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REPORT. 


To  his  Excellency  Henry  B,  Anthony,  Governor:— 

Ih  place  of  the  printed  Report  required  of  the  CommiMioner  of  Public 
Sehoolfl  by  the  act  creating  his  office,  and  defining  his  duties,  the  General 
Aasemblj  was  pleased  to  receive  from  the  undersigned,  each  year  since 
1845,  one  or  more  oral  communications  respecting  the  condition  and  im- 
provement of  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of 
the  department  were  performed.     It  was  always  his  intention,  before 
doBiiig  his  official  connection  with  the  system,  to  embody  in  a  final  re- 
port a  summary  of  his  several  oral  communications  submitted  from  year 
to  year  to  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly  in  joint  convention,  together  with 
a  collection  of  such  documents  as  threw  light  on  the  past  and  pr»  sent 
condition  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education  in 
the  several  towns  of  the  State.     The  materials  for  this  Report  were  in 
part  collected  and  in  type  when  the  Legislature,  at  the  October  session, 
1848,  made  provision  for  the  printing  and  distributing  of  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  same.     The  active  labors  of  the  office  in  reference  to  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  Libraries  and  Appeals,  which  it  seemed  desirable  and 
nooesBary  to  finish  before  retiring,  prevented  his  completing  the  docu- 
ment before  his  health  utterly  failed,  and  compelled  him  to  resign  the 
oflfce  in  the  midst  of  his  unfinished  business.     In  his  letter  to  Governor 
Harris,  tendering  his  resignation,  and  in  his  final  communication  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  January  session,  the  intention  to  complete  the 
publication  of  the  document  at  the  earliest  moment  of  recovered  strength 
and  health,  was  renewed.     For  months  after  his  resignation  the  under- 
signed had  not  health  suficiently  vigorous  to  renew  the  work,  and  it  is 
BOW  presented  in  a  far  less  condensed  and  elaborated  form  than  it  was 
his  iBleDtion  originally  to  prepare. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Pawcatuck  Library  in  Westerly,  and  of  the  School 
Library  in  District  No.  1,  in  fiarrington,  are  included  in  the  documents, 
not  only  because  the};  are  the  best  specimens  of  the  Village  and  School 
District  Libraries,  which  the  undersigned  has  been  enabled,  through  the 
liberality  of  individuals,  to  establish  in  difierent  towns  in  the  State,  but 
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because  such  libraries,  practically  accessible  to  all  classes  in  the  comma- 
Dity,  are  indispeosable  to  the  completeness  of  any  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation. For  the  same  reason  a  synopsis  of  the  courses  of  popular  lec- 
tures which  have  been  delivered  in  Providence  and  in  more  than  twenty 
ot  the  large  villages,  during  the  last  five  years,  are  appended. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Commissioner  to  have  given  an  account  of 
all  the  institutions  for  secondary  and  superior  education,  and  to  have 
submitted  some  facts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  disadvantages 
which  the  State  was  now  experiencing  from  the  previous  neglect  of 
these  institutions.  A  contribution  only  to  this  department  of  the  edu- 
cational history  of  the  State  is  contained  in  this  volume. 
'  The  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
I  among  the  several  school  districts,  &c.,  of  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  published  under  the  editoral  care 
I  of  the  undersigned,  induced  him  to  throw  his  material  into  the  form  of  an 
additional  volume  of  that  work — thinking  in  that  way,  that  the  Trustees 
of  school  districts,  and  School  Committees  of  the  several  towns,  would 
possess  in  a  permanent  and  convenient  form  a  documentary  history  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  State.  By  this  act  of  the  Assembly  the  un- 
dersigned was  saved  the  necessity  of  rewriting  his  views  on  several 
points,  which  he  had  already  prepared  and  published  in  another  form. 
The  Index  at  the  close  of  the  accompanying  document,  will  make  it 
convenient  to  refer  to  any  subject  of  special  interest  to  the  reader,  in 
any  one  of  the  three  volumes. 

tn  the  three  volumes  thus  published,  school  officers,  the  districts,  and 
all  interested  will  have  access  to  all  the  contents  of  the  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  undersigned  while  acting  as  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools,  under  the  title  of  School  Architecture,  in  which  the  latest  infor- 
mation is  given  respecting  the  topics  of  which  it  treats. 

With  these  explanatory  remarks  the  document  is  committed  to  your 
hands,  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  undersigned  for  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  and  with  the  most  grateful 
acknowledgements  for  the  uniform  personal  kindness  with  which  he  has 
been  treated  by  the  people  of  the  State,  and  for  the  official  co-operation 
which  he  has  received  from  the  Legislature,  from  school  officers,  teach- 
ers, and  the  conductors  of  the  public  press,  in  the  discharge  of  his  nu- 
merous and  arduous  labors. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 


INDEX  to  suhjecU  treated  of  in  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  InsH- 
iuie  of  Instruetion^'-puhUshed  and  edited  by  Hbnby  Barnabo,  Com- 
mUeioner  ef  Public  Schools,  from  1846  to  1849. 
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ics for.  309. 
Attendance  of  children  at  school,  I.  33;  E.  43, 

74,114;  in.  18, 107. 
AUnosphere,  constitution  of,  L  45  ;  n.  113. 
Aostria,  list  of  books  on,  474. 
Aostin.  Henry,  plans  of  school  bouses  by,  1. 76. 
Backs  to  seats,  L  180 ;  IL  99. 
Bacon,  Dr.  L.,  extract  from  address,  E.  49. 
Baker,  William  8.  service  to  schools  in  R.  I.,  lU. 

19;  agent  of  R.  I.  Institute,  II.  155. 
Bangor,  Schools  in,  L  339. 
Bwnavd.  Henry  appointed  Agent  of  Public  Schools 
L  4 ;  Editor  of  B.  L  School  Journal,  E.  1 ;  Re- 
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147 ;  Author  of  school  architecture,  IIL  386  ; 
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Beers,  8.  P.  extracts  from  report  by,  1. 137 ;  IL  305. 
Bif^faam,  Caleb,  founder  of  the  first   Juvenile 

Ubrary,  U.  173. 
Blogfapby.  list  of  books  of,  HL  480. 
Bishop,  Nathan,  report  on   the  history  of  the 
schools  of  Providence,  IIL  33 ;  do  on  school 
bouses,  333  ;  remarks  by,  36. 
Blackboard,  uses  of.  L  184 ;  Hints  respecting,  III. 

374  ;  Plan  of  movable,  375. 
BHod  children,  provision  for  poor,  I  146. 
Books,  advantages  of  good,  IL  165;  IIL  443; 
Catalogue  for  libraries,  III.  455;  variety   of 
school  books.  L  67,  337. 
Books  on  education,  list  of,  IIL  379 ;  461. 
Book  Manual,  UL  394. 
Boston  school  chair,  UI.  301  ;  VeoUIating  stove, 

891. 
Botany,  books  on  UI.  469. 
Bowdoln  Grammar  School,  Boston,pIan  of,  UI.  306. 
Bowen.  Gov.,  report  on  schools  in  1768,  IIL  35. 
Bojdea,  kev.  John  report  by,  U.  79. 
Bitemer  Grammar  School,  plan  of,  UI.  146. 
Bridgewater  Normal  School  house.  U.  101. 
iSBpix*,  mt  of  books  OB,  UL  476. 


Bristol,  history  and  condition  of  schools  in,in.  160. 

Brattleboro.  Schools  of;  L  339. 

Brooks,  C.  T.,  report  by,  IIL  150. 

Bunce,  J.  M.,  efforts  in  Connecticut,  11.  388. 

Burrillville.  report  on  schools  of,  UL  143. 

Bushnell,  Dr.,  plan  of  furnace.  III.  318. 

Burton,  W.,  Author  of  District  School  as  it  was, 

UI.  380. 
Bushee,  James,  report  by,  on  schools  of  Smith- 

fleM.IL63;  IIL  131. 
Calcutta,  blackhole  of,  history  of,  L  176. 
Calisthenic  Exercises,  provision    for,  UL  816 ; 

Goodyear*8  fhbric  suited  to,  376. 
Osmbridge  High  School,  dedicatory  exercises  of, 

UL  417. 
Campbell,  W.  H.,  on  Normal  Schools,  U.  335. 
Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  nature  of,  L  168 ;  U,  113. 
Caswell,  Prof.,  report  by,  lU.  76. 
Catalogue  of  Books  suitable  for  District,  Tomn 

and  Village  Libraries,  IL  178 ;  UL  447. 
Certificate  of  qualiflcation  to  teach  public  sch^^l, 

by  whom  given,  TL  345,  393. 
Centreville,  plan  of  school  house  in,  III.  394. 
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Change  of  teachers,  evils  of,  L  53. 
Channing,  W.  H.,  on  books,  IL  165. 
Chemistry,  list  of  books  on,  IIL  469. 
Chamberlin's  Catalogue  of  Apparatus,  lU.  331. 
Choate,  RuAis  value  of  Libraries,  II.  167. 
Cbilson's  Furnace,  plan  of;  lU,  316. 
Chauncey  Hall  School,  regulations  of,  UI.  396. 
Chairs  for  schools,  plans  of.  III.  201. 
Circular,  OtBcial.  L  4,6,  81,  83  ;  E.  1,  13. 
Cities,  system  of  schools  for,  L  79, 339  ;  IL  318 ; 

UL  395. 
Cincinnati,  schools  in,  E.  133. 
Clayville,  plan  of  school-house  at,  lU,  393. 
Clark,  H.  G.,  report  by,  on  ventilation,  IL  1^3. 
Clasfiflcation  of  schools,  necessity  of,  IIL  895. 
Clinton,  Dewit,  on  teachers,  IL  316. '  * 

Clock  indispensable  in  a  school-room,  lU.  380. 
Code  of  laws  in  school,  E  81. 
Colton*s  Maps,  Charts,  frc,  catalogue  of,  UI.  338. 
Commerce,  list  of  books  on,  IK.  464. 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  L  113 ;  U.  394. 
Committees,  town,  duties  of,  L  131 ;  U.  343,894. 
Composition,  books  rebiting  to,  UI.  466. 
Compensation  of  teachers,  E.  101,  134 
Connecticut,  condition  of  common  schools  in,  K 

137;  IL305;  Of  school-houses  in,  U.  147. 
Constitution  of  R.  L,  provision  respecting  educa- 
tion in,  L  154. 
Coventry,  reports  on  schools  of,  UL  138. 
County  Inspector,  provision  respecting,  L  118. 
Corners  Globe,  plan  of,  IIL  337. 
Courses  of  popular  lectures.  L  76. 
Courtsey,  lecture  on,  IIL  397. 
Cnuiston,  R.  Y.,  remarks,  II.  48. 
Crayons,  directions  for  making,  1. 336 ;  UL  376. 
Crosby,  W.  B.,  extract  from  report  by,  U.  151.  389. 
Culver's  Furnace,  plan  of,  UI.  338. 
Cumberland,  report  on  schools  of,  U  79 ;  UL  149. 
tieaf  and  Dumb  children,  provision  for,  L  146. 
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98,  100;  III,  801,  303,  304,  305,  839. 
Desk  for  teacher,  plans  of.  UI.  873. 
Deposit  Fund,  asi  apart  for  setaooli^  L 114. 
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in.  93. 

Otobe,  plans  of,  m.  377.  356.  336,  337. 
Gloceater.  report  on  schools  In,  IIL  133 ;  Plan  of 

aebool  house  in,  386. 
Gonigraph,  plan  of,  IIL  331. 
Goodyear*s  Metalic  Gum  Elastic,  in  377. 
Gradation  of  Schools.  I.  13, 16  ;  UI.  10.395. 
Grammar  School-houses,  plans  of,  L  314, 316, 933, 

in.307,309.  313,  340. 
Greene,  S.  tl.,  report  on  schools  of  Warwick,  IIL 

140. 
Greece,  list  of  books  on,  m.  473. 
Grimke,  T.  S..  plan  of  study  by,  IIL  454. 
Greenwich  Eakt,  memorial  Arom,  IL  41. 
Habit,  Influence  of.  E,  133 
Haddock,  Prof.,  report  of.  n.  831,  389. 
BalloweU,  influence  of  High  School  in,  L  331. 
'  Foniace,  ptaB  of,  OL  881. 


Bart,  Prof.,  extraeta  fh>m  report  by,  H^  197. 
Hartford  DIalria  School  House,  L  810;  Higta 

School  Bouae,  lU.  815. 
Barris,  Edward,  character  of,  in.  308. 
Bazzard,  R.  G^  lecture  by,  E,  169 ,  Addreas  by, 

on  Education,  189. 
Bewea,  C.  W.,  report  on  Lonsdale  library,  lU  181. 
Berscbel.  Sir  John,  on  a  taste  for  reading.  IL  164. 
High  School,  public,  nature  and  advantages  of,  IIL 
953;  Plans  of  school  houses  for,  L  314,  880 ; 
UI.  311,  313.315,346. 
Bistory,  list  of  books  on,  471. 
Hitchcock,  Rev.  E.,  discourse  by,  m.  38. 
Holbrook,  J.,  apparatus  by,  III,  33 1. 
Howland,  John,  author  of  school  act  of  1800,  IL 
37;  Letter    of  respecting  schools  of    Provi- 
dence in  1834,  m.  34 
Hughes,  J.  L..  report  by  in  1837,  in.  58. 
Index  to  Provisions  of  School  Law  of  1845,  6, 

and  7,  U.  293. 
Indiana,  conditions  of  schools  in,  U.  350. 
India,  books  on,  UL  473. 
Infknt  Schools,  plan  of,  I.  51, 303. 
Ingraham  Primary  School,  Boston,  plan  o^  UL 

176  ;  Composition  for  blackboard,  197. 
Intermediate  Schools,  nature  of,  I.  60  ;  plan  of, 

IIL  336,  303. 
Irregutarity  of  School  Attendance,  I  39. 
Italy,  list  of  books  on.  III.  475., 
Jocelyn,  E.,  prize  enay  on  parental  co-operation, 

E,  68. 
Joint  Districts,  law  respecting,  U.  356. 
Journals  of  Education.  L  95 ;  II.  399. 
Juvenile  Offenders,  L  61. 
Juvenile  Reading,  booka  for.  in.  517. 
Kendall,  H.  E.,  plan  of  ichool-house  by,  in.371. 
Kent  County  Association.  £.  4 
Kimball's  Improved  School  Chair,  L  817;  and 

Desk,  IL  100. 
King,  Dr^  labors  of,  in  New  Jersey,  U.  333. 
Kingstaing,  John,  report  on  plan  of  R.  L  Institute 
of  Instruction,  L  89;    Remarks  on  opening 
meeting  in  1846,  E,  57 ;  Tribute  paid  to  by 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  UI.  15 ;  Plan 
ofschool  house  buikiing.  315. 
Kruitzlingen,  normal  school  in,  E,  51. 
Landscape  Gardening,  list  of  books  on,  IIL  405. 
Law  and  Government,  books  on.  III.  460. 
Lectures  on  Education  in  R.  I.,  UI.  30 ;  Tof^ica 

of,  1. 85. 
Legislation  of  R.  L  respecting  public  schools,  L  97. 
Length  of  School  Term.  1. 34. 
Lesson  Post,  plan  of.  III.  33 1. 
Letter  from  a  Teacher  to  bis  Pupils,  E,  73. 
Library,  arrangements  for  in  school-house,  UL 

379 ;  provision  ta  school  law,  I.  38,  187. 
Libraries,  achool  district,  history  of,  U.  167 ;  Reg- 

ulationa  respecting.  305. 
Library  Associations,  act  respecting,  IL  338. 
Libraries,  value  of,  IL  164 ;  In  Europe,  166 ;  In 

Rhode  Island.  IIL  435. 
Light  hi  School-rooms,  I.  167 ;  III.  875. 
Little  ChiUren,  accommodation  for  in  achool,  L 

181;  IIL  381. 
Location  of  School-houses,  1. 165 ,  UL  375. 
Lonsdale,  library  at.  lU.  25. 131. 
Lord.  A.  D..  labors  in  Ohio,  II.  385,  385 ;  Plan  of 

school  house  by,  UI.  803, 
Lowell,  seliools  in,  L  334. 
Lyceums,  L  15,  76 ;  £,  16. 
Maeauley,  remarks  on  the  value  of  books,  U.  164. 
Maine,  mode  of  supporting  schools  in,  L  160 ; 
Condition  of  school-houses  in,  IL  151;   Of 
schools,  IL  330.  380. 
Mann,  Horace,  contents  of  lectures  on  edoeatioD 
by.  m.  36 1 ;  Extracts  from,  E,  81, 89 ;  IL  101, 
137,  818,  336,  380. 
MuuMnofChiklren,IL143;  UL  398. 
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Murtoo.  Anaaa,  libenl  doniUlOM  to  estabUdi  U- 

tearifli,  m.  81. 495. 
Mamdhctarei,  books  ralatiog  to,  IIL  405. 
Itonnfcrtufing  DMrlcti.  peculiaritiet  of,  L  71, 173. 
Mmaii  r  busetf,  acbool  aystem  of,  L  161;  Appro - 

priaCioDsforscboolpurpoaea,  163;  Progrew  of 

ediicataoa  E,  35,  39 ;  Teacben*  Inititute  in, 

•I ;  Normal  acboob.  1L2J2. 
Maaoo,  LoweO,  inatrucUooaat  Teacbera*  Inatltute, 

IL361. 
BbtbemaUca,  books  on,  IIL  467. 
Mala,  indiapeniable  to  a  scbool.  m.  375. 
Maybew.  Ira,  extract  frnm  report  by.  E.  131 ;  IL 

393 ;  Plan  of  icbooi-bouae  by,  Ul.  294. 
MeDoweU.  Gov.  extract*  from  measa^e  by,  E.  31. 
Memal  Pbilaaophy,  books  on.  la  466. 
MdeoraJogy.  books  on.  IIL  467. 
Bfeebanica  and  self  taught  men,  IH.  488. 
MirJiigan.  condition  of  education  in,  £.  131. 
Middlelown  Bigb  School,  plan  of,  L  314. 
MIDu's  Wofceater  Scbool  Stove,  I.  177. 
lfilebefl*8  Oatakigae  of  Maps,  UL  335 ;  Outline 

lla|M.335. 
Ilodel8cbools.l.  II.  117. 
Modes  of  Improving  Schools,  E.'85,  41,  66. 
Moral  Education.  L  65 ;  III.  79,  114. 
Mofml  PbikMOpby.  bonks  on,  IIL  466. 
Motives  to  Study,  to  be  appealed  to.  E,  81. 
Mdtt*s  Scbool  Chair  and  Desk.  IL  98 ;  VenCilaUng 

Scbool  Stove,  III.  390 ;  Lesson  Post.  330. 
Movable  Blackboard,  plans  of.  IIL  375. 
Naatocket,  common  schools  In,  I.  333. 
Nacoral  History,  books  on.  III,  467. 
Natural  PbikMophy,  books  on.  IIL  467. 
Nanagaasett  Indians,  school  for,  I.  146. 
NcBtBeas,  babiu  of,  influenced  by  school  bouse, 

UL398. 
N«ir  Bampsfaire,  condition  of  school-bouses  in, 

IL14e;  Of  schools.  331. 
Newbuiyport,  influence  of  high  schools  in,  L  833. 
New  Orleans,  common  schools  In.  L  336. 
Newport  history  of  schools  in.  IIL  145 
New  York,  condition  of  school-bouses  in,  IL  139 ; 

QfseboohinE.  99:  11.  333. 
Nonnal  Schools,  nature  of,  L  14, 118 ;  History  of 

in  Massachusetts,  II.  313 :  In  New  York,  816 ; 

Account  of  at  Kruitxiingen  iu  Switzerland,  E. 

51;  In  Masa.  89;  At  Albany,  105;  Proposed 

iaCdnn^  146;  In  New  Jersey,  IL  334;  Ob- 

Jeetkms  to  considered,  339 ;  Books  on  the  sutH 

Ject  referred  to.  IIL  386;  Plans  of  scbool- 

boosea  for,  IL  101. 
Noima]  School  Agency,  L  13,  14. 
North  Provktence,  report  on  condition  of  scbool* 

in.  a.  57;  UL  97. 
Noitbend,  Cba's,  Educational  Tracts  by,  E.43, 73. 
Octagonal  Scbool  house,  pbn  of,  L  199. 
Oliio.  condition  of  schools  in,  E.  136 ;  IL  348, 388. 
OkDBbed  Stove,  notice  of.  I.  178. 
Opeomgs  for  Ventilation.,  L  174 ;  IIL  377. 
Ofganicatlon  of  Public  Schools  in  R.  I.,  L  83. 
Oidinasee  of  City  Council,  Providence,  in  1838, 

m.58. 

Osgood,  Rev.  B..  remarks  by,  IIL  86,  414. 

OtJa,  Bev.  O.  F.,  report  by,  IIL  136. 

Oxygen,  oflice  of,  I.  169.  IL  113. 

Page.  D.  P..  lecture  by.  E.  49;  Letter  fVoro.  re- 
specting Nonnal  schools,  II.  337 :  do.  Teach- 
er** Institutes,  377;  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  by,  contenu  of,  IIL  380. 

rWmer*s  Teacher's  Manual  contents  of,  IIL  381. 

ftotanon.  Sylvester,  report  by.  IU.  103, 

Pkweatock  Library  Association,  IIL  439. 

Fkrental  Interest  and  Co-operation.  E.  48, 68. 

Pteeala,  dutiea  of  to  their  schoob,  E,  68. 

Pkwtncket  plan  of  new  scbooWbouaa  at,  UI.  310»; 
Dedicatory  exercises  at,  304. 

Paekbam,  &  W.,  report  by,  UL  83. 

Pttmltiea  in  Scbool  Law,IL  93. 


Penon  condition  of  acbootain,  E.  118 ;  U.  U4. 
Perry  Amoa,  report  of  Executive  Committe  of  In- 
stitute by,  IL  153. 
Ppiriy,  Rev.  O.  B.,  i^say  by,  L  190. 
Periodicals,  educational,  list  of,  L  95 ;  IL  399. 
PhiUips.  Stephen,  Uberality  to  schools  of  Salem, 
L8J7. 

Philadelphia  High  School,  E.  118. 

Pbyslokiigy,  books  on.  IIL  463. 469. 
Physical  Science,  works  on,  UL  467. 

P  etry.  list  of  books  of,  UL  505. 

Political  Economy,  list  of  books  on,  IU.  467. 

Porter,  Rev.  Noah,  Prize  Essay  on  schools  of  Con- 
necticut, U.  306. 

Potter,  Ak>nzo,  contents  of  Schoolmaster  by,  UI. 
379;  Remarks  on  reading,  441. 

Poor  Scbulara,  cannot  be  excluded  from  school, 
U.  300. 

Potter,  E.  R..  essay  by,  E.  153 ;  Author  of  Re- 
marks on  School  Law,  U.  341. 

Prise  Essay  by  Jocelyn,  E.  68 ;  By  Rev  N.  Porter, 
U.  306 ;  By  T.  Palmer,  IU.  381. 

Primary  Schools,  importance  of,  I.  57,  840 ;  UL 
880 ;  Plans  of  school-bouses  for,  L  303,  805, 
309,  918 ;  U.  94,  96:  IU.  177,  334,  851,  884, 
311,314. 

Private  Schools,  influence  of,  on  public  schools. 
L  37, 03. 

Privies,  neglect  of,  IL  139.  143;  Ventilation  oC 
lit.  187 ;  Arrangement  of  376. 

ProvMence,  history  and  condition  of  public 
schools.  III.  33;  Annual'  reports  of  scbool 
committee  fh>m  1838  to  18^48,  64;  Account 
of  school  bouses  in.  337. 

Providence  Association  of  Mechanics,  &c.,  action 
of.  in  behalf  of  public  schools.  UL  38,  54. 

Provuience  Furnace,  plan  of,  UL  850. 

Public  High  Scbool.  nature  of,  UL  353 ;  Advan- 
tages of,  354 ;  Pfcns  of  achool-bouses  fbr,  L 
214,830;  lU.31i,  314,  333,  846.307,  300; 

Public  Meetings  In  B.  L  for  education,  IIL  15. 

Public  Press  in  R.  L,  liberality  of.  IU.  10. 

Public  Schools  in.  R.  I«  cause  of  neglect  of,  \U 
33 :  Condition  of,  in  1838,  38 ;  In  1833,  49 ; 
1844,  51 ;  Laws  reiaUhg  to,  IL  385. 

Putnam  Free  School-bouse,  Newburyport,  plam 
of,UL313. 

Pupils,  duties  of,  to  school-bouse  and  fUmlture,E. 
54;  IU.  391. 

auakers,  their  fiirmer  prejudices  against  learning, 
U.35. 

auincey  Ckammar  School-bouse,  plan  of,  UL  309. 

lEindall,  S.  S..  author  of  book  on  School  System 
of  New  York,  I.  94 ;  Letter  of,  to  the  South,. 
IL  346 ;  Editor  of  District  ScOuor  Journal,  E. 
88. 

Rate  Bin,  fbr  tuition,  &c.,  authorized,  II.  3001. 

Heading,  hints  on,  IU  403,  441. 

Recreation,  necessity  for,  L  76. 

Reform  Schools.  IU.  303. 

Reference,  nbmry  of  books  ofV  UL  457. 

Religion,  list  of  books  on.  IU.  458. 

Respiration,  nature  of,  L  169;  IU.  113. 

Regukitions  respecting  scboolk  of  a  town,  UL  7. 
80.  84,  104. 

Benwick»  Jainaa,  ptan  of  Free  Academy  by,  UL 
333. 

Recitations  imperfect,  to  be  prevented  and  de^ 
tected,  E.  84. 

Registry  Tax.  amount  of.  I.  156. 

Rhtrtoric,  books  on  IIL  46V. 

lUiodb  Isbind  Institute  of  Instruction,  constltu- 
tton  of,  L  89 ;  Annuaf  Meeting  ancT  reports  olj,' 
£.57;  U.  153;  DL  4. 

Rhode  Ishind.  Idea  of  the  government  cff  U.  8  ; 
Neglect  of  schools  in,  33 ;  Legislation  of  re- 
specting education,  L  97;  School  houses  ra- 
cantly  erected.  UL  373-;  Libraries  in,  485. 

Bonis,  Use  of  books  relating  to,  IU.  478,  500. 
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SolAry  Swiaf,  plan  oi,  L  S04. 

Som'i  Sebool  Gbair  and  DmIc,  ptaui  ot,  UL  SOS. 

Buaia.  boolDiiwpecting,m.  475,  503. 

Ranell,  WUliam,  remarks  by,  E.63 ;  Labon  of,  at 
IiMtitutes.10;  II  362. 

Salem, scboolhouaes  in,  1. 216, 220 ;  Celebration 
at,  IlL  402 ;  Evening  ichooli  in,  31. 

Bebool  and  School-master,  contents  of,  m.  379. 

School  Architecture,  treatise  on,  III.  176. 

School  C^nd  in  R.  L,  amount  of,  L  154 ;  Influence 
of,  in  Conn.,  IL  320. 

School  houses,  I.  14.  32. 165  ;  n.  89  ;  m.  176. 

School  Committees,  powers  and  duties  of,  IL  213. 

School  Districts,  powers  and  duties  of,  IL  254. 

School  District  Library,  origin  of,  11.  167  ;  Regu- 
lation respecting,  205. 

School  MoUves,  best  kind  ot  E.  81. 

Science  applied  to  the  arts,  books  relating  to,  m. 
470. 

Scituate,  report  on  schools  oC  IL  86 ;  IIL  103 ; 
Plan  of  school-house  in,  292. 

Scraper,  indispensable  fixture,  IVL.  398. 

Seats  and  desks,  general  psinciples  of  constrac- 
tion,  L  179;  Plans  of,  L  207.  211,  317,  823; 
n.  98,  100 ;  III.  202,  204, 287. 

Secondary  Schools,  law  relating  to,L  58,  191 ; 
Nature  of,  IIL  301. 

Self  education,  books  on,  IIL  463. 

Sigonmey,  L.  H.,  on  beautifying  the  grounds,  frc, 
of  school-houses,  IIL  190. 

Slsson,  J.  T.,  report  by,  on  scliools  of  North  Prov- 
idence. IIL  95. 

Size  of  school-rooms,  points  to  be  regarded  in,  I. 
167  ;  IIL  275. 

Bhepard,  Rev.  Thomas,  reports  on  schools  of 
Bristol,  IIL  157,  160. 

Slate  and  blackboard,  exercises  for,  m.  380 ; 
Substitute  for  in  Goodyear's  Metalic  Gum 
Elastic,  IIL  377. 

Slade.  Gov.,  extract  from  message  by.  E.  17. 

Smith's  History  of  Education,  IIL  383. 

Smithfield,  reports  on  schools  in,  IL  62 ;  IIL  108. 

Smith,  Eldredge,  address  by,  IIL  423. 

Smitlisnnian  bequest,  E.  134. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  list  of  books  on.  III.  475, 503. 

Spitting  on  the  floor,  filthy  habit  of.  IlL  400. 

Sponge,  for  slate  and  black  board,  IIL  376. 

Specifications  for  primary  school-house,  IIL  191. 

Staples,  Judge,  history  of  education  in  Provi- 
dence by,  in.  33 ;  Article  by.  on  causes  of 
neglect  of  education  in  R.  I.,  IL  33. 

Stone.  Rev.  Mr.,  report  on  evening  schools.  IIL  97. 

Stoves,  open,  1. 177 ;  For  ventilation.  III.  290, 991. 

Stowe,  Prof.,  on  education  in  Europe,  IIL  383. 

Studies  in  Schools  of  R.  I.,  L  24. 

Shrubbery  in  School  Yard,  1. 166, 192. 

Supplementary  Schools,  nature  of.  III.  303. 

Superintendent,  one  for  the  schools  of  a  town, 
IIL  69,  101. 

Surplus  Revenue  Fund,  appropriated  to  schools  in 
R.  L,  L  155. 

Switzerland,  list  of  Books  on,  m.  474,  502. 

Sykes,  J.N.  report  on  schools  of  Bistol,  by,  IIL  163. 

Sweet,  S.  R.,  founder  of  temporary  Normal  School 
at  Kingsboro,  n.  274. 

Tollman,  J.  D^  report  by,  on  Schools  of  Cumber- 
land, m.  142. 

Tax  on  property,  for  school  purposes,  L  121,  1S7, 
158;  1L30L 

Teacher,  provisions  respecting,  in  law  of  R.  L,  L 
24  ;  IL  357,  302  ;  First  impressions  made  by, 
should  be  fkvorable  E,  82 ;  Letter  ftom,  to  his 
pupils,  73;  Arrangement  for.  in  the  school- 
room, L  183;  In  school-house,  IIL  260.  plan 
of  desk  for,  372. 

Teachers*  Associatioui,  plan  of,  1. 13 ;  E.  86. 
135;  IL398. 

Teaehen*  Institiiiei,  nature  ol^  E.  5 ;  Origin  aad 


[fptogress  of,  B,  6;  IL  969;  In  Conn.,  11  M* 
R.I.,  E.5;  IL  353,  395;  in  N.  Y^  373;  in 
Mass ,  380 ;  in  C,  382 ;  in  N.  H.,  388 ;  M.,  300. 

Teft,  Thomas  A.,  plans  of  school  honses  by,  m. 
384,  385,  305,  308,  313,  3 15 ;  Tribute  to,  374. 

Temperature  of  School-rooms,  general  principles 
of,  L  176. 

Text  Books,  variety  of,  in  R.  I.,  L  66,  327 ;  Uni- 
formity secured,  m.  19. 

Thayer,  G.  F.,  addressed  by,  IIL  405 ;  Extract 
from  lecture  by,  397. 

Topics  for  discussion  at  Teachers*  Meetings,  IL 
398 ;  Of  lectures  on  education,  1. 85. 

Towns,  powers  and  duties  of,  11.341. 

Town,  Salem,  E.  9;  IL373. 

Travels,  list  of  books  of.  IIL  501. 

Trustees,  of  School  Districts,  powers  and  datiM 
of.  a  352,  302. 

Tustin,  Rev.  Mr.,  history  of  schools  in  Wanm, 
I1L174. 

Uniformity  of  School  books,  L  66,  177. 

Union  Schools,  provision  in  school  act  respecting, 
L  62 ;  Importance  of,  IIL  305  ;  Plan  of  scliool- 
houses  for  395, 305,  308.  310. 

Updike.  Wilkins,  author  of  act  for  ascertaining 
conditions  of  public  schools  in  1843,  L  \P9 ; 
Remarks  by,  respecting,  109 ;  On  school  act  of 
1845,  U.  53. 

Vail,  Bev.  T.  H.,  author  of  remarks  Itc.  on  Raw- 
catuck  Library,  m.  437. 

Vale'l  Globe,  plan  and  description  of.  UL  337. 

Valuation  of  property  in  R.  I.,,  in  1845,  L  153; 
As  compared  with  other  states,  154. 

Vermont,  mode  of  supporting  schools  in.  1. 161 ; 
Progress  of  education  in.  E.  173 ;  n.  333,  393 ; 
Condition  of  school-houses  in,  II.  144. 

Ventiducts,  plan  of,  II.  134  ;  IIL  183. 

Ventilation,  general  principles  of,  I.  168;  IIL 
117 ;  Plans  of  recommend  by  Davis  k.  Town, 
L  301;  by  G.  B.  Emerson,  197;  Adopted  in 
Boston  Grammar  School,  IL  112 ;  In  Ingrabam 
Primary  School,  Boston,  IIL  183  ;  in  Hartlbrd 
High  School,  331;  in  Free  Academy  N.  Y^ 
327;  in  Providence  schools,  236;  in  new 
houses  in  R.  L,  277,  286,  289,  306,  313. 

Verplanck,  G.  C,  hints  on  leading,  ID.  443. 

Virginia,  condition  of  education  in,  K  31 ;  0. 146. 
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ANNTIAI  REPORT  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COlDflTTEB  OF  THE  RHODB- 
BLAND  INSTITUTE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 
In  presenting  to  the  Rhode-Island  Institute  of  Instraction  this 
their  third  annual  report,  the  Executive  Committe  do  not  d^m 
it  necessary  to  furnish  a  detailed  account  of  the  meatUfes 
that  have  been  discussed  or  carried  into  effect  by  them  during 
the  past  year.  The  operations  of  the  Committee,  skioe  die  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Institute,  have,  for  vaidomi  rea8<His,  been 
less  extended  than  they  were  during  the  twx)  preceding  yean. 
The  publication  of  the  Journal,  which,  during  its  first  year, 
was  couducted  mainly  by  the  State  Commissioner,  in  the  name 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Institute,  has  been  continued 
during  the  past  year  by  the  Commissioner,  at  his  own  risk.-*— 
During  the  first  two  years  of  the  Institute,  a  especial  aji^nt  was 
employed  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Commisnoner  in  his  efforts 
to  awaken  interest  and  disseminate  information  on  the  subject  of 
education,  throughout  the  State.  It  was  not  thought  expedient 
to  undertake  the  employment  of  such  an  agent  diuing  the  past 
year,  on  account  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  collecting  funds  for 
that  purpose,*  The  doings  of  this  Committee  for  the  past  year, 
then,  have  been  restricted,  with  slight  exceptions,  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Institute  which  have  been  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee,  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  In  holding  these  meet- 
ings, it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Committee,  as  in  former  yean, 
to  second  the  efforts  of  the  State  Commissioner  to  arouse  atten- 

*It  is  due  to  Mr.  Barnard  to  state,  tkat  he  has  not  onlj  eontinned  the  pttblicatie^ 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode-Island  lasCitote  of  lastraetion  at  his  own  risk,  sad  as 
the  erent  has  proTed,  at  no  inconsiderable  expense,  bat  that  he  has  mainly  at  his 
own  expense,  held  three  Teachers'  Institutes,  at  which  upwards  of  two  hund^ied 
teachers  were  present,  besides  securinc  the  senrioes,  at  diibrent  times,  of  experi- 
enced teachers  and  lecturers,  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 
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iion  and  to  enlighten  piiblic  ^opinion  in  reference  to  that  reform 
in  our  educational  system,  to  effect  which  the  State  Commission-* 
er  wa^  appointed,  and  the  Rhode-Island  Institute  was  established. 
Of  the  beneficitd  results  of  these  meetings  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  interest  manifested  at  some  of  them  by  the  people  of  the 
places  where  they  were  held,  has  been  intense ;  and  even  if  it 
were  or^rmae,  experience  would  teach  us  not  to  despair  of  a 
beneficial  result ;  for  instances  are  already  known,  in  which  a 
movement  leading  to  the  most  liberal  and  praiseworthy  efforts  no 
the  part  of  the  people  to  improve  their  schools,  may  be  dated 
back  to  a  comparatively  dull  and  thinly  attended  meeting  of  the  * 
Institute  held  among  them. 

But  it  does  not  seem  necessary  in  a  report  like  this,  that  we 
^ould  be  limited  to  the  doings  of  the  Committee,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  to  those  of  the  Institute  itself.  The  Rhode-Idand  In- 
stitute of  Instruction  practically  includes  all  who  are  willing  to 
labor  or  contribute  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  this  State. 
This  beiog  the  case,  the  Executive  CcnnQiittee,  without  claim- 
ing fojr  themselves  or  for  the  Institute  in  its  strict  sense,  every- 
(tbing  that  has  been  done  or  is  to  be  done  in  this  cause,  but  gladly 
4li^ao^)edging  the  superior  efficiency  of  other  agencies  at  work 
.tfii  the.  same  field,  deem  themselves  at  liberty  to  take  a  general 
view  of  the  educational  movement  now  in  progress  amongst  us, 
md  to  offer  such  suggestions  as  may  promise  to  be  useful,  to  any 
irtip  may  be  engaged  in  carrying  this  movement  forward. 

What  then  is  our  present  position,  hete  in  Rhode-Island,  in 
irefereoee  to  this  work?  What  have  we  done,  and  what  have 
-we  yet  to  do  ? 

In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  are 
now  in  what  may  be  called  a  transition  state.  That  state  of 
apathy  which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  our  people 
rested  contented  with  the  slender  and  imperfect  means  of  educa- 
tion alreiady  in  use,  as  if  any  improvement  in  this  department  of 
the  business  of  life  were  either  impossible,  or  of  too  little  conse-' 

•  quence  to  demand  attention,  has  passed  or  is  passing  away  j  and 
progress  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  is  fast  becoming  the  order 
bf  the  day.  We  have  already  learned  to  believe,  that  the  meth- 
•ods  of  imparting  knowledge  and  of  training  the  mind,  which 
had  remained  for  ages  with  so  little  change,  were,  after  all,  as 
capable  of  improvemefnt  as  the  primitive  methods  of  spinning 

.  €Otton ;  And  .that,  if /school-house  architecture  bad  undergone  less 
change  during  the  last  forty  years  than  steam-boat  aichitecture, 
it  was  not  because  the  models  of  the  art  generally  followed,  had 
come  down  from  antiquity  entirely  free  from  imperfectioa,    We 
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neknovledge  the  value  of  education,  and  the  obligation  to  place 
it  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  people.  We  are  aiming  at  a 
nM»e  thorough  education  them  was  formerly  thought  of,  except 
as  a  special  privilege  to  the  few.  We  are  striving  to  bring  the 
pleasures  of  intellect  home  to  every  &eside  and  to  every  indi- 
^dual. 

In  this  state  of  things  we  have  much  to  rejoice  over,  and  every 
encouragement  to  go  forward  in  the  work  which  has  been  so  aus- 
piciously begun.  But  it  is  precisely  in  this  state  of  things,  that 
we  have  most  need  of  care,  lest  in  our  zeal  to  go  forward  we  fail 
to  go  right,  and  thus  discover  when  it  is  too  late,  that  our  zeal 
was  "not  according  to  knowledge."  The  Committee  would  there- 
fore invite  attention  to  some  of  the  ways  in  which  errors  may 
be  committed  in  our  eflforts  to  improve  our  educational  system. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  errors  to  which  a  community  may  be 
exposed,  is  that  of  leaving  the  work  of  reform  which  may  have 
been  undertaken,  when  it  has  been  only  begun,  instead  of  carry- 
ing it  forward  to  its  completion.  For  instance,  the  people  of  one 
district  may  content  themselves  with  erecting  a  commodious 
flchool-house,  those  of  another  with  employing  a  more  efficient 
teacher,  those  of  another  with  purchasing  apparatus,  &c. ;  for* 
getting  that  all  these  things  combined,  and  many  others,  must 
receive  attention,  before  their  schools  can  be  on  a  satisfactory 
footing.  If  in  any  case  liberal  efforts  in  behalf  of  schools  have 
Jb^eeu  made,  and  the  people  have  been  disappointed  in  the  result, 
Jihe  failure  may  very  likely  be  traced  to  some  such  defective  view 
of  the  work  in- hand,  as  that  now  intimated.  Most  likely  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  has  already  been  fought ;  the  heaviest  expen-> 
4iture  has  already  been  incurred,  while  some  minor  arrangements, 
none  the  less  important  because  less  expensive,  require  attention, 
in  order  to  insure  success. 

Bat  this  simple  omission  of  a  part  of  the  work  undertaken, 
though  it  may  often  be  a  cause  of  failure,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one  that  requires  attention.  There  is  danger  of  making 
.changes,  perhaps  expensive  ones,  without  making  any  improve- 
ment ;  or,  what  is  worse,  making  changes  with  the  view  of  im- 
provement, which  shall  prove  to  be  positively  injurious.  Several 
errors  of  this  sort  will  now  claim  our  attention. 

1.  While  the  increase  of  teachers'  wages  is  justly  a  favorite 
subject  of  remark,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  if  teachers 
have*  been  paid  little,  their  services  have  often,  perhaps  generally, 
been  worth  little.  To  this  there  have  always  been  honorable 
exceptions,  and  their  number  is  happily  fast  increasing.  These 
exceptions  should  be  respected  and  paid  as  they  deserve  ;  and  in 
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proportion  as  this  is  done,  will  their  number  be  still  fatihss  in- 
creased. But  there  is  no  magic  in  high  pay,  that  will  of  ilaelf 
improve,  to  any  great  extent,  the  condition  of  a  eehool.  If  libenl 
pay  can  be  afforded,  the  greatest  care  should  be 'taken  to  give  it 
to  the  teacher  who  is  worth  it.  And  the  teacher  who  xnahee  to 
obtain  a  liberal  support  from  the  community,  must  qualify  him- 
self to  render  to  the  community  a  corresponding  eqo^ndent.  The 
Committee  see  nothing  in  the  employment  of  fi  teacher,  which 
should  distinguish  it  from  the  corresponding  transactions  in  the 
other  departments  of  life.  The  notion  that  a  well  qualified  teach- 
er should  pursue  his  toilsome  vocation  with  untiring  industry  at 
a  starving  pay  from  motives  of  benevolence,  is  wrong.  The 
people  must  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children,  or  they  have 
no  right  to  expect  that  the  work  will  be  done.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  notion  that  a  teacher  must  be  liberally  paid,  simply  be- 
cause he  is  a  teacher,  without  regard  to  his  qualifications  for  the 
high  vocation  which  he  has  assumed,  is  equally  wrong.  Let 
teachers  be  encouraged  to  expect  as  much  pay  as  their  services 
are  worth,  and  no  more. 

2.  In  the  erection  of  school-houses,  care  should  be  taken  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  accommodations  for  the  money  expended. 
Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject,  knows  that  a 
large  sum  may  easily  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  school- 
house,  without  obtaining  half  the  conveniences  that  might  have 
been  obtained  for  a  smaller  sum ;  and  in  case  of  so  large  an  ex- 
penditure as  that  required  for  this  purpose,  it  becomes  doubly  im- 
portant that  the  money  appropriated  by  the  people,  should  be  ex- 
pended to  the  best  advantage.  Without  enlarging  to  any  great 
^extent  upon  this  point,  the  Committee  would  specify  the  du^r 
;that  may  arise  from  copying  too  closely  what  has  been  done  in 
those  places  which  have  gone  ahead  in  this  work,  and  which 
have  therefore  been  held  up,  in  some  sort,  as  models  to  others. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  some  errors  may  very  likdy  have 
been  committed  in  those  places,  and  their  errors,  as  well  as  their 
improvements,  should  be  turned  jto  account  by  those  who  follow 
them.  It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  those  arrangements 
which  are  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  one  school,  may 
be  very  far  from  the  best  for  another  school.  The  size  aiid  ar- 
rangement of  desks  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  this  remark.  It  is 
a  great  convenience  to  have  large  desks,  with  a  plenty  of  aisle 
room  around  and  among  them.  But  in  very  lai^e  schools,  like 
the  grammar  schools  in  Providence,  this  convenience  cannot  be 
had  to  its  full  extent,  without  inconveniently  enlarging  the  area 
of  the  room  over  which  the  teacher  must  extend  his  supervision. 
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For  emoh  schools  we  ave  comp^ed  to  adopt  a  medium  between 
the  evil  of  very  small  and  clo6ely  arranged  desks,  and  that  of  very 
large  rooms.  In  the  fanning  districts,  and  in  most  cases  in  the 
villages,  there  will  be  no  such  necessity.  These  remarks  have 
been  suggested  by  the  fact,  that  men  have,  on  various  occasions, 
called  at  certain  schools,  to  take  the  dimensions  of  desks,  &;c.,/ 
without  appearix^  to  consider  sufficiently,  whether  they  might 
not  do  better  than  to  copy  the  furniture  in  question. 

3.  In  ficamiBg  regulations  for  schools,  committees  may  pass 
from  the  extreme  of  regulating  too  little,  to  that  of  regulating  too 
aaeh.  Ib  place  of  the  error  of  leaving  everything  to  accident, 
«r  to  the  judgment  or  caprice  of  the  teacher,  they  may  j^  into 
that  ef  making  their  regulations  so  minute  and  stringenti  as  to 
cnpple  die  energies  of  theteacher^  and  raider  him  little  bett^ 
tfaw  a  machine.  Regulations  prescribing  the  exact  length  of  re* 
eitBtions,  like  those  formerly  in  force  in  Lowell,  minute  rules  re* 
qpecting  the  maintenance  of  order  in  achool,  &c.,  seem  liable  to 
this  objection.  The  details  of  school  management  should  gqne* 
rally  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  should 
then  be  held  responsible  for  the  result. 

4.  In  rendering  the  course  of  study  more  liberal,  we  may  pass: 
£rom  the  extreme  of  teaching  too  little,  to  that  of  attempting  to 
teach  too  much.  In  elevating  the  standard  of  education,  so  that 
it  shall  cover  the  higher  branches,  we  may  neglect  those  which 
are  none  the  less  important  because  they  are  lower.  We  may 
have  teachers  in  our  schools,  who  will  win  for  themselves  ap- 
plause by  teaching  the  children  astronomy,  while  they  overlook 
the  necessity  of  teaching  them  to  spell.  A  teacher  from  one  of 
onr  villages,  where  considerable  efforts  had  been  made  in  behalf 
of  the  public  schools,  once  remarked,  that  it  was  difficult  to  in- 
duce his  pupils  to  Intend  to  spelling,  the  idea  prevailing  among 
them,  that  that  branch  belonged  to  the  primary  school.  He  must 
have  been  more  fortunate  than  most  teachers,  if  he  could  not  have 
demonstrated  in  a  few  moments  that  it  belonged  to  the  grammar 
school  too,  not  excepting  the  highest  class. 

5.  In  carrying  out  our  reforms,  we  expect  teachers  to  throw 
more  interest  into  the  exercises  of  the  school,  so  as  to  lead  pupils 
to  do  with  a  willing  mind,  that  which  they  formerly  did  against 
their  will  or  not  at  all.  Here  again  we  need  to  be  on  our  guard, 
or  in  the  place  of  teachers  who  made  the  school  room,  in  too 
many  cases,  a  place  of  mere  drudgery  or  idleness,  we  may  have 
those  who  will  call  into  use  every  expedient  to  render  the  whole 
business  of  education  mere  play.  Teachers  may  do  and  should 
do  much  to  render  tho  work  of  education  iuterestiug  to<  their  pu- 
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pils;  but,  if  the  variioua  expedients  which  aie  reeoaimieiided  (o 

vrin  attention  mid  excite  interest,  are  allowed  to  take  the  place  of 
genuine  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  of  thoroi^h,  system-  - 
atic  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  we  shall  fall,  so  far  as 
this  is  done,  of  procuring  for  our  children  that  sound  education 
which  should  ever  be  the  object  in  view.  Expedients  to  amuse 
children  should  take  but  little  time :  the  work  of  the  school  is 
study  and  instruction.  This  rule  should  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
dK>ugh  its  application  may  vary  much  in  strictness^  to  suit  the  age 
and  other  ckcumstances  of  the  pupils. 

6.  One  of  the  faults  generally  prevalent  in  w^iobls,  is,  thttt 
there  is  too  little  stud]^  in  them. '  If,  in  our  efforts  to  correet  this 
fiBtcilt,  we  escape  the  one  just  noticed,  we  may  fail  into  that  of 
requiring  pupils  to  study  too  much.  Perhaps  there  is  not  mueh 
danger  in  this  direction ;  yet  there  are  cases  where  the  caution 
here  offered  would  be  in  place.  The  health  of  pupils  leqiiiies 
relaxation  and  exercise ;  and  there  are  things  to  be  learned,  by 
girls  particularly,  which  are  not  taught  in  the  schools,  and  which 
will  therefore  require  time  elsewhere.  It  is  therefore  an  impor^ 
tant  question,  under  what  circumstances,  and  to  what  extent,  the 
practice  of  requiring  pupils  to  study  out  of  school  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

7.  The  subject  of  school  examinations  is  among  the  things 
that  will  demand  attention  wherever  any  considerable  efforts  are 
made  to  improve  schools.  On  this  point,  the  error  has  been  that 
of  making  the  examination  a  mere  farce,  in  which  thie  teacher* 
and  pupils  were  to  get  up  the  best  possible  show,  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  Such  an  examination  does  no  harm,  it  may 
db  some  good,  where  it  is  offered  for  just  what  it  is,  simply  an 
exhibition  or  show.  But,  if  an  effort  is  made  by  the  teacher,  to- 
pass  it  off  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  progress  and  standing  of 
his  pupils, — and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  such  things  are  some** 
times  done, — ^it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  affair  is  one  of  very  ob-* 
jectionable  morality.  In  whichever  light  the  affair  may  be 
viewed,  something  more  thorough  will  probably,  in  most  cases, 
be  thought  desirable.  An  examination  will  be  demanded,  at 
stated  intervals,  which  shall  show  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  how 
the  teacher  and  his  pupils  have  been  employed  during  the  period 
for  which  the  examination  is  held.  In  attempting  this,  there 
hcwe  been  indications  of  a  tendency  in  some  quaiters,  to  pass 
from  the  idle  show  in  which  the  pupils  are  required  to  know 
nothing,  except  the  lessons  for  the  day,  on  which  they  have  been 
incessantly  drilled  for  several  weeks,  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  rigidness,  in  which  the  pupils  shall  be  expected  to  be  so  thor- 
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oughly  acquainted  with  the  studies  in  whicfe  they  have  been  in? 
structed,  and  so  skilful  in  commanding  their  knowledge  of  those 
studies,  as  to  be  able  to  acquit  themselves  crejJitably,  when  ques- 
tioned in  any  manner  that  may  suggest  itself  to  the  examining 
conunittee. 

This  is  a  degree  of  thoroughness  which  many  believe  it,  in 
most  cases,  unreasonable  to  expect.  Supposing  this  opinion  to 
be  correct,  an  error  will  be  committed  whenevpi:  the  committee 
insist  on  taking  the  management  of  classes  at  examinations,  either 
wholly  or  chiefly  into  their  own  hands,  instead  of  leaving  it 
mainly  to  the  teacher.  When  such  ^  course  is  pursued  by  the 
committee,  it  probably  arises  from  the  supposition,  that  they 
can  have  np  assmanoe  of  a  fair  and  thorough  examination  in  any 
other  way.  This  is  so  only  when  the  teacher,  if  left  to  Himself, 
is  determined  to  be  unfair  or  superficial.  Any  teacher  may,  if 
he  will,  give  such  an  examination  of  his  classes  as  shall  satisfy 
all  present  that  there  is  no  imposition,  and  such  as  will  impart  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  his  school,  than  the  conunittee 
could  possibly  gain  in  the  same  time,  in  any  other  ws^y.  It  is 
but  fair  that  the  teacher  should  be  permitted  to  exljibit  his  own 
work ;  and  in  all  cases  where  he  is  disposed  to  pursue  a  frank 
and  manly  course  in  conducting  an  examination,  the  comiuittee 
should  interfere  but  little.  They  should  be  close  and  critical  ob- 
aeryers  of  the  exercises ;  but  they  shoul4  not,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, assimxe  the  duty  of  conducting  them.  The  committee  niay 
with  great  advantage  throw  in  many  incidental  questions ;  and 
there  may  be  cases  in  whiph,  for  particular  purposes,  or  undei 
peculiar  circumstances,  they  should  take  the  work  entirely  into 
their  own  hands;  but  the  Executiv,e  Committee  believe  that  the 
principles  here  advanced,  will  generally  be  found  correct. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  the  Committee  have  endeavored  to 
guard  against  aome  of  the  errors  which  we  ^re  liable  to  commit^ 
in  our  e^orts  to  ipaprove  our  public  schools.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  one  will  be  deterred  fropi  acting  ^t  all,  because 
there  is  liability  to  act  wrong.  There  is  the  same  liability  to  er^ 
ror  in  every  enterprise  that  is  undertaken,  wl^ether  for  public  or 
for  private  ends.  No  great  benefit  is  often  obtained  without 
well-directed  as  well  as  energetic  effort  j  and  few  enterprises 
promise  so  rich  a  reward  to  such  effort,  as  that  in  which  we,  as 
the  friends  of  popular  education,  are  enlisted.  It  may  reasonably 
be  expected  that  our  labors  will  result  in  bringing  out  many  no* 
ble  minds,  to  I^e  an  ornament  and  a  benefit  to  mankind,  that 
would  else  have  remained  in  obscurity.  But  this  i.^  not  the  high 
object  which  we  have  specially  in  view.     Our  purpose  is  not  iq 
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lead  a  few  favored  individuals  to  extraordinary  attainments  in 
learning,  but  rather  to  give  to  the  whole  people  a  good  practical 
education ;  such  an  education  as  the  whole  people  may  find  time 
to  acquire,  and  such  as  the  whole  people  may  find  use  for  in  the 
business  and  enjoyments  of  life.  The  Executive  Committee 
believe  this  to  be  an  object,  that  will  amply  compensate  for  all 
the  time  and  money  that  will  be  expended  upon  it ;  and  they 
would  therefore  urge  upon  all  to  exert  themselves,  according  to 
the  position  which  they  occupy,  for  its  attainment. 

Again,  this  object  can  never  be  attained  without  eflFort.  The 
affairs  of  education  will  not  take  care  of  themselves.  They  will 
neither  be  managed  efficiently  nor  economically,  if  they  are  not 
looked  after  by  the  people.  There  is  probably  no  other  depart-^ 
ment  in  the  affairs  of  life,  where  the  evils  of  mismanagement  are 
^o  enormous  as  in  the  schools.  The  money  expended  for  worth- 
less or  injurious  teaching,  the  untold  amount  of  pupils'  time  wast-!* 
ed  in  idleness  or  mischief,  the  hatred  of  books  induced  by  an  in- 
judicious course  of  study  and  unskilful  instruction,  the  waste  of 
comfort  arising  from  unsightly  and  ill-contrived  school-rooms, 
and  the  waste  of  human  life  consequent  upon  depriving  multi-r 
tudes  of  children  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  air,  present  an  ag- 
gregate of  evil  against  which  the  whole  community  might  well 
cry  out  with  indignation  and  alarm.  The  Committee  will  not 
undertake  to  say  where  these  evils  exist,  but  they  will  say  that 
they  are  liable  to  exist,  to  the  full  extent  here  described,  in  any 
community  where  the  schools  are  neglected  ;  and  for  this  reason 
they  would  call  upon  every  man,  especially  upon  every  man  of 
influence  in  his  town  or  neighborhood,  to  bestow  upon  the  school? 
ia  liberal  share  of  attention. 

A  caution  has  been  offered  against  paying  high  wages  to  poor 
teachers.  Let  this  error  be  avoided,  not  by  hiring  unskilful  teach- 
ers for  low  pay,  but  by  hiring  such  teachers  as  are  qualified  for 
their  work,  for  such  pay  as  will  command  their  services.  There 
jis  little  danger  of  over-estimating  the  difference  between  a  skil- 
ful and  an  unskilful  teacher.  The  one  may  keep  his  pupils  con- 
stantly employed,  the  other  may  keep  them  as  constantly  idle  ; 
the  one  may  keep  the  minds  of  a  class  constantly  awake,  the 
other  may  allow  them  as  constantly  to  sleep  ;  the  one  may  spend 
all  the  time  in  teaching  what  is  useful,  the  other  may  waste  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  teaching  what  is  useless ;  the  one  may  lead 
his  pupils  to  love  study,  the  other  may  lead  them  to  hate  it ;  the 
one  may  do  a  great  deal  to  make  his  pupils  better,  the  other  may 
do  as  much  to  make  them  worse.  If  this  be  true,  it  can  never 
be  good  economy  to  hire  a  poor  teacher,  because  he  can  be  ob= 
(ained  at  a  low  price. 
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Something  has  been  said  to  guard  against  the  misapplication 
of  funds  raised  for  the  erection  of  school-houses.  Yet  funds 
must  be  raised  for  this  purpose.  Let  any  one  witnessthe  con- 
trast between  an  airy,  commodious,  well-finished,  and  well-fur- 
nished school-room,  and  one  of  the  better  class  even  of  the  school- 
rooms which  have  commonly  been  met  with,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  wretched  hovels  in  which  many  schools  are  kept ;  and  let 
him  remember  that  the  school-room  is^  in  an  important  sense,  the 
home  of  our  children,  the  scene  of  a  large  share  of  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  he  will  need  no  other  argument  to  prove,  that  mon^ 
ey  must  be  expended  to  render  the  school-house,  as  well  as  the 
dwelling-house,  both  convenient  and  attractive.  It  must  be 
done,  because  the  comfort,  as  well  as  the  improvement,  of  our 
children,  is  dependent^  in  an  eminent  degree,  upon  it. 

Errors  have  been  pointed  out,  as  liable  to  occur  in  the  dis^ 
charge  of  various  duties  devolving  upon  school-committees ;  as 
in  framing  regulations  for  schools,  in  arranging  the  course  of 
studies,  and  in  attending  examinations.  Yet  these  duties  nmst 
be  performed.  Men  must  be  found  in  every  town,  and  if  possi- 
ble in  every  district,  who  will  accept  the  office  of  school-com- 
mittee, and  devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  performance  of  its 
duties.  Such  men  are  required  to  establish  the  schools  in  the 
first  instance ;  and  they  are  required  to  see  to  their  interests 
aAerwards.  The  best  teachers  will  do  better  when  they  are 
looked  after ;  and  without  an  efficient  school-committee,  teach- 
ers of  an  inferior  grade  will  find  their  way  into  the  schools ;  in 
which  case  the  need  of  careful  supervision  will  be  still  more  im- 
perative. 

But  it  is  not  supervision  strictly  that  a  school,  when  once  well 
established,  most  requires  of  its  committee.  It  is  simply  atten- 
tion ;  and  this  it  requires,  not  of  the  school-committee  only,  but 
of  the  whole  community.  The  school  must  be  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  things  worthy  of  attention.  Parents  must  visit  the  school, 
and  when  they  have  made  it  worthy  of  notice,  they  should  in- 
vite their  firiends  to  see  it  when  they  visit  them.  They  should 
converse  with  their  children  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  their 
respect  for  their  teachers,  and  their  interest  in  their  studies. 
They  should  encourage  the  teacher,  not  by  speaking  condoling- 
ly  of  his  trials, — ^for  few  teachers  are  fond  of  that  kind  of  sympa- 
thy,— ^but  by  showing  that  they  appreciate  his  services. 

The  effect  of  this  kind  of  attention  bestowed  upon  a  school,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  salutary.  The  teacher  no  longer  feels  that 
he  is  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  4oil  in  an  irksome 
business,  which  many  despise  and  nobody  cares  for ;  but  that  he 
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is  engaged  in  carrying  forward  an  important  work,  in  which  th^ 
Vhole  community  take  a  deep  interest ;  and  he  labors  with  re* 
doubled  cheerfulness  and  diligence,  thereby  giving  assurance 
that  the  just  expectations  of  the  community  will  be  realized. 
Nor  is  the  ^ffedt  upon  the  pupils  less  important.  If  parents  treat 
the  work  of  the  school  as  unworthy  of  attention,  their  chUdren 
Are  vefy  likdy  to  fall  into  the  same  error.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  parents  interest  themselves  in  the  school,  and  encouilige 
their  children  in  their  studies,  the  children  will  apply  themselves 
to  their  s<ihool  dilties  with  a  corresponding  alacrity  and  success. 
In  conclusion  the  Committee  remark,  that  while  much  caution 
is  to  be  exercised  in  carrying  forward  this  work  of  reform,  in  ac- 
tordanee  with  the  siiggestiohs  ihade  in  the  cotirse  tf  this  report, 
yet  the  work  must  go  on.  We  are  making  improvements  in 
every  thing  else,  and  we  must  make  improvements  in  oiir  schools. 
Money  must  be  raised  sufficient  to  ptiy  their  necessary  expenses ; 
school  officers  must  be  found  to  manage  their  affairs  ;  and  the 
tonmiunity,  at  lai^e,  must  throw  around  them  their  fostering 
tare. 

Sespect/uUy  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committeci 

C.  FARNUM. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  l3 

PR0CKBDIN68  OP  THE  THBD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  RHODE-ISAND 
INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institotb  of  In- 
8TBUCTION  took  place  in  the  State  House  on  Friday  evening,  Jan.  21st. 
Mr.  N.  Bishop,  Corresponding  Secretary,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  stated  its  object.  Mr.  Tourtellot,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  arriv- 
ing, took  the  chair.  Messrs.  Gammell,  Barnard  and  Austin  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
IVeasurer  presented  his  report,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Keith  was  appointed  a 
committee  to  audit  accounts. 

The  records  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read.  Mr.  Farnum  pre- 
vented the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  was  read  and  re- 
tceived;  and  it  was  vot^  that  it  be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Ptof  Gammell  remarked  that  people  are  ready 
tnoQgh  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  good  education,  but  they  are  not 
so  ready  to  give  their  attention  and  efforts  to  promote  it.  While  they  at- 
tend to  their  common  business  operations,  they  neglect  their  schools,  and 
other  means  of  improvement.  We  should  aim  to  awaken  a  livelier  interest. 

The  Itev.  Mr.  Vail  of  Westerly,  not  being  able  to  attend,  communi- 
cated a  cheering  account  of  the  cause  of  education  in  his  quarter.  One 
IhoDsand  dollars  have  been  recently  raised  for  the  establishment  of  a 
library. 

Mr.  Updike  illustrated  the  progress  of  education  in  this  State.  He 
«oiild  speak  from  an  extensive  observation.  He  knew  the  *'  District 
School  as  it  was  "  in  Rhode  Island.  He  had  known  some  of  its  teach- 
ers, men  who  were  employed  without  th^  slightest  regard  to  their  qual- 
ifications as  educators.  He  had  known  those  employed  in  the  sacred 
office  of  teacher  for  the  very  reason  that  they  were  unfit  for  any  thing 
else.  They  were  too  stupid,  shiftless,  and  feeble  in  body  and  mind 
4o  earn  their  btead  in  the  ordinary  way^  and  hence,  were  employed  to 
teach  school.  He  had  known  a  man,  an  instructor  of  youth,  whose  word 
upon  oath  was  not  respected  in  one  of  our  civil  courts.  Such  teachers, 
he  rejoiced  to  say,  could  not  now  be  found  in  our  schools.  A  different 
policy  prevails.  Teaching  is  now  regarded  as  a  profession,  second  to 
none  in  importance.  Those  who  enter  it  have  to  undergo  a  rigid  ex- 
amination. They  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  branches  in  which 
they  are  to  instruct.  They  must  possess  a  good  moral  character.  They 
must  adopt  improved  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline.  They  must 
devote  their  time  and  efforts  to  their  schools.  The  people  of  Rhode 
Island  no  longer  seek  the  cheapest,  but  the  best  men,  to  train  and  in- 
struct their  children. 

Mr.  Sbson,  of  North  Providence,  gave  a  statement  of  facts,  which 
Bhowed  conclusively  the  progress  of  education  in  his  vicinity.  A  few 
years  since,  and  only  one,  school-house  was  owned  in  Pawtucket,  and 
that  was  a  general  ofhce  for  the  transaction  of  town  business  and  for 
Various  meetitig^.  The  schools  were  kept  in  dirty,  inconvenient,  ill-ar- 
ranged artd  badly  situated  rooms.  Some  of  them  were  molested  with 
the  vexatious  clatter  of  machinery,  and  some  were  regaled  with  the  musi6 
of  an  Irish  wake.    The  only  virtue  of  these  rooms  was  their  chtapntss^ 
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The  miserable,  niggardly  policy  pre? ailed  which  makes  men  bow  impli* 
citly  to  the  '*  almighty  dollar/'  and  slight  the  laws  of  the  Almighty  Ma- 
ker. A  change  has  taken  place.  Pawtucket  now  has  school-houses  and 
schools  which  need  no  encomium  from  him.  The  people  are  justly 
proud  of  them,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  retrace  their  steps.  A  slight 
exception  exists.  Mr.  S.  concluded  with  the  sentiment  that  a  gixxl 
school  is  worth  what  it  costs.  Poor  articles  are  cheap  ;  good  ones  bring 
and  cost  money.     Education  must  be  paid  for,  or  it  is  nothing  worth. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  stated  some  interesting  faeta 
connected  with  public  libraries.  The  first  district  library,  established 
since  his  official  connection  with  the  State,  was  at  Portsmouth.  Mord 
than  $50  has  been  realized  by  this  library  by  letting  the  books  out  at 
one  cent  apiece.  Some  progress  has  b6en  made  in  seventeen  other 
places  (or  the  establishment  of  these  libraries.  More  than  four  thousand 
books  have  already  been  purchased  and  are  in  circulation^  and  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  five  thousand  more.  These  books 
are  read  and  are  exerting  an  untold  influence  on  the  character  of  ihA 
rising  generation.  Great  credit  is  due  those  gentlemen  who  have  exert- 
ed themselves  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  good  books  through  the  com* 
munity. 

Mr.  Bishop,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Providence,  briefly 
stated  the  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  schools  within  eight  years.  The  number  of  school-houses,  be^ 
longing  to  the  city,  has  increased  from  five  to  twenty-four,  and  the  nom- 
ber  of  scholars  in  attendance  from  Seventeen  hondred  to  six  thousand, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  from  twenty*seven  to  eighty-five. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  evening,  25th  inst.,  in  Westminster  Hail,  at  7 
o'clock. 

The  Institute  met  by  adjournment  at  Westminster  Hall,  <mi  Tuesday 
evening,  Jan.  25th.  Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  Vice  President,  for  Wash- 
ington county,  presiding. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee,  appointed  at  the  former 
meeting,  was  presented,  and  the  following  gentlemen  appointed  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

John  KiNGssunt,  President. 
Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  Vice  President,  for  Washington  County. 
Hon.  A,  Ballou,  "  Providence         " 

Rev.  A.  H.  DuMONT,         "  Newport  " 

J.  W.  Cook,  "  Bristol 

J.  S.  Kelton,  Esq.,  "  Kent  " 

Amos  Perry,  Corresponding  Secretary » 
C.  T.  Keith,  Recording  Secretary, 
T.  C.  Hartshorn,  Treasurer, 

Nathan  Bishop,  William  Gammell,  Christopher  G.  Perry,  Jesse  S. 
Tourtellot)  Caleb  Parnum,  Rev.  T.  Shepard,  Rev.  T.  H.  Vail,  Sylvester 
Patterson,  S.  Austin,  James  Bushee,  6.  C.  Wilson,  Thomas  R.  Hazard^ 
William  S.  Baker,  Directors. 
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Mr.  Barnaad,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  remarked  that  *'  he 
flboald  confine  what  he  had  to  say  on  this  occasion,  to  a  plain  statement 
of  facts  as  to  the  present  condition  of  public  schools,  and  to  the  efforts 
which  have  been  put  forth  to  improve  them  within  the  past  four  years. 
He  would  in  the  outset,  acknowledge  his  obligations  for  the  valuable  co- 
operation he  had  received  from  the  Institute,  and  particularly  to  the 
gentleman  who  has  presided  over  it  since  its  first  organization  in  this 
Hall  three  years  ago,  and  whom  nothing  but  sickness  could  detain  from 
this  meeting.  To  the  uniform,  personal  kindness  of  Mr.  Kingsbury,  to 
hia  soondy  practical  judgment  in  all  matters  relating  to  schools  and  edu«r 
pation,  to  his  prompt  business  habits,  to  his  large  public  spirit,  to  hia 

{unctiial  attendance,  and  valuable  addresses  in  every  meeting  of  the 
nstitnte  which  has  been  held  out  of  this  city,  and  to  the  pecuniary  aid 
which  his  high  character  and  influence  in  this  community  has  enable4 
him  to  extend  to  the  various  plans  which  have  been  adopted  by  this  de? 
partment,  Mr.  Barnard  desired  to  bear  this  public  testimony,  and  to 
make  his  grateful  acknowledgements,  both  personal  and  official. 

Much  has  been  attempted,  and  something  it  is  hoped  has  been  done, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  broad,  thorough  and  liberal  system  of  public  in^ 
ptraction,  by  interestiag  all  who  could  be  reached  by  the  living  voice  or 
|he  printed  page,  in  the  nature  and  means  of  education,  the  conditio!) 
and  wants  of  the  schools,  and  the  best  modes  of  introducing  desirable 
improvements.  To  this  end  public  meetings  have  been  held,  not  only  iq 
every  town,  but  in  every  village  and  neighborhood,  more  numerous  an4 
more  systematic  in  their  plan  of  operations  than  was  ever  attempted  ii^ 
any  other  community,  or  than  could  have  been  carried  out  in  the  same 
lime  in  any  state  of  greater  territory,  and  with  a  population  less  con-: 
t^ntrated  in  villages  than  this.  More  than  eleven  hundred  meetings  have 
been  held  expressly  to  discuss  topics  connected  with  the  public  schools, 
at  which  more  than  fifteen  hundred  addresses  have  been  delivered.  One 
hundred  and  fifly  of  these  meetings  have  continued  through  the  day  and 
evening;  upwards  of  one  hundred,  through  two  evenings  and  a  day; 
fifky,  through  two  days  and  three  evenings ;  and  twelve,  including  the 
Teachers'  Institutes,  through  an  entire  week.  In  addition  to  this  clas^ 
of  meetings  and  addresses,  upwards  of  two  hundred  meetings  of  teachers 
and  parents  have  been  held  for  lectures  and  discussions  on  improved 
methods  of  teaching  the  studies  ordinarily  pursued  in  public  schools,  and 
for  exhibitions  or  public  examinations  of  schools,  or  of  a  class  of  pupili) 
in  certain  studies,  such  as  arithmetic,  reading,  d&c.  These  meetings 
have  proved  highly  useful.  Besides  these  various  meetings,  experienced 
teachers  have  been  employed  to  visit  particular  towns  and  sections  of  the 
State,  and  converse  freely  with  parents  by  the  way-side  and  the  fire-side, 
on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  district  school.  By  these  various 
agencies  it  is  believed  that  a  public  meeting  has  been  held  within  three 
miles  of  every  home  in  Rhode-Island,  except  in  sections  of  a  few  towns 
where  an  audience  of  a  dozen  people  could  not  be  collected  in  a  circuit 
of  three  or  four  miles. 

To  the  interest  awakened  by  these  addresses  and  by  the  sympathy  of 
pmmbers  swayed  by  the  same  voice,  and  by  the  same  ideas,  must  be  added 
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the  more  permanent  and  thoughtful  interest  cultivated  by  the  reading  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  tracts  on  the  same  topics  at  home.  More  than 
sixteen  thousand  pamphlets  and  tracts,  each  containing  at  least  sixteen 
pages  of  educational  matter,  have  been  distributed  gratuitously  through 
the  State ;  and  in  one  year,  not  an  Almanac  was  sold  in  Rhode-Island 
without  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  educational  reading  attached.  This 
fitatement  does  not  include  the  official  school  documents  published  by 
che  State,  nor  the  Journal  of  the  Institute,  nor  upwards  of  twelve  hun- 
dred bound  volumes  on  schools  and  school  systems,  and  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  which  have  been  purchased  by  teachers,  or  which 
have  been  added  to  public  or  private  libraries  within  the  last  four  years. 
In  addition  to  the  printed  information  thus  disseminated,  the  columns  of 
the  different  newspapers  published  in  the  State  have  always  been  open  to 
original  and  selected  articles  on  education,  and  to  notices  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  school  meetings.  Not  a  single  article  has  ever  appfsared  in 
the  public  press  of  Rhode-Island,  calculated  to  impede  the  progress  of 
school  improvement,  to  injure  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  laboring  in 
{this  field,  or  to  mingle  up  the  question  of  public  schools  and  general  ed- 
ucation with  the  topics  of  angry  political,  sectarian  and  personal  contror 
versy,  by  which  every  community  is  liable  to  be  excited  and  embittered. 

With  this  preparation  for  practical  legislation,  and  for  popqlar  action 
in  the  several  towns  and  districts,  let  us  see  what  has  been  actually  ao? 
complished. 

1.  An  inefficient  school  system — confessedly  inefficient  both  in  its 
organization  and  admin'slration — a  system  which  required  at  every  sesr 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly,  special  legislation  to  secure  the  building 
and  repairs  of  school-houses,  and  the  adjustment  of  local  disputes—- 
which  contained  no  check  on  the  employment  of  unqualified  teachers^ 
and  provided  for  none  of  that  supervision  which  every  business  corpora- 
tion, with  the  smallest  capital,  extended  over  its  afiairs,  and  which,  in 
more  than  one  half  of  the  towns  of  the  State,  was  only  a  cumbersome 
machinery  to  expend,  almost  uselessly,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of 
public  money  annually, — has  been  abolished  ;  and  a  system  has  been  es- 
tablished, having  within  itself  capacities  of  adaptation  to  large  and  small 
districts,  and  to  towns  of  widely  different  circumstances,  as  to  the  num- 
ber, occupation  and  wealth  of  their  inhabitants,  and  which  provides  within 
itself,  for  the  establishment,  support  and  supervision  of  schools  of  different 
grades,  and  for  the  cheap  and  speedy  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  which 
inay  arise  in  its  administration.  Wherever  this  system  has  been  carried 
out,  it  has  more  than  realized  the  promises  of  its  bpst  friends.  If  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  opinion  of  those  persons  in  the  State  who 
have  had  most  to  do  witl^  its  administration,  or  of  persons  out  of  ||be 
State  who  have  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  systems  of  public  in- 
struction, this  system  will,  if  undisturbed  by  hasty  legislation,  and  if  sus- 
tained and  aided  by  the  same  agencies  which  are  now  at  work  among  us, 
make  the  public  schools  of  Rhode-Island  equal  to  tfip  best,  in  the  most 
favored  sections  of  any  other  state. 

But  this  change  in  the  school  system  and  habits  of  the  State  was 
pot  attempted,  or  accomplished  without  special  preparatioQ.     After  the 
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I  of  iIms  public  aeiioois,  and  the  working  of  the  old  »cbool  Jaw 
I  aseertBiiied  by  pefsooal  ob^ervHtioo,  arid  by  commuiiicatioaa   from 
-•diool  officers  in  erery  to#Q  in  the  State,  a  bill  waa  framed  by  request  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  winter  of  1844,  iu  which  all  thai  worked 
w^\  in  the  existing  law  was  retained,  and  only  such  modifications  and 
additions  as  experience  pointed  out  were  introduced.     This  bill  was  re* 
ported  in  May,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  House,  before  whom 
•t  was  explained  section  by  section  and  paragraph  by  paragraph.     After 
«oiiie  modifioatiods  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  and  printed;  and 
its  diseuasion  postponed  till  June.    In  June,  its  consideration  was  taken 
op,  its  several  provisions  explained  by  the  author  of  the  bill  before  the 
two  Honses  in  ccmventioj,  all  questions  answered — and  after  debate,  it 
received  tlie  almost  unanimous  sanction  of  the  House.     Iu  the  Senate, 
.its  constderation  was  postponed  until  the  people  could  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  and  pronounce  upon  it, — measures  having  been  taken  to 
pruit  tlie  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  with  the   remarks   made   by  the 
SdKKJ  Commissioner  in  explanation  of  its  provisions,  and  circtUated 
amongst  acfaool  officers  of  the  several  towns.     With  a  new  legislature, 
this  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  in  June,  1845,  a  familiar  exposition 
of  its  provisions  made  by  him  (Mr.  Barnard,)  before  that  body,  the  diffi- 
culties suggested  by  school  committees  were  explaiued,  a  few  modifica- 
tions introduced,  and  then  passed  by  a  large  majority.  The  House  adopted 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  postponing  the  operation  of  the  law  until  the 
October  se-'sion  following,  that  there  might  still  be  opportunity  for  the 
^people  to  examine  the  Act,  and  for  the  legislature  to  modify  its  provisiooF. 
The  law  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  November,  1845.     No  effort 
was  spared  by  this  department,  through  circulars,  public  addresses,  and 
conversations  with  sc||ool  officers  to  make  the  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new  system,  as  easy  as  possible,  and  to  introduce  a  uniform  and  ef- 
ficient administration  throughout  the  State.     To  this  end,  a  convention 
of  County  Inspectors,  Town  Committees,  and  District  Trustees,  inclu- 
ding the  most  experienced  school  officers  and  teachers  of  Rhode-Island, 
after  nine  months  practical  acquaintance  with  the  new  system,  was  held 
in  Providence,  at  which  every  difficulty  of  construction  was  presented 
and  discussed,  forms  of  proceedings  from  the  first  organization  of  a 
school  district  to  the  laying  and  collecting  of  a  tax.  specimens  of  school 
registero,  district  and  town  school  returns,  regulations  to  be  adopted  by 
school  committees  as  to  attendance,  classification  of  scholars,  gradation 
of  sehocds,  books,  examination  of  teachers  and   supervision  of  schools, 
were  brought  forward  and  considered.     The  results  of  this  convention, 
and  of  further  reflection  on  the  same  subject  were  embodied  in  a  pamph- 
let edition  of  the  school  laws,  and  distributed  to  every  school  officer.    It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  a  new  system  could  be  frameci  with  more  careful 
reference  to  the  wants  of  the  schools,  and  to^the  standard  of  preparation 
to  which  the  public  mind  had  been  or  could  be  carried. 

^  Something  has  been  done  under  the  new  law  to  furnish  the  public 
Mhools  with  spacious,  attractive,  and  convenient  sehooi-houses.  Four 
years  ego,  there  was  not  a  public  school-house  iu  the  State,  out  of  P/ov- 
idence,  which  could  be  pointed  to  a^  a  model  in  the  essential  features  of 
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aoch  a  structure.  Id  one  half  of  the  towns,  the  public  schools  were 
taught  In  buildings  owned  by  proprietors,  many  of  which,  were  eree- 
ted,  originally,  for  other  purposes,  and  all  df  them  were  unfit  for  children 
at  school — ^they  were  badly  located,  small,  inconvenient,  aind  dilapidated.  ' 
The  auention  of  parents  and  school  officers  was  early,  earnestly,  and 
perseveringly  called  to  the  almost  necessary  connection  between  a  good 
sehool-house  and  a  good  school,  and  to  the  immense  injury  done  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  children  by  the  too  common  neglect  of  ventilation' 
temperature,  and  furniture  of  school-rooms.  The  subject  was  introduce 
ed  into  every  public  address,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  th6  work  of  edu- 
cational improvement.  Six  thousand  pamphlets,  containing  a  variety  of 
plans  of  schooUhouses  for  large  and  small  districts,  and  for  schools  of 
different  grades,  were  scatter^  over  the  State.  Plans  and  details  of 
construction  were  gratuitously  furnished  to  builders  and  committees. 
Efforts  were  made  to  get  up  at  least  one  model  house  in  each  county  in 
which  the  true  principles  of  school  architecture  should  be  carried  oot^ 
and  could  be  seen.  Men  of  wealth  and  intelligence  in  the  lar^  districts 
were  seen  and  interested  in  the  erection  of  new  and  commodious  stroc- 
tures^-which  should  be  ornamental  to  the  village,  and  attractive  and 
comfortable  to  the  children.  School  committees  were  instructed  to  with- 
hold the  public  money  from  districts  whose  houses  should  be  considered 
by  them  as  not  schooh-wcrihy. 

The  results  have  more  than  justified  the  practicality  of  these  and 
other  efforts— a  complete  renovation,n ay  a  revolution  having  passed  over 
the  school-houses  of  Rhode  Island.  Old,  dilapidated,  repulsive,  incon- 
venient houses  having  given  place  to  new,  neat,  attractive  and  commodi- 
ous structures  in  a  majority  of  the  districts.  Liberal  appropriations  have 
been  freely  voted;  and  men  <lf  business  and  taste,  have  accepted  the  su- 
pervision of  its  expenditure.  Rhode  Island  can  now  boast  of  more  good 
school-houses  and  fewer  poor  ones,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number, 
than  any  other  State — more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars having  been  voluntarily  voted  for  this  purpose  in  less  than  three 
years,  not  including  the  city  of  Providence.  The  few  poor  houses  which 
remain,  if  they  can  resist  much  longer  the  attacks  of  the  elements,  can 
not  stand  up  against  the  accumulating  weight  of  public  condemnation. 

3^  Something  has  been  accomplished  in  augmenting  the  amount  of 
school  attendance,  and  especially  among  young  children  of  both  sexes, 
and  girls  of  over  twelve  years  of  age.  More  children  attend  school^ 
commencing  earlier  in  life,  and  continuing  later,  and  for  a  longer  period 
in  each  year.  The  statistics  on  this  point  for  the  State  cannot  be  given 
accurately — but  it  can  be  stated  generally,  that  whenever  a  good  schod- 
faouse  has  been  built,  a  good  teacher  employed,  and  public  and  parental 
interest  has  been  awakened  by  addresses  and  other  ways,  the  attendance 
has  been  increased,  at  least,  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  term  prolonged,  at 
least  two  months  in  the  yeaV.  Many  most  encouraging  facts  could  be 
stated  under  this  head.  Still  a  great  work  has  to  be  done-  the  great 
work,  next  to  imparting  a  professional  training  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  to  teach  the  schools — to  bring  a  larger  number  of  the 
children  of  the  State,  regularly  and  punctually,  for  at  least  eight  months 
^0  the  year,  under  improved  mi^thods  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 
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4.  Something  has  been  done  to  make  the  school  attendance  of  child- 
ren  more  profitable,  by  establishing  a  gradation  of  schools  in  the  large 
districts.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  primary  schools  under  female  teach- 
ers have  been  opened  for  the' first  time,  in  village  districts,  for  tne  young 
children,  and  in  several  instances,  a  High  school,  in  addition  to  primary 
and  intermediate,  has  been  established. 

5.  The  course  of  instruction  generally  in  the  State,  is  more  thorough, 
practical  and  complete.  The  elementary  studies  are  more  attended  to, — 
miiBic,  linear  drawing,  composition  and  mathematics  as  applied  to  prac- 
tical lifey  have  been  introduced  into  many  schools  ;  and  all  of  the  stud- 
ies, in  a  majority  of  the  schools,  are  taught  after  better  methods,  in  bet« 
ter  books,  and  in  many  schools,  with  the  advantage  of  the  black-board, 
globes,  outline  maps,  and  other  means  of  illustration.  There  is  not  a 
new  school-house,  and  hardly  a  school-honse  of  any  kind  in  the  State, 
which  is  not  supplied  with  a  black-board.  One  third  of  the  districts,  or 
the  teachers  have  a  terrestrial  globe,  and  a  set  of  outline  maps.  The  im- 
portance of  furnishing  teachers  with  ever^  kind  of  apparatus  by  whicb 
the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  pupil  can  be  enlisted  in  the  work  of  his  own 
education,  is  beginning  to  be  felt;  and  once  felt,  their  introduction  in  the 
schools  will  follow  as  promptly,  as  the  school-houses  have  been  improved. 

6.  Something  has  been  done  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text  books  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  same  town.  In  1844  there  were  but  three  towns 
in  which  there  were  any  regulations  on  the  subject ;  in  1845,  it  was  as-" 
certained  that  there  were  fifty-three  difiereni  kinds  df  works  in  spelling 
and  Reading,  nineteen  in  Arithmetic,  seven  in  Geography,  ten  in  Gram-' 
mar,  six  in  History,  d£fC.  In  twenty-two  towns,  the  committee  have 
adopted  a  uniform  set  of  text  books,and  in  eighteen  of  these,measures  have 
been  adopted  in  co-operation  with  this  department,  by  whicb  these  book» 
have  been  introduced  at  reduced  prices.  It  is  believed  that  a  saving  has 
in  this  way  been  efiected  to  parents,  within  two  years,equal.to  the  wholer 
aanoant  expended  by  the  State  on  the  office  of  School  Commissioner. 

7.  Something  has  been  done  to  secure  the  more  extensive  and  perma- 
sent  employment  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  to  put  in  operation, 
^noies  by  which  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  all  of  the 
Bchoola  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  improved.  The^provision  of 
the  law  requiring  teachers  to  be  examined,  has  led  to  the  rejection,  in 
one  year,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  applicants — iippUoants,  who 
would  qaietly  have  been  employed  by  the  districts,  and  who  would  have 
taught  in  the  same  old  mechanical  way  as  before,  but  for  this  provision. 
The  itinerating  agency  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Baker, — his  familiar  practical  lee 
tores;  his  conversations  with  teachers,  parents  and  pupils ;  his  exhibition 
of  improved  methods  by  classes  of  pnpils  at  public  meetings^  and  the 
methods  adopted  in  his  own  schoolroom,  have  done  an  untold  amoont  of 
good  in  leading  teachers  to  their  own  improvement,  and  inducing  parents 
and  trustees  to  employ  only  well  qualified  teachers.  The  Teacher^  Insti- 
tutes which  have  been  held  in  the  Autumn  of  each  year,  for  three  yean 
past,  have  helped  to  train  the  public  to  the  appreciation  of  good  teach- 
ers, end  at  the  same  time,  to  elevate  the  standard,  and  quicken  the'spirit 

*of  improvement  «mong  teachers  themselve3.     The  same  thing  has  been 
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dooe  by  the  meeting  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  same  and  the  idjoittkig 
towns,  for  the  consideration  of  topics  connected  with  the  classificition, 
instruction  and  discipline  of  schools.  Arrangements  hare  been  made' to 
hold  ttf^wards  of  fifty  meetings  of  this  kind  in  the  course  of  this  winter. 
The  reading  of  good  books  ort  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching , 
which  have  been  brought  w^ithin  the  reach  of  every  instructor,  and  the 
habit  of  visitmg  each  other's  schools,  and  especially  such  schools  as 
have  an  established  reputation,  have  helped  to  improve  a  large  number  of 
teachers.  Whenever  applied  to,  he  (Mr.  Barnard)  had  assisted  districtA 
that  were  disposed  to  pay  adequate  wages,  in  procuring  good  teachers; 
and  good  teachers,  in  obtaining  desirable  situations.  No  better  service 
can  be  rendered  the  cause  of  scliool  improvement  in  any  town,  than  bj 
introducing  into  it,  a  good  teacher  of  high  moral,  and  literary  qnalifica* 
tions.  The  employment  of  a  large  number  of  female  teachers,  not  only 
in  the  primary,  but  in  the  district  school  in  the  winter,  as  well  as  in  the 
summer,  has  improved  the  discipline,  the  moral  influence,  and  the  man- 
ners of  our  public  schools.  Without  having  any  angry  discussions  as  to 
the  merits  of  different  kinds  of  school  discipline,  a  great  and  happy 
change  has  taken  place  both  in  the  practice  of  teachers,  and  in  public 
sentiment.  There  is  more  disposition  to  sustain  the  teacher  in  the  exer- 
cise of  parental  authority  in  his  school,  and  less  occasion  on  his  part  to 
appeal  to  harsh  and  severe  punishments. 

8.  The  public  schools  of  a  majority  of  the  towns  have  been  brought 
for  the  first  time  under  a  general  system  of  regulations,  and  have  been 
subjected  to  an  intelliget^,  energetic,  and  vigilant  supervision.  Men  of 
prompt  business  habits,  large  views  of  education,  and  a  generous  public 
spirit,  have  consented  to  act  on  the  schoo)  committee.  Committees  have 
studied  the  improvements  of  the  day,  and  Ubored  to  introduce  them  in- 
to the  schools.  They  have  sympathized  ivith  the  teachers  in  their  trials, 
and  while  they  have  been  charitable  and  indulgent  towards  them,  they 
have  known  what  to  expect  and  require  at  their  hands.  They*  have  ap- 
preciated, encouraged,  and  properly  compensated  good  teachers,  and 
have  stimulated  or  displaced  the  sluggish,  incompetent,  or  immoral. 
They  have  visited  the  schools  from  time  to  time,  not  only  according  to 
law,  but  as  men  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  progress,  and  were  aware  of 
the  spirit  which  such  visits  infuse  into  teachers  and  pupils.  They  have, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  given  a  faithful  account  of  their  own  doings,  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools,  roeteing  out  just  praise  where  it  was  de- 
served, to  teachers,  and  to  districts,  and  dealing  severely,  but  justly  with 
poor  schools,  dilapidated  school-houses,  incompetent-  teachers,  and  re- 
fractory and  neglectful  districts. 

9.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  exclu- 
sive of  large  sums  voted  for  the  repairs  and  building  of  school-houses, 
has  been  increased  in  two-thirds  of  the  towns,  since  1844;  and  in  1847; 
the  aggregate  amount  raised  by  tax  in  the  State  for  the  compensation  of 
teachers  alone,  was  nearly  double  the  amount  paid  out  of  the  General 
Treasury  for  the  same  purpose.  In  184(5,  for  the  first  time  in  two  hun- 
dred, years,  every  town  in  Rhode  Island  voted  and  collected  a  school 
tax — and  it  cannot  yet  be  ascertained  that  any  town  ha?  been  madepoor-i 
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er  kf  it(B  appropriation,  while  it  is  certain  that -in  eyrery  town  where  the 
apfHropriation  has  been  wisely  expended,  (as  it  might  have  been  in  every 
town,)  better  teachers  have  been  employed,  and  the  length  of  the  schocd 
term  has  been  prolonged — thus  converting  a  portion  of  thfi  material 
wealth  of  the  town,  into  intelligence  and  virtue,  which  will  hereafter  di^ 
ftwe  happiness,  create  wealth,  and  preserve  it  from  waste.  In  1847, 
three  towns  which  had  for  the  first  time  in  1846,  wheeled  into  the  rank» 
of  the  advancing  colnmn  of  progress,  fell  away,  and  it  is  already  certain 
in  these  towns,  that  while  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  educated  are 
prcyvided  for  in  private  schools,  at  an  expense  exceeding  thrice  the 
amoont  of  the  whole  school  tax  of  the  year  preceding,  the  children  of  the 
poor  are  thrown  back  at  least  one  year  in  their  opportunities  of  educa-^ 
tion ;'  and  the  aggregate  intelligence  of  the  next  generation  of  men  and 
women  will  be  diminished  to  that  extent.  As  high  as  the  standard  of 
iBtelligeoce  may  be  in  these  towns,  as  compared  with  other  towns  in  the 
State,  or  in  New  England,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  stand  this  diminu-- 
tioD,  year  after  year,  withont  sinking  far  below  the  general  average,. 
and  withont  reaching  a  point  of  popular  ignorance  at  which  the  people 
will  not  know  how  ignorant  they  are.  The  only  towns  in  New  England, 
which  in  1847  deliberately  refused  to  fnake  provision  for  public  schools,. 
were  New  Shoreham,  and  East,  and  West,  G-reenwich, — three  towns- 
baring  a  ranch  larger  valuation  than  many  towns  in  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
montand  New  Hampshire  which  raised  voluntarily  by  tax  three  times 
the  amount  required  to  be  raised  under  the  school  law  of  Rhode-Island.' 

10.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  town,  villag.e 
and  district  libraries,  and  in  arranging  courses  of  popular  lectures  on* 
aabjects  of  science,  art,  literature  and  practical  life. 

A  library  of  five  hundred  volumes  has  been  purchased  for  a  district 
in  Portamonth,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  hundred  dollars,  towards  which' 
BBsstSFibbe  contributed  one  hundred  dollars.  In  Glocester,  Burrillville, 
and  Foster,  there  will  soon  be  libraries,  each  containing  about  sevent 
boadred  volumes,  and  all  of  them  owing  their  origin  to  a  liberd  dona- 
tion by  Amaaa  Manton,  Esq.,  of  this  city.  The  Lonsdale  Company 
have  expended  finre  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  a  library 
of  nearly  one  thousand  volumes.  In  Westerly  one  thonsand  dollars,  and 
in  Slatersville,  five  hundred  dollars,  have  ■  been  subscribed  for  the  same 
object  In  Coventry,  there  is  already  a  library  of  four  hundred  volemes  * 
at  Washington  village,  and  there  will  soon  be  a  second  of  nearly  the 
same  nvraber  of  volunies,  at  Bowen's  Hill.  There  are  alto,  libraries  at 
theOlobe,  Bemon  and  Hamlet,  in  Smithfield  ;  and  at  Mumfords';  Caroli- 
na, Peacedale,  and  other  points  in  South  Kingstown.  Similar  efforts 
are  making  elsewhere,  and  a  work  has  thus  been  begun,  which  it  is  hoped, 
will  not  be  suspended  until  every  town,  and  everylarge  village  in  the  State  is 
sopfrfied  with  a  library  of  good  books,  which  shall  carry  the  blessings 
and  advantages  of  knowledge  to  every  workshop,  and  every  fire-side. 

Seventeen  courses  of  popular  lectures  have  been  established  in  as^ 
many  villages,  which  have  already  awakened  a  spirit  for  reading,  dis-- 
seminated  much  usefiil  information  on  subjects  of  practical  importance, 
suggested  topics  and  improved  the  whole  tone  of  conversation,  and 
brought  people  of  widely  differing  sentiments  and  habits,  to  a  common^ 
source  of  enjoyment. 
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11.    As  at  once  the  source  of  most  of  the  improvements  which  have 
thus  far  been  made,  and  as  the  pledge  of  a  still  greater  advance  in  lii- 
ture,  there  has  been  awakened  a  good  degree  of  parental  and  public  in- 
terest on  the  subject  of  schools  and  education.     The   profound   apathy 
which  hung  like  a  dead  man's  shroud  on  the  public  heart,  has  disap* 
peared,  and  parents  are  begin ing  to  co-operate  with  school  officers  aad 
teachers  in  carrjring  out  the  purposes  of  the  law ;  and  the  school  inf«- 
est  is  fast  becoming  a  prominent  interest  in  the  State.    Let  it  once  be- 
come such — let  men  read,  think,  talk  and  act  about  it,  as  they  do  aboat 
making  money,  or  carrying  a  political  election  or  propagating  a  creed, 
and  Rhode-Island  will  become  the  model  State  of  the  Union.     And  why 
should    she    net?    No   other   State  possesses  such    facilities.      Q[er 
territory    is  small,  and  every    advance  in  one  town  or  district,  can 
easily  be  known,  seen  and  felt  in  every  other.     Her  wealth  is  abundant, 
—more  abundant,  and  more  equally  distributed  than  in  any    other  state. 
Her  population  is  concentrated  in  villages,  which  will  admit  ofthe  estab- 
lishment of  public  schools  of  the  highest  grade.    The  occupations  of 
the  people  are  diverse,  and  this  is  at  once  an    element  of  power  and 
safety.    Commerce  will  give  expansion ;  manufactures  and  the  mecbaii- 
ical  arts  will  give  activity,  power,  invention  and  skill ;  and  agriculture, 
the  prudence  and  conservatism  which  should  belong  to  the  intellectoai' 
character  and  habits  of  a  people.     Rhode-Island  has  a  large  city,  to 
which  the  entire  population  of  the  State  is  brought  by  business  or  pleas- 
ure every  year,  and  which  should  impart  a  higher  tone  of  manners,  in- 
telligence and  business,  than  can  exist  in  a  state  without  a  capital ;  and 
fortunately,  Providence  has  set  a  noble  example  to  the  rest  of  the  State 
in  her  educational  institutions, — in  the  provision  of  her  citizens  for 
schools,  libraries,  and  institutions  of  religion  and  benevolence.    Rhode- 
Island  too  has  a  history, — her  own  peculiar  history ;  and  her  great  names, 
-—the  names  of  Williams,  and  Clark,  of  Green,  and  Perry,   of  Brown, 
and   Slater,  are  a  rich   inheritance,  and  make  her  sons  and  daughters 
who  remove  into  other  States,  proud  of  their  paternal  home. 

This  is  a  just  and  noble  pride.  But  let  no  Rhode  Islander  forget  the  tift- 
mense  fund  of  talent  which  has  slumbered  in  unconsciousne9s,  or  been  on- 
ly half  developed,  in  the  country  towns  of  this  State  by  reason  of  the  de- 
fective provision  for  general  education.  Let  the  past  four  years  be  the 
first  years  of  a  newera-^an  era  in  which  education,  universal  education, 
the  complete  and  thorough  education  of  every  child  born  or  lir- 
ing  in  the  State — shall  be  realized.  Let  the  problem  be  solved — how 
much  waste  by  vice  and  crime  can  be  prevented,  how  much  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  State  can  be  augmented,  how  far  happy  homes  can  be 
multiplied,  by  the  right  cultivation  of  the  moral  nature,  and  the  propor- 
tionate developement  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  every  child ;— -how 
much  more,  and  how  much  better,  the  hand  can  work  when  directed  by  an 
intelligent  mind ;  how  inventions  for  abridging  labor  can  be  multiplied 
by  cultivated  and  active  thought ;  in  fine,  how  a  State  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  people  can  be  made  equal  to  a  state  of  ten  times  that  naoif 
ber-— can  be  made  truly  an  Empire  State,  ruling  by  the  supremacy  of 
mind  and  the  moral  sentiments.    All  this  can  be  accomplisbed  by  filling 
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the  State  with  educated  mothers,  well  qualified  teachera,  and  good  bdoks, 

asd  briDgtng  these  mighty  agencies  to  bear  directly  and  under  the  most 

fiivor^rfe  circumstances  upon  every  child  and  every  adult. 

-  la  conelusion,  Mr.  Barnard  remarked  that  this  was  the  last  annual 

neeting  of  the  Institute  which  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  attending 

in  liis  preeent  official  relations  to  the  public  schools.    The  state  of  his 

heelth  {ureeluded  his  discharging  satisfactorily  to  himself  the  labors  he 

had  heretofoiw  performed.     As  iellow  laborers  in  a  common  field,  he 

woold  say,  to  all,  teachers,  school  officers,  and  citizens,  persevere  in  the 

aseaearea  which  have  thus  far  been  adopted,  and  adopt  others  more  ef* 

fietent.     Act  directly,  and  by  all  available  means,  on  the  public  mind ; 

qnlcken,  enlighten,  and  direct  aright  the  popular  intelligence,  as  the 

aource  ojf  all  practical  legislation,  and  judicious  action  on  the  subject  of 

schools.     Secure  every  advance  in  popular  intelligence  and  feeling  by 

judicious  legal  enactment — for  public  sentiment  and  action  will  not  long 

lemain  in  advance  of  the  law.    See  to  it,  that  the  children  of  )he  State 

and  especially  those  who  Kve  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  your  city,  or 

labor  in  your  mills  and  shops,  are  gathered  regularly  during  their  school 

years  into  good  schools.    Establish  institutions  of  industry,  and  reform* 

ation  for  vagrant  cliildren,  and  juvenile  criminals.     Educate  welF,  if  yon 

can  educate  only  one  sex,  the  female  children,  so  that  every  home  shall 

have  an  educated  mother.    Bring  the  mighty  stimulus  of  the  living  voice, 

and  well  matured  thought  on  great  moru,  scientific,  literary,  and  practi* 

cal  topics,  to  bear  on  the  whole  community  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered 

together  to  listen  to  popular  lectures.    Introduce  into  every  town,  and 

every  fiunily  the  great  and  the  good  of  all  past  time,  of  this  and  other 

countries,  by  means  of  public  libraries  of  well  selected  books.    And 

above  all  provide  for  the  professional  training,  the  permanent  employ* 

ment,  and  reasonable  compensation  of  teachers — and  especially,  oft  fe» 

male  teachers,  for  upon  their  agency  in  popular  education  must  we  rely 

for  a  higher  style  of  manners,'  morals,  and  intellectual  culture.     Let  the 

munificent  offisr  of  Mr.  Charles  Potter,  of  the  Tockwotton  House,  for 

the  purpose  of  a  Normal  School— a  building  having  an  extent  of  accom* 

modati<m  admirably  adapted  to  the  object,  which  thirty  thousand  dollars, 

however  judiciously  laid  out,  could  not  furnish — be  accepted.     Let  it  be 

known  as  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  and  Institute  of  Public  In» 

stmctioD-^the  depository  of  school  furniture  and  apparatus — the  office 

of  your  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools— the  intelligence  office  of  teach- 

etSy  and  lecturers,^n  fine  as  the  head  quarters  of  education..    Such  an 

Institution  can  be  organized  on  a  plan,  which  in  five  years  will  place  the 

cause  of  public  instruction  in  advance  of  where  it  will  be  in  twenty  un« 

der  the  operation  of  present  agencies. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Brofessor  Gammell,  who  present* 
ed  the  following  resolutions,  viz.: 

Mesobfed,  That  the  present  condition  of  education  in  Rhode  Island 
deaarvea  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  encouraging  beginning  of  the  enter* 
nrise,  but  that  in  <M'der  to  carry  it  forward  and  secure  the  high  objects 
It  aims  to  aeeomplishy  die  cause  more  especially  demands  the  renewed 
and  continued  efibrts  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
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Professor  Gammell  remarked  that  all  which  had  hitherto  been  achieved, 
whether  by  public  eaactment  or  by  private  luonificeDce  and  exertioBp 
waa  but  the  beginning  of  the  great  work  of  educating  the  peo|de. 
Many  changes  had  been  effected,  better  teachers  were  employed,  better 
school-houses  were  erected,  better  views  of  education  were  prevailing, 
and  noble  examples  of  individual  beneficence  had  been  presented ;  but 
all  these,  great  and  important  as  they  were,  were  but  the  comfnencement 
of  an  undertaking  which  was  to  be  completed  in  future  years.  Wheth- 
er  we  look  at  the  seaport  towns  or  the  country,  the  city  or  the  State  at 
large,  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  regarded  as  an  end  to  be  content- 
ed with,  and  to  be  left  as  finished.  In  Providence  the  school  system  has 
been  in  operation  for  eight  years.  We  have  between  forty  and  fifty 
schools — ^primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  schools,  and  a  high  school. 
We  have  upwards  of  eighty  teachers  of  different  grades,  and  the  whole 
system  costs  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Yet  even  here, 
with  all  these  ample  arrangements,  .which  have  been  so  long  in  existence, 
the  standard  is  not  so  high,  and  good  education  is  not  appreciated,  as  the 
interests  of  the  city  really  demand. 

BoySy'especially,  were  not  kept  at  school  so  regularly  or  for  so  long  a 
time  as  they  should  be.  He  was  sorry  to  confess,  that  after  all  the  effort 
;and  money  which  had  been  expended  for  free  education  here,  so  few 
>were  willing  to  spend  time  enough  to  receive  it  The  male  department 
o£  the  high  school  was  seldom  if  ever  full.  Boys  were  constantly  leaving 
lit  to  go  into  stores  to  earn  a  little  money,  before  their  education  was 
•half  completed.  This  showed  that  the  work  was  only  began — that  edn- 
«cation  was  not  appreciated  in  many  portions  of  the  community  as  it  ought 
ao  be.  The  same  at  least  was  equally  true  of  the  State  at  large.  What 
^has  been  done  was  bat  the  beginning.  The  State  was  like  ground  which 
thad  indeed  been  reclaimed  from  wildness  and  barrenness,  which  had  been 
an  part  sown  over  with  good  seed,  but  it  stiH  required  many  a  day  of  toil 
and  patient  culture  before  any  full  harvest.of  golden  grain  could  be  gath- 
«ered  in. 

In  order  to  carry  forward  what  has  been  done,  the  resolution  declared 
<the  necessity  of  renewed  and  continued  effort — ^an  effort  which  is  never  ^ 
Ao  be  relaxed.  The  system  must  still  be  sustained  by  the  wise  provisions 
.of  public  law,  by  the  constant  attention  of  public  officers,  and  more 
*than  all  by  the  fostering  care  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  people. 
This  is  what  it  especially  needs.  Laws  and  magistrates  were  in  themselves 
insufficient.  Individual  citizens  must  give  their  time  and  attention  to 
the  subject  as  to  a  great  interest  of  society,  and  by  their  precept  and  ex- 
ample lead  the  public  mind  up  to  a  high  appreciation  of  its  transcendant 
importance.  It  is  always  a  few  individuals  who  mould  the  character  of 
a  community — they  shape  its  opinions  and  direct  its  actions. 

The  presence  of  a  few  liberal  minded  and  generous  men  is  the  true 
secret  of  the  prosperity  and  social  progress  of  many  a  thriving  town. 
Their  influence  explains  the  social  order  and  beaaty,  the  intelligeace 
and  virtue  that  reign  among  the  people.  We  need  such  men  to  carry 
forward  our  education  both  in  the  city  and  the  country.  Some  such  we 
.already  had,  and  among  these  he  would  venture  to  refer  to  the  President 
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of  this  lostitatey  (Mr.  Kingsbury,)  now  absent  bj  severe  sickness. 
Though  occupied  with  a  laborious  profession,  he  had  found  time  to  ac- 
complish a  vast  amount  of  benefit  to  the  cause  of  education, by  solicit- 
ing funds  and  visiting  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  by  giving  his  con- 
stant influence  to  its  advancement.  Such  men  were  always  too  few, 
and  the  higher  interests  of  society  suffer  for  the  want  of  them. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late,  said  Professor  G.,  about  the  peculiar  mis- 
sion of  Rhode  Island.  But  whatever'it  may  be,  we  must  have  education. 
If  we  are  to  show  the  excellence  of  our  peculiar  ideas  of  government, 
or  if  we  are  still,  as  has  lately  been  said,  to  demonstrate  to  all  the  world 
the  benefits  of  public  economy  and  of  small  salaries,  we  shall  always 
need  education,  and  that  of  the  highest  and  best  kind.  We  shall  need 
it  for  the  advancement  of  all  our  industrial  interests  which  require  the 
constant  application  of  the  principles  of  science.  We  shall  need  it  to 
give  as  character  and  importance  as  a  State, — to  grow  for  us  men  who 
can  assert  our  principles  and  vindicate  our  rights  in  the  councils  of  this 
great  and  still  extending  confederacy. 

Mr.  Osgood,  beins  called  upon  by  the  chairman,  said  that  he  was  re- 
lactant  to  follow  addresses  so  able  and  finished,  with  any  remarks  so 
cmde  and  off-hand  as  his  must  needs  be.  He  felt  himself  able,  howeve^, 
from  some  little  personal  observation,  to  confirm  the  views  that  had  been 
presented.  He  would  .speak  particularly  of  the  influence  of  town  and 
district  libraries  and  popular  lectures. 

It  takes  but  a  small  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  to  state  that  a  library 
of  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  volumes  has  been  established  in  a  place. 
But  the  event  is  by  no  means  small  in  itself  What,  in  fact,  is  it  but  the 
introduction  of  a  company  of  gifted  instructors,  many  of  them  the  very 
master-minds  of  the  human  race  into  the  community  ?  If  great  proces- 
sions parade  the  streets  to  do  honor  to  the  remains  of  some  noted  soldier, 
or  to  attend  some  sacred  relic,. as  the  tooth  of  a  monk  or  the  toe  of  a 
hermit  to  its  consecrated  resting  place,  it  would  not  surely  be  out  of 
keeping  to  welcome  yet  more  enthusiastically  the  approach  of  great 
miods  who  still  live  in  their  works.  It  would  be  no  great  extravagance 
for  the  whole  town,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  turn  out  in  festive 
procession  and  escort  the  selectors  of  good  books  to  its  receptacle. 

He  was  glad  that  in  some  cases,  gentlemen  of  affluence  had  made  val- 
uable donations  of  libraries  to  their  native  towns — thus  reversing  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  coming  to  the  city  not  to  squander  but 
to  increase  their  substance,  and  spare  a  portion  for  old  friends  and  home 
in  the  country.  He  would  like  to  see  the  custom  universal,  even  although 
something  of  city  luxury  might  be  retrenched  to  furnish  the  bounty. 

Mr.  0  spoke  of  cases  within  his  own  observation,  especially  of  the 
excellent  influence  of  the  library  in  Lonsdale,  founded  there  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  very  flourishing. 

He  spoke  of  the  excellent  influence  of  popular  lectures  in  creating  a 

tsste  for  reading  and  desire  for  education.     He  insisted  much  upon  the 

inflnence  of  lectures,  and  all  assemblies  for  mutual  improvement  upon 

Mcial  manners  and  ideais  of  order.     He  described  the  recklessness  of 

2C 
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hoys  in  the  streets,  halls  and  churches  of  one  of  oar  towns  where  free 
schools  are  neglected,  and  contrasted  the  demeanor  of  hoys  left  to  their 
own  caprices  and  those  trained  to  good  order  at  school. 

He  closed  by  referring  to  the  earnest  self-determination  so  character- 
istic  of  our  State,  and  trusted  that  the  indomitable  spirit  that  had  been 
shown  in  ancient  years  of  trial  would  be  manifested  now  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  learning.  Let  Rhode  Island  keep  her  staunch  individualism, 
and  be  all  the  more  true  to  it  by  earnest  co-operation  that  shall  make 
every  man  truer  to  himself  by  being  truer  to  his  neighbor  and  his  God. 
He  believed  that  we  had  every  ground  for  hope  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
gress of  education. 

Mr.  Bishop,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Providence, 
closed  the  proceedings  of  the  evening  with  some  very  clear,  forcible, 
and  appropriate  remarks,  on  the  duty  of  parents  and  guardians  of  chil- 
dren to  the  schools.  He  spoke  of  the  evils,  which  children  who  are 
DOW  allowed  to  absent  themselvet  from  school,  inflict  on  the  good  name 
of  the  city,  and  on  the  still  greater  evils  which  their  vices  and  crime, 
the  result  of  vagrant  and  idle  habits  in  youth,  will  one  day  inflict  upon 
its  peace  and  prosperity.  But  the  evil  was  not  so  easily  remedied,  as 
many  suppose.  Appeals  to  the  children  or  their  parents  through  the 
public  meeting,  or  the  printed  page  could  not  do  it, — for  such  children 
and  such  parents  do  not  attend  these   meetings   or  read   such  appeals. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  that  the  coercion  of  law  could  correct  it if  ever 

it  was  wise  to  invoke  the  authority  of  the  law  to  enforce  the  attendance 
of  children  at  schools.  The  establishment  of  an  institution  for  young 
offenders  rightly  conducted,  would  do  more  than  any  thing  else.  He 
concluded  by  urging  upon  parents  and  citizens,  the  importance  of  cre- 
ating a  sound  public  opinion  upon  the  whole  subject  of  school  attend- 
ance, and  the  education  of  children. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Rer.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  MiniBter  at  large  in 
the  city  of  ProvideDce,  for  the  following  commuDication  respecting 
a  class  of  schools  which  we  have  often  presented  to  the  attention  of 
the  large  towns  in  the  State. 

Proyidbncb,  Jan.  22,  1849. 

Dear  Sir :— I  very  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  to  furnish  you 
with  some  account  of  the  e^enin^  school  connected  with  the  ministry  at 
large  in  this  city,  together  with  such  information  of  similar  institutions 
elsewhere,  as  is  at  present  in  my  possession. 

This  school  was  bejgun  seven  years  a£o,  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
teachers  in  our  Sunday  School.  It  is.  Ibeiieve,  with  one  exception,  the 
oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  New  England.  It  was  opened  1o  meet  a 
class  of  wants  then  existing,  and  every  yi  ar  since  increasing,  that  were  not 
BQpplied  by  the  day  schools.  It  was  found  that  a  verv  large  number  of 
children  and  youth  of  both  sexes,  did  not  attend  the  PuSlic  Schools— some, 
because  they  were  destiiute  of  decent  clothing;  others^  because  their 
parents  were  too  poor  to  dispense  with  the  income  derived  from  their 
labor ;  and  others,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  betray  their  deficiencies 
before  pupils  farther  advanced,  though  younger,  than  themselves. 

Besides  the  many  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years  embraced 
in  this  enumeration,  there  were  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls,  of  fifteen 
and  sixteen  years,  who  had  not  yet  mastered  the  lessons  of  the  spelling 
book,  and  who  could  with  difficulty  read  words  of  three  letter.  These 
would  gladly  attend  ah  evening  school,  whose  pupils  were  alike  deficient, 
when  4Uiey  could  not  be  persuaded  to  enter  a  public  school,  where  they 
must  rank  with  the  primarv  division,  and  stand  in  class  with  the  smallest 
children.  These,  with  other  causes,  were  accumulating  an  alarming 
amount  of  juvenile  ignorance,  to  ripen,  in  a  few  years,  into  adult  vice. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  th's  school  was  established. 
It  has  been  continued  to  this  day  a  voluntary  institution,  free  to  all,  and 
deriving  its  support  from  friends  who  have  appreciated  its  design.  In  the 
beginning^  it  was  an  experiment,  and  were  this  the  appropriate  place,  it 
would  be  mteresting  to  open  its  early  history.  Its  perplexities,  tnals  and 
difficulties,  arising  from  the  crudeness  and  waywardness  of  spirit  of  its 
first  pupils,  combined  with  a  fund  of  amu8ing[  mcidents,  would  furnish  a 

Saphic  chapter  of  school  experience.  But  time,  patience,  firmness  and 
elity  overcame  them  all.  The  experiment  has  been  entirely  successful — 
the  gratifying  reward  of  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  volunteered 
their  labors  m  this  department  of  philanthropy. 

A  general  rule  of  the  school  is,  to  refuse  admission  to  children  who  do» 
or  from  careful  examination  we  believe  c€m,  attend  the  public  schools. 
Our  purposes  to  cooperate  with  the  pubhc  school  system,  by  receiving 
such,  only,  as  for  reasons  already  assigned,  are  cut  on  from  the  privileges 
of  these  excellent  institutions. 

Our  school  is  kept  about  five  months  in  each  year,  commencing  in 
November.  It  has  at  present  twenty-one  teachers,  including  the  general 
superintendent  and  two  assistants  in  the  writing  department    I*  or  the 


jmayl _ 

plete  lists  of  each  year,  I  am  unable  to  state  the  whole  number  who  have 
received  instruction.  I  think,  however,  that  Bwe  hundred  different  pupils 
is  not  an  over  statement.  Many  of  these  begun  with  the  study  of  the 
alphabet  Some  have  continucMi  with  us  two,  three  and  four  years,  and 
several  have  received  their  entire  education  at  this  institution.    It  is  jm- 
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possible  to  estimate  the  g^d  that  has  thus  been  done.  The  redemption  of 
even  a  single  mind  from  ignorance,  is  not  to  be  valued  by  any  rule  of 
arithmetic. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  our  reg'ister  the  present  term  is  one  hundred 
and  eleven— fifty-seven  males,  and  fifty-four  females.  These  were  all 
voluntary  applicants.  About  sixty  applications  have  been  rejected  on 
account  of  our'  limited  accommodations.  Within  the  circle  embracing 
these  hundred  and  eleven  pupils,  are  at  least  two  hundred  more  ot*  similar 
aees.  and  marked  with  the  same  educational  deficiencies.  Had  we  room, 
a  little  effort  would  add  them  to  our  list. 

Fifty-five  of  our  pupils  are  employed  in  factories,  fourteen  are  learnin^f 
trades,  thirteen  work  at  home,  seven  are  at  service,  and  the  residue  are 
variously  occupied.  Many  of  them  have  not  attended  any  school  for  two 
years.  One  lad  of  thirteen,  has  not  been  in  school  for  five  years,  another 
of  seventeen,  for  four  years,  and  another  of  sixteen  for  seven  years.  Of 
course,  they  knew  but  little  when  they  came  to  us.  Five  years  afforded 
ample  time  to  wipe  from  the  memory  most  that  had  been  acquired  at  eight. 
One  young  man  of  eighteen,  entered  our  school  last  winter,  who  could 
with  difficulty  reaud.  words  of  one  syllable.  He  was  very  anxious  to  learn, 
and  I  believe  was  not  absent  a  single  evening  during  the  term.  His  pro- 
gress was  very  encouraging.  He  is  with  us  this  wmter,  and  has  begun 
slate  exercises. 

Our  system  of  admission  is  by  tickets.  This  was  begun  last  winter,  and 
answered  fully  the  purpose  intended.  It  enhances  the  value  of  the  privi- 
lege in  the  pupil's  mind,  and  saves  us  from  the  annoyance  of  idle  intruders. 
Our  course  of  instruction  embraces  radeing,  spelling,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic The  pupils  are  examined  as  they  enter,  and  are  classed  according 
to  their  acquirements— each  class,  varying  from  four  to  six,  enjoys  the  ex- 
clusive attention  of  a  teacher.  By  this  simple  process,  the  olasses  become, 
practically,  distinct  schools,  the  attention  of  tne  pupils  is  constantly  en- 
gaged, and  a  surprising  amount  of  instruction  is  imparted.  In  reading  and 
spelling,  I  think  as  much  is  done  in  an  evening  session  of  two  hours,  as  can 
be  accomplished  on  the  ordinary  plan  in  two  days. 

As  is  ths  case  in  the  public  schools,  the  morals,  manners,  and  personal 
hflLbits  of  the  pupils,  engage  a  due  portion  of  our  attention.  In  thei>e  par- 
ticulars the  most  grati^ing  changes  are  visible.  The  rules  of  the  school 
are  less  frequently  transgressed  than  ever  before.  The  pupils  are  more 
punctual  an!  constant  in  their  attendance.  Order  is  more  easily  maintain- 
ed. Obedience  to  teachers  is  more  cheerfully  tendered,  and  personal  neat- 
ness is  more  general.  The  school  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  more  pretending  institutions.  I  might  go  still  more 
mto  detailj  but  perhaps  have  already  said  enough. 

To  Louisville,  Ken.  so  far  as  I  know,  belongs  the  honor  of  establishing 
evening  schools.  They  were  begun  in  that  city  about  fifteen  years  a^o, 
and,  as  I  understand,  are  embraced  in  the  general  school  system.  Five 
schools  of  this  description  are  now  in  operation.  They  are  kept  four 
months,  beginning  the  first  Monday  of  November. 

They  are  taught  by  teachers  of  the  dav  public  schools,  who  are  allowed 
960  by  the  city  council,  and  are  permitted  to  receive  $2  for  the  session  from 
fluch  pupils  as  can  afford  to  pay.  The  schools  have  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five pupils  each,  mostly  young  men,  mechanics  who  are  unable  to  at- 
tend school  durin^the  day.  The  branches  taught  comprise  the  ordinary 
English  studies.  The  schools  are  represented  as  valuable  auxiliaries  to 
popular  education. 

Evening  schools  were  established  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  about  1841.  They 
were  opened  for  such  boys  as  were  forced  to  wort  during  the  day,  (mostly 
apprentices  and  children  of  poor  people, )  and  are  supported  from  the  com- 
mon school  fund.  The  common  English  branches  are  taught  There  are 
five  schools,  under  the  charge  of  nine  teachers.  The  expense  of  tuition 
the  past  year  was  9-592  25.  The  >vhole  number  of  pupils  446,  engaged  in 
84  different  employments.  The  schools  are  conducted  like  the  day  schools, 
and  have  thus  mr  worked  well.  The  committee  in  their  annual  report  say. 
they  "  have  not  limited  the  scholars  by  number  or  age ;  they  have  refused 
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none  the  advantages  of  these  schools,  who  were  williog  to  attend,  and 
anxious  to  be  instructed.  The  ages  of  pupils  range  from  9  to  32  years. 
No  provision  appears  to  have  been  made  for  females.  This  is  a  material 
defect,  as  in  a  city  of  not  less  than  100.000  inhabitants,  there  must  be  hun- 
dreds of  females  as  deficient  in  their  education  as  are  the  males  for  whom 
the  schools  have  been  opened. 

There  are  fifteen  evening  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York— eleven  for 
males,  and  four  for  females.  Thirty-six  teachers  are  employed,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  ^8900.  Pupils  registered,  3832  males,  1278  females,  making  an 
aggregate  of  5110.  Whole  number  in  attendance,  3266— males  2414,  le- 
nses 852.  These  schools  constitute  a  part  of  the  city  school  system,  and 
are  supported  from  the  public  treasury.  The  committee  report,  that  '*  au 
these  schools  are  now  well  organized,  and  most  of  them  attended  by  as 
laany  pupils  as  the  school  rooms  will  accommodate,  and  the  teachers  em- 
ployed can  well  attend  to."  They  recommend  an  enlargement  of  the 
accommodations  to  meet  the  increasing  want  The  happiest  results,  they 
believe,  '*  will  attend  the  opening  of  evening  schools  lor  females.  The 
four  that  have  been  organized  are  numerously  attended  by  a  worthy  and 
deserving  class  of  young  ladies,  who  are  in  most  cases  employed  during 
the  day  at  some  trade  or  occupation  by  which  they  gain  an  honest  liveh- 
hood.  They  are  of  the  class  who  need  the  benefiu  afibrded  them,  add  all 
seem  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  studies."  The  committee  add,  "  that 
80  fkr  as  their  observation  extends,  (and  they  have  taken  special  pains  to 
inform  themselves  of  the  fact,  having  visited  these  schools  every  evening, 
since  they 'have  been  opened,)  none  of  the  evils  that  many  apprehend^ 
before  the  evening  schools  for  females  were  commenced,  are  likely  to  re- 
sult from  their  establishment" 

For  twelve  years  past,  an  evening  school  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  Boston,  in  connexion  with  the  Warren  street  chapel, under  the 
cfaar^  of  Rev.C.  F.  Barnard.  It  is  sustained  by  voluntary  contributions 
of  friends,  and  the  gratuitous  services  of  teachers.  It  is  open  two  eve- 
nings in  the  week  for  boys,  and  two  for  ffirls.  The  last  annual  report 
ohows  140  in  the  male  department,  and  150  in  the  female.  Two-thirds  of 
the  pupils  are  foreigners.  About  one-half  of  the  whole  number  are  Cath- 
olics. 

In  1846,  an  evening  school  was  opened  in  Boston^  for  adults,  under  the 
dh-ection  of  an  association.  The  city  government  gave  the  gratuitous  use 
of  their  school  rooms.  The  expense  of  fuel,  lights,  stationery,  «&c.,  is  de- 
frayed by  a  small  tuition  fee,  and  the  contributions  of  the  friends  of  adult 
educatk>n.  The  results  have  afforded  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  friends 
of  the  movement,  that  with  moderate  pecuniary-  aid,  their  plan  will  prove 
an  immense  blessing  to  the  uneducated  classes. 

In  Lowell,  Mass.,  an  evening  school  is  kept  five  months  in  the  year. 
This  school,  in  its  general  features,  resembles  our  own.  Like  ours,  it  is 
connected  with  the  ministry  at  large  in  that  city,  and  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  Rev.  Horatio  Wood,  assisted  by  seventeen  teachers,  whose  ser- 
vices are  gratuitous.  Of  180  who  joined  the  school  last  ye&T,  100  were 
females.  No  limit  is  imposed  upon  age.  Twenty  three  pupils  were  adults. 
Most  of  the  pupils  work  in  the  mills.  This  school  has  been  very  success- 
foL 

In  the  winter  of  1847,  an  evening  school  was  opened  in  Salem,  Mass.. 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  BaU,  assisted  by  i6  tecu^hers.  This  school 
contains  341  pupils.  It  is  kept  two  evenings  in  the  week  for  males,  and 
three  for  females.  It  is  opened  by  reading  the  scriptures,  and  a  short  de- 
votional exercise.  At  recess  and  at  other  intervals,  sinking  is  introduced, 
and  select  passages  of  scripture  are  repeated  hy  the  pupils.  Frequent  ad- 
dresses are  made  to  them  by  the  superintendent,  all  designed  to  leave  a 
strong  moral  impression.  This  school  embraces  some-of  the  features  of 
a  sabbath  school.  As  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  applicants,  the  ages  of 
popiis  vary^  from  11  to  32  years.  Most  of  them  are  apprentices,  domestics 
and  operatives  in  factories,  ropewalks,  &c.  Some  of  them  are  colored^ 
and  a  portion  of  them  foreigners.  The  expenses  of  the  school  are  de- 
firajred  bj  private  subscription.    The  services  of  the  teachers  are  gratui- 
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toai.    This  is  a  highly  meritorious  school,  and  has  secured  the  warm 
sympathies  of  the  citizens  of  Satem. 

Two  evening  schools  have  been  recently  opened  in  New  Bedford,  Maas*, 
one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females.  There  are  about  100  pupils  in 
each,  two  thirds  of  them  being  colored.  The  schools  are  organized  upon 
the  same  plan  as  the  regular  public  schools,  and  the  city  has  appropriated 
11600  for  their  support.  A  portion  of  teachers  are  paid,  the  residue  labor 
gratuitously.  The  schools  are  kept  lour  evenings  in  the  week.  Adults 
are  received,  and  none  under  12  years  of  a^e  are  permitted  to  enter. 
The  common  English  branches  only,  are  taught.  The  interest  among  the 
pupils,  colored  as  well  as  white,  is  healthy  suid  inspiring.  The  sympathy 
and  interest  of  the  citizens  in  tnis  movement  is  very  great  Thus  iar  the 
plan  has  succeeded  admirably. 

I  have  thus  given  you,  in  a  condensed  form,  some  account  of  our  evening 
school,  and  what  I  know  of  similar  schools  in  other  places.  In  preparing 
ihis  hasty  sketch,  I  have  led  untouched  many  points  upon  which  I  should 
like  to  enlarge.  But  I  will  not  now  trespass  on  your  space  or  patience. 
It  may  be  sunicient  to  say,  that  these  schools  have  uniformly  satisfied  the 
expectations  of  their  friends.  They  have  met  wanra,  that  under  existing 
circumstances  could  not  have  been  met  by  other  means.  If  any  one  of 
them  has  accomplished  less  than  its  founders  hoped,  it  has  been  owing  to 
insufficient  pecuniary  resources,  and  not  to  a  defective  plan.  Of  their  util- 
ity, no  one  who  has  watched  their  operations,  can  doubt.  Whether  they 
are  to  become  a  part  of  a  settled  system  of  education,  the  future  alone  can 
determine.  That  they  will  be  necessary  in  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns,  for  many  years  to  come,  is  to  my  mind  perfectly  clear.  This  ne- 
cessity will  cease  only  when  such  changes  shall  nave  been  effected  in  social 
economy  as  will  not  probably  be  witnessed  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

There  are  in  this  city,  at  the  present  moment,  not  less  than  four  hun- 
dred children  between  four  and  sixteen  ;^ears  of  age,  who,  for  causes  as- 
signed in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  letter,  do  not  attend  the  day 
schods.  There  are  at  least  two  himdred  more,  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty,  whose  education  consistli  in  an  ability  to  read  poorly,  and 
perhaps  write  their  names.  And  there  are  not  a  lew  of  the  same  ages, 
vrho  can  do  neither.  These  are  mostly  foreigners,  and  they  represent  a 
rapidly  increasing  class.  But  whether  four  years  of  age  or  twenty,  they 
should  be  provided  for.  Most  of  them,  I  am  confident,  can  be  broueht 
into  evening  schools ;  but  except  by  influences  more  potent  than  the  Giw 
sanctions,  a  small  proportion  only  of  those  the  law  h&a  provided  for,  can 
be  induced  to  enter  the  day  schools. 

Providence  has  done  nobly  for  the  cause  of  popular  education.  Her 
free  schools  are  among  Xfye  richest  monuments  of  her  liberality.  But, 
one  step  more  remains  to  be  taken.  That  is  to  provide  schools  for  the 
classes  oi'  whom  I  have  spoken.  This  will  be  a  crowning  glory  of  her 
educational  work.  Three  years  of  fostering  care  and  faithfurinstructiony 
will  do  much  to  qualify  all  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty,  to  be- 
come useful  and  respectable  citizens.  Three  years  of  neglect,  will  sow 
in  this  class  the  seeds  of  a  social  pestilence  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
cholera.  If  any  stimulant  to  action,  other  than  the  facts  just  stated,  is 
needed,  it  may  be  had  in  the  following  statement,  with  which  I  will  cloae 
this  letter.  From  Sept.  2,  1847,  to  Oct.  26.  1848,  less  than  fourteen 
months,  there  were  committed  to  prison  in  this  city,  sixty-two  persons 
who  could  not  read,  and  one  hundred  rnd  twenty  who  could  not  write. 
So  intimate  are  ignorance  and  crime.  If  the  true  wealth  of  a  community 
is  its  inielliffence  and  virtue*  and  if  it  is  a  wiser  economy  to  support  schools 
than  to  feed  prisons,  then  we  cannot  be  to  earnest  in  our  endeavors  to  give 
to  every  child  and  youth  the  blessings  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 

Very  sincerely, 

Your  ft-iend, 

EDWIN  M.  STONE. 
To  Hon.  Henry  Barnard: 
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EsEtract  from  the  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Commiestonera  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland^  for  the  year  1847 

The  subject  of  Evening  Schools  was  for  the  first  time  referred  to  in  our 
last  report,  We  stated  that  many  had  been  opened  in  different  parts  ol* 
the  country,  which  afforded  the  means  of  instruction  to  adults  and  oiher 
persons,  engaged  during  the  day  in  their  several  occupations.  We  an- 
nouncea,  at  the  same  time,  the  establishment  of  an  Evening  School  on 
our  premises  in  Marlborough-street,  which  has  been  conducted  much  to 
oar  satisfaction.  The  average  attendance  during  the  past  year  was  about 
200,  composed  oartly  of  boys  who  could  not  attend  school  during  the  day, 
and  partly  of  adults. 

The  anxiety  evinced  by  boys,  and  by  young  men  from  eighteen  to  twen- 
ly-five  years  of  age,  to  participate  in  the  advantc^es  afforded  by  this 
school,  confirms  our  opinion  that  such  institutions,  if  well  conducted ,  will 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  working  classes;  and  that,  if  established 
in  large  towns,  xiv  in  populous  localities  adjoining  them,  they  will  form  an 
important  step  in  the  education  of  the  artisan  between  the  common  Na- 
tional School  and  the  Mechanics'  Institution.  Alter  the  toils  of  the  day, 
the  humble  laborer  and  the  tradesman,  will  find  in  Evening  Schools  the 
means  of  literary  and  moral  improvement,  and  a  protection  against  tempt- 
ations to  which,  at  their  age,  this  class  of  persons  are  peculiarly  exposed. 

We  received  during  the  year  num(^rous  applications  for  aid  to  evening 
schools,  the  majority  of  which  we  rejected,  being  of  opinion  that  our 
grants  for  this  purpose  should  as  yet  be  confined  to  large  towns,  in  which 
trade  and  manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on,  and  where  alone  we 
at  present  possess  the  means  of  inspection.  We  mad^  grants  to  12 
evening  schools  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  probable  that  the  number 
of  appQcations  for  assistance  will  gradually  increase.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  we  Rhall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ascertain  that  the  evening 
schools  are  properly  conducted,  and  that  the  system  of  education  carried 
on  in  them,  is  adapted  to  the  varied  occupations  of  the  artisans,  mechanics, 
and  others,  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  special  instruction  which 
their  several  trades  and  avocations  require. 

Extract  from  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Evening  Free  School  in 
Salem  Mass,,  presented  May  15, 1849,  by  Mr.  John  Ball,  Principal, 

The  school  was  of)ened  on  the  evening  of  January  1, 1849,  and  closed 
May  14.  Four  evenings  in  every  week  have  been  devoted  to  instruction, 
viz:  Monday  and  Tuesday  for  females,  and  Wednesday  and  Thursdav 
for  males.  The  books  usea  have  been  Worcester's»Primer,  Worcester's 
Readers,  Emerson's  Second  Part,  and  Davies'  Arithmetic.  The  progress 
made  by  the  scholars  has  been  as  wonderful  as  last  year.  Men  and  women, 
girls  and  boys,  from  ten  or  twelve  to  35  and  40  vears  of  age,  have  at- 
tended, many  of  whom  commenced  with  the  alphabet.  Some  merely 
knew  their  letters.  Numbers  knew  nothing  of  the  formation  of  a  letter 
¥nth  a  pen,  nor  had  any  knowledge  of  figures.  These  individuals  have 
learnea  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  with  a  facility  that  surprises  every  one. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  or  the  teachers  is  most  grat- 
iVin*.  and  lor  years  to  come  will  numbers  of  the  pupils  remember  and  love 
the  kind  teachers  who  have  so  patiently  and  perseveringly  instructed  them. 

Among  the  many  instances  o^  successful  effort,  one  may  be  stated.  A 
man,  36  years  of  age,  entered  on  the  18th  of  January :  he  only  knew  his 
letters,  and  commenced  with  Worcester's  Primer.  In  two  months  he 
could  read  j>age  after  pa^e  of  Worcester's  third  part  Reader.  His  teacher 
watched  his  efforts,  and  noticed  repeatedly  the  perspiration  on  his  face, 
from  his  ea^^erness  to  gain  knowledge.  Tne  pleasure  manifested  by  him 
while  reading  in  my  hearing,  on  the  22d  of  March,  I  am  unable  to 
describe. 

The  improvement  made  by  the  females,  in  rending,  writing  and  cipher- 
ing, has  been  very  rapid.  Scholars  from  15  to  30  years  of  age,  who  were 
i]nid>le  to  read,  as  well  as  those  who  were  taught  their  letters  last  year, 
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have  learned  to  read  with  much  ease.  Many  who  now  write  a  plain,  de- 
cent hand,  with  a  pan,  were  first  taoffht  by  their  teachers  the  formation  of 
letters  with  a  pencil  on  the  slate.  This  method  has  been  found  very  suc- 
cessful, and  their  writing  books  are  so  neat  and  clean  that  they  excite  the 
admiration  of  all  who  examine  them. 

In  the  Male  Department  we  suflered  for  the  want  of  about  twenty  Gen- 
tlemen as  deeply  interested  as  the  Ladies,  and  could  we  have  had  that 
number  from  tike  first  evening  to  liie  close  of  the  school,  a  greater  improv^e- 
ment  would  have  resulted  in  every  particular,  as  each  teacher  wouki  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  disposition,  the  wants  and  propensities  of 
those  under  his  care.  This  improvement  is  very  perceptible  in  the  Female 
Department,  wherethe  same  teachers  have  l>een  present  nearly  every 
evening. 

The  Scholars  in  general  deserve  much  praise  for  their  good  behavior 
and  close  application  to  their  studies. 

The  whole  number  of  names  entered  on  the  Register  of  the  School 
is,  223  Males, 

and    303  Females. 

Total,    526. 
The  average  attendance  has  been  73  Males. 

and    125  Females. 

making    198   Instructed 
every  week. 

H^hest  number  in  attendance  on  one  evening,  was  133  Males,  and 
175  Females. 
Average  attendance  of  Teachers  has  been  12  Gentlemen,  and  23  Ladies. 
Average  attendance  of  Scholars  each  month,  has  been, 
January,  102  Males,    128  Females, 

February,        105    do.        126       do. 
March,  68    ao.        136       do. 

April,  34    do.        117       do. 

making  it  evident  that  from  about  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  April 
is  the  best  time  for  such  a  school,  as  during  the  cold  weather  many  of  the 
men  and  boys  are  unemployed. 

Extract  from  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Educaiion  on 
Evening  Schools  in  the  City  of  New  York,  for  1848-49. 

The  number  of  Evening  Schools  opened  the  past  seeison,  and  continued 
for  the  term  of  seventeen  weeks,  was  eleven  for  males,  and  four  for  females. 

The  actual  expense  of  conducting  the  Evening  Schools  the  past  season, 
after  deducting  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  now  on  hand,  will  be 
found  to  boil  1.861  45. 

The  number  of  pupils  that  entered  these  schools  was  5,219  males ;  and 
1,757  females ;  in  all.  6,976. 

There  were  581  that  entered  these  schools  who  were  over  21  years  of 
age;  2,944  between  the  ages  of  21  and  16:  making  3,525  who  were^too 
old  to  attend  day  schools.  The  number  that  could  not  read  was  872 : 
that  could  read  but  imperfectly,  1,508.  The  number  that  could  not  write 
1,390,  and  3,967  were  not  acquainted  with  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Your  Committee  would  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  this  one  impor- 
tant iact,— that  Evening  Schools  are  designed  more  particularly  for  those 
who  cannot  attend  the  upy  sessions  of  our  well-pro vuled  Publu:  Schools, 
and  whose  only  leisure  time  is  after  the  close  of  the  labors  of  the  day.  It 
is  amongst  this  class  we  see  the  greatest  amount  of  human  misery,  igno- 
rance, and  suffering.  A  free  school  might  be  erected  upon  every  block  of 
this  great  city,  and  the  doors  thrown  wide  open  for  the  reception  of  all  who 
might  choose  to  enter,  yet  this  vast,  increasing,  and  deserving"  class  of 
our  population,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  condition,  would  not  be 
benefitted  thereby.  It  has  been  the  object  of  all  our  efforts  to  offer 
every  inducement  to  those  who  cannot  attend  the  day  schools,  to  be  |)re- 
sent  at  the  night  sessions,  by  making  them  attractive  as  well  as  mstructive. 


REPORTS    AND   DOCUMENTS, 

RELATING  TO  THE  HISTORY  AND  CONDITION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  SEVERAL  TOWNS. 

PROVIDENCE. 

1.  History  of  Public  Schools. 
[The  following  historical  notice  of  the  efforta  made  by  individual  citizens 
or  by  the  town  and  city  of  Providence,  to  establish  and  perfect  a  system  of 
public  instruction,  are  gathered  mainly  from  Staples'  Annals  of  Providence, 
and  from  the  Reports  of  Nathan  Bishop  Esq.,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  and  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  last-named  gentleman. 
To  Judge  Staples,  and  Mr.  Bishop,  for  permission  to  use  the  results  of 
their  labors,  the  thanks  of  the  Commissioner  are  due,  and  most  cordially  • 
ceturned.] 

"  In  May  1663,  the  proprietors  passed  the  following  order :  "  It  is  agreed 
by  this  present  Assembly,  that  one  hundred  acres  of  upland  and  six  acres 
of  meadow  (or  lowland  to  the  quantity  of  eight  acres,  in  lieu  of  meadow) 
eball  be  laid  out  within  the  bounds  of  this  town  of  Providence ;  the  which 
land  shall  be  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  this  town ;  and  that 
alter  the  said  land  is  laid  out  and  the  bounds  thereof  set,  it  shall  be  record- 
ed in  our  town  records,  according  unto  the  bounds  fixed^  and  shall  be  called 
by  the  name  of  the  School  Lands  of  Providence."  This  is  the  earliest  grant 
now  to  be  found  in  the  records,  and  the  earliest  reference  to  a  school,  or  any 
means  of  education.  From  a  petition  of  John  Whipple.  Jr.  in  the  files  of 
the  city  clerk's  office,  presentea  to  the  town  January  28.  1684,  it  appears, 
that  a  whole  purchase  right  of  land,  had  long  before  that  time,  been  set 
apart  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  a  school.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was, 
that  Icuids  might  then  be  laid  out  under  it.  It  does  not  appear  what  was 
done  with  this  petition,  nor  is  there  any  mention  on  the  records  of  the  grant 
reiered  to  in  it,  unless  it  is  the  grant  first  recited,  and  it  would  not  seem 
probable  that  the  petitioner  could  have  conA>undea  these  grants,  or  misre- 
cited  the  one  intended  by  him,  for  he  was  town  clerk  in  1670, 1671, 1677» 
1680  and  1681. 

The  first  schoolmaster  in  Providence,  of  whom  any  memorial  remains, 
was  William  Turoin.  When  he  came,  is  not  known,  but  he  was  here  the 
1 1th  day  of  June  lo84.  On  that  dav  he  executed  an  indenture  with  William 
Hawkins  and  Lydla  his  wife,  in  which  he  covenanted  to  furnish  Peregrine 
Gardner  with  board  and  schooling  for  one  year,  for  six  pounds :  forty  shil- 
lings of  which  in  beef  and  pork  ^  pork,  at  two  pence,  and  beef,  at  three-pence 
haBrpenny,  per  lb ;  twenty  shilhngs  in  corn,  at  two  shillino^s  per  bushel. 
and  the  beuance  in  silver  money.  He  was  to  be  instructed  m  readingand 
writing.  This  instrument  is  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  Schoolmaster  Tur- 
piD,  and    exhibits  plenary  proof  of  his  ability  to  teach  writing.    It  also 

groves  conclusively  that  schoolmasters  in  those  days  were  not  very  exor- 
itant  in  their  demands. 

The  following  January,  Mr.  Turpin  presented  a  petition  to  the  town,  in 
these  words: 

**Tbe  humble  reqneit  of  Williim  Tarpfo,  mm  sehoolmaater  of  the  eaid  town,  is,  that  where- 
as there  wae  a  parcel  of  land  formerly  granted  by  the  anceeton  of  laid  town  and  wai  to  be  to 
the  oae  and  benefit  of  a  Khoolmaster,  as  by  the  recorde  of  the  town  book  will  more  at  latge 
appear,  which  «ld  order  or  grant  wae  read  to  me  in  the  preeenee  of  several  gentlemen,  that 
were  the  oeeaaion  of  my  eettUag  at  this  town,  who  promieed  to  be  tnetrumental  fai  the  perform 
aaee  tbereoC    Gentlemen,  my  deiire  li,  that  the  albreMdd  lud  may  be  forthwith  laldoat,  ac> 
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cording  to  the  eaid  ord«r  or  grant,  and  that  the  aid  master  or  bis  hein  may  be  invested  in  the 
>«id  land,  so  long  as  be  or  any  of  them,  sball  maintain  that  wortby  art  of  learning.  Tbus  leaving 
it  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  give  a  speedy  answer,  according  as  you  sball  tliink  meet,  I  rest  yours  to 
command,  WILLIAM  TURPIN  ** 

There  is  no  memorandum  what  answer,  if  any,  was  returned  to  this  peti- 
tion. How  long  the  petitioner  "  maintained  that  worthy  art  of  learning," 
does  not  appear.  It  was  to  him,  as  it  ought  always  to  be  to  those  who  en- 
gage in  it,  the  stepping  stone  to  honors,  if  not  to  fortune.  In  1722  and 
172:^  he  represented  the  town  in  General  Assembly :  in  1727,  he  was  towii 
clerk :  and  died,  town  treasurer,  in  1744.  He  held  the  last  office  from  1722 
to  1736,  and  was  again  elected  to  it  in  June  1743.  He  died  in  1744,  and 
before  ApriL 

In  January  1696,  John  Dexter,  William  Hopkins  and  others,  petitioned 
the  town  for  a  piece  of  land  on  Dexter's  lane,  or  Stamper's  hill,  on  which 
to  erect  a  school  house.  The  petition  was  granted ,  ana  there  our  informa- 
tion ends.    Dexter's  lane  is  now  called  Olney  street 

When  the  proprietors  divided  the  land  lying  on  the  west  side  of  North 
and  South  Main  streets,  into  warehouse  lots,  they  left  a  lot  opposite  the 
west  end  of  the  court  house  parade,  for  a  school-house  lot.  The  first  refer- 
ence to  it,  is  on  the  plat  of  the  warehouse  lots  in  the  proprietor's  office, 
bearing  date  in  1747.  How  long  before  this  date,  the  lot  was  set  off  for 
this  purpose,  whether  it  was  set  off  in  pursuance  to  the  ffrant  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Turpin's  petition,  or  in  answer  to  the  petition  of  John  Dexter  and 
others,  cannot  be  ascertained.  Nor  can  it  be  ascertained  when  a  school 
house  was  first  erected  on  it  The  first  notice  I  have  been  able  to  find  of 
it  on  the  town  records,  is  in  1752.  In  that  year,  Nicholas  Cooke,  Joseph 
Olney,  Esek  Hopkins,  Elisha  Brown  and  John  Mawney,  were  appointed 
**  to  have  the  care  of  the  town  school  house,  and  to  appoint  a  master  to 
teach  in  said  house."  The  school  committee  tJie  following  year  were  Nich- 
olas Cooke,  John  Mawney,  Nicholas  Brown,  Elijah  Tillmghast,  and  Dan- 
iel Abbot.  The  next  year  the  school  house  was  leased  by  the  town  to 
Stephen  Jackson,  schoolmaster,  for  three  months  from  March  1st.  There 
is  no  further  reference  to  the  matter  until  1763,  when  the  town  clerk  was 
directed  to  lease  the  house  again.  The  schoolmaster  probably  received  all 
his  compensation  from  his  pupils ;  the  town,  as  a  corporation,  simply  fur- 
nishing a  room  at  a  fixed  rent.  There  were  at  least  two  other  schools  in 
town,  as  early  as  1763.  Mr.  George  Taylor,  in  1735,  had  the  use  of  a 
chamber  in  the  state  house,  to  keep  a  school  in ;  and  in  1751,  Gideon  Com- 
atock,  Alexander  Frazier,  Joseph  Potter,  Thomas  Angell,  James  Field, 
Barzillai  Richmond  and  Nehemiah  Sprague,  had  permission  to  build  a 
school-house  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  **  on  vacant  land  a  little  above 
Joseph  Snow  Jr.'s  dwelling  house,  the  street  being  wide  enough."  They 
stated  they  had  then  subscribed  enough  to  erect  a  house.  The  location  of 
this  house  must  have  been  near  the  public  pump  in  Broad  street.  After 
the  court  house  was  burned,  in  1758,  the  town  endeavored  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  lot  on  which  it  had  stood,  in  lieu  of  the  one  on  Main  street. 
There  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  the  court-house  lot  having  been 
originaliy  granted  only  for  the  use  of  a  colony  house,  and  the  school-house 
lot,  only  for  a  school-house.  The  difficulties  were,  however,  overcome, 
and  in  February  1765,  a  committee  of  the  town  transferred  the  fee  of  the 
^hool-house  lot,  and  purchased  the  other. 

In  1767,  the  town  again  took  up  the  subject  of  education,  with  the  appar- 
ent design  of  providing  schools  tor  all  the  childi  en  of  the  inhabitants.  At  a 
town  meeting  holden  December  8,  they  resolved  to  purchase  or  build  three 
school-houses  for  small  children  and  one  for  youth,  to  provide  instructions 
and  pay  the  expense  from  the  treasury,  and  these  schools  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a  school  committee.  John  Brown,  John  Jenckes.  Nathaniel 
Greene,  Charles  Keene  and  Samuel  Thurber  were  appointea  a  commit- 
tee to  select  locations  for  the  houses,  to  purchase  land  and  make  contracts 
for  their  erection.  Darius  Sessions,  Samuel  Nightingale,  Jabez  Bowen and 
Mdses  Brown  were  appointed  to  prepare  an  ordinance  for  the  building,  sun- 
porting  and  governine  the  school.  These  committees  reported  to  an  ad- 
journed meeting,  holden  on  the  let  of  January  1768.  The  record  states, 
the  reports  were  both  rejected.   T^either  of  them  is  on  file  or  recorded. 
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That  made  by  the  last  named  committee,  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  late 
Gov.  Bo  wen,  1  have  lately  Ibimd.  accompanied  with  a  memorandum  in  the 
hand  writing  of  the  late  Moses  Brown.    They  are  as  follows : 

"  The  education  of  yoatb,  being  a  thing  of  the  first  hnportonce  to  every  eociety,  aa  thereby 
the  minde  of  the  rising  generation  are  formed  to  virtue,  knowledge,  and  useAil  literature,  and  a 
suecenion  of  able  and  useful  men  are  produced,  with  suitable  qualifications  for  serving  their 
country  with  ability  and  iaithAitaiess ;  and,  institutions  of  this  nature  are  the  more  usei\il,  tiy 
bow  much  the  more  1:  beral  and  Aree,  the  enjoyment  of  thera  is. 

This  town  having  taken  the  same  into  consideraUon  at  their  last  meeting,  held  the  Sd  day  of 
December  last  past,  voted  to  purchase  and  erect  three  small  school-houses,  for  the  education  of 
children,  and  one  larger  one  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  that  proper  masters  should  be  provi- 
ded and  keep  fbr  each  house  at  the  lown*8  expense. 

Upon  consideratton  whereof,  be  it  enacted  by  the  town  of  Providence,  and  by  the  fireemen  of 
the  ianie  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  four  school-houses  be  erected  or  purchased,  within  the  com- 
pact part  of  this  town,  as  soon  as  may  be.  That  one  be  purchased,  or  a  new  one  built,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  great  bridge,  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  school-house  at  present  rtands ; 
that  one  be  erected  at  the  southerly  part  of  the  town,  in  the  back  street,  near  Power's  Lane ; 
that  one  other  one  be  built  at  the  northerly  part  of  the  town,  in  the  back  sueet,  near  Richard 
Brown's  tot;  and  that  one  larger  one  be  erected  on  the  lot  where  the  oki  cour^houBe  formerly 
smod.  The  three  small  ones  not  to  cost  more  than  three  hundred  pounds,  lawlUt  money ;  to  be 
built  of  wood,  and  pretty  near  the  form  and  dimensions  of  that  one  over  the  great  bridge  already 
boilL 

And  be  It  further  enacted,  that  the  large  school-house  to  be  built  on  the  old  court-house  k>t 
sbaD  be  bmlt  with  brick,  according  to  the  plan  presented  to  this  meeting  by  the  committee,  and 
that  the  finishing  and  completing  the  same,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  pounds  lawf\il  money,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  finished  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember, next  alter  this  date.  And  whereas,  there  is  a  sum  of  money,  in  the  hands  of  the  town's 
committee,  which  arose  from  the  sale  of  the  oU  school-house  and  lot,  be  it  ftirtfaer  enacted,  that 
the  whole  of  the  said  sum  of  money  be  appropriated  towards  buikling  the  several  school-houses 
that  are  to  be  erected  at  the  town's  expense. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  this  town  will  take  the  remainder  of  the  expense  that  rtiall  ac- 
crue by  buOding  the  several  scbooHionses,  on  itself,  and  that  the  town  win  flrom  time  to  time, 
and  at  all  times  hereafter,  supply  saki  bouses  with  good  and  sufficient  masters,  at  all  times  to 
come,  and  that  fire  wood  shall  be  supplied  said  schools  at  the  town's  expense. 

And  be  it  Airther  enacted,  that  Uie  sum  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  tatwftal  money, 
be  BsacsseJ  and  levied  on  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  inhabiUmtB  of  this  town,  on  or  befbre  the 
first  day  of  Februaiy  next,  and  that  the  stfme  bo  collected  and  paid  into  the  town  treasury,  by 
the  collector  of  taxes,  on  or  before  the  day  of  next,  to  be  applied  for  deftaying  the 

expenses;  providing  materials,  and  building  the  said  four  school-houses. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  following  rulej,  orders  and  regulations,  shall  be  observed  in 
the  governing  the  sakl  schoola,  that  is  to  say : 

That  the  school-house  akeady  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  bridge,  shall  remain  under 
the  direction  of  the  present  proprietors,  tiU  such  time  as  all  the  other  houses  shall  be  finished, 
and  fit  fbr  tlia  reception  of  scholars ;  that  then,  all  the  four  bouses  shall  be  Aimished  with  mas- 
tars  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

That  a  school  committee  shall  be  anuually  chosen,  of  persons  dwelling  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  who  are  hereby  clothed  with  ample  power  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  to  appoint 
masters  and  usben^  in  all  or  any  of  the  schools,  fUlly  qualified  to  do  the  duties  of  their  respective 
stations,  to  agree  with  each  for  their  several  safauries,  and  to  pass  certificates  to  the  town  treas- 
urer, for  their  receiving  the  same ;  which  agreements.  In  writing,  shall  be  obligatory  on  the 
town,  at  all  times,  and  said  committee's  certificates  thus  passed,  shall  be  a  sufilcient  warrant  to 
tbe  treasurer  for  his  payment  of  said  wages. 

Andfiirtber,  in  case  of  any  complaint  to  said  committee  against  any  of  tlie  masters  or  ushers, 
M  to  insoAciency,  neglect,  partiality  or  misconduct,  said  committee  for  the  time  being,  are  re- 
quired to  lake  the  same  into  Immediate  conskleration,  and  act  thereon  as  shall  to  them  seem 
jiMt  and  right,  either  for  the  acquittal  or  removal  of  said  masters  or  ushers,  and  the  appoteting 
of  otben^  in  his  or  their  room,  or  stead.  That  any  repairs  or  aitemtions  that  may  be  at  any  time 
hereafter  thought  needful  in  said  houses,  shall  be  laid  before  said  committee,  and  be  by  them 
inquired  into,  and  if  found  fit,  and  reasonable,  shall  be  laid  before  the  town  fbr  them  to  act  and 
determine  upon. 

Tint  every  inhabitant  of  this  town,  whether  they  be  free  of  tbe  town  or  not,  shall  have  and 
ec^oy  an  equal  right  and  privilege,  of  sending  their  own  children,  and  the  children  of  others  that 
may  be  under  their  care,  fbr  Instruction  and  bringing  up,  to  any  or  all  of  thesaid  schoob.  And 
that  eack  and  every  schoter,  before  they  be  admitted  into  any  of  the  smaQ  schools,  shall  have 
leant  their  letters  and  acquired  some  acquaintance  with  spelling.  And  befbre  they  be  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  larger  school,  they  must  have  gained  considerable  knowledge  hi  reading  and  wri- 
ting,andthat  aD  those  who  may  be  thus  qualified,  shall  and  may  beadmitted  to  aD  theadvanm- 
fSB  of  education  tlMBMif  be  taught  in  either  of  the  rsspeetive  schools.    And  In  case  any  die- 
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putp  ■boidd  aristt.  touching  the  qualiflcailOD  of  any  child  or  chfldren,  the  Mine  shall  be  detennined 
by  theichool  oominlttee. 

That  not  eiceedingtwo  boura  in  each  day,  thall  be  taken  ap  in  the  large  school,  in  perfecting 
the  scholars  in  reading,  accenting,  pronouncing  and  properly  understanding  the  English  tongup. 
That  the  remaining  school  hours  shall  be  employed  in  teaching  the  children  and  youth  in  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  the  various  blanches  of  mathematics,  and  the  learned  languages.  The  whole 
to  be  taught  in  one  or  separate  apartments  in  said  house,  under  the  direction  of  said  committee, 
as  the  circumstances  of  said  school,  fW>m  time  to  time  shall  require,  and  as  will  have  the  beat 
tendency  to  increase  and  spread  knowledge  and  learning. 

That  ehiklren  under  the  care  of  non  resident  freeholders,  shall  be  admitted  into  said  school, 
provided  Mid  freehoMer  shall  pay  the  sum  of  twelve  shillings,  bwfbl  money,  in  the  school  tax 
annually ;  and  also  those  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  pay  twelve  sliilllngs.  lawful  money,  annu- 
ally, to  the  sqpport  of  the  school,  if  they  have  no  children  nor  apprentices  of  their  own,  shall 
have  liberty  to  send  the  ehiklren  of  any  friend  or  relation  of  theirs  living  out  of  this  town. 

That  the  masters  in  each  school,  during  the  common  school  hours,  shall  be  obliged  to  give  a 
constant  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  offices,  and  not  engage  in  any  empk)y,  that  might  im- 
pede the  due  instruction  of  the  youth  under  their  care,  and  also  that  they  keep  up  in  their  sev- 
eral departments,  a  strict ,  but  not  passionate  and  severe,  discipline.  And  for  the  raising  a  fatud- 
able  emuhition  to  excel  in  the  various  branches  of  learning,  said  masters  shall,  fVom  time  to 
lime,  range  the  scholars  in  proper  classes,  according  to  their  several  attainments,  annually  or 
quarterly,  and  those  that  excel  in  learning  in  each  cbss,  shall  have  some  honorary  marks  of  fhvor 
or  distinction,  conferred  on  them  by  the  waster. 

The  committee  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  the  visitors  to  the  said  schools,  to  inspect  the  con- 
duct of  the  several  masters,  and  the  proficiency  of  ttiose  under  their  charge ;  their  visitation  to 
be  made  quarterly  at  least. 

That  none  shall  be  received  into  the  schools  fWim  other  towns,  ixrhen  the  numbers  are  so  large 
in  the  schools,  as  that  the  proficiency  of  those  that  bek>ng  to  this  tbwn  may  be  obstructed ;  bat 
when  there  is  sufiicient  room  in  any  of  the  houses,  chiMren  may  be  received  in  flrom  any  other 
towns,  on  the  approbation  of  the  comroiaee,  they  settling  what  sums  of  money  shall  be  paid  by 
the  parenuor  guardians  of  such  children,  for  the  supporting  of  the  schools,  receiving  the  same 
,and  passing  of  it  to  the  town  treasury.*' 

**  1768.  Laid  before  the  town  by  the  committee,  but  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  (and  what 
is  most  surprising  and  remarkable,  the  pkin  of  a  ftee  school,  supported  by  a  tax,  was  rejected  by 
the  POORER  sort  of  the  people)  being  strangely  led  away  not  to  see  their  own  as  well  as  the  public 
interest  therein,  (by  a  few  ot^tors  at  fint)  either  because  they  were  not  the  projectors,  or  bad 
not  public  spirit  to  execute  so  laudable  a  design,  and  which  was  first  vo'ed  by  the  town  with 
great  freedom.  M.  B.*> 

The  stranse  and  surpriBin^  result  has  been  seen  in  almost  every  com- 
munity which  has  refused  to  establish  free  schools.  Another  committee 
reported  at  the  same  time  that  there  were  then  102  houses,  911  inhabit- 
ants (including  189  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14)  fit  for  schooling,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river. 

The  votes  of  the  meeting  holden  December  2d,  were  in  effect  repeal- 
ed, by  the  rejection  of  the  reports  of  the  committees,  and  the  town  at  this 
meeting  resolved  to  build  one  brick  school-house,  thirty  feet  by  fortv,  ami 
two  stories  hi»h,  near  the  court-house,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  old 
school-house  lot  sold  in  1765,  and  a  tax  of  £100,  provided  the  sura  of 
£182,17  should  be  raised  by  private  subscriptions  for  the  same  object. 
The  probability  is,  that  this  was  equal  to  the  proceeds  of  the  old  school- 
house  lot  and  the  tax  of  £100.  In  the  house  so  built,  the  town  asreed  to 
support  a  free  school,  to  be  under  the  direction  ol*  a  committee  ofnine,  of 
which  the  town  council  were  to  be  e^r  o^io  members.  The  attempts  to 
raise  the  sum  required  bv  subscription  iailcd,  and  the  town  met  again  on 
the  subject,  on  the  first  day  of  February.  It  was  then  voted,  to  apply  the 
proceeds  of  the  old  echool-house  lot  to  the  erection  of  the  school-house  on 
the  old  court-house  lot,  so  far  as  thev  would  go,  if  individual  proprietors 
would  contribute  what  would  be  sufiicient  with  that  to  complete  the  house ; 
the  house  so  built  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  proprietors,  and  the  town  to 
^lave  theuse  of  the  lower  story.  In  case  this  arrangement  could  not  be 
completed  within  thirty  days,  the  town^s  committee  were  instructed  to  erect 
80  large  a  house  as  they  could,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  old  lot  and  house. 

The  subscription  was  not  filled  within  the  limited  time,  but  by  the  middle 
of  July  it  was,,  and  John  Smith  was  appointed  to  build  the  house  which  now 
stands  on  the  lot.  The  town  had  the  ownership  of  the  lower  story,  and 
the  proprietors,  of  the  upper.  Subsequent  to  this,  the  town  frequently  ap- 
|x>inted  mastera  to  keep  school  in  their  part  of  the  hoiiaey  and  paased  rules 
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and  re^^latlon?^  for  the  good  government  of  both  the  schools  kept  in  it. 
A  school  committee  were  also  frequently  appointed,  which  vieitea  these 
schools  occasionally,  and  also  the  other-  private  schools  kept  in  the  town. 
Things  continued  in  this  inauspicious  state  until  1785.  It  would  seem 
that  the  town  had  then  become  more  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  of  be- 
ing joint  owners  of  a  school-house  with  individual  citizens  and  ofbeing  co- 
partners in  the  business  of  education,  with  any  one.  At  any  rate,  they 
found  a  deficiency  in  benefits  received.  In  Apru,  they  appointed  a  coro- 
nrittee  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  education  lor  the  government  of  the  several 
schools  in  the  town.  This  committee  soon  discovered,  and  in  July  report- 
ed, the  cause  of  ill  success.    They  say  : 

**  They  have  endeavored  to  suggest  some  general  outlines  for  the  regulation  of  schools,  as 
they  are  now  supported  by  indivfaiuals,  but  are  of  opinion,  that  no  effectual  method  can  be  de- 
vised for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  general  difAision  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
among  all  classes  of  children  and  youth,  until  the  town  shall  think  proper  to  take  a  matter  of 
so  much  importance  into  their  own  hands,  and  provide  and  support  a  sufficient  number  of 
jodicioQs  persons  for  that  purpose." 

The  town  were  not,  however,  willing  to  adopt  the  measure  proposed* 
They  still  pursued  the  half-way,  vacillating  course,  worse  in  fact,  than  no 
municipal  action  on  the  subject.  They  appointed  a  school  committee,  to 
have  the  government  of  the  town  school-houses,  to  appoint  masters  and 
give  directions  for  the  government  of  schools  kept  in  them,  and  to  take 
charge  of  such  other  school-houses  in  town  as  the  proprietors  should  re- 
eisn  to  them.  The  proprietors  of  the  school-houses  had  become  convinced 
01  the  inexpediency  of  individuals  bein^  interested  in  school-houses,  for  the 
accommodation  oj  common  schools.  Those  interested  in  "  the  brick  school- 
house,^'  agreed,  at  once,  that  if  the  town  would  put  and  keep  that  building 
in  repair,  they  should  have  the  use  of  it  for  two  years,  provided  they  would 
keep  up  a  school  in  it  for  one  year.  Previous  to  this  time,  another  set  of 
proprietors  erected  another  school -house  near  the  north  end  of  Benefit 
street,  the  wooden  building  which  stood  there  in  1828,  and  then  known  as 
the  first  district  school-house.  Its  original  name  was  "  Whipple  Hall.'' 
They  also  offered  the  use  of  their  house  to  the  town,  for  a  pubfic  school, 
for  a  reasonable  rent,  the  town  keeping  it  in  repair.  The  town  accepted 
the  charge  of  these  nouses  on  these  terms.  They  also  set  apart  all  mo- 
neys  which  should  be  received  of  the  State,  or  the  United  States,  for  dam- 
age done  **  the  brick  school-house,"  during  the  revolutionary  war;  all  rents 
to  be  received  for  market-house  cellar,  chambers  and  stalls,  and  all  whar- 
fage to  be  received  on  the  market-house  lot,  as  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
public  schools.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  arrangement  lasted  long,  or 
that  much  good  grew  out  of  it.  The  funds  set  apart  for  the  purpose  were 
quite  too  small.  They  might  have  been,  and  probably  were,  mostly  con- 
sumed in  keeping  the  houses  in  repair,  and  paying  the  rents  demanded. 
The  result  of  the  arrangement  then,  would  simply  have  been,  the  establish- 
ment of  public  schools,  which  all  might  attend  who  would  pay  the  tuition 
demanded  by  the  instructors.  This  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that 
al^eriri'ards,  in  1791,  some  of  the  citizens  petitioned  the  town  to  establiBh 
free  schools.  The  pe:ition  was  referred  to  the  school  cx)mmittee.  They 
reported  in  August,  that  it  is  expedient  to  purchase  the  proprietors'  inter- 
est in  "the  brick  school-house,^  and  also  in  "Whipple  Hcdl,"  and  build 
two  new  houses,  one  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  and  the  other  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  They  pecommended  that  the  schools  so  established 
should  be  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  school  committee,  who 
should  appoint  the  necessary  instructors.  There  was  one  very  singular 
provision  m  the  report,  whicn  almost  reconciles  us  to  the  fate  which  it  met 
with.  It  is  stated  that  the  Friends  then  had  a  school  of  their  own,  in 
which  their  children  v\ere  instructed,  and  would  continue  to  be  instructed, 
without  expense  to  the  town.  The  report  recommended  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  draw  from  the  town  treasury,  money  to  support  their 
school,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  attending  it  It  would  have 
been  indeed  humiliating,  if  public  education  had  been  subjected  to  evident 
sectarian  influence,  by  the  aescendants  of  those  who  had  first  severed  all 
connexion  between  religion  and  civil  government.    The  town  directed  the 
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Interefits  of  the  proprietors  in  the  two  echool-houses  to  be  purchaded.  This 
was  not  then  enbcted,  and  the  matter  was  permitted  to  slumber  from  Au- 
gust 1791,  to  September  1792,  when  the  town  again  resolved  to  establish 
tree  schools,  ana  directed  the  town  council  to  carry  into  effect  the  report  of 
die  committee  of  August  1791.  How  fully  do  these  proceedings  abound 
in  good  resolutions !  The  town  council  did  nothing  more  than  the  school 
committee  the  year  before,  toward  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  The 
next  year,  the  town  authorized  the  school  committee  to  make  some  ar- 
rangements with  the  proprietors  of  the  **  brick  school-house,"  so  that  the 
interior  of  the  building  might  be  altered.  In  1794,  and  alter  that,  frequent 
directions  are  given  for  the  repair  of  this  house,  aiid  for  the  drawing  up  of 
regulations  for_the  schools^  but  nothing  more  about  free  schools.  In  Sep- 
tember 1795,  the  town  again  resolve  to  establish  **  schools  for  the  free  edu- 
cation of  the  children  otthe  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  that  the  expense 
of  supporting  the  same  be  defrayed  out  of  the  town  treasury."  The  report 
of  the  school  committee  made  in  Auffust  1791^  was  revived,  and  the  town 
council  were  eigain  directed  to  carry  Uie  same  mto  effect  Like  all  previous 
movements  on  this  subject,  the  passage  of  these  resolutions  ended  the 
matter.*** 

On  the  16th  of  November  1785,  Rev.  Enos  Hitchcock,  pastor  of  the  Be- 
nevolent Congregational  Church,  delivered  a  discourse  on  education  "at 
the  request  of  the  proprietors  of  the  school -house  on  the  west  side  of  the 
River.*'  This  able  discourse  was  very  well  received  by  the  audience,  and 
was  published  by  the  gentlemen,  at  whose  request  it  was  prepared.  As  a 
document  full  of  sound  views,  and  as  having  a  historical  value*  we  should 
be  glad  to  give  it  entire. 

In  October  1798,  the  **  Providence  Association  of  Mechcmics  and  Manu- 
factures,"—an  Association,  which  by  its  public  spirit  and  far-sighted  liberali- 
ty has  identified  itself  with  the  organization  and  support  of  almost  every  in. 
stition  and  measure  whose  aim  is  to  advance,  purify,  and  bless  the  city  or  the 
State— appointed  a  committee  to  "  enquire  into  the  most  desirable  method 
for  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools."  This  committee,  in  January  1799, 
recommended  "  immediate  application  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools  throughout  the  State.*'  There- 
commendation  was  approved  by  the  Association,  and  the  committee  were 
authorized  to  drafl  a  memorial  to  be  presented  at  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.    This  was  ably  done  as  ibllows : 

"To  tbe  Hon.  General  Assembly  ol*  the  State  of  Rhode  laiavnd,  &c..  to  be  holden  at  Eaat 
Greenwich  on  tbe  last  Monday  in  February,  A.  D.  1799.  The  raemorfal  and  petition  of  the 
Providence  Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers,  respectfully  represents: 

That  the  means  of  education  which  are  enjoyed  in  this  State,  are  very  inadequate  to  a  pur- 
pose so  higlily  important : 

That  numbers  of  tbe  rising  generation,  whom  nature  has  liberally  endowed,  are  suffered  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance,  when  a  common  education  would  qualify  them  to  act  their  parts  in  life 
with  advantage  to  tbe  public,  and  reputation  to  themselves : 

That  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  legal  provision  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  and 
for  want  of  public  attention  and  encouragement,  tbls|io  essential  a  part  nf  our  social  duty  is 
left  to  the  partial  patronage  of  individuals,  whose  cares  cannot  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  Auniliea,  while  numbers  in  every  part  of  the  State  are  deprived  of  a  [irivilcge  which  it  is 
tbe  common  right  of  every  child  to  ei^oy : 

That  when  to  that  respect,  which,  as  individuals  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  render  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  we  add  our  public  declaration  of  gratitude  fur  the  privileges  we 
eqjoy  as  a  corporate  body,  we  at  the  same  time  solicit  this  Honorable  Assembly  to  make  legal 
provision  fbr  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools,  sufficient  to  educate  all  the  children  in  the  seve- 
ral towns  throughout  the  State.  With  great  confidence,  we  bring  this  our  earnest  solicitation 
before  this  Honorable  Assembly,  from  the  interest  we  f^l  in  tbe  public  welfare,  and  fh>m  the 


*  Staples*  Annals  of  Providence,  pp.  493 — 505.    Tlie  remaining  portion  of  this  sketch  is 
compiled  tVom  Mr.  Bishop*s  Reports,  and  from  documents  in  his  possession. 
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conridemUon  tbat  oar  toeietr  to  compoMd  of  membecp,  not  orgimllf  of  tflty  one  parttcoltf 
town,  Imt  anemblod  mosUy  in  our  early  years  ftom  almost  every  town  in  the  State : 

That  we  feel  as  iodividuali,  tfae  want  of  that  education  which  we  now  ask  to  be  bestowed 
OB  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  in  life,  and  which  is  so  essential,  hi  transacting  its  common  coo- 
eems.  That  we  feel  a  still  greater  degree  of  confldence,  fkt>m  the  consideration  that  while  ^ 
pruy  this  Honorable  Assembly  to  establish  Free  Schools,  we  are  at  the  same  time,  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  great  minority  of  children  throughout  the  State,  and  hi  particular,  of  those  who  an 
poor  and  destitute— the  son  of  the  widow,  and  the  child  of  distress. 

Trusting  that  our  occupation  as  mechanics  and  manufheturers  ought  not  to  prevent  us  ftom 
adding  to  these  reasons  an  argument  which  cannot  fliil  to  operate  with  those  to  whom  is  com- 
mitled  the  guardianship  of  the  public  welfare,  and  that  is,  that  liberty  and  security,  under  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  depend  on  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people. 

In  confiding  this  petition  and  the  reasons  which  have  dictated  it,  to  the  wisdom  of  tfae  Leg- 
iaiaiare.  we  assure  ourselves  that  their  decision  will  be  such,  as  will  reflect  on  this  Hononbls 
Assembly  the  praise  and  the  gratitude,  not  only  of  the  youth  of  the  present  generation,  but  of 
tiKMisanda,  the  date  of  whose  existence  has  not  commenced. 

BespectftaOy  submitted  by  John  Howland,  Joel  Metcalf,  Wllliara  Richmond,  Peter  Grinnell. 
Richard  Anthony.  Grindall  Reynolds,  Samuel  Tburber,  Jr.,  Nathan  Fisher,  committee.** 

The  memorial  was  presented  by  the  RepreseiAative  of  Providence  at  the 
February  session  in  1799,  and  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, who  reported  at  the  June  session  by  bill.  The  bill  was  printed  and 
referred  to  the  freemen  for  instruction.  The  instructions  given  by  Provi- 
dance,  were  as  ibllows : 

"Tb  John  Smith,  William  Rhodes,  Thomas  P.  Ives,  and  David  L.  Bamea,  EMirs.: 
GeiitleiDen : — Placing  in  you  the  fullest  confidence,  we  have  selected  you  to  assist  in  the  pub* 
lie  cooncile  of  the  State,  not  doubting  your  readiness  to  promote  such  measuiefl  as  may  tend  to 
advance  tfae  general  taitereet  as  combined  with  the  private  happiness  of  the  poople.  It  never 
being  oar  intention  to  bind  our  RepresenUtives  by  instructions,  hi  the  ordinary  busmeas  of  leg^ 
islalion,  we  should  not  have  addressed  you  at  this  time,  but  ftom  the  deep  interest  we  fbel  in 
tfae  question  submitted  by  the  General  Assembly  to  their  constituents.  On  the  question  of  free 
seboob,  gentlemen,  all  party  distinctions  are  broken  down ;  here  there  can  be  no  clashing  iater- 
esliL  On  this  subject  one  section  or  the  State  cannot  be  opposed  to  another.  Before  this 
benevolent  idea,  every  partial,  narrow  motive  of  local  policy  must  disappear.  As  vre  are  confi- 
dent, that  the  general  object  of  the  bill  can  meet  with  no  opposition,  the  only  question  which 
can  arise,  will  be  on  some  of  its  particular  provisions,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  its  gene* 
lal  principles  into  effect  On  this  point  of  the  subject,  we  would  recommend  to  you  to  support 
the  adoption  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  as  any  inconvenience  which  may  arise  in  particular 
dfertricta,  can,  at  any  time,  be  removed  after  the  law  is  in  operation,  when  experience  can  point 
out  to  the  legislature,  the  expediency  pf  a  different  arrangement ;  but  this  we  confide  to  your 
dacretion.  on  the  positive  injunction,  that  the  general  system  is  not  affected. 
.  Fully  confident  of  the  patriotism  of  our  feUow  citizens  throughout  the  State,  that  they  are 
actuated  by  the  same  anxious  solicitude  for  the  public  good,  we  doubt  not  but  their  Representa- 
tives and  our*  will  meet  at  the  next  session,  bringing  with  them,  the  rich  deposit  of  the  public 
sentiment,  and.  by  a  unanimous  voice,  establish  Free  Schools  throughout  the  State;  then 
win  that  gtory  which  attaches  itself  to  the  purest  benevolence,  and  to  the  highest  acts  of  pub- 
lic virtue,  rest  on  their  beads,  and  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature,  having  thus 
befbre  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  provided  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  right  which 
forms  so  essential  an  article  in  the  great  system  of  social  order,  will  be  mentioned  with  high 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  honor,  through  the  ages  and  generations  which  are  yet  to  succeed. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  the  sense  of  the  town,  that,  in  ease  any  particuhr  alteration  of  the  bin,  to 
extend  it  to  native  Indians,  or  other  people  of  color,  or  as  it  may  respect  any  particular  society. 
Shan  appear  eHigiUe,  to  the  Representatives  on  hearing  before  the  General  Assembly,  these 
instructions  are  not  to  be  construed  to  militate  against  any  such  amendment*' 

In  October  following,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill  into 
a  law.  The  Senate  postponed  the  matter  until  the  next  February  session, 
( 1800)  when  they  concurred  with  the  House.  It  met  with  great  opposition 
in  the  Greneral  Assembly,  and  measures  were  soon  put  in  motion  to  ensure 
its  repeal,  by  which  its  fair  operation  was  never  felt  The  end  designed 
was  accomplished,  the  act  became  unpopular,  and  was  repealed  in  Feb- 
ruary 1803. 

Ten  days  subsequent,  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of 
Free  Schools/  as  established  by  the  late  act  of  the  Greneral  Assembly, 
reported : 

*«  1.  That  it  win  be  expedient  to  open  and  establish  through  the  year  four  Free  Schools ;  one 
to  be  kept  in  Whipple  Hall ;  one  in  the  brick  school4iouse ;  one  Jn  a  new  school-house,  to  be 
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built  at  the  wuth  and  of  the  town ;  and  one  in  a  new  ichool-hoowa,  to  be  built  on  the  weat  aide 
of  the  river. 

9.  That  a  conunittee  or  committees  be  appointed  to  build  the  new  achool-houae,  and  that 
these  bouses  ought  to  be  of  brick,  and  be  built  immediately,  and  that  Whipple  UaU  ought  to  be 
Vr»ired. 

3.  That  until  these  bouses  can  be  built,  tlie  town  council  be  requested  to  provide  proper 
places  for  the  schools,  at  the  south  end.  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

4.  That  there  ought  to  be  four  principal  Masters  appointed  at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  doUaxv 
per  annum  each,  and  to  be  paid  quarterly,  and  so  many  Ushers  or  Assistants  as  the  town  coun- 
cil shall  find  necessary,  at  such  salaries  as  the  council  shall  allow. 

5.  That  so  fhr  as  relates  to  expense,  the  town  ought  to  be  one  school  district,  and  that  tlie 
town  council  be  requested  to  decide  accordingly. 

6.  That  the  town  council  ought  to  be  empowered  to  appoint,  and  if  qeed  require,  4o  suspend 
or  remove  the  Masters  and  Ushers,  and  that  the  council  be  requested  immediately  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  the  system  of  Free  Schools  into  complete  execution  and 
effect 

7.  That  a  tax  of  four  thousand  dollars  ought  to  be  now  ordered  and  assessed,  and  that  the 
same  and  all  other  taxes  hereafter  imposed  for  like  purposes,  ought  to  be  paid  in  money  into  the 
town  treasury,  and  be  exclusivelj;  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  school-houses  and  the  sup- 
port of  Free  Schools." 

The  above  report  was  received  at  the  next  meetioff  of  the  freemen,  and 
they  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  town  council  m\  the  main  features 
of  the  report ;  leaving,  however,  the  salaries  of  the  Masters  and  Ushers 
to  be  fixed  by  the  council.  They  fixed  the  salary  of  a  Master  at  five  hund- 
red dollars  per  annum ;  that  of  an  Usher  at  two  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num. The  freemen  voted  to  assess  and  collect  a  tax  of  six  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  town  council  ordered  the  town  treasurer  to  collect  certain 
moneys  due  on  the  sale  of  certain  lands  called  the  "  Walker  Lots;"  and 
also  to  collect,  by  prosecution  if  necessary,  certain  moneys  due  the  town 
from  the  Managers  of  the  "  Great  Bridge  Lotter;^,"  so  called.  All  the 
above  moneys  were  to  be  set  apart  and  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
carrving  the  system  of  free  schools  into  successful  operation. 

The  council  also  voted  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  preparation  and 
erection  of  the  schooUhoLises.  The  freemen  bought  the  "Whipple  Hall," 
standing  on  the  site  now  occuped  by  the  Benefit  Street  Grammar  School, 
and  at  an  expense  of  some  five  hundred  dollars  fitted  it  up  for  a  public 
school-house.  Thev  also  bought  the  brick  school-house  still  standing  in 
Meeting  street,  ana  made  the  alterations  and  repairs  necessary  to  fit  it  for 
a  public  school. 

A  new  house  was  built  in  Transit  street,  nn  the  lot  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Transit  street  primary  school-house ;  and  another  new  house  Avas  buUt 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  on  a  high  hill  near  the  present  corner  of 
Friendship  and  Claverick  streets. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  the  freemen  of  the  town  appointed  a  school  com- 
mittee, who  were  invested  with  no  powers,  but  were  made  merely  advisory 
assistants  of  the  council  in  all  matters  pertaining  tu  the  public  schools. 

The  following  gentlemen  constituted  the  first  school  committee  ever 
appointed  in  this  town,  viz:  Jonathan  Maxy,  Enos  Hitchcock,  Stephen 
Gano,  William  Jones,  James  Burrill,  John  Howland,  Jabez  Bowen,  David 
L.  Barnes,  Amos  M.  Atwell,  John  Carlisle. 

On  the  13th  of  October  1800,  the  town  council  and  the  school  committee 
appointed  President  Maxy,  Dr.  Hitchcock,  Joseph  Jencks,  and  John  How- 
land,  a  committee  to  frame  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  public  schools,  about  to  be  opened  in  this  town.  It  appears  from  a  sub- 
sequent record,  that  some  time  previous  to  this.  Di.  Enos  Hitchcock  and 
Tristam  Burges,  Esq.,  being  about  to  visit  Boston,  were  requested  by  the 
town  council  to  visit  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  obtain,  if  possible, 
a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  its  public  schools.  Mr.  Burges  pro- 
cured a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Boston  public  schools,  for 
which  the  town  council  voted  to  pay  him  one  dollar ^  ana  gave  him  a  vote 
of  thanks. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  the  above  committee  presented  the  following 
report  to  the  town  council : 
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'*l%e  paUic  acboote  being  established  for  tbe  genenl  beneflt  of  the  community;,  all  chiMren 
nr  both  lezes  adminible  by  law,  than  be  received  therein  and  IhithAilly  Instructed  without  pre- 
farence  or  partiality. 

Tbe  system  of  instraction  shall  be  uniform  in  the  several  schools,  and  tbe  pronunciation  as 
near  alike  as  possible,  and  lo  this  end,  it  sbaU  be  tbe  duly  of  tbe  several  instructors  to  have  fre-^ 
qaent  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  agree  upon  some  measures  for  carrying  this  important 
•nideinfo  effect. 

The  good  morals  of  the  youth,  being  a  matter  of  the  highest  consequence,  both  to  their  own 
comfort  and  to  their  progress  in*useAil  knowledge,  they  are  strictly  enjoined  to  avoid  idleness 
and  pro&neness,  falsehood  and  deceitAilness.  and  every  other  wicked  and  disgracedil  pracUce ; 
and  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  sober,  orderly  and  decent  manner,  both  In  and  out  of  school. 

The  principal  part  of  the  inslrtiction  wiU  consist  in  teaching  spelling,  accenting  and  reading 
both  prose  and  verse,  with  propriety  and  aceuiacy.  and  a  general  knowledge  of  English  gram- 
mar and  composition;  also,  writing  a  good  hand,  accoiding  to  the  most  approved  rules,  and 
vulgar  and  decimal  ihictions.  including  tare  and  tret,  fellowship,  exchange,  interest,  fcc 

Tbe  books  to  be  used  in  carrying  on  tbe  above  instrucUon.  are  AWen's  SpeUing  Book,  1st 
and  Sd  parts,  the  Young  Ladies  Accidence,  by  Caleb  Bingham,  the  American  Preceptor.  Morsels 
Geognpfay  abridged,  the  Holy  Bible  in  select  portions,  and  such  other  books  as  shall  hereafter 
be  adopted  and  appointed  by  the  committee.  ITie  book  for  teaching  arithmetic  shall  be  agreed 
oo  by  tbe  Masters. 

As  discfpUne  and  good  government  are  absolutely  necessary  to  improvement,  it  is  indispensi- 
We,  that  the  scholars  pay  a  particular  attention  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  school. 

If  any  scholar  should  prove  disobedient  and  refractory,  after  all  reasonable  means  have  been 
njeidly  the  Master  to  bring  him  or  her  to  order  and  a  just  sense  of  duty,  such  offender  shall  be 
•ospended  ftom  any  ftirtber  attendance  or  instruction  ui  any  school  in  the  town,  untU  tbe  next 
▼iaitation  of  tbe  committee. 

That  each  scholar  shall,  after  having  entered  a  school,  be  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  be  as  constant  as  possible  in  his  daily  attendance. 

That  excuse  for  absence  shall  be  by  a  note  from  tbe  parente  or  guardian  of  such  scholar. 

That  monitors  be  appointed  by  tbe  Masters  of  each  school,  to  noUce  the  absence  or  tardi- 
ness of  the  delinquent  scholars,  the  list  of  whose  names  shaU  be  preserved  and  exhibited  to  the 
eoaunhtee  at  their  next  visitaUon. 

Submitted  by  Enoe  Hitehcock,  John  Rowland,  Jonathan  Maxy,  Joseph  Jencka,  committee." 

.The  above  report  having^  been  accepted,  it  was  voted  and  reeolved, 
that  the  rules  therein  recommended,  be  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the 

The  council,  before  the  schools  were  opened,  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations to  the  Masters  of  the  schools,  viz : 

'*Thata«  lar  as  possible  they  exclude  corporeal  punishment  ftom  the  schools ;  and  in  particu- 
lar, that  they  never  infUct  it  on  females. 

That  they  inculcate  upon  tlie  scholars  the  proprieties  of  good  behavior  during  their  absence 
ftomschooL 

That  they  consider  themselves  in  the  place  of  parents  to  the  children  under  their  care,  and 
endeavor  to  convince  them  by  their  treatment,  that  they  feel  a  parenuil  affection  for  them. 

That  they  never  make  dismission  from  school,  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  a  reward  fbr 
attention  or  diligence,  but  endeavor  to  lead  the  chiMren  to  consider  being  at  school  as  a  privi- 
lege, and  dismission  from  it  as  a  punishment 

That  they  never  autliorize  one  scliolar  to  inflict  any  corporeal  punishment  on  another. 

That  they  endeavor  to  impress  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  a  sense  of  the  Being  and  Provi- 
dence of  God.  and  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  love  and  reverence  Him ;  their  duty  to  their 
parente  and  masters;  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  trutli.  Justice,  and  mutual  love;  tenderness 
to  brute  creatures;  the  happy  tendency  of  self-government  and  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  religion ;  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  sacred  institution ;  tbe  duty  which 
they  owe  their  country,  and  the  necessity  of  a  strict  obedience  to  ito  laws ;  and  that  they 
caution  them  against  the  prevailing  vices." 

These  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  made,  the  four  schools 
were  opened  on  the  last  Monday  in  October,  1800.  The  most  encouraging 
circumstances  attended  the  opening  of  the  schools  The  number  of 
scholars  was  greater  than  had  been  anticipated.  They  were  all  well  filled 
with  pupils,  and  the  fourth  district  school,  including  the  west  part  of  the 
town,  was  soon  so  full  that  it  became  necessary  to  set  off  a  part  of  it  to  the 
second  district,  in  Meeting  street.  Still  the  ecbool  in  the  fourth  district 
continued  so  large  that  the  council  requested  Rev.  James  Wilson,  the 
teacher  of  that  school,  to  hire  the  vestry  under  the  Beneficent  Congrega- 
tional Meeting  House,  that  some  of  the  children  might  be  accommodated 
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there)  until  the  second  Btory  of  the  new  Bchool-honse  could  be  finished  for 
their  reception.  .     /.        *u 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  a  little  less  than  three  months  trom  toe 
commencement  of  the  schools,  the  town  council  and  schod  committee 
devoted  two  whole  days  to  the  examination  of  the  schools.  Separate  re- 
ports were  made  concerning  the  progress  of  the  several  schools,  and  j)re- 
sented  to  the  town  council  and  school  committee  assembled  ;  and  they ,  as 
a  testimonial  of  their  approbation,  voted  and  resolved,  that  honorable 
mention  be  made  on  the  record,  of  the  good  order  displayed  m  the  schoolB, 
and  of  the  proficiency  which  the  scholars  appear  to  have  made  in  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  useful  learning."  At  a  meeting  of  the  town  council  and 
the  school  committee,  held  a  day  or  two  after  the  examination,  they  passed 
a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Masters  and  Assistants,  for  the  unwea- 
ried attentionjthey  had  given  their  respective  schools,  and  ordered  the  town 
clerk  to  communicate  the  same  to  each  one  of  the  teachers.  They  also  or- 
dered the  clerk  to  prepare  "  an  account  of  the  very  satisfactory  examina- 
tion," and  cause  the  same,  together  with  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  teachers, 
to  be  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  town.  This  oublic  manifestation 
of  interest  in,  the  free  schools,  and  of  confidence  in  the  teachers,  gave  a 
decided  tone  to  the  public  feeling  in  favor  of  the  schools  and  t^hers. 

The  good  character  which  the  schools  acquired  during  the  first  qimrter, 
appears  to  have  been  sustained  for  several  years.  During  this  TCnod  they 
claimed  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  Not  only  were  the  official  guar- 
dians of  the  schools  strictly  attentive  to  their  charge,  but  at  quarterly  ex- 
aminations and  at  other  times,  men  of  influence  generally ,  were  accustom- 
ed to  visit  them  frequently.  The  parents  of  the  children  belonging  to  the 
schools,  manifested  much  concern  lor  the  welfare  of  the  scholars,  and 
evinced  a  marked  respect  for  the  teachers ;  and  the  quarterly  examinations 
were  occasions  of  interest  to  the  whole  community.  *  r    ^u 

The  beneficial  tendency  of  these  public  manifestations  of  regard  for  the 
teachers,  and  of  interest  in  the  schools,  was  seen  most  clearly,  when  they 
began  to  be  withheld.  After  some  years,  in  consequence  of  the  declinii^ 
interest  of  the  public  in  them,  the  schools  became  somewhat  depreciated. 
Wanting  that  encouragement  which  frequent  visiting,  and  other  manites- 
tations  of  regard  impart,  both  teachers  and  scholars  were  less  spirited  m 
their  effortsTor  improvement.  -l      j  * 

This  decline  of  interest  in  the  schools  was  perceived  and  attributed  to 
its  true  cause.  The  people  felt  that  the  same  influence  that  enlivened 
them  at  their  commencement,  alone  could  restore  them  to  their  former 
prosperous  condition.  Efforts  were  made  to  improve  them.  The  revisal 
of  the  school  regulations,  and  the  introduction  of  several  new  books  were 
the  results  of  these  efforts  and  a  new  interest  was  felt,  and  its  effect  was 
apparent  in  the  improved  state  of  the  schools 
From  the  revised  regulations,  we  make  the  following  extracts : 
"  The  public  schools  are  established  for  the  general  good  of  the  community ;  and  afl  children 
of  both  sexes,  having  attained  the  age  of  six  years,  shall  be  received  therein,  and  foithfUlly  in- 
structed without  preference  or  partiality. 

The  instruction  shall  be  uniform,  in  all  the  schools,  and  shall  consist  of  spelling,  reading,  the 
use  of  capital  letters,  and  punctuation,  writtng,  English  grammar,  and  arithmetic. 

The  pronunciation  shall  be  uniform  in  aU  the  schools,  and  the  standard  shaU  be  the  criUcal 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  John  Walker. 

The  following  books,  and  none  other,  shall  be  used  in  the  several  schools,  viis :  Alden's 
Spelling  Book  first  and  second  parts ;  New  Testament,  American  Preceptor,  Murray's  Sequel 
to.  the  English  Reader.  Murray's  Abridgement  of  English  Grammar,  and  DabolPs  Arithmetic. 

Each  scholar  shall  be  punctual  in  attendance  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  as  regular  as  possible 
in  daily  attendance,  and  all  excuses  for  absence,  shall  be  by  note  from  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  scholar. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Preceptor  to  report  at  each  quarterly  visitation,  the  names  of  thoae 
■clfolars  who  have  been  grossly  negligent  in  attending  school,  or  inattentive  to  their  studies.*' 

It  appears  from  the  records,  that  in  1800, /our  schools  were  established, 
and/mr  Masters  appointed  at  the  salary  of  ^500  each ;  four  Ushers  were 
also  appointed  at  the  salary  of  f  2.i0  each.  Early  in  the  same  year,  an  aux- 
iliary school  was  established  in  thefourth  district,  and  a  teacher  appointed 
at  a  salary  of  $400  per  annum,  making  the  annual  amount  paid  for  tuition 
alone,  $3,200.    This  arrangement  continued  tili  1S12. 
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We  learn  from  the  best  soorces  of  information  on  this  subject,  that  the 
number  of  scholars  attending  the  public  schools,  during  these  twelve  ^ears, 
rarely,  if  ever  exceeded  800.  This  is  considered  a  very  liberal  estimate, 
and  stili  the  tuition  alone  of  each  scholar  is  S4  00  per  annum. 

From  1812  to  1818,  there  were  five  schools.  Five  Masters  at  $500  sal- 
ary :  also,  five  Ushers  at  a  salary  of  :fr200  each ;— making  the  annual  ex- 
penoiture  for  tuition  alone,  $3,500. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1818,  some  efibrts  were  made  to  revive  the  schools 
asain. 

in  the  month  of  Aug:u8t,  1818,  the  town  council  raised  the  salaries  of 
the  Ushers  to  S250  per  annum. 

In  the  following  year,  the  stone  school-house  now  standing  near  the  Sum- 
mer street  grammar  school,  was  built  one  story  high ;  the  second  story 
having:  been  added  since.  In  October  1819,  the  west  part  of  the  town  was 
divided  into  two  districts ;  the  fourth  retaining  the  old  school-house,  and 
the  fiflh  occupying  the  new  house  in  Pond  street.  This  arrangement  did 
not  increase  the  number  of  schools,  as  the  school  in  the  second  story  of  the 
old  school-house,  was  removed  into  the  new  one. 

From  this  time  to  1824,  the  number  of  the  schools  and  teachers  con- 
tinued unchanged,  viz:  Five  separate  school-houses;  ^ve  Masters  at  a 
salary  of  $500  per  annum ;  five  Ushers  at  a  salary  of  9250  per  annum ; 
raakingthe  sum  paid  for  tuition  annually,  $3,750. 

In  1^,  an  additional  teacher  was  appointed,  at  a  salary  of  $300  per  an- 
num, to  take  charge  of  a  part  of  the  scholars,  in  the  first  district  school, 
removed  into  a  separate  room.  This  arrangement  raised  the  expenditure 
ibr  instruction  alone  to  $4,050  per  annum,  and  the  scnools  were  conducted 
on  this  plan  till  1828. 

Afler  this  period,  no  important  modification  of  the  school  system  was 
made  till  the  year  1840. 

We  have  thus  sketched  a  brief  outline  of  the  progress  of  the  public 
schools  to  the  year  1840;  and  we  will  here  msert  a  table  exhib- 
iting the  average  number  ^of  pupils  in  each  year,  from  the  year  1810  to 
1840,  the  annua!  amount  of  money  paid  for  instruction,  and  the  average 
amount  paid  ibr  each  scholar  per  annum : 


Aver.  No. 

Anooatpaid 

Ann.  ezpenae 

Tear. 

dnrios  the  yew. 

ftir  tuition. 

for  each  Bchotar. 

1819 

830 

$3,750 

$4,51 

1820 

846 

3,750 

4,42 

1821 

796 

3,750 

4,71 

1822 

845 

3,750 

4,52 

1823 

812 

3,750 

4,61 

1824 

852 

3,750 

4,34 

1S25 

806 

4,050 

5,02 

1826 

744 

4,050 

5,44 

1827 

886 

4,05<) 

4,46 

1823 

1000 

4,800 

4,80 

18*29 

1260 

4,100 

4,05 

1830 

1205 

5,300 

4,40 

1831 

1127 

5,700 

5,06 

1832 

941 

5,700 

6,27- 

1833 

1129 

5,700 

5,05 

1S34 

1222 

5,7(.0 

4,06 

1835 

1266 

6,900 

5,45 

1836 

1271 

6,900 

5,42 

1837 

1036 

7,400 

4,82 

1838 

1717 

7,400 

4,31 

1839 

1740 

7,400 

4,18 
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In  1824,  the  system  of  public  schools  in  Providence  had  attained  to  such 
a  point  of  success  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  education  in 
N'ewport,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  Rowland.  It 
contains  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and 
the  progress  of  the  system  at  this  period,  than  can  be  gathered  from  any 
other  source: 

PmoviDBRcc,  September  90.  1834. 

To  Richard  K.  Rakdolfh  and  JDctbk  J.  Pbakcb.  E«ira. : 

GenUemen : — Your  communicatioa  dated  IStb  ioatant  was  duly  received,  and  the  intelUffence 
it  affords  that  the  good  people  of  my  native  rown.  have  set  themselves  seriously  to  work  to  es- 
tablish public  schools,  will  render  a  compliance  with  your  request  the  greatest  pleasure. 

The  preparatory  measures  towards  establishing  the  system  in  this  town,  resulted  from  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  in  1800,  for  the  encouragement  of 
public  schools  throughout  the  State.  This  act  placed  the  pow«r  of  commencing  and  carrying 
the  ^stem  into  effect,  principaRy  in  the  several  town  councils;  and  although  the  act  of  the 
State  was  repealed  in  less  than  two  years  after  it  had  passed,  yet  the  town  never  withdrew  the 
powers  confided  by  the  town  to  the  town  couacU  in  the  first  instance,  in  conformity  to  the 
State  law,  being  satisfied  they  could  devise  no  better  nsetfaod.  Before  the  system  was  comple- 
ted, the  town,  on  the  request  of  the  town  council  appointed  a  school  committee  (at  first  con- 
sisting of  twelve)  to  attend  with  them  in  the  visitation  of  the  schools,  and  whom  the  council 
uniformly  notify  to  attend  with  them  in  any  consultation  on  meaaures  to  be  adopted  relative 
to.  the  schools. 

The  town  was  at  first  divided  into  four,  at  present  into  five  school  districts ;  two  old  school- 
houses  were  purchased  of  proprietors,  and  three  new  ones  have  been  built,  two  of  brick  and 
and  one  of  stone.  During  the  time  the  new  houses  were  building  and  the  old  ones  repairing;, 
a  sub-committee  devised  and  reported  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  and  desig- 
nating the  books  to  be  used.  The  rules  as  first  established  are  continued  with  titUe  variation, 
but  changes  have  been  made  in  the  books  as  new  ones  have  appeared,  better  adapted.  The 
appointment  and  removal  of  the  Masters  and  Ushers,  remain  solely  with  the  town  council, 
though  in  the  appointment  of  a  Master  to  fill  a  vacancy,  (as  there  are  generally  several  appli- 
cants) the  school  coounittee  ace  convened  with  the  council,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  can- 
didates discussed. 

Presuming  these  preliminary  observatkuis  may  come  within  the  scope  of  your  inquiiies,  I 
now  proceed  to  answer  as  correctly  as  possible,  the  special  interrogations: 

Ist.  Of  Amo  sMMy  pn^Us  do  tk»  tkooU  tanriMtl  The  average  number  in  the  winter  season  is 
about  nhie  hundred,  in  summer  eight  hundred ;  the  school- houses  are  calculated  to  accommo- 
date two  hundred  each. 

3d.  Ar«  there  one  or  mort  Mootero  to  a  oekool  1  One  Master  and  one  Usher  to  a  school 

3d.  At  what  agt  are  pv^nU  admitted,  or  at  vhat  age  dUchargod  1  The  children  are  admitted  at 
the  age  of  six  years,  the  time  of  continuance  not  limited.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  the  means  of  education  were  very  limited,  and  on  their  being  opened,  the  sch<dars 
were  of  all  ages  between  six  years  and  twenty ;  there  are  now  but  few  over  fourteen  years, 
mostly  (torn  six  to  twelve.  Although  the  age  for  admission  as  a  genernl  rule,  is  six  years,  yet 
the  preceptors  receive  some  under  that  age,  when  they  belong  to  a  family  from  which  older 
children  attend ;  but  when  the  number  in  a  school  is  two  hundred  or  more,  which  has  fre- 
quently been  the  case,  then  all  under  six  are  excluded. 

4t4.  Are  female*  admitted  t  Females  are  admitted.  The  school-rooms  have  an  aisle,  length- 
wise through  the  middle,  the  boys  occupy  one  side,  the  girls  the  other ;  the  floors  rise  ttom  the 
side  of  the  broad  alley  to  the  walls,  and  there  is  a  desk  and  a  seat  for  every  two  scholars ;  the 
size  of  the  room  50  feet  by  30. 

5th.  Does  the  method  of  instruction  differ  from  that  practiced  m  ordxnarji  oehoote  f  The  method 
of  government  and  instruction  differ  materially  from  that  practiced  in  schools  before,  or  at  the 
time  the  public  schools  were  established.  The  old  pedsgoguge  system  of  the  cow-skin  and  the 
ferule,  is  laid  aside.  The  government  partakes  more  of  the  paternal  character ;  the  boys  have 
#the  appellation  of  masters,  and  the  girls  of  misses;  emulation  is  excited  by  promotion  to  a 
higher  class,  and  by  public  commRndation  by  the  Preceptor,  of  particular  instances  of  attention 
to  order,  or  improvement  The  upper  class  of  boys  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  character  of 
young  gentlemen,  and  the  misses  are  addressed  as  young  ladies.  After  all,  the  application  of  the 
general  system  of  government  depends  much  on  the  peculiar  qualifications  and  address  of  the 
Preceptor ;  be  is  not  addressed  by  the  term  Master,  that  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  boys.  The 
number  of  males  exceed  the  number  of  females,  probably  about  one-fifth  through  winter,  bat  in 
the  summer  season  they  are  neariy  equal. 

6a.  fVhat  are  the  bramehos  taught  7  This  may  be  answered  generally,  by  an  extract  from  the 
first  reguhition,  viz :  "  The  principal  part  of  the  instruction  will  consist  in  learning  spelling,  ac- 
centhig,  and  reading,  both  prose  and  verse,  with  propriety  and  accuracy,  and  a  general  knowl- 
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edfe  of  Englbh  grammar  and  compoaitiOB ;  alio,  writing  a  good  hand,  according  to  the  moot 
approved  rales,  and  aritbmeUc,**  fcc. 

7a.   9flM  i*  the  arpaue  •/  mtk  md  all  the  free  seheole  in  Previdenee  1  Five  Maaters  at  500 

dollara  per  year  dt^b. 93500 

Five  UKbers  at  S50  dollars  eacli,  1800 

•3750 
To  th»  may  be  added  neceeear)'  repaira  of  school  bouaev,  atove  pipes,  Ifcc,  and  a  few  books  fur^ 
nlt^hed  occafionalty  to  poor  children  by  the  toti^  cnunciL 

Scft.  What  are  the  t  entile  ^f  tke  eyetem  7  As  to  the  effect  which  the  public  schools  have  Iwd 
on  t]ie  Ktate  of  society,  the  evidence  must  be  circumstantial,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
would  have  been  the  case  had  they  not  been  established ;  but  the  circumstances  are  so  numer- 
ous and  coincident,  ihat  they  appear  to  establish  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  have  been 
highly  beneficial.  Many  of  our  citizens  who  pay  through  the  tax  collector  for  th^ir  su^iort  and 
who  having  no  children  of  their  own  to  Instruct,  care  but  little  about  the  education  of  others ; 
but  ffom  their  observation  of  the  good  effect  of  tbe  schools  in  their  own  neighborhood,  or  in 
the  town  at  large,  are  now  among  the  most  zealous  for  their  support.  You.  gentlemen,  were 
probably  well  Acquainted  with  the  late  Marshal.  £.  K  Deiter,  Ef-q.,  and  his  testimony  with  you 
tiill  be  important  At  tbe  time  the  public  schools  were  flrvt  established,  Mr.  Dexter  and  his 
fiuher,  who  paid  a  large  tax.  were  two  of  their  strongest  oppoeers.  Their  principal  argument 
was.  that  it  was  wmmi  to  compel  those  who  had  been  nt  the  expense  of  tlieir  own  education, 
and  ROW  have  no  children  of  tlieir  own  to  be  benefited,  to  pay  for  the  schooHng  of  other  people*8 
chlfdren ;  but  before  the  death  of  the  fhther.  he  was  well  satisfied  with  tbe  result,  and  the  Mar- 
shal for  ten  or  twelve  years  patt,  has  been  one  of  the  flmiest  friends  of  the  schools,  and  Ore- 
quently  declared  that  he  owed  the  safety  of  his  gardens  and  orchards  to  the  public  schools. 

"Hiere  are  now  many  among  oar  most  active  and  valuable  citizens,  merchants,  mechanics, 
manufacturersL  and  masters  of  ships,  who  were  poor  boys,  without  other  means  of  in«truction, 
and  who  owe  their  present  standing,  and  in  some  instances  tauge  property,  entirely  to  the  educa- 
tkm  and  manners  acquired  in  these  public  schools. 

Two  schools  on  tbe  I^ocasterian  plan,  are  now  in  operation  in  this  town  by  individuals 
firom  abroad,  without  any  support  from  tbe  town.  This  is  matter  of  experiment ;  they  are 
well  spoken  oC  and  I  think  will  be  useful  for  children  who  have  been  altogether  without  instruc- 
tion. In  these  they  can  commence  tlie  first  rudiments,  and  be  prepared  to  take  their  places  in 
tbe  other  schools  to  more  advantage.  A  committee  appointed  by  tbe  town  at  April  meeting, 
made  a  report  (highly  Ihvonble  to  the  plan)  in  Jane.  They  were  continued,  and  probably  will, 
at  a  future  meeting,  recommend  one  school  on  the  plan  of  Lancaster,  for  the  support  of  the  town. 

I  have  not  at  present,  a  moment's  time  to  review  what  I  have  written,  or  to  add  any  fiirther 
details  or  remarks.  With  the  beat  and  most  ardent  wishes  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  began 
tbe  good  work  in  Newport,  may  persevere  in  the  good  cause  to  the  great  benefit  and  everlast- 
ing honor  of  the  place  of  my  birth,  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

«  JOHN  HOWLAND. 

In  1828,  after  the  passage  at  the  January  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, of  the  "  Act  to  establish  Public  Schools"  throughout  the  State,  a  vig- 
orous attempt  was  made  in  the  school  committee,  to  reorganize  the  school 
cystem  of  the  town,  and  place  the  schools  in  a  condition  of  greater  useful- 
ness to  all  classes  of  the  community.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
take  the  whole  subject  into  consideration,  and  to  recommend  such  alteration 
and  improvements  as  they  might  deem  necessary.  On  the  22d  of  April, 
the  committee  submitted  a  report  which  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet  form, 
and  circulated  throughout  the  town.  This  document  was  drawn  up  by 
Preddent  Wayland,  and  is  valuable,  not  only  for  its  able  discussion  of  the 
principle  of  gradation,  as  applied  to  public  schools,  and  as  containing  the 
outline  of  the  system  as  now  established,  but  as  an  embodiment  of  the 
views  entertained  at  that  date,  by  the  most  enlightened  minds,  of  methods^ 
of  instruction,  and  the  motive  powers  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  school-* 
room.  It  was  published  with  the  strongest  recommendations,  in  the  Jour- 
nal ofEduccUion,  for  May,  1828,  and  in  the  Teacher^a  Guide,  for  July  of 
the  same  year.    The  following  is  the  report  entire : 
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Report. 

Tbb  Sub-committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the 
present  school  system  of  the  town  of  Providence,  and  who  were  directed 
to  recommend  such  alterations  and  improvements  as  they  might  deem 
necessary,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report:— 

That  immediately  after  their  appointment^  a  majority  of  them  visited 
Boston,  and  were  employed  for  several  days  m  examining  the  most  flour- 
ishing schools  of  that  metropolis.  The  result  of  this  examination  will  be 
incorporated  inthe  following  remarks.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to 
state,  that  the  school  system  of  that  city  appears,  in  most  respects,  a  model 
most  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  every  large  town  in  our  country.  It  is  with  the 
most  lively  gratitude,  that  your  Committee  acknowledge  the  kindness  with 
which  they  were  received,  and  the  facilities  which  were  given  to  ilieir  in- 
r](birie8  by  his  Hon.  Josiah  Glumcr,  Mayor  of  the  citv,  and  various  other 
gentlemen  to  whom  they  applied  for  inlormation.  They  would  especially 
record  the  names  of  Mr.  Alderman  Armstrong,  Rev.  Mr.  Wisner,  aod 
Moses  Grant,  Esq.,  of  the  Primary  School  Committee. 

Y'our  Committee  have  also  visited,  pursuant  to  their  directions,  all  the 
public  schools  of  this  town,  and  the  excellent  private  school  of  Messrs.  De 
Witt  aind  Kingsbury. 

Before  going  into  detail  upon  the  subject  of  the  common  schools  in  this 
town,  your  committee  hope  to  be  indulged  in  a  few  remarks,  which  ma/ 
tend,  in  some  degree,  to  illustrate  the  course  which  it  has  seemed  their 
duty  to  recommend. 

The  principle  which  should  mainly  direct  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  is  evidently  equitv.  In  other  words,  money  raised  by  a  tax  upon 
every  individual,  should  be  so  distributed  that  ever  jr  individual  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  benefits  of  its  expenditure.  Or,  to 
apply  the  principle  to  the  present  case,  if  money  is  contributed  bv  ever/ 
citizen  for  the  purpose  of  education,  a  school  system  should  be  so  devised, 
that  every  citizen  should  receive,  not  merely  the  general  advantage  of 
having  his  neighbors  better  instructed,  but  also  an  equitable  share  of  that 
instruction  which  he  assists  to  maintain.  Now  if  this  view  of  the  subject 
be  just,  it  will  follow  that  there  should  be  furnished  a  number  of  schools, 
sumcient  to  accommodate  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advan- 
tages. Every  one  sees  tly  injustice  of  taxing  the  whole  community  to 
support  one  or  two  schools,  to  which  not  more  than  one-tenth  part  or  the 
whole  number  of  children  could  find  admittance.  The  same  injustice  will 
evidently  occur,  if  the  number  of  scholars  imposed  upon  a  teacher  be  so 
great  as  to  render  his  instructions  of  so  little  value  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  community  is  obliged  to  resort  to  private  schools. 

The  same  principle  would  dictate  that  there  be  established  the  various 

trades  of  schools  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  public.  If  there  be  but  one 
escription  of  schools,  it  must  either  be  so  elevated  that  many  of  the  pa* 
rents  cannot  prepare  their  children  to  enter  it,  or  else  so  elementary  that 
none  would  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  lor  any  considerable  length  ' 
of  time,  or  else  every  thing  would,  of  necessity,  be  so  imperfectly  taught 
that  a  very  small  portion  would  be  benefited.  In  either  case,  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  community  would  receive  the  benefit  of  that  provision  which 
all  were  taxed  to  support.  The  first  was  the  case  in  Boston  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  primary  schools.  The  grammar  schools  admitted 
no  one  unless  he  could  read  in  the  Testament.  But  it  was  found  by  actual 
examination  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  ^orer  class  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  procure,  at  their  own  expense,  this  preparatory  education 
for  their  children,  and  that  thus  many  thousands  were  growing  up  in  utter 
ignorance. 

It  may  here  be  properly  suggested,  whether  equity  does  not  demand 
that  the  system  of  public  education  in  this  town  should  make  provision  for 
at  least  one  school  of  a  higher  character— a  school  which  should  provide 
instruction  in  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  finished  educatioiL   IT  it  be  sakl 
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that  such  a  school  would  be  of  advantage  only  to  the  rich,  it  mav  be  an* 
swered,  as  the  rich  contribute  in  an  equal  proportion  to  education,  why 
should  not  they  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  benefit?  But  it  is  far  from 
being  the  case  that  such  a  school  would  be  only  for  the  rich.  It  would  be 
as  much  a  public  school,  as  open  to  all,  and  as  much  under  the  government 
of  the  public  as  any  other.  But  it  would  evidently  be  of  most  peculiar  ad- 
vantage to  the  middling  classes,  and  the  iM>or.  Such  an  education  as  we 
propose,  the  rich  man  can  give,  and  will  give  to  his  son,  by  sending  him  to 
private  schools.  But  the  man  m  moderate  circumstances  cannot  afibrd  to 
incur  the  heavy  expenses  of  a  first  rate  school,  and  if  no  such  provision  be 
made  J  the  education  of  his  children  must  be  restricted  to  the  ordinary  ac- 
quisition of  a  little  more  than  reading  and  writing.  With  such  a  school  as 
we  have  contemplated,  he  would  be  enabled  to  give  his  child  an  education 
which  would  qualify  him  for  distinction  in  anv  kind  of  business. 

And  lastly,  the  principles  of  equity  to  which  we  have  alluded,  would  dic- 
tate that  the  pubfic  schools,  of  every  description,  should  be  well  and  skill- 
fblly  taught.  Ifthis  be  not  done,  the  result  will  be  obvious.  The  funds  by 
which  they  are  supported,  are  contributed  by  the  rich,  and  by  the  middling 
classes  of  societ:^.  If  they  be  bcuily  taught,  the  rich  will  derive  no  benent 
from  them.  This,  however,  is  a  small  matter,  as  they  can  afford  to  give 
something  towards  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  also  to  pay  lor  the  edu- 
cation of  their  own  children  elsewhere,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  citizen  in 
middling  circumstances.  If  a  public  school  be  badlv  taught,  and  he  is  sen- 
sible of  the  value  of  a  jgood  education,  he  also  will  send  his  children  to  a 
private  school.  To  him  this  double  expense,  especially  if  his  family  be 
large,  is  a  serious  inconvenience;  he  is  taxed  to  support  schools  of  which 
he  will  not  avail  himself,  and,  in  addition,  pays  as  much  for  the  education 
of  his  children  as  though  he  had  contributed  nothing.  It  must  be  evident 
that  the  true  interest  of  every  citizen  of  moderate  circumstances,  must  be 
so  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  public  schools,  that  he  need  look  no 
where  else  for  as  good  instruction  as  his  family  may  require.  Although  to 
accomplish  this,  he  pays  a  somewhat  heavier  tax  for  public  education,  he 
wilL  in  the  end,  be  greatly  the  gainer. 

Here,  however,  we  are  aware  that  another  consideration  will  occur.  It 
may  be  said,  that,  in  the  distribution  of  funds  raised  for  pubUc  schools,  pei- 
fecc  eooity  is  not  to  be  looked  for  nor  desired—that  this  is  a  contribution 
from  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  that  they  are  sufficiently  re- 
warded by  the  improved  morals  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  communitv.  Now,  granting  all  this  to  be  so,  we  must  re- 
mark that  the  spirit  of  the  suggestion  seems  to  us  at  variance  with  our 
republican  institutions.  It  in  reality  belongs  to  the  old  world  more  than  to 
the  new.  Why  create  such  distinction  between  our  fellow  citizens?  Why 
should  one  class  of  society  be  supposed  to  say  to  another,  it  is  for  our  in- 
terest that  you  should  have  education,  and  we  give  it  to  you.  but  it  shall 
be  as  useless  as  any  thing  which  can  bear  the  name,  so  useless  that  for 
ourselves  and  our  families,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it?  We  hope 
no  man  amongst  us  would  be  willing  to  harbor  such  a  thought,  or  utter 
such  a  sentiment. 

But,  as  we  said  before,  granting  all  this  to  be  true,  and  that  perfect  equity 
in  the  distribution  cannot  oe  eiiected,  as  clearly  it  cannot,  what  then  ?  Is 
not  education  a  c.ommodity  which  all  classes  of  the  community  want? 
Why.  then^hould  we  not  furnish  it  of  such  quality  that  all  may  enjo^  it 
together.  By  furnishing  a  valuable  course  of  Pubfic  Instruction,  the  rich 
wili  enjoy  its  advantages,  and  surely  it  cannot  injure  the  middling  classes 
and  poor.  Nor  do  we  here  look  towards  an  impracticable  result.  Children 
of  every  class  are  seen  in  the  Public  Schools  in  Boston,  and  they  are  found 
there  because,  as  in  several  instances,  wealthy  parents  told  your  Commit- 
tee the  public  were  preferable  to  the  private  schools. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  effect  of  a 
single  school  of  the  highest  character  upon  the  discipline  and  improve- 
ments of  all  the  o^er.  Entrance  to  it  would  be  conferred,  as  the  reward 
of  merit,  upon  the  most  deserving  scholars  of  each  Grammar  School,  and 
its  requirements  should  always  be  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  branches 
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taught  in  these  Bchools.  It  is  needless  to  sof  gest  that  a  thorough  educ^ 
tion  in  such  a  school  as  we  propose,  would  be  the  most  valuable  reward 
which  could  be  conferred  upon  diligence  and  good  conduct.  Of  its  value, 
both  to  the  community  and  the  scholar,  we  need  mention  only  one  fact 
The  regular  course  in  the  High  School  in  Boston,  occupies  three  years. 
Sixty  or  eighty  boys  enter  it  annually.  But  such  is  the  demand  for  clerks 
from  this  school,  though  in  such  a  city  there  are  always  abundant  applica- 
tions for  such  situations,  that  in  no  case  did  a  greater  number  than  eight 
or  ten  in  a  year  complete  the  whole  course.  . 

If,  then,  we  are  not  mistaken  in  these  views,  it  is  evident  that  public  in- 
struction should  be  provided  in  sufficient  extent  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
community.  The  course  should  embrace  a  series  of  instruction,  from  the 
simplest  elements  to  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  and  the  instruction 
ill  every  department  should  be  of  the  most  valuable  character.  Let  us 
then  briefly  inquire  how  far  our  present  school  system  accomplishes  these 
objects. 

How  far  the  provisions  for  education  are  proportioned  to  the  magnitude 
of  our  population,  it  may  not  be  possible,  with  perfect  accuracy,  to  decide. 
Judging  from  the  few  facts  in  our  possession,  it  would,  however,  seem 
probable  that  the  public  gooJ  would  be  promoted  by  considerably  enlarging 
them.  The  schools  now  number  on  their  books  as  many  pupils  as  can  re- 
ceive advantage  from  the  labors  of  the  present  instructors.  Yet  it  will 
not.  we  presume,  be  denied  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  children 
about  our  streets  attend  no  school  whatever.  •  ^ 

It  is  seated  from  otii6ial  documents,  that  there  are  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  many  portions  of  which  are  sparsely  settled,  one-fourth  part  of  the 
whole  population  under  the  process  of  education.  Taking  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  population,  then,  as  the  proportion  which  at  any  one  time  needs 
instruction,  4o00  would  be  about  the  number  to  be  educated  in  this  town. 
Of  these,  supi)ose  2000  to  be  educated  by  private  instruction,  a  number  by 
tar  too  great,  if  the  public  schools  are  sucti  as  to  command  the  confidence 
of  the  community,  and  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  education  of 
250D.  The  present  provision,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  is  suf- 
ficient for  but  little  more  than  1000.  If,  in  addition  to  these  facts,  it  be  con- 
sidered that  unless  the  course  of  instruction  be  such  as  to  interest  ever^ 
class  of  society,  it  can  be  of  material  benefit  to  no  class,  and  if  it  be  so  it 
muRt  be  much  more  extensive  than  at  present,  we  think  that  the  wisdom 
of  considerably  enlarging  the  means  of  education  will  be  evident. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  proper  that  the  school  committee,  joined  with 
such  persons  as  the  Town  Council  may  add,  be  empowered  to  increase  the 
means  of  instruction  from  time  to  time,  as  the  wants  of  the  population  may 
require.  But  it  has  appeared  to  your  Committee  that  one  part  of  this  ob- 
ject may  be  accomplished  immediately,  and  with  very  little  additional  ex- 
pense, by  establishing  a  sufficient  number  of  primary  schools,  in  difllerent 
parts  of  the  town.  The  effect  of  these  will  be  to  provide  a  grade  of  in- 
struction as  much  needed  by  the  public  as  any  other,  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  the  ^ammar  schools,  ana  to  enable  the  teachers  of  these  schools 
to  devote  their  attention  to  a  larger  portion  of  those  who  are  prepared  for 
instruction  in  the  more  advanced  branches  of  education.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  by  providing  a  suitable  proportion  of  these  schools,  the  number 
of  scholars  under  pubhc  instruction  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  doubled,  and 
the  convenience  to  the  community  be  immeasurably  increased. 

This,  however,  leads  us  to  remark  upon  the  defect  of  the  present  system 
with  respect  to  gradation  of  instruction.  With  the  exception  of  two  pri- 
mary schools,  lately  commenced,  our  schools  are  all  of  one  grade.  That 
this  arrangement  is  both  unwise  and  unnecesscurily  expensive,  is  plainly  to 
be  seen.  The  teachers  of  the  grammar  schools  are  men,  some  of  them 
men  of  families.  They  are,  of  course,  employed  at  men's  wages,  which 
are  more  than  three  times  the  wages  of  females.  Now  in  admitting  schol- 
ars to  their  schools,  there  must  be  some  previous  education  reqmred,  or 
none.  If  none  be  required,  you  would  have  a  man  receiving  man's  walges 
for  teaching  the  simplest  lessons,  which  could  be  taught  better  by  a  female, 
who  could  be  employed  at  one-third  the  price.    If  you  insist  upon  previous 
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education,  many  of  the  children  of  the  poor  will  be  kept  out  of  sGhool  until 
they  are  so  old  as  to  be  ashamed  to  learn. 

The  fact  has  been  that,  as  generally  hapi)en8  in  cases  of  this  sort,  a  mid- 
dle course  has  been  adopted.  Scholars  before  entering  have  been,  br  the 
regulations,  required  to  be  able  to  read.  But  from  this  law,  (there  Deing 
no  provision  for  preparatory  education,)  the  teachers  have  been  obliged  to 
relax,  and  the  result  has  been  that  a  large  number  of  the  scholars  in  every 
school,  are  scarcely  able  to  read  intefli^ibly.  With  this  portion  of  his 
scholars,  very  much  of  the  teacher's  time  is  occupied,  and  the  result  of  his 
labor  upon  either  the  more  or  less  advanced,  is  much  less  than  might  oth* 
erwise  oe  expected.  But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject.  Every 
one  must  see  that  economy  would  forbid  the  paying  a  man  ibr  teaching 
English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  then  employing  him  in 
teaching  spelling  lessons,  and  the  first  elements  of  reading. 

These  evils  will  at  once  be  prevented  by  providing  schools  tor  teaching 
children  from  four  to  seven  years  oi'age.  in  the  alphabet,  speliinf ,  reading, 
and  the  first  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  by  requiring  that  no  scholar  sliali 
be  admitted  to  the  grammar  school  unless  he  be  able  to  read  in  the  Testa- 
ment The  grammar  schools  can  then  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
mater  perfection  in  reading,  and  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
English  grammar,  and  penmanship. 

u,  in  addition  to  these  two  grades  of  schools,  a  single  school  for  the 
whole  town  be  established,  of  a  more  elevated  character,  to  enter  which 
it  shall  be  necessary  to  have  been  a  proficient  in  all  the  studies  of  the  gram- 
mar schools,  and  in  which  should  be  taught  a  more  perfect  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  geography,  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
nayi^tion,  moml  and  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  the  elements  of 
political  economy,  and  the  Constitution  or  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  we  think  that  our  system  of  instruction  would  be 
such  as  10  do  honor  to  the  public  spirit  of  this  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing metropolis,  but  not  at  all  beyond  what  is  demanded  by  the  advancing 
'intelligence  of  the  a^e.  Whether  a  high  school  of  somewhat  the  same 
character  for  girls,  mi^ht  not  also  be  desirable  and  expedient,  would  be  a 
matter  for  future  consideration. 

To  the  question,  in  what  manner  these  several  schools  should  be  tau^h^, 
that  is,  whether  <m  the  common  or  the  monitorial  system,  your  Committee 
have  ^tven  considerable  attention.  The  result  of  their  observation  and 
reflection  is  briefly  this:  They  believe  tbat  for  the  primarv  schools,  the 
monitorial  system  is  decidedly  preferable.  The  schools  which  they  ex- 
amined in  Boston  on  this  plan,  were  altogether  superior  to  those  upon  the 
former  plan.  They  beg  leave  here  to  introduce  an  extract  from  the  report 
of  a  committee  on  this  verv  subject,  to  the  Boston  general  committee  on 
primary  schools.  It  may  also  be  added,  that  no  higher  authority  on  such 
a  question  can  any  where  be  found. 

^*  We  have  investigated  the  advantages  derived  from  the  monitorial 
WBiem  in  the  schods  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  and  consider  the  evi- 
dence perfectly  satisfactory  that  they  are  certain  and  highly  important.  In 
addition  to  the  relief  this  system  affords  to  the  teachers,  by  supplying  them 
with  assistance  drawn  from  their  own  school,  and  without  expense,  and 
thereby  enabling  them  to  give  more  accurate  attention  to  the  duties  re- 
served for  themselves,  and  a  more  thorough  sujpervision  of  the  school,  and 
thus  to  communicate  instruction  with  more  facuifty  to  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  pupils :  it  appears  that  tlie  efiects  on  the  pupila  themselves,  are  in 
the  highest  oegree  beneficiaL  The  manifest  inaifference,  or  reluctaoee,. 
which  they  exhibit  in  most  of  our  schools  on  the  common  plan,  the  most 
material  obstruction  to  education,  is  in  a  great  measure  removed,  and*  in 
its  place,  an  animated  emulation  carries  forward  their  progress  with  a 
rapidity  unknown  before  the  introduction  of  this  system ;  and  the  constancy 
and  variety  of  occupation  imposed,  is  found  by  experience  to  create  aa 
great  an  interest  in  their  minds  as  would  be  produced  by  any  useless  or 
mischievous  spot'ts  in  which  they  would  otherwise  be  engaged ;  and,  by 
dfibarrinff  idleness,  takes  away  all  opportunity  and  desire  Tor  th€«e  fault* 
for  which  incessant  punishment  ia  now  finmd  necessary,  and  thus  become* 
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the  moet  elBcient  instrument  of  discipline,  the  neatest  desideratom  in  oar 
schools.  This  is  not  a  novel  and  untried  theory,  but  an  experiment  fairly 
made,  and  in  a  course  of  successful  operation." 

With  these  remarks,  the  observations  of  your  Committee  fully  coincide; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  this  system  of  instruction, 
in  their  opinion,  should  be  preferred  for  the  primary  schools  which  are,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  established. 

Your  Committee  have  reflected  deliberately  upon  the  question,  what 
system  of  instruction  should  be  recommended  for  the  grammar  schools 
now  existing,  or  whether  any  alteration  be  necessary.  It  may  here  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  your  Committee  believe  that  the  present  instructors 
nave  done  every  thing  m  their  power  to  carry  forward  the  course  of  edu- 
cation committed  to  their  charge,  and  have  richly  merited  the  thanks,  of 
the  community.  But,  from  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  it  will  be 
evident  that  tfiey  have  labored  under  many  and  peculiar  embarrassments. 
A  large  portion  of  their  pupils  are  occupied  in  the  simplest  elements. 
They  are  mere  children.  They  occupy  the  teacher's  time  uni)rofitably  to 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  school,  and  hence  the  instruction  to  them 
and  the  older  scholars  is  far  less  valuable  than  it  would  be  under  a  differ- 
ent arrangement.  Of  this  fact  the  teachers  themselves  are  aware,  and 
they  sincerely  regret  it. 

But,  while  your  Committee,  are  convinced  of  the  benefit  which  the 
schools,  as  they  now  exist,  have  conferred  upon  the  public,  they  have  sen* 
ously  deliberated  whether  they  might  not  be  greatly  improved  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  monitorial  system.  Some  of  the  considerations  which 
have  had  effect  on  their  minds,  are  these  : 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  monitorial  system  on  the  primary  schools, 
have  been  already  alluded  to ;  but  if  such  are  the  results  upon  children  of 
from  4  to  7  years  of  age,  why  should  they  not  be  the  same  upon  those  of 
from  7  to  13  or  14  ?  if  children  of  6,  6,  and  7  years  of  a^e  can  teach  each 
other,  why  should  not  children  of  14,  13,  or  12?  But  it  is  said  a  chiki 
cannot  teach  as  well  as  a  master.  That,  all  things  beins  equal,  he  could 
not,  may  be  granted.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  in  fact,  if  a  master  could 
spend  ten  minutes  with  a  child  that  was  leeurning  to  spell,  he  might  teach 
it  better  than  a  monitor  but  little  older  than  itself;  but  if  the  time  of  the 
master  id  so  occupied  that  he  can  spend  but  one  minute  upon  this  child,  and 
the  monitor  can  spend  ten.  we  think  there  will  be  but  little  doubt  under 
whose  tuition  the  child  can  learn  most. 

But  again,  in  teaching  elements,  we  are  far  from  being  certain  that,  un- 
der proper  supervision,  the  child  may  not  be  the  best  instructor.  Children 
who  associate  with  children,  learn  to  talk  much  faster  than  those  who  as- 
sociate with  adults;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  principles  which  govern 
in  the  one  case  would  not  govern  in  the  other. 

But,  waiving  this  question,  and  granting  that  if  a  teacher  were  limited 
to  ^0  or  30  pupils,  he  would  teach  Setter  by  personal  instruction  than  upon 
the  monitorial  system^  what  has  this  decision  to  do  with  the  case  ?  Are 
we  prepared  to  estabhsh  such  schools?  Are  there  any  where  such  public 
schools  ?  The  plain  fact  is,  that  we  must  construct  a  system  upon  the 
supposition  that  there  will  be  from  150  to  200  scholars  to  a  teacher,  or  to 
a  teacher  and  an  assistant.  Now  for  such  schools  as  these,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  monitorial  system  is  preferable.  So  far  as  our  observar 
tion  has  gone,  we  frankly  declare  that  the  proficiency  of  scholars,  under 
the  same  circumstances  m  other  respects,  when  taught  under  the  monito- 
rial system,  has  been  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  those  taught  upon  the 
common  system.  On  this  suoject,  however,  our  fellow  citizens  have  the 
opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves.  The  school  of  Messrs.  Dewitt  and 
Kia8:sbury  is,  at  stated  times,  open  to  the  public ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
add,  that  we  have  seen  no  institution  which  presents  a  more  interesting 
and  pleasing  exhibition  of  skillful  and  successful  teaching. 

But,  although  these  have  been  the  views  of  your  Committee,  they  are 
far  from  recommendinf  that  the  monitorial  system  be  at  once  adopted  in 
all  our  grammar  schools.  They  are  aware  or  the  uncertainty  of  theory, 
and  that  many  of  the  circumstances  necessary  to  success  in  ai^  particular 
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place,  may  h&ve  been  overlooked.  They,  however,  feel  fully  justified  in 
recommending  that  one  of  the  pafolic  schools  be  so  far  altered  as  to  be  es- 
tablished upon  the  monitorial  system,  and  that  thus  a  fair  trial,  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  public,  may  be  made.  The  truth  of  the  question  can  thus 
be  easily  settled,  hv  allowing  every  one  to  judge  for  himself.  The  expense 
will  be  light,  and  the  advantage  which  is  hoped  for,  is  most  important. 

With  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  grammar  schools,  on  the  present 
system,  your  Committee  have  but  little  to  remark.  Many  of  the  most 
necessary  improvements  would  certain!/  flow  from  the  establishment  of 
primary  schools,  and  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  it.  Others 
will  necessarily  arise  from  a  more  punctual  superintendeooe  on  the  part  of 
the  committee.  The  following,  however,  might,  if  it  were  thought  best, 
be  adopted  immediately : 

The  number  of  absences  is  at  present  very  great ;  probably  amounting 
in  general  to  about  one-foivth  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars  belonging 
to  the  school.  This  might  be  diminished  by  keeping  a  regular  absence  list 
every  day,  and  reporting  it  to  the  committee  at  uieir  visitation. 

Benefits  would  result,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  from  introducing 
into  the  schools  some  system  of^  rewards,  which  should  ai)|)eal  continually 
CO  the  emulation  of  the  pupils.  This  may  be  arranged  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  either  of  which  would  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  if  it  applied 
invariablv.  and  at  all  times,  to  every  individual.  Human  beings  may  be 
governed  bv  an  appeal  to  their  love  of  character,  or  to  their  fears.  We 
prefer  the  former,  as  more  kind  and  more  successful. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  a  high  school  should  be  conducted,  we  will 
not  here  hazard  any  opinion.  The  decision  on  this  subject  will  depend  so 
much  upon  the  branches  to  be  taught,  that  until  the  character  of  the  school 
be  permanently  settled,  any  opinion  would  be  manifestly  fruitless. 

The  books  at  present  used  in  the  schools,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Committee,  altogether  above  the  range  of  thought  of  the  pupils.  W  orks 
of  a  narrative  c^acter  would  be  better  understood,  would  be  more  inter- 
esting, and  would,  of  course,  teach  the  pupil  to  read  with  more  taste  and 
judgment.  The  boy  who  pores  in  utter  disgust  over  the  book  which  he 
reads  in  school,  will  hasten  home  to  read  with  avidity  his  story  book.  The 
true  wisdom  would  then  be  to  introduce  the  story  book  into  school,  and 
thus  render  his  place  of  education  the  place  of  his  amusemenL 

It  may  be  mentioned  thatproper  stony  books  are  now  published,  that  not 
only  amuse  children,  but  afiord  the  best  sort  of  instructnn,  and  make  the 
most  lasting  impressions. 

Nevertheless,  as  this  subject  is  one  in  which  time  and'  judgment  are 
necessary  for  a  selection,  and  as  a  change  of  this  sort,  through  all  the 
schools,  would  be  productive  of  considerable  additional  expense,  your 
Committee  would  recommend  that  no  change  at  present  be  made  in  nooks, 
excepting  only  the  arithmetic.  If  a  school,  by  way  of  experiment,  be  es- 
taMished  on  the  monitorial  plan,  various  school  books  can  be  tried  there, 
and,  after  a  &ir  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  several,  those  can  be 
selected  which  seem  best  adapted  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  education. 
Your  Committee  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
introduce  the  system  of  arithmetic  published  by  Mr.  Smith,  into  ail  the 
pabUc  grammar  schools,  and  also  that  all  the  scholars  in  arithmetk:  be 
taught  by  classes,  and  not  individually,  as  is  now  the  prevalent  mode. 

In  cbsing  this  Report,  jour  Committee  feel  obliged  to  assure  their  fellow 
citizens  that  it  is  utterly  m  vain  to  hope  for  a  valuable  course  of  public  in- 
struction, without  a  thorough  and  active  system  of  supervision  on  the  jmH 
of  the  community.  Unless  the  schools  be  visited  frequently,  and  exammed 
thoroughly,  and  unless  the  school  committees  determine  to  give  to  this 
subject  all  the  attention,  and  reflection,  and  labor  necessary  to  carry  the 
system  of  education  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  the  case  adinits, 
every  thing  will  be  fruitless.  Without  this,  every  plan  of  education  will 
fail,  and  with  it  almost  any  may  be  made  to  succeed.  If  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  can  be  found,  who  will  devote  to  the  interests  of  the 
rieing  generation  a  half  day  every  month,  and  who  will  so  combine  their 
«b«r6  as  to  produce  the  efiect  of  a  partiealair  and  general  supervision,  ali 
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that  the  most  benevolent  coutd  wish  can  be  accomplished.  If  such  men 
cannot  be  found,  nothinf^r  of  value  will  ever  be  done. 

It  is  therefore  recommended,  that  the  school  committee,  to  be  hereafter 
chosen,  be  divided  into  two  committees,  to  be  denominated  the  primary 
school  committee,  and  the  grammar  school  committee.  That  both  of  these 
be  re^arly  oreaiiized,  by  choosing  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  that 
they  adopt  such  rules  as  shall  insure  the  visiting  of  every  school  by  one 
member  of  the  committee  at  least  once  a  month :  and  that  each  general 
committee  meet  once  in  three  months,  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  general,  and  of  each  one  in  particular ;  and  that  to  them  and  to 
the  Town  Council,  the  whole  business  of  the  public  education  be  com- 
mitted. 

2d.  That  primary  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  children  from  4  to  7  yecu-s 
of  age,  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  under  the  superintend- 
ence and  direction  ot*  the  primary  school  committee. 

3d.  That  one  of  the  common  schools  be  immediately  established  on  the 
monitorial  system*,  cmd  th<it  the  committee  authorizedf to  carrv  this  resolu- 
tion Into  effect,  be  also  authorized  to  introduce  into  it  such  books,  and  make 
for  it  such  regulations  for  the  time  beinff  as  they  ma^  deem  proper. 

4.  That  a  public  high  school  be  established,  m  wmch  shall  be  taught  all 
the  branches  necessary  to  a  useful,  mercantile,  and  classical  education. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
F.  Wayland,  Jr.,  William  T.  Grinnell,  Thomas  T.  Waterman. 
Providence,  April  22, 1S28. 

NoT*.-^The  ezpenw  of  ceaAhing  7,044  pupil«  in  Boiton,  1896,  in  poblic  achoota,  wm 
$54,417.    Of  teaching  3.39S  in  private  ■chooto,  $97,305/ 

'  National  wealth  proceeds  chiefly  trom  activity  of  mind,  and  o^uat,  therefore,  be  pioportioned 
to  the  extent  and  untverBality  of  ita  development  It  appears  by  the  atatement  of  Baron  Dupln, 
that  in  some  parta  of  Fiance,  thoae  who  are  educated  are  1-1 0th ;  in  othera,  1-SOth;  in  otfaera. 
only  l-9S9th  of  the  whole  population ;  and  that  the  national  revenue  from  these  districts  is 
nearly  in  correspondlnf  ratios.*— 'AigMrt  •/  Hu  Mamgmrt  rf  tt«  SekMl  S^eietf  tm  tks  Gtty  ff 

This  able  document,  and  the  more  direct  and  vigorous  supervision  of  the 
schools,  provided  for  in  the  school  law  of  1828,  was  follow^  by  several 
important  changes,  and  prepared  the  way  for  others.  Previous  to  1828, 
the  school  committees  were  i^;)pointed  merely  to  advise  with  the  Town 
Council ;  by  the  act  of  that  year,  the  schools  were  placed  under  their  ex- 
clusive control.  Up  to  that  time,  children  of  all  ages  were  gathered  into 
the  same  school-room,  and  received  instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught 
therein. 

The  town  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  acting  under  the  new  school  law, 
was  held  on  the  second  day  of  June,  1828.  It  was  voted  that  the  commit- 
tee should  consist  of  twenty-one  persons.  Five  were  chosen  on  that  day, 
and  the  remaining  sixteen  were  chosen  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  first 
five  having,  in  compliance  with  a  vote  of  the  town,  nominated  those  whom 
thev  considered  suitable  persons  to  compose  the  school  committee. 

One  of  the  first  acts  or  the  committee  was  the  estabUshment  of  primary 
schools  in  all  the  districts ;  thus  separating  the  small  scholars  trom  the 
iareer,  and  making  better  provision  for  the  instruction  of  each  division. 

The  school  regulations  were  again  revised,  and  some  chances  made  in 
the  books  and  studies  of  the  schools.  The  following  extracts  irom  the  re- 
vised regulatKMQS  will  exhibit  these  changes,  vix : 

**The  branches  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  shall  be  reading  and  apeHing,  and  the  hooka 
used  for  instruction  therein,  shall  be  the  following,  and  no  other,  viz : 

*  A  nwoitorial  school  waa  established  In  one  of  the  writii«  schooh  in  1888,  to  taat  its  eft- 
ciency,  hot  it  was  abandoned  in  a  few  years. 
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Uakm  No.  1,  9,  3,  umI  the  New  TeiluMiit  GkBdna  of  Ibor  yeue  of  cge,  end  upward 
my  atteod  the  priiMiy  Bchotrtii 

The  bmnehei  taught  ia  tbe  grammar  ■cbooli  ihall  be  qieling,  readhig,  the  oae  of  capital  tec- 
ten  and  puaetuatioii,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  rudimeacs  of  book-keeping,  Bnglieh  granunar, 
geogiapfay,  and  epiatolary  composition ;  and  the  books  ueed  iball  be  the  foltowing,  and  no  other, 
viz:  Unioo  No,  3,  4,  S,  American  first  efauB  book,  Smith's  arithmetic,  Murray's  abridgement 
of  Aigliah  gramonar,  and  Woodbridge*s  snuill  geography.** 

The  primary  schools  were  open  to  children  of  four  years  old  and  upward, 
who  miffht  continue  till  thev  were  seven  or  eight  years  of  ace,  and  then, 
if  qualified,  might  be  transferred  to  the  grammar  school  At  nrst,  the  pri- 
maiy  schools  were  taught  by  one  female,  who  had  the  charge  of  from  60 
to  80  pupils.  Soon,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  an  assistant 
in  each  school. 

The  salaries  of  these  teachers  were  fixed  at  $175  for  the  preceptress, 
and  9100  for  the  assistants  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  a  master  was  at  this  time  $500  per  annum ;  that  of  an . 
usher,  $250  per  annum. 

Previous  to  this  time,  no  special  provision  had  been  made  for  the  children 
of  the  colored  population.  A  few  of  them  had  attended  the  public  schools 
already  established :  but  it  was  found  that  the  wants  of  this  class  could  be 
better  supplied  by  the  establishment  of  separate  schook.  In  1828,  a  school 
was  estabfished,  with  one  male  teacher,  on  a  salary  of  f400  per  annum. 

The  schools  were  somewhat  improve!!  by  the  establishment  of  a  primary 
and  a  colored  school 

In  18S5,  the  salary  of  masters  was  raised  to  9600 ;  that  of  an  usher  to 
S300  per  annum ;  that  of  a  preceptress  of  a  primary  school  to  $200;  that 
of  an  asisistant  in  a  primary  to  9125;  and  that  of  master  of  the  colored 
school  lo  8450  per  annum. 

In  1836,  female  assistants  were  for  the  first  time  employed  in  the  gram- 
roar  schools :  the  ushers  were  not  at  once  removed,  but  whenever  vacan- 
cies occurred  in  the  places  of  ushers,  thev  were  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  two  female  assistants,  at  a  salary  of  $175  per  annum. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  sill  the  ushers  having^  resigned,  female 
assistants  were  employed  in  all  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city.  About 
this  time,  several  changes  in  the  books  in  the  schools  were  made,  viz : 
Emerson's  arithmetics,  Goold  Brown's  grammar,  Field's  geography  and 
atlas,  and  the  National  Reader,  were  introduced  into  the  grammar  schools, 
and  Emerson's  First  Part,  ana  the  American  Popular  Lessons  were  intro- 
duced into  the  primary  schools. 

In  August,  1835,  a  special  efibrt  was  made  in  the  school  committee,  to 
improve  the  character  and  increase  the  number  of  the  schools  under  their 
care.  It  was  urged  by  some  of  the  members  of  that  body,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  high  school,  in  which  the  older  and  more  advanced  boys 
might  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  would  tend  to 
improve  the  grammar  schools.  It  was  argued  that  the  removal  of  these 
pupils  from  the  grammar  schools  would  allow  the  masters  to  devote  their 
attention  to  the  mass  of  their  scholars,  instead  of  to  a  few  already  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  common  studies,  and  engaged  in  pursuing  tbe  higher 
branches.  It  was  also  argued  that  the  establishment  of  a  high  school 
would  afibrd  a  healthful  stimulus  to  the  boys  in  the  grammar  schools,  and 
urge  them  onward  in  iheir  studies,  in  order  that  they  might  become  quali- 
fi^  for  admission  to  such  a  school. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  with  instructions  to 
examine  into  the  expediency  of  having  a  "  Free  High  School"  established, 
and  to  report  the  result  of  their  examination.  This  committee  presented 
a  report,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  school  committee.  Among  these  resolutions 
was  the  following:  "  That  it  is  highly  desirable  and  expedient  that  a  high 
school  should  be  established  in  this  city^  for  the  instruction  of  young  men 
in  the  higher  branches  of  a  good  English  education;  and  that  saidhi^h 
school  be  established  by  this  committee,  should  a  provision  for  the  same  be 
made  by  the  city  government" 
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And,  **  That  m  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  ^e  expense  of  inBtmctidn 
in  said  high  school  need  not  exceed  the  sum  oi'  $2500  per  annmn. 

In  the  City  Council,  the  subject  introduced  by  these  resolutions  was  dia- 
cussed  at  some  len^h,  and  finally  a  resolutfon  was  passed  by  both  bodies, 
declaring  that  "it  is  not  expedient  at  this  time  to  establish  a  hi^h  school'^ 

The  City  Council,  however,  reouested  the  school  committee  to  report  to 
them  on  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  grammar  school  in  the  Fourth 
Ward.  The  school  committee  recommended  the  establishment  of  such  m 
school,  but  the  City  Council  did  not  take  any  final  action  on  the  subject,  a» 
the  members  from  the  difierent  wards  declared  that  the  buildings  in  which 
the  schools  were  kept  were  so  unfit  for  the  purpose,  that  new  sdiool-houses 
were  as  much  needed  in  all  the  wards,  as  m  the  fourth. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1836,  a  movement  was  made  in  the  City  Coimcil,  to 
petition  the  General  Assembly  for  the  passage  of  an  act  requiring  the 
school  committee  to  be  elected  (with  other  municipaf  officer?,)  at  ward 
meetings.  Fortunately,  this  attempt  to  chanjje  the  mode  of  etecting  that 
body  was  not  successful.  Tbepresent  mode  is  far  the  best.  It  is  now  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  the  City  Council,  after  its  annual  organization,  to  de^ 
cide  in  whose  bands  the  management  of  the  school  department  shall  be 
placed  for  the  municipal  year  upon  which  they  are  just  entering.  In  calm 
deliberation,  they  C8tn  select,  for  the  performance  of  the  arduous  duties  of 
the  school  committee,  men  of  intelligence  and  sound  judj^ent,  who  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  the  schools,  emd  who  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  devote 
time  and  labor  to  promote  tneir  success,  and  insure  their  usefulness. 

Early  in  the  year  1837,  the  subject  of  re-organizing  the  school  system 
was  again  introduced  to  the  City  Council,  by  a  memurml  from  the  "  Provi- 
dence Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers."  To  this  association 
belongs  the  honor  of  naving  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  1799,. 
a  petition,  the  JirH  document  ever  laid  before  that  body  on  the  subject  of 
pmlic  education,  praying  fbr  the  establishment  of  "  Free  Schools"  through- 
out the  State.  At  this  tmie,  the  association,  true  to  its  original  spirit,  ad- 
dressed the  fbllowing  memorial  and  resolutions  to  the  City  Council: 

^Thihe  Citif  Omncaofthe  City  ofPrafndence: 

Tbt  undenigaed^  in  behrif  of  the  Pr<Mridence  AasociatioB  of  MecbMiies  vnk  Maauflietums, 
rMpectlUlyiepraaent:  That 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  on  Monday  evening,  Janumy  30,  1837,  the  aeconip»- 
njring  raeolutiona  were  UBanimoualy  adopted : 

RMolwd,  That  no  sut^ect  can  be  of  more  imporUnce  to  the  iatelMtajita  of  this  citj,  thaa  the 
edttcatJoB  of  the  rising  genemtionr. 

HtBolved,  That  as  the  znembers  of  this  AsBociatioo  were. the  pioneerB  in  tlie  establishment 
of  the  public  schools,  they  manifested  a  most  laudable  zeal  on  that  subject. 

Retolved^  That  the  public  schools  of  this  city  come  f&r  short  of  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  are  much  Inferior  in  their  character  to  the  puMic  schools  in  the  neighboring  cities. 

Re»ot99dj  That  the  public  schoob  can  and  ought  to  be  made  equafto  the  private  schools,  so 
fiir  as  relates  to  the  common  branches  spw  taught. 

Rfolved,  That  two  of  the  greatest  evils  now  existing,  as  respects  public  school  instruction, 
are  the  great  number  of  scholars  in  each  school,  and  the  small  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers. 

Resolved,  That  an  increased  number  of  public  schools  ought  to  be  estabUsbed  in  this  city  a» 
■oon  as  practicable. 

Rucivtd,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  memorial  to  the  City  Council,  on  the 
sul^ect  of  public  schools,  in  conformity  with-  the  recommendation  ef  the  Select  Committee,  to> 
■eport  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Saturday  evening  next" 

In  accordancewith  said  resolutions,  the  fbllowing  meoioriar  was  reported  and  approved  at  the 
adjourned  meeting,  and  directed  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  and  presented  toi 
the  City  Cooncil 

Your  memorialists  have  long  considered  that  public  schools,  as  at  present  conducted  in  tfai^ 
ci^,  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  fall  f^r  short  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  its  present  opulence.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  that  unless  a  more 
ffiteral  system  of  public  education  is  pursued,  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  must  grow  up  in 
comparative  ignorance ;  and  that  the  faixity  of  morals,  and  loss  of  an  honest  pride  in  their  own 
e«pacities(  wliich  would  result  fh>m  this  state  of  things,  would  more  than  outweigh  the  increasecb 
expense  which  would  be  necessary  to  arrest  iL 
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Yoor  BemoriBliats  bare  beeo  itrack  with  one  Act,  to  wUch  they  would  rttpeetftiVy  aoUcit 
puticolv  attention.  It  baa  been  argued  by  aome.  (and  perhaps  the  argument  has  attracted  the 
coDsideiation  of  your  honorable  body,)  that  the  instruction  of  youth  In  the  public  schools,  is  a 
heavy  tax  upon  the  middling  claaiies,  without  an  adequate  return,  as  they  do  not  participate  in 
ttw  beneflt  of  this  public  instruction.  This  aigumeat,  which  is  evidently  weighty  in  the  present 
condition  of  these  schools,  would  be  destroyed  if  they  were  raised  to  the  condition  desired  by 
your  memorialists.  Why  is  it  that  the  middling  classes  do  not  become  participants  in  this  in- 
stniction  1  There  is  evidently  but  one  reason.  They  perceive  that  the  crowded  state  of  the 
aebooto  alone,  would  prevent  proper  attention  to  the  pupil ;  and  they  are  awaie  that  with  the 
amall  sum  which  the  instmctors  receive,  it  is  difficult  to  procure  and  retain  the  services  of  com- 
petent persons  to  fin  the  station.  But  let  the  schools  be  made  so  numerous  that  the  scbolan 
may  receive  as  much  attention  as  they  do  in  the  private  schools,  and  let  the  nlaries  be  so  large 
aa  to  induce  men  of  equal  ability  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  that  which  is  now  considered  as 
a  taz»  wouM  then  be  viewed  as  an  aOeviacion  of  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  put  upon  the  mid- 


Your  honorable  body  have,  no  doubt,  in  the  consideration  which  you  have  given  this  sutiiiecl. 
perceived  how  far  we  are  behind  our  neighborhig  cities  in  this  particular.  Whilst  they  are  con- 
fltanlly  aiming  at  perfection  in  their  ftee  school  system,  we  have  been  at  a  stand,  or  retrograding. 
To  na.  this  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  inasmuch  as  in  proportion  to  our  inferiority  in  this 
particular,  we  are  liable  to  become  inferior  in  every  other  matter  which  requires  intelligence 
industry,  and  enterprise. 

In  evidence  of  these  statements,  it  is  Ibund  that  the  number  attending  public  schools  in  this 

city.  In  1836.  was 145f 

Private  schools,  393S 

Attending  no  school 1604 

Amount  actually  paid  for  public  schools  ftom  June  1895,  to  June  1636, 

^  the  City, $.5936  34 

-    -   State, 1324  65 

6746169 

Amomit  paid  for  private  school  instmctipn,  over 636,066 

Number  attending  public  schools  in  Boston,  hi  1836, 8,847 

••        private    "  4,000 

Affloont  paid  for  public  schools. 668,000 

"     •*   private    do. 6100,000 

There  are  about  50  per  cent  mors  attending  private  seliool  instruction  than  publle,  in  this 
eity ;  wtafle  in  Boston,  tkn^J^ftka  of  the  whole  number,  16,846,  ar«  attending  the  public  schools. 

Boston,  containing  a  population  of  about  60,000,  pays  688.000 ;  and  Providence,  whoas 
populatioD  is  about  SO.OOO,  pays  67.461.  Bhoukl  Providence  pay  633,600,  instead  of  the  sum 
above  stated,  her  public  schools  might  then  be  equal  in  standing,  and  perhaps  nearly  adequate  to 
the  actual  wants  of  the  community. 

To  remedy  the  defect  in  our  present  system,  your  memorialists  would  suggest  that  a  grade  of 
schools  be  established  between  the  primary  and  writing  schools,  for  reading,  writing,  and  aritb- , 
metic  only,  the  design  of  which  is  to  give  a  thorough  instruction  in  these  branches  to  those  * 
children  whose  parents  need  their  services  at  aa  early  an  age  as  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and 
who,  under  the  present  arrangement,  are  compelled  to  leave  school  with  a  very  superflcial 
knowledge  of  those  branches  which  are  so  necessary  for  obtaining  a  livelihood  in  any  business. 
It  muat  be  obvious,  that  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the 
porpoees  of  education  are  not.  in  any  important  degree,  answered.  And  they  wouM  forther 
suggest,  that  in  addition  to  grammar  and  geography,  now  taught  in  the  writing  schools,  such  of 
the  higher  branches  should  be  added  as  might  be  deemed  most  useful. 

To  effect  an  essential  reform  in  our  public  school  system,  great  expense  must  necessarily  be 
incurred ;  and  your  memorialists,  wiio  represent  a  large  portion  of  the  heads  of  families  of  the 
eity,wouki  meet  this  increased  expense  with  hearty  encouragement.  They  need  but  the  as- 
surance that  the  schools  shall  be  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  education,  to  stimulate  them  to 
unremitting  efforts  for  their  support  and  maintenance ;  and  they  feel  confident  that  they  would 
be  met  with  corresponding  efforUon  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  generally. 

Tour  memorialists  are  convinced  that  the  present  is  the  time  to  commence  tliis  work  of  re- 
form. The  amount  which  will  be  received  from  the  Government,  and  devoted  to  education, 
win  considerably  alleviate  the  expense  in  the  outset ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  now  so 
weO  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  effort,  that  any  appropriations  for  this  ol^t  would  no  doubt 
meet  with  their  approbation. 

8LuinBL  TiROLKT,  Jr^  Secretary.  GEORGE  BAKER,  President. 

This  excellent  memorial,  setting  ibrth  in  strong  terms  the  true  features 
of  the  case,  was  received  by  the  Citv  Council  with  marked  respect.  It  was 
referred  for  examination  to  a  committee,  who  were  instructed  to  report,  at 
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the  next  meeting,  a  plan  for  such  improvement  in  the  S3r8tem  of  public  school 
education  in  this  city  as  they  might  deem  expedient. 

This  committee  reported  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  but 
its  pronsions  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  Common  Council,  and  it  was  laid 
upon  the  table. 

Another  plan  of  a  school  system  for  the  city  was  presented  to  the  Council. 
An  outline  of  this  plan  is  here  given,  viz : 

13  Primary  schools.    8  Intermediate  schools.    4  Upper  schools. 

According  to  the  explanations  given  of  this  plan,  providing  for  twenty- 
fnur  public  schools,  the  primary  schools  were  to  occupy  tne  same  place  m 
the  system  as  our  primary  schools  do;  and  the  "intermediate  schools" 
were  to  rank  with  our  grammar  schools;  and  the  *'  upper  schools"  were  in 
fact  to  be  small  high  schools.  A  bill,  with  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers 
agreed  upon,  was  adopted  by  the  Common  Council,  and  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  for  concurrence. 

In  that  body,  the  number  of  schools  was  dimim'sfaed  to  twmiy.  and  all 
the  salaries  reduced  about  ten  per  cent,,  and  the  bill,  thus  amended,  was 
returned  to  the  Common  Council.  That  body  voted,  bjr  a  large  majority, 
not  to  concur  in  the  amendments  made  by  the  Board  or  Aldermen.  Long 
debates  on  the  subject  ensued  in  both  Boards,  and  the  School  Question,  as 
it  was  called,  was  aiscussed  from  time  to  time  at  adjourned  meetings  of  the 
City  Council.  The  school  bill  was  sent  to  and  from  each  of  these  bodies 
several  times,  with  sundry  amendments  made  in  each  Board.  These 
amendments  rather  increased  than  diminished  the  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  questions  in  debate.  At  last,  the  plan  was  sent  from  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen to  the  Common  Council,  as  follows,  viz : 

10  Primary  schools.   6  Intermediate  schools.    2  Upper  schools ;  and 
2  schools  for  colored  children. 

This  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  Common  Council,  and  a  large 
majority  voted  against  concurrence.  During  this  state  of  things,  the  mu- 
nicipal year  of  1836-'^  closed. 

The  election  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Common  Council,  for 
the  ensuing  year,  was  conducted  to  some  extent  with  reference  to  the 
School  Ciuestion.  and  a  large  majority  of  the  new  City  Council  was  in  fa- 
vor of  an  entire  re-organization  of  the  public  schools. 

Within  one  month  from  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment, for  the  year  1837-'38,  a  new  committee  was  appointed,  composed  of 
members  of  both  Boards  of  the  City  Council.  This  committee  held  several 
meetings,  and  in  August  were  "  empowered  by  the  City  Council  to  raise  a 
sub-committee,  to  visit  the  schools  in  Boston,  Salem.  Lowell,  and  New 
Bedford."  This  sub-committee  visited  the*  public  schools  in  the  above 
named  places,  and  made  an  extended  report,  giving  an  outline  of  the  school 
systems  established. in  these  several  cities. 

This  report  embodied  a  great  variety  of  important  information,  showing 
how  ample  were  the  provisions  for  public  education  in  other  cities.  It  also 
gave  some  general  estimates  of  the  annual  expenses  of  their  respective 
school  systems. 

The  committee  to  whom  this  report  was  presented,  laid  it  before  the 
City  Coimcil.  in  connection  with  the  following  report,  containing  a  plan  lor 
the  re-organization  of  the  schools: 

The  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  eoiuMeraUon  tbe  expediency  of  a  new  organisatioD 
of  tbe  Public  Schools,  beg  leave  to  report : 

That  the  important  subject  presented  to  the  consideration  of  your  Committee,  has  ever  been 
one  of  great  and  constant  interest.  In  no  former  period  of  our  history,  has  it  excited  more 
universal  attention  than  at  the  present  time.  In  this  country,  such  has  been  the  interest  felt  fn 
tbe  cause  of  education,  that  in  aid  of  individual  efforts,  there  have  l)een  legislative  enactments 
establishing  public  schools. 

The  true  wealth  of  a  community  should  always  be  deemed  to  be  the  mind  and  intelligence  of 
its  children.  Other  treasures  are  as  dross  compared  with  this.  By  menns  of  the  public  schools, 
Xhe  poor  boy  of  to-day,  the  orphan  perhaps,  may  become  the  man  of  influence  of  to-morrow,  and 
what  legacy  so  good,  so  fraught  with  lasting  benefits,  as  education ! 

Our  public  schools  should  be  sustained,  if  sustained  at  all,  by  a  liberal  policy.    Neither  toe 
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taor  tbe  fliekhBv»liigk«r  etaimf  upon  us  tlMnthe  ignoraiit  On  a  mliilect of  Mch  vital 
Unportanee  to  thiscommiunty,  maf  we  not  rmoiyhiy  indulge  tbe  bope,  that  it  will  yot  become 
ibe  ambition  of  ite  citizens  to  emulate  each  oiber'in  the  good  work  Y 

Tbe  wfMmn  of  public  inetraclion  in  thte  eountiy,  generally  commeocee  at  the  age  of  four 
yeara.  Whether  it  ought  not  to  begin  at  an  earlier  period,  ia  a  queeiion  which  has  been  more  or 
leei  dieciMeed.  Certain  it  is,  that  tbe  earliest  moment  should  be  seized  for  imparting  moral  and 
iaiellectua]  culture  to  tbe  infbnt  mind.  Bxperiments  which  have  been  made,  show  that  in* 
structioii  may  be  given  at  an  age  much  earlier  than  that  recognized  for  tbe  admission  of  chll- 
diea  iuto  our  public  schools.  Whether  it  would  be  an  improvement  la  tbe  system  of  instruction 
adopted  in  this  city,  to  create  a  certain  number  of  inlbnt  schools,  is  a  consideration  worthy  of 
public  attention.  Tbe  free  operation  of  our  schools  is  doubtless  impeded,  and  tbe  instruction 
of  the  pnpita  greatly  restricted,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  those  who  are  continually  en- 
tering tbe  writing  schools,  with  but  a  partial  knowledge  of  tbe  first  rudiments.  If  infbnt  schools, 
for  tbe  benefit  of  children  from  tbe  age  of  three  to  five  years,  were  established,  a  positive  advan* 
tage  woaM  be  gained  to  the  primary  and  writing  schools.  Many  of  us  have  spent  an  occasional 
hour  in  an  Inlknt  schooL  In  those  cradles  of  learning,  the  eye  views  nothing  that  is  depraved ; 
the  ear  is  there  unaaiailed  by  tbe  language  of  impiety ;  a  universal  gk)W  of  pleasure  is  depicted 
on  every  countenance.  Children  are  there  made  happy,  because  they  are  instrucied  to  be  good. 
Into  such  schools  are  introduced  chiMren  of  the  tenderest  age,  who  become  at  once  tbe  recipi- 
ents of  kindness,  and  who  are  led  ak>ng  by  gentle  steps  to  tbe  portab  of  knowledge. 

To  have  good  schools,  it  is  necessary  th*^  be  provided  with  good  teachers.  We  fear  tiie 
office  of  teacher  wIH  never  attain  to  that  rank  hi  society  which  it  ought,  until  it  is  rewarded  by 
tbe  best  salaries,  in  order  that  it  may  be  coveted  by  the  best  talents.  For  tbe  purpose  of  impro- 
ving their  pecuniary  condition,  educated  men  will  ever  be  ready  to  abandon  a  calling  which 
sabjeeuthem  to  severe  duties,  without  an  adequate  reward.  Pay  to  teachers  something  more 
than  tbe  meant  of  a  bare  subaiatence  for  their  labora,  and  their  services  will  be  secured,  their 
aaaUtion  atimuMed,  and  your  schools  improved. 

Eveiy  thing  connected  with  education,  sbouM  be  made  attractive  to  the  child.  The  school- 
boose,  to  which  be  is  accustomed  to  go,  should  be  such  as  to  harmonize  with  tbe  nature  of  bla 
mind.  In  its  exterior  or  biterior  aspect,  it  should  never  preaent  a  repulsive  character.  Instead 
of  being  unsightly  and  unclean,  it  should  be  the  reverse.  Consecrate  tbe  spot  where  your  chil- 
dien  are  to  apeod  so  many  houn  of  their  existence,  to  good  order,  beauty  of  arrangement,  and 
general  neatness,  and  they  will  be  gmteflil  for  tbe  attention  bestowed,  and  will  be  seen  resorting 
there  Ibr  pastime  as  well  as  for  study. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  it  win  be  found  eminenUy  useful  to  establish  a  superintend- 
ent of  the  poblie  schools.  In  tbe  plan  of  instruction  herewith  submitted  for  consideimtion,  such 
an  officer  is  incorpomted.  It  must  be  Obvious  to  every  one,  that  an  individoal  well  qualified 
for  such  a  station,  migbt  careflilly  survey  the  whole  ground,  and  understand  from  time  to  time 
its  actual  condition.  It  should  be  tbe  duty  of  such  an  officer,  to  have  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
cfaOdren  in  the  city,  especially  those  of  tbe  poorer  classes.  It  woukl  be  within  the  sphere  of  bis 
iafinence,  to  lead  the  minds  of  parents  and  guardians  to  a  more  comprehensive  sense  of  tbelr 
duty.  It  shouki  be  bis  province  to  confer  with  tbe  teachers,  and  to  submit  to  tbe  school  com- 
mittee a  quarterly  report,  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  schooto,  and  of  all  such  matters  relating 
to  tbe  general  subject,  as  Its  importance  would  suggest  Create  such  an  officer,  with  a  salary 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  tbe  duties  of  bis  office,  and  much  will  have 
been  done  towards  sustaining  the  character  of  the  plan  of  instruction  which  may  be  adopted. 
In  eonchision,  the  committee  offer  tbe  following  resolutions : 

Ff  rrt.    That  it  is  expedient  that  the  number  of  schools  in  this  city  be  increased  to  seventeen, 
not  fndodbigthe  schools  for  cblMren  of  cohnr. 
Second.    That  it  is  expedient  that  said  schools  be  of  the  foDowing  descriptions,  vhc : 
One  high  school,  six  grammar  and  writing  schools,  ten  primary  scboobi. 
Third.    That  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  City  Council,  no  child  ought  to  be  admitted  into  tbe  pri- 
mary schools  at  a  less  age  than  four  yean ;  into  tbe  grnnunar  and  writing  schools  at  a  less  age 
than  seven  yean ;  nor  into  the  high  school  at  a  leas  age  than  twelve  yeara,  unless  by  special 


pumiasion  of  the  school  committee. 
roortb. 


That  in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Council,  no  pupil  ought  to  remain  in  tbe  high  school 
tonger  than  three  years,  unless  by  special  permission  of  tbe  school  committee,  and  in  no  case 
unless  the  same  is  notfulL 

Fifth.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Council,  the  principal  of  the  high  school  should  be  paid 
one  thousand  doOan  per  annum ;  the  assistant  teacben  seven  hundred  and  Afty  dollan  per 
annum;  the  maslen  of  the  grammar  and  writing  schools,  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  two 
assistant  female  teachers,  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  tbe  principals  of  the  primary  schools, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollan  per  annum ;  the  assistant  teacben  one  bnndred  and  seventy-five 
doBan  per  annum. 

Sixth.  That  in  the  opmion  of  the  City  Council,  it  is  expedient  to  eslablisb  a  superintendent  of 
the  poblie  schools. 

Seventh.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Council,  the  superintendent  of  the  public  schools, 
sboold  be  paid  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollan  per  annum. 
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Eighth.  That  the  high  school  •hould  foe  itutOMtd  for  the  parpoM  of  Attlng  yoaag  mm  Ibr 
college,  and  for  perlfecUog  those  who  are  not  intended  for  a  collegiate  eouree  of  Mudy,  in  the 
brancbee  or  a  good  English  education. 

Ninth.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  high  school  shaU  be  opni  for  candidates  from  aB  the 
schools  in  the  city,  once  a  year ;  viz :  on  the  next  sacceeding  the  exhibition 

of  the  schools  in  ;  and  that  for  admission  into  the  high  school,  candidates 

from  the  poblic  schools  shall  have  preference  over  all  otheia. 
An  of  which  is  respectftilly  sabmitted, 

J.  L.  HUGHES. 
STEPHEN  T.  OLNEY, 
HENRY  ANTHONY. 
AMHERST  EVERETT, 
SETH  PADLEFORD, 
JAMES  E.  BUTTS, 
Stptmaier  95,  1837. 

The  whole  subject  introduced  by  this  report,  was  under  frequent  discus- 
sion in  the  City  Council,  for  several  months.  There  was  a  strong  and  ac- 
tive opposition  to  a  thorough  re-organization  of  the  school  system,  both  in 
the  Ci^  Council  and  out  of  it.  Manj^  expedients  for  defeating  the  pas- 
sage of  any  bill  making  liberal  provisions  for  public  education,  were  em- 
ployed. The  progress  of  the  movement  was  slow,  for  it  had  now  become 
aiMparent  that  no  partial  reform  of  the  school  system  could  take  place. 
The  advocates  of  a  new  organization  insisted  on  a  radical  change  in  the 
whole  system.  They  askedfor  a  new  classification  of  schools,  into  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  and  a  hi^h  school.  Thej  likewise  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  new  plans  for  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  schools.  Elabo- 
rate arguments  were  adduced,  to  show  that  it  would  be  more  economical 
for  the  city  to  make  liberal  provisions  for  very  good  public  schools,  than  to 
continue  to  expend  a  small  sum  for  very  poor  schools.  ^ 

At  length,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  new  joint  committee,  with  m- 
structions  to  draft  an  "Ordinance  in  relation  to  Public  Schools,"  and  to 
present  it  to  the  City  Council. 

This  committee  examined  with  great  care  the  various  plans  for  the  or- 
ganization of  public  schools  that  had  been  presented  in  the  course  of  the 
protracted  examinations  and  discussions  of  the  whole  subject.  Having 
formed  comprehensive  views  of  the  wants  of  the  city  in  regu-d  to  common 
education,  they  drew  up  and  submitted  to  the  City  Council  a  very  able 
paper,  entitled  **A  Bill  providing  for  a  New  Organization  and  the  Futiire 
Government  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of  Providence."  This  bill 
exhibited  a  beautiful  conception  of  a  s>;8tem  of  schools  for  public  instruction, 
embracing  plans  for  their  classification,  instruction,  government,  and  su- 
pervision. The  City  Council,  meeting  by  adjournment,  spent  several  suc- 
cessive evenings  in  earnest  discussion  of  the  various  provisions  of  this  bill, 
which  was  amended,  abridged,  and  finally  adopted  in  the  following  form: 

'*An  Ordiivanck  Iff  Relation  to  Pubug  Schools. 

Ssonoif  1.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of  the  city  of  Providence,  that  from  and 
after  the  7th  day  of  September.  A.  D.  1838,  the  number  of  public  ichooto  in  said  city  shall  be 
MTenteen ;  (not  including  schools  for  colored  children.)  and  that  said  schools  shall  be  of  the  fol- 
lowing description,  to  wit:  one  high  school,  six  grammar  and  writing  schools,  ten  priaiary 
schools.  And  that  free  instniction  shall  be  therein  given  to  the  children  of  all  the  inhabitanty  of 
said  city  who  may  see  fit  to  avail  themselves  thereof;  subject  only  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
hereinafter  contained  and  provided  for. 

Sac.  S.  That  each  primary  school  shall  be  under  the  care  of  a  principal,  and  one  aasistant 
teacher,  and  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  shall  be  taught  therein.  That  each  gram- 
mar and  writing  school  shall  be  under  the  care  of  a  master,  and  at  least  two  female  assbtam 
teachers,  or  one  male  assistant  teacher,  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee;  and  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  an  English  education  shall  be  taught  therein.  That  the  high  school  shall  be 
under  (he  care  of  a  preceptor,  and  one  or  more  assistant  teachers,  and  thorough  instruction 
shall  be  given  therein  in  all  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education ;  and  instruction  shall  also 
be  given  therein  to  all  the  pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  may  desire  it,  in  all  the  prepara- 
tory branches  of  a  classical  education. 

Sac.  3.  The  high  school  shall  not  at  any  time  contain  more  than  two  hundred  pupils ;  of 
which  number  not  more  than  one  hundred  shall  be  females,  except  when  the  number  of  mate 
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Jl  be  hflt  tte&oM  huodrad;  lo  wbieli  caw,  an  addttiowil  number  of  ftmalei  any  be 
mta  tbe  ■ebool  abaU  be  flDed,  under  aucb  conditions  m  the  icbool  committee  may 

8bc  4.  Thai  no  child  wboBfaaU  not  have  attained  tbe  age  of  four  yean,  ibaO  be  admitted  as 
a  pufkO  into  a  primary  school. 

Tliat  no  cbild  who  shaU  not  bare  attained  the  age  of  serea  years,  sbaD  be  admitted  as  a  pupU 
into  a  grammar  and  writing  school,  nor  unless  qoabfled  immediately  to  enter  upon  tbe  comae 
of  indifis  pnrsaed  therein. 

Tbat  no  cfaikl  who  shall  not  have  attained  tbe  age  of  twelve  years,  shall  be  admitted  as  a 
pvpli  hito  the  high  school,  nor  unless  quaUfled  immediate^  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  Mudies 
pttiMMd  tberein.    Tbat  no  popU  shaD  remain  In  the^igh  school  more  than  three  years. 

No  child  who  sbaU  not  hare  attended  a  gnunmar  and  writing  school  for  at  least  three  year^ 
sikaD  be  admitted  to  the  high  school  when  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  in  the 
gmmmar  and  writing  schools  qualified  for  admission  therein.  But  whenever  there  shall  not  be 
a  eulBoient  number  of  such  candidates,  any  child  over  tbe  age  of  twelve  years,  may,  if  qualified, 
be  admitted  for  such  time  as  the  school  committee  may  determine. 

Bac  5.  Tbat  the  school  committee  be,  and  they  aie  hereby  authorised  and  requested  to 
appoint  annually  a  Superintendent  of  tbe  public  schools,  who  sball  perform  such  duties  in  rela- 
tion to  tbe  public  schools  as  said  committee  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  Said  Super- 
intendent to  be  subject  to  removal  at  any  time  by  the  school  committee,  in  case  of  inability  or 

Sac  6.  Tbat  there  sbaU  be  a  public  eibibitlon  In  the  tost  week  of  each  school  year,in  some 
place  to  be  designated  by  tbe  school  committee,  by  so  many  pupils  of  the  highest  ctass  of  each 
or  the  grammar  and  writing  schools  as  may  be  seleeted,in  such  manner  as  the  school  committee 
sball  praseiibe.  There  sbaU  also  be  an  annual  pubUc  eihibition  by  the  graduating  cIms^  and 
sneh  other  poplls  of  tbe  high  school  as  maybe  selected  by  the  school  committee,  or  under  their 
diteeckm ;  which  exhibition  staaU  take  place  on  tbe  Monday  next  preceding  tbe  first  Wednesday 
in  September. 

Sao.  7.  That  the  first  regubtr  term  of  aO  tbe  schools  in  each  school  year,  shall  commence 
on  the  Monday  next  succeeding  the  second  Wednesday  In  September. 

Sac.  8.  Tbat  there  shafi  be  two  public  schools  maintained  exclusively  fbr  the  instruction  of 
eotored  children ;  each  of  which  shall  be  under  the  care  of  a  principal,  and  also  of  an  assistant 
teacher,  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  committee,  the  services  of  such  assistant  may  be 
neceenry ;  and  tbat  ftee  instruction  sbaU  be  therein  given  in  tbe  ordinary  branches  of  an  Eng- 
lish  education,  to  tbe  ehiUren  of  all  the  cotored  inhabitaBts  of  the  eity  who  may  see  fit  to  avaU 
themselves  thereof,  sotdect  only  to  the  rules  and  reguktkms  herein  contained  and  provided  for. 

Sao.  9.  Tbat  tbe  foUowing  annual  salaries  shaU  be  paid  to  the  Superintendent  and  instructors 
of  tbe  schools*  respectively,  in  equal  quarterly  payments,  to  wit; 

To  the  Soperintendent,  twehre  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

To  the  preceptor  of  the  high  schooL  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

To  each  male  assistant  teacher  of  the  high  school  seven  hundred  and  fifty  doOara. 

To  each  female  assistant  teacher  of  the  high  school,  five  hundred  doHars. 

Tb  each  master  of  a  grammar  and  writing  school,  eight  hundred  dollars. 

To  each  male  assistant  teacher  of  a  grammar  and  writing  school,  four  hundred  doflars. 

To  each  female  asnstant  teacher  of  a  grammar  and  writing  school,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  doQars. 

To  each  principal  of  a  primary  school,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

To  each  assistant  teacher  of  a  primary  school,  two  hundred  dollars. 

To  each  male  principal  of  a  school  for  cokvred  cbiMren,  five  hundred  doUan. 

To  each  female  principal  of  a  school  for  colored  children,  two  hundred  dollars. 

To  each  male  assistant  teacher  of  a  school  for  colored  children,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollarr 

To  each  female  assistant  teacher  of  a  school  for  colored  children,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Sac.  10.  Tfaat^all  moneys  appropriated  for  tbe  support  of  tbe  public  schools,  shall  be  sul^ect 
to  the  exclusive  control  of  tbe  school  committee,  who  shall  have  fUn  power  to  cause  the  same, 
or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  expended  in  any  manner  which  they  may  deem  most  advlMble,  for  the 
benefit  and  welfare  of  tbe  schools,  excepting  so  much  thereof  as  will  be  from  time  to  time  required 
for  tbe  payment  of  the  salaries  established  by  this  ordinance,  and  excepting  also  all  such  appro- 
priations as  may  be  made  for  a  specific  purpose  or  purposes.  Said  committee  shall  also  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  alter,  ftom  time  to  time,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  the  bounds  of 
tbe  several  school  districts,  in  order  to  provide  suitable  locations  for  such  new  schools  as  may 
hereafter  be  established  by  tbe  City  Council,  or  to  make  a  more  equal  apportionment  of  pupils  to 
the  several  schools.  It  sball  be  their  duty  to  see  that  tbe  school-bouses  and  estates  are  kept  in 
proper  repair ;  to  select  and  designate  the  best  text  books,  and  to  provide  all  such  apparatus,  and 
an  other  means  of  instruction  for  all  the  schools,  as  may  be  necessary  for  keeping  the  same  in 
eOcient  operation,  and  for  enabling  the  pupils  to  receive  all  the  advantages  therefrom  which  il 
is  tbe  intention  of  this  ordinance  to  provide  and  secure.  Said  committee  shall  have  and  exer- 
cise a  general  discretionary  power  in  all  matters  and  things  relating  to  the  public  schools,  which 
are  not  specially  provided  for  by  this  ordinance,  or  by  the  biws  of  this  State,  and  not  repugnant 
to  said  lawa,  or  to  the  proviaioiiB  of  this  ordinance. 
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Baa  11.  Tliat  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  eldennen  and  menben  of  the  OomiKm  Oooaefl 
ftom  each  of  the  wards  in  the  city,  oo  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  May  in  each  year,  to  reconimeBd 
to  the  City  Council  three  candidates  for  election  as  members  of  the  school  committee  for  the 
ensiling  municipal  year,  which  recommendation  shall  be  made  by  filing  a  list  of  the  namoe  of 
each  candidates  in  the  ofilce  of  the  city  clerk. 

Bbc.  18.  That  this  ordhiance  be  published  three  weeks  successively  in  the  semi-weeUy 
Morning  Courier,  Maoufketuien*  and  Farmers*  Journal,  and  RepubUcan  Herald. 

Phased  April  9,  1838.    A  true  copy:  witness,  RICHARD  M.  FIELD,  Ci^  Clerk. 

This  ordinance  has  been  modified  in  several  respects  since  its  adoption, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  community  and  of  the  schools. 
The  number  of  the  primary  schools  has  been  increased ;  a  new  class  of 
schools,  (the  *'  intermediate.")  has  been  introduced;  the  salaries  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  high  school  nave  been  changed,  and  also  that  of  the  master 
of  the  grammar  school  for  colored  children;  and  several  other  less  impor- 
tant alterations  have  from  time  to  time  been  made. 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  *'  ordinance,"  the  City  Council  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  examine  all  the  public  school-houses  and  estates, 
and  instructed  them  to  report,  at  an  early  dav,  what  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions woiild  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  tne  whole  svstem  into  effect 
This  committee,  pursuant  to  their  instructions,  made  a  tnorough  examina- 
tion of  all  the  old  school-houses,  and  refMrted  that  they  were  '^all  unfit  for 
use  in  their  present  condition,  and  were  all  either  too  small,  too  dilapida- 
ted,  or  too  badly  constructed  to  be  worth  repairing."  In  June,  1838,  another 
joint  committee  was  appointed,  with  instructions  to  report  plans  for  new 
school-houses,  and  also  to  present  estimates  of  the  cost  of  erecting  them  on 
the  different  plans  which  the  committee  might  lay  before  the  City  Council 
This  committee  caused  a  set  of  drawings  to  be  made,  exhibiting  the  exte- 
rior and  interior  of  a  house  for  a  primary  school,  and  one  for  a  grammar 
school.  These  plans  were  reported  to  the  City  Council,  in  connection  with 
a  bill  recommending  the  appointment  of  a*' building  committee."  This 
recommendation  was  adopted,  and  the  building  committee  were  authorized 
**  to  cause  such  of  the  present  pubUc  school-houses  to  be  removed  or  taken 
down,  and  such  new  school-houses  to  be  erected  and  furnished,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  into  full  oijeration  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance." 

Contracts  for  the  erection  of  all  the  sctiool-houses  contemplated  in  the 
ordinance,  were  soon  made.  Much  more  time  was  required  for  their  com- 
pletion than  was  at  first  supposed  necessary.  The  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance required  the  whole  system  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  month  of 
September,  1838.  But  in  consequence  of  the  slow  progress  made  in  com- 
pleting the  school-houses,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  have  them  in 
readiness  for  the  reception  of  pupils  at  so  early  a  period.  The  City  Coun- 
cil, disposed  to  allow  the  builders  ample  time  for  the  completion  of  their 
work  in  the  best  manner*  suspended,  for  nearly  a  year,  all  the  provisions 
of  the  ordinance,  except  that  section  which  authorized  the  school  commit- 
tee to  appoint  a  Superintendent  of  public  schools.  They  recommended 
that  the  appointment  of  that  ofiicer  be  made  without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  credentials  presented  by  the  several 
candidates,  the  Board  of  Examiners  "resolved  unanimously  to  recommend 
to  the  school  committee.  Mr.  Nathan  Bishop,  at  present  a  tutor  in  Brown 
University,  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  city,"  who  was  duly  elected  at  a  following  meeting. 
The  superintendent  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  new 
office  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  August,  1839. 

Early  in  the  year  1840,  thirteen  of  the  new  school-rooms  were  com- 
pleted. At  the  commencement  of  the  summer  term  in  the  same  year,  all 
these  rooms,  containing  accommodations  for  about  two  thousand  children, 
were  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils.  Although  several  of  the  new 
school-houses  contemplated  in  the  **  ordinance "  were  not  yet  completed, 
the  *'  new  school  system"  dates  the  commencement  of  its  operation  from 
the  first  day  of  June,  1840.  At  that  time,  a  large  number  of  additional 
teachers  were  appointed,  and  the  salaries  established  in  the  "  ordinance" 
were  for  the  first  time  allowed.  The  number  of  scholars  in  all  the  public 
schools  in  the  city,  had  never  exceeded  1740.    The  first  day  on  which  the 
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new  syetem  went  into  operation,  more  than  a  thousand  pupils  entered  the 
ptAAio  achoois  who  had  never  been  to  one  before.  The  number  of  scholars 
mereased  every  month,  as  the  prejudices  which  had  long  existed  against 
poUic  schools  were  graduall;^  removed.  All  the  rooms  were  soon  crowded 
to  excess.  The  Citv  Council  was  soon  called  upon  to  establish  additional 
primary  schools,  ana  to  erect  houses  for  their  accommodation.  Within 
two  years,  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools  was  more  than 
double  that  in  attendance  under  the  old  system.  The  grammar  schools 
were  so  full  that  many  pupils  who  were  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  course 
of  studies  therein  pursued,  could  not  be  admitted.  To  provide  for  this 
claaB  of  children,  a  new  grieuie  of  schools— one  not  contemplated  in  the 
ordinance — ^was  introduced  into  the  system  of  public  instruction.    This 

S-ade  was  denominated  "  intermediate  schools,"  as  they  were  established 
r  the  accommodation  of  the  lowest  classes  in  the  grammar  schools,  and 
of  the  highest  in  the  primary.  The  introduction  of  this  new  class  of 
echo<^  is  the  greatest  improvement  which  has  been  made  in  the  system 
since  its  adoption.  It  has  made  better  provision  for  the  instruction  of 
children  placed  in  the  intermediate  schools,  than  they  would  have  other- 
wise enjoyed,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  increased  the  facilities  for  teach- 
ing and  for  learning  in  the  primary  and  in  the  greunmar  schools.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year  1842,  all  the  new  school-houses  required  in  order  to 
carry  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  into  effect,  were  completed,  except 
the  building  for  the  high  school 

The  expenses  of  erectinor  so  many  schoothouses  within  so  short  a  pe- 
riod, bore  somewhat  heavily  on  the  city  treasury,  and  greatly  increased 
the  city  debt.  The  cost  of  the  school-houses  and  the  estates,  when  fin- 
ished, tar  exceeded  the  original  estimates  made  in  the  City  Council,  when 
the  resolution  to  erect  new  school-houses  in  every  district  in  the  city  wiis 
adopted.  It  was  urged,  both  in  the  City  Council  and  in  various  articles 
published  in  the  newspapers  in  the  city,  that  Oie  expenditure  of  money  for 
school  houses  had  already  exceeded  what  was  anticipated  in  the  adoption 
of  the  new  system  of  public  schools.  A  movement  was  made  to  repeal 
that  portion  of  the  school  ordinance  which  required  the  establishment  of  a 
high  school.  It  was  argued  that  there  had  been  a  change  in  public  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  public  schools  since  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance,  and 
that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  was  opposed  to  the  expenditure  of  the  sum 
of  money  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  high 
school,  and  for  its  annual  support  A  minute  description  ofthe  new  school - 
houses,  was  ^ven  by  Mr.  Bishop  in  a  Report  to  the  School  Committee  in 
1846.  which  is  re-published  entire  in  this  volume,  page  334,  and  in  Bar- 
nard's School  Architecture. 

A  proposition  was  made  in  the  City  Council  to  submit  again  the  question 
of  having  a  high  school  to  the  voters  in  the  city.  The  proposition  was 
adop^ted,  and  on  the  ballots  jprepared  for  the  occasion,  the  question,  *'Are 
you  in  favor  of  a  Public  High  School?"  was  printed,  and  each  voter  re- 
qoested  to  write  on  his  baUot  "  Yes,"  or  "  No,"  in  answer  to  this  question. 
The  majority  in  favor  of  a  high  school  was  much  greater  than  the  most 
ardent  fiends  of  popular  education  had  anticipated.  Public  opinion,  it  is 
true,  had  changed,  but  it  had  changed  in  favor  of  the  school  system. 

The  high  soiool  building  was  commenced  immediately.  But  when  it 
was  nearly  completed,  (about  two  years  afterwards,)  another  movement 
was  made  to  prevent  that  school  from  going  into  operation.  The  former 
argument  of  its  unnecessary  expensiveness  was  repeated,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  proposition  to  convert  the  new  building  into  a  city  hall.  After 
a  spirited  newspaper  discussion  of  the  subject,  a  petition  was  drawn  up, 
adm-essed  to  the  City  Council,  praying  that  body  to  repeal  that  portion  of 
the  school  ordinance  which  estabhsh^  a  high  school,  and  to  appropriate 
the  new  buildioff  to  the  purposes  of  a  city  halL  This  petition  was  widely 
and  industriously  circulated,  at  a  time  most  favorable  to  its  success— a  time 
when  the  whole  community  was  suffering  from  pecuniary  embarrassments 
and  every  one  felt  the  importance  of  retrenchments,  both  in  public  and  in 
lirivate  expenditures.  Yet,  with  all  this  advantage,  the  petition  received 
so  few  signatures,  that  it  was  never  presented  to  the  City  Council 
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The  faiiare  of  this  scheme  terminated  a  long  warfare,  which  it  mast  be 
coniessed  was  wa^ed  manfuiiy  by  both  parties.  Since  1843  there  hai*  not 
been  anything  like  an  organized  opposition  to  any  feature  of  the  system  of 
public  instruction  in  the  city ;  but  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  contin- 
ual growth  of  a  wide  spread  feeling  in  the  community  in  lavor  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  up  to  the  present  time,(1849.)  The  system  of  public  instracr- 
tion  adopted  in  1839,  has  worked  so  satisiastorily  for  ten  years,  that 
were  the  whole  scheme  to  be  re-arranged  at  will,  no  one  change  could  be 
proposed  which  may  not  with  ease  be  engrafted  upon  the  present  plan, 
without  disturbing  its  harmony  of  action  or  diminishing  its  efficiency. 

Vocal  ftmnc  was  mtroduced  in  1844  as  an  important  branch  of  usefij! 
learning  which  has  been  found  to  aid  rather  than  check  scholars  in  their 
progress  in  other  studies,  From  the  commencement  of  the  new  system, 
some  of  the  teachers  had  taught  their  scholars  to  sin^  various  tunes  by 
mere  imitation,  but  since  1844,  the  children  in  all  the  public  schools,  except 
the  primary,  have  had  thorough  instruction  in  vocal  music  both  as  a  sci- 
ence and  an  art,  by  a  professional  teaclier  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Most  of  the  pupils  can  read  and  sing  common  music  at  sight. 

The  course  of  studies  in  all  the  schools  has  become  more  and  more  en- 
larged, as  the  general  system  has  gradually  expanded,  so  that  several 
branches  formerly  taught  in  the  higher  ffradec^  of  schools  are  at  present 
completed  in  the  next  lower  grades.  The  pupils  admitted  to  the  high 
school  in  1844  were  at  least  one  year's  hard  study  behind  those  admitted 
in  1848.  This  difference  in  the  attainments  of  the  scholars  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  course  has  made  room  for  the  introduction  of  new  branches  of 
learning  in  the  high  school.  The  most  important  of  these  is  plain  and 
practical  drawing,  which  is  taught  to  all  the  scholars  during  the  whole 
course  of  three  or  four  3rears,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  delineate 
any  common  object,  or  view,  with  as  much  readiness  and  accuracy  as  they 
could  describe  them  in  written  language. 

II.    Present  organization  and  condition  of  the  Public  Schools. 

The  progress  of  the  system  since  1838,  from  year  to  year,  can  be  follow- 
ed in  the  annual  reports  of  the  school  committee  to  the  City  Council,  which 
will  be  printed  entire  in  connection  with  this  document,  after  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  present  organization  and  conditton  of  the  public  schools. 

The  School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Providence,  consisting  of  thirty 
members,  are  the  legal  guardians  of  the  public  schools,  and  are  annually 
elected  by  the  City  Council,  with  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  oc- 
cur in  itself  during  the  year.  For  the  more  perfect  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties assigned  by  law  to  the  School  Committee,  they  have  for  the  last  ten 
years,  annually  elected  a  Superintendent  of  public  schools,  who  acting  un- 
der their  advice  and  direction,  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  care  of  the 
public  schools,  which  have  increased  to  forty  in  number,  and  are  divided 
into  four  grades,  viz.  1st,  Primary;  2d,  Intermediate;  3d,  Grammar 
Schools ;  and  4th,  High  School,  which  are  described  as  follows : 

First  Grade.— There  are  now  established  in  the  city  twenty  primary 
schools.  These  schools  are  designed  for  pupils  from  four  years  of  age  to 
seven,  according  to  their  advancement  in  learning.  Each  school  is  under 
the  immediate  government  and  instruction  of  two  female  teachers,  a  pre- 
ceptress and  an  assistant,  and  usually  contains  about  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty pupils.  The  teachers  in  these  schools,  besides  teaching  the  elements 
of  reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic,  give  their  pupils  much  oral  instruc- 
tion, of  a  familiar  kind,  suited  to  their  age,  with  daily  exercises  in  vocal 
music 
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Second  Grade— There  are  twelve  intermediate kHooIs  established  for 
children  from  six  lo  eig^ht  or  nine  years  of  age,  incIudlD^  those  that  were 
formerly  in  the  first  classes  in  the  primary  schools,  euid  those  in  the  lower 
classes  in  the  grammar  schools.  Each  of  those  schools  usually  contains 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  who  are  under  the  instruction  and 
management  of  two  iemale  teachers,  a  preceptress  and  an  assistant.  The 
scholars  in  these  schools  advance  progressively  to  more  difficult  lessons  in 
reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic,  and  begin  to  take  lessons  in  writing  and 
i^eography,  and  also  in  vocal  music,  by  a  professional  teacher  of  that  branch. 

Third  Qraoe. — Seven  grammar  schools  are  now  established  in  the  city, 
for  the  instruction  of  scholars  from  eight  or  nine  years  old  to  twelve  or 
fourteen.  Each  grammar  school,  except  the  one  for  colored  children, 
usually  contains  220  pupila,  who  are  under  the  government  and  instruction 
of  a  master  and  two  female  eissistants. 

In  these  schools  the  scholars  use  a  new  set  of  text  books,  which  present 
more  enlarged  and  accurate  views  of  the  branches  they  have  already  be- 
gan, and  in  these  books  continue  their  exercises  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  commence  English  Grammar, 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  general  history.  Instruction  in 
vocal  munc  is  given  in  these  schools  and  also  in  tlie  high  school,  by  a 
professiona]  teacher,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  teaching  vocal  mu- 
sic m  the  public  schools. 

Fourth  Grade.— One  high  school  with  two  departments--one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls.  Each  department  will  accommodate  J  20  pupils— ma- 
king 240  in  the  school.  The  full  course  of  studies  in  the  school  occupies 
three  yean,  and  in  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  the  boy«  are  divided 
into  three  classes  of  40  each,  and  placed  in  separate  rooms,  under  the  gov- 
erment  and  instruction  of  a  master.  The  girls  are  also  divided  into  three 
classes,  and  each  class  placed  in  a  separate  room,  under  the  care  and  in- 
struction of  a  mistress.  The  course  of  studies  in  each  department  is 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  pupils  in  after  life,  each  sex  pursuing  all 
the  common  branches  alike,  but  the  boys  taking  the  more  scientific  course, 
and  the  girls  the  more  literary  for  the  last  two  years. 

In  the  abovt)  forty  public  schools,  tiiere  are  engaged  eighty  nine 
teachers — ^twelve  .  gentlemen  and  seventy-seven  ladies— who  devote 
themselves  faithfully  to  the  instruction  and  government  of  their  respective 
schools,  which  together  contain  about  six  thousand  and  three  hundred 
pupils. 

For  the  last  nine  years  these  schools  have  been  under  the  special  care 
of  Nathan  Bishop,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  Under  the  advice 
and  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  he  spends  all  his  time,  in  exercising 
a  carefol  supervision  over  all  the  public  schools,  furnifhing  them  with  all 
necessary  supplies,  and  promoting  in  every  practicable  way  their  general 
improvement* 
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III.    Annoal  Reports  or  the  School  Committee  to  the  City  Coon* 

OIL,  FROM  1838  TO  184Q. 

REPORT  FOR  1838. 
7b  the  Hon.  CouticU,  of  the  City  of  Providence, 

The  School  Committee,  as  required  by  law,  report:  That  dm'ing  the  year 
past  they  have  visited  and  examined  the  public  schools,  and  have  in  other 
respects  discharged  the  important  trusts  reposed  in  them  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment  and  ability.  All  the  schools  maintain  a  fair  and  respectable 
Btaadmg  as  at  any  former  period,  and  though  susceptible  of  improvement, 
still  continue  a  source  of  much  usefulness  to  the  public.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  schools  is  fifteen,  bein^  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  the  last  municipal 
year,  viz.  five  writing  schools,  eight  primary  schools,  and  two  for  children 
of  color.  The  number  of  scholars  in  actual  attendance,  averaged  1626 
during  the  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  schools  are  more  numerously 
attended  than  at  anv  time  heretofore,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
scholars  are  too  much  crowded  A  free  circulation  of ^ood  air  is  necessa- 
ry, not  only  for  the  c<imfort,  but  also  for  the  health  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  number  of  scholars  annually  increasing  produces  a  corres- 
ponding increase  of  the  annual  expenses  of  the  school.  The  amount  ap- 
propriated last  year,  by  the  city  council,  was  87,600,  besides  the  sum  re- 
ceived from  the  state,  which  was  $1734  73.  The  committee  confidently 
indulge  a  hope  that  the  improved  system  of  education  lately  adopted  by  ihie 
city  government,  will  be  speedily  carried  out  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
community. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  committee  by 

SAMUEL  W.  BRIDGHAM,  President' 

Prwidence,  May2i,  1838. 

REPORT  FOR  1839. 

To  the  Hon.  Coundl,  of  the  City  of  Providence. 

The  School  Scommittee,  as  required  by  law,  report:  That  they  have 
attended,  during  the  year  past,  to  the  important  matters  entrusted  to  their 
charge,  with  all  due  fidelity  to  the  schools  and  to  the  public.  They  have 
visited  and  examined  the  schools  quarterly,  and,  by  their  sub -committees, 
at  other  times  during  the  several  quarters.  The  schools,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  still  maintain  as  fair  and  respectable  standing  as  at  any 
time  heretofore.  The  number  of  the  schools  is  the  same  as  at  the  time  of 
the  last  annual  report,  to  wit,  fiAeen,  and  their  grades  are  the  same,  to 
wit.  five  writing  schools,  eight  primary  schools,  and  two  schools  for  chil- 
dren of  color.  In  two  of  the  writing  schools  a  change  has  been  made  in  the 
teachers,  whereby  female  assistants  have  been  substituted  for  male  ushers, 
to  wit,  two  females  for  one  male  in  each ;  so  that  there  are  now,  in  the 
whole,  thirty-four  teachers,  six  of  whom  are  males,  and  twenty-eight 
females.  The  number  of  scholars  in  actual  attendance,  at  the  several 
quarterly  visitations,  were  as  follows:  in  August,  1799;  in  November, 
1740;  in  February,  1756 ;  and  in  May,  1874;  averaging  through  the  year, 
1782.  The  number  belonging  to  the  several  schools  were  much  larger. 
By  referring  to  the  former  reports  of  the  Committee,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
flcnools  are  more  niimerously  attended  than  at  any  former  period ;  more 
school  room  tp,  therefore,  required.  This  subject  was  brought  before  the 
ci^  council  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  committee,  and  the  necessity  of 
more  ample  accommodations  was  stated  and  urgea.  It  is  unnecefwary, 
therefore,  any  further  to  remark  at  this  time,  than  that  the  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  scholars,  renders  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  attend 
to,  and  to  act  in  relation  to  this  matter.  The  annual  increase  of  scholars 
must  be  expected  to  produce,  correspondency,  an  annual  increase  of  the 
expenses  or  the  schools.  The  amount  to  be  received  from  the  state,  to- 
wards the  support  of  the  public  schools,  instead  of  increasing,  will  not  be  so 
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great  for  the  future,  under  the  present  law,  as  it  was  for  the  fear  past*  the 
General  Assembly  having,  by  their  act  passed  at  their  last  January  ses- 
sion, lessened  the  amount  appropriatea  for  the  support  of  the  Public 
Schools  througrhout  the  State.  Before  that  act  was  passed,  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  together  with  all  the  interest  accruing  to  the  State  iVom 
the  deposit  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States,  was  appropriated 
to  that  object,  to  be  paid  annually,  amounting  in  the  whole,  last  year,  to 
the  sum  of  $27,676  24,  the  interest  arising  from  the  deposiu  being 
f  17,676  24.  Bjit  by  that  law,  only  the  interest  accruing  to  the  State  from 
the  deposits,  as  above  mentioned,  together  with  so  much  more  out  of  anj 
money  in  the  treasur>[  as  will  make  up  the  sum  of  825,000  in  the  whole,  is 
appropriated  to  be  paid  annually;  our  proportion  of  which,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  will  be  but  $3,818  20,  being  $408  70  less  than  the  amount  we  have 
received  the  j^ear  past.  Further,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  interest  which 
has  been  received  to  the  State  during  the  year  now  closing,  and  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  several  towns  and  this  city  for  the  support  of  the  schools  the 
ensuing  year,  amoimts  to  918,990  14,  and  being  adcled  to  the  $10,000  for- 
merly appropriated,  makes  the  sum  of  ^,991  14,  which  wouki  have  been 
distributed  instead  of  said  sum  of  $25,000  as  above  stated,  had  not  tlie  act 
of  last  January  been  passed ;  the  difierence  being  ft3,991  14,  and  our  pro- 
portion  thereof  would  have  been  $4,427  75,  instead  of  $3,818  20,  as  above 
stated  ;  so  that  we  should  receive  $609  55  more  than  we  shall  now  receive, 
and  it  will  probably  remain  about  the  same  until  the  law  shall  be  altered. 
By  the  before  mentioned  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  January  last,  the 
school  committees  throughout  the  State  are  required  to  make  returns  m 
relation  to  the  Public  Schools  in  their  respective  towns,  and  in  this  ci^  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  State,  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  May  annu- 
ally. In  compliance  with  that  law,  the  committee  have  accordingly  made, 
in  due  season,  a  return  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  for  the  vear  past,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed  The 
amount  appropriated  by  the  eity  council  for  the  support  of  the  schools  last 
year,  was  $1800,  besides  the  sum  received  fVom  the  State,  which  was 
$4,226  90.  The  amount  expended  for  instruction  is  $8,486  09.  The 
amount  for  repairs  of  school-houses,  $155  55 ;  for  fuel,  $314  22.  and  for 
incidental  charges.  $327  17.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  progress 
which  may  be  made  in  carrying  out  the  new  system  of  education  adopted 
by  the  City  Council,  it  is  ditficuTt  for  the  Committee  to  jud^e  what  sum  will 
be  required  for  the  support  of  the  schools  during  the  ensuing  year.  They, 
however,  think  it  advisable,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that 
the  sura  of  $9,000  at  least,  besides  what  may  be  received  from  the  State, 
ahouki  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

Mty  23, 1839.  S.  W.  BRIDQHAM,  Prendent. 

REPORT  FOR  1840. 
To  the  Pon.  City  CouncU  of  Providence. 

The  School  Committee  respectfully  report :  That  owing  to  the  increas- 
ed number  of  their  duties  during  the  year  past,  the  complicated  and  ar- 
duous nature  of  those  duties,  they  have  holden  more  meetings  than  were 
ever  before  holden  in  any  former  year.  Much  additional  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  have  been  occupied  in  the  measures  taken  and  pur- 
sued to  carry  into  effect  the  revised  plan  of  popular  education  adopted  by 
the  City  Council  The  execution  of  that  plan  is  now  in  a  great  state  of 
fbrwardneif>s.  All  the  schools  have  been  visited  and  examined  every  quar- 
ter agreeably  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Committee.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Committee  very  considerable  general  improvement  has  been  re- 
cently made  under  the  new  system,  and  every  thing  promisesstill  further  re- 
sults favorable  to  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge  and  moral  discipline. 
The  whole  number  of  schools  now  established,  including  one  new  grammar 
school,  and  three  new  primary  schools,  which  are  expected  to  commence 
the  fore  part  of  next  month,  is  18,  namely  six  grammar  schools,  eleven 
primary  schools,  and  ode  school  for  colored  children.  The  school  hereto- 
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hfe  kept  ibr  colored  chiidren  on  tbe  west  aide  of  the  river  baa  been,  with- 
in the  fast  year,  diecontinued,  ibr  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  sc^holars  to 
warrant  the  expense  of  its  support.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  is  42, 
Tiz.  seven  males  and  35  females.  The  high  school  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished, in  fact,  no  progress  has  been  made  in  relation  to  that  part  of  the 
new  system,  except  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  ihe  school-house,  and  nothing 
at  all  has  been  done  touching  the  house  for  the  grammar  school,  and  the 
primary  school  in  the  2d  District.  Within  the  year  past,  an  additional 
school-house,  so  much  and  so  long  talked  of  in  the  4th  ward,  has  been 
erected,  and  the  additional  grammar  school,  together  with  one  of  the  Pri- 
mary schools,  are  to  be  opened  therein  at  the  time  above  mentioned. 
This  new  grammar  school,  and  the  three  new  primary  schools  make,  after 
deducting  the  school  for  colored  children,  which  has  been  discontinued,  the 
whole  number  of  schools  at  this  time  ekhteen,  as  above  mentioned,  in- 
stead of  fifteen,  as  at  the  commencement  oi^  the  last  year  Five  new  gram- 
mar school-houses,  cmd  three  new  primary  school-houses,  making  eight  in 
the  whole,  have  been  built  during  the  year  ^sL  In  each  of  the  former, 
provision  is  also  made  for  a  primary  school.  The  whole  number  of  school- 
houses  now  belonging  to  the  city  and  to  be  in  future  occuoied  is  nine. 
There  are,  also,  two  others  occupied  for  public  schools,  one  or  them  is  hir- 
ed, and  the  other  is  gratuitously  occupied  with  the  permission  generoudy 
allowed  by  the  owners  of  the  building,  and  of  the  lot  whereon  it  stands,  on 
our  keeping  the  same  in  repair.  The  old  school-houses  and  estates, 
which  will  be  hereafler  unoccupied,  will  soon  be  for  sale.  There  have  been 
dring  the  year  past,  several  changes  of  teachers,  and  several  new  ones  ap- 
pointed in  addition,  to  complete  uie  requisite  number  for  the  new  schools. 
The  principals  of  three  of^the  grammar  schools  having  resigned,  three 
other  persons  have  been  appointed  in  their  places.  A  number  of  female 
teachers  have  also  been  appointed,  to  succeed  others  who  have  resigned. 
The  Committee  deemine  females  to  be  preferable  to  males,  for  both  prin- 
cipals and  assistants  in  the  primary  schools,  and  for  assistants  in  the  gram- 
mar schools ;  all  the  teachers  of  those  descriptions  are  now  females.  That 
the  character  and  reputation  of  the  schools  are  advancing,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  their  usefulness  increasing,  is  evinced  by  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  the  number  of  pupils.  More  scholars  now  belong  to 
the  schools  than  at  any  time  since  their  establishment,  and  their  increase 
&r  exceeds  the  increase  of  population.  The  appointment  of  a  superintend- 
ent proves,  on  trial,  to  be  a  sound  and  judk^ious  measure,  and  is  producing, 
under  the  present  able  incumbent,  results  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and,  in  their  judgment,  very  valuable  to  the  community.  The 
amount  appropriated  by  the  City  Council  for  the  support  of  the  schools  last 
ye€Lr,  was  $8,500,  besides  the  sum  received  from  the  state,  which  was 
♦3.818  20,  making  in  the  whole  812,318  20.  The  amount  we  shall  re- 
ceive from  the  State,  this  year,  towards  the  support  of  the  schools,  will 
doubtless  vary  but  very  little,  if  any.  from  the  amount  received  last  year, 
S3,818  20.  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

SAMUEL  W.  BRIDGHAM,  Far  the  OmmWet. 

Prwidence,  May  25, 1840. 
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REPORT  FOR  1841. 
Tb  ihe  C%  Council  of  the  City  of  Providenee. 

In  rendering  the  account  of  their  proceedings  for  the  past  rear,  prescri- 
bed by  law,  the  school  committee  have  great  pleasure  in  beinff  able  to 
state  to  the  city  government,  that  our  improved  system  ofpublic  educa- 
tion, so  far  as  it  nas  been  carried  into  effect,  has  answered  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  its  friends,  suid  has  strongly  recbmmended  itself  to  the  public 
lavor.  The  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  is  a  large  and  continual  in- 
crease of  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  pleasure  which  we  take  in  making 
this  communication  is  enhanced  by  the  gratifying  assurance^  that  a  por- 
tion of  this  system,  deemed  of  very  great  importance,  and  indispensable  to 
de  best  success  of  the  other  parts  of  the  system,  after  great  delays,  is 
about  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  bv  the  erection  of  a  high  school ;  which  we 
hope  to  see  in  operation  before  the  end  of  another  year,  ample  provision, 
as  it  is  understood,  having  been  made  for  the  cost  of  the  building. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  quarterly  meetings  for  the  visitation  and  ex- 
amination of  the  grammar  schools,  the  committee  have  held  nine  adjourn- 
ed, or  special  meetings  in  the  course  ofthis  year, —five  less  than  in  the  yew 
precedmg  ;~a  difference  which  is  explained  by  the  unusual  demand  upon 
the  time  of  the  committee  in  that  yesx,  for  the  consideration  in  detail,  of 
a  new  code  of  by-laws  and  regulations,  adapted  to  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  our  plan  of  education.  The  average  attendance  at  the 
meetings  has  been  twenty-two  oi^  the  thirty  members,  who  compose  the 
committee. 

The  whole  number  o£  school  districts  is  six,  and  of  schools  nineteen, 
viz.  six  grammar  schools,  twelve  primary  schools,  and  one  school  for  col- 
ored chimren,  which  combines  the  instruction  both  of  the  grammar  and 
primary  schools.  The  grammar  schools  have  been  ti  ansterred  to  the  new 
and  commodious  build mgs  erected  foi  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
school  in  the  second  district,  which  remains  in  the  old  building.  This 
building  has  undergone  considerable  repairs  to  render  its  occupation  less 
inconvenient  to  scholars  and  teachers ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  before 
the  end  of  the  next  year,  the  new  house  now  in  contemplation,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Angell  and  Prospect  streets,  will  be  completed,  and  that  thus  the 
inhabitants  of  the  second  ward  will  equally  participate  in  the  improve- 
ments designed  for  the  whole  city. 

In  consequence  of  a  pressure  of  pupils  upon  some  of  the  grammar  schools, 
it  was  deemed  necessary,  in  December  last,  to  apply  to  the  city  council  for 
leave  to  make  use  of  the  ward-rooms  for  school  purposes ;  and  a  portion 
of  the  pupfls  in  the  third,  fifth  and  sixth  districts,  were  placed  in  these 
rooms,  under  the  charge  of  an  additions^  assistant  for  each,  and  with  the 
supervision  of  the  principal  teacher.  In  the  third  district,  it  is  believed 
that  the  difficult/  will  be  obviated  bv  the  erection  of  a  larger  building  in 
the  second  district,  and  by  altering  the  boundaries  of  the  two  districts,  so 
as  to  equalize  the  attendance  in  each.  In  the  fifth  district  the  pressure 
has  so  rnr  diminished,  that  the  branch-school  in  the  ward-room  has  been 
discontinued ;  and  it  is  doubted  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  use 
d"  the  ward-room  in  the  sixth  district  during  the  next  quarter.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  statement,  that  the  attendance  upon  our  schools  is  som^ 
whsLt  fluctuating,  though  the  number  of  scholars  is  largely  on  the  increase. 
The  high  school  will,  in  part,  prevent  the  accumulation  which  now  takeg 
place  in  the  grammar  schools,  by  withdrawing,  at  stated  periods,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  their  scholars ;  so  that  the  buildings  now  erected  for  these 
■duwls,  may  furnish  the  necessary  accommodaDons  for  some  years  tft 
come.    Bat  the  time  is  probably  not  ikr  distant,  when  it  will  be  thought 
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advisable  to  devote  the  ward-rooms  to  the  primary  schools,  some  ofwhicb 
are  already  too  much  crowded.  The  occupation  of  these  rooms,  by  classes 
intermediate  between  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  will  afiord  relief 
to  the  latter ;  and  may  be  found  Eulvantageous  to  both. 

The  primary  school  in  India  street  having  been  removed  to  the  new 
house  in  Bast  street,  the  building  in  which  it  was  kept  has  been  put  in 
good  repKBur,  and  surrendered  to  the  proprietor,  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown,  to 
whose  uberality  we  have  been  indebted  for  its  occupation,  without  rent, 
for  several  years  past. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  fourth  and  a  part  of  the  fifth  district,  a 
primary  school  was  opened  in  Mathewson  street ;  and  it  has  recently,  for 
greater  convenience,  oeen  removed  to  the  old  school-house  in  Kichmond 
street. 

The  whole  number  of  school-houses  belonging  to  the  city  is  eleven.  The 
school  for  colored  children  and  the  primary  school  on  Federal  Hill,  are 
kept  in  hired  houses. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  schools  is  forty-three— seven  males  and 
thirty-six  females^  of  whom  it  is  due  to  justice  to  say,  although  of  course 
they  manifest  various  degrees  of  excellence,  that,  taken  as  a  body,  for 
the  useful  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  laborious  duties,  they  are  entitled 
to  great  jpraise ;  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  speak  from  our  own  observ- 
ation, will  compare  honorably  with  teachers  of  the  same  class  in  those 
places  of  New  England,  which  are  c^insidered  as  having  made  the  great- 
est advances  in  public  education. 

In  the  course  of  the  ye>\r  several  changes  have  been  made  among  the 
teachers,  in  consequence  of  resignations  ;  and  it  has  become  necessary  to 
supply  the  places  of  the  grammar  master  in  the  stec^nd  district  of  two  as- 
sist mts  in  grammar  schools,  of  two  preceptresses  of  primary  schools,  and 
of  three  assistants  in  the  same. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  whose  names  have  been  entered  on  the 
books  in  the  schools,  during  the  last  quarter,  is  3486,  viz.  136:i  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  and  LK23  in  the  g^rammar  schools.  The  whole  number  at 
present  belonging  to  the  schools  is  3035.  viz.  1674  to  the  primary,  and  1361 
to  the  grammar  schools.  The  whole  number  present  at  the  laet  quarterly 
examinations  was  2791.  viz.  1537  in  the  primary,  and  I2bi  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools  is  2419.  viz.  1260 
in  the  primary,  and  1159' in  the  grammar  schools,  leaving  of  course  an 
average  daily  absence  of  414  in  tne  former,  and  of^  202  in  the  latter;  in 
other  words,  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  primary,  and  over  15  per  cent,  in  the 
grammar  schools.    In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  comqnittce  to  the  city 

fovernment,  it  was  stated,  that  at  the  quarterly  examinations  in  May. 
840,  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  1977 ;  which  when  compared 
with  the  attendance  at  the  examinations  in  May,  1841,  already  given, 
makes  again  in  one  year  of  8 1 1. 

In  some  of  the  best  private  schools,  for  larger  children  of  both  sexes, 
which  we  may  adopt  as  standards  of  comparison  in  this  case,  the  amount  of 
daily  absences  is  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  pu- 
pils ;  which  makes  a  difference  of  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  against  our 
grammar  schools.  So  large  an  amount  of  absences,  is  highly  cen^^urable, 
and  can  be  justified  by  no  excupes  ofsickness  or  necessity  ;  and  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  great  resret  aiul  concern,  that  so  many  parents  and  guardians 
should  thus  undervalue  and  throw  away  the  li  )eral  provisions  Tor  public 
education  made  by  the  city.  Pesiiles  the  detriment  lothe  pupils,  thus  un- 
warrantably absenting  themselves,  n  serious  injury  is  inflicted  by  them  up- 
o  \  those  wno  punctually  and  re2"uliirly  attemf  the  schools,  by  deranging 
the  classification,  and  by  irjtcrrupJif.g  the  uniform  progress  in  the  san.e 
stulifts  which  are  so  essf^mlMJ  to  pu-cess  and  without  which  the  host 
plans,  and  the  most  ample  e'ldownients  may  be  pet  at  naught,  and  rendered 
CO  nparatively  inefficient.  Tlic.  remedy  for  the  evil  com|ilained  ol*  ip  with 
the  people  themselves.  Sucli  a  thing  ws  comruleory  education  forms  no 
part  of  our  legal  sste^n.  ^  hei  the  extent  of  the  duties  imposed  on  the 
school  committee  isconsi  '-^rcil  it  c.m^nt  be  nasonably  expected  that  they 
should  undertake  the  additional  task  of  going  from  house  to  house,  to  urge 
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theddiDqaent  to  come  in,  and  partake  of  the  neglected  advantages  ofpub- 
uc  infitruction.  Ail  that  the  members  of  the  committee  can  do  in  this  way, 
th^  will  do  cheerfully ;  but  they  must  mainly  depend  upon  the  good  sense 
and  good  feelings  of  the  mass  of  their  fellow  citizens  for  the  just  apprecia- 
tion and  hearty  adoption  of  a  school  system,  which  tends,  without  partial- 
ity or  exclusion^  to  the  public  welfare,  and  is  thus  commended  to  the  vol- 
untary and  cheerful  support  of  the  whole  community. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  youth- 
ral  population  of  Providence  are  t^ceiving  instruction  in  all  the  schools, 
both  public  and  priViite.  The  number  of  children  in  this  city  between  the 
aees  of  lour  and  fifleen  years,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  cen- 
msof  the  United  States  for  1840,  is  5^67.  The  whole  number  of  scholars 
at  present  belonging  to  our  public  schools,  as  before  stated,  is  3035,  leaving 
2232  children,  a  part  of  whom  are  receiving  instruction  at  private  expense. 
A  resolution  was  communicated  some  time  since  by  the  committee,  sug- 
gesting a  small  appropriation  for  the  expense  of  making  the  requisite  in- 
4iuiry ;  but  it  received  attention  from  only  one  branch  of  the  city  council. 

The  whole  amount  received  from  the  city  during  the  past  year  for  the 
expenses  oi'  the  public  schools  is  $12,377  67 ;  from  the  state  9r3,819  20— 
total  816,195  87.  Of  this  amount  ;b  13. 175  have  been  expended  for  in- 
struction, including  the  compensation  of  tne  superintendent;  andtt3,020  87 
for  rent,  fuel  and  other  items,  including  about  $1,200  for  repairs  on  school- 
houses,  and  for  fixtures.  The  expenditure  of  the  cit  v,  as  aforesaid,  for  ed- 
ucation is  at  the  rate  of  Sl,33!i  a  Quarter,  or  ^5,34  per  annum  for  each 
scholar  belonging  to  the  schools.  The  rate  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as 
appears  by  a  recent  statement,  in  S5  per  annum  for  each  scholar.  In  cos- 
ton  it  is  much  larger ;  and,  in  general,  the  expenses  of  the  larger  towns  in 
Massachusetts,  on  the  same  account,  are  much  greater  in  proportion  to 
population  than  those  of  this  city.  Before  the  close  of  another  year  we 
hope  to  obtain  more  precise  information  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative 
cost  of  education  in  different  places,  and  to  communicate  the  same  in  our 
next  report 

Under  the  new  census  of  1840  the  sum  to  be  received  by  this  city  from 
the  state  for  public  instruction  will  exceed  ^ 5,000. 

Conskiering  all  circumstances,  the  committee  recommend  that  an  appro* 
prkition  of  not  less  than  $12,000  be  made  by  the  city  council  for  schoof  ex- 
penses in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  annual  return  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  also  the  certificate  to 
the  general  treasurer,  that  the  money  received  from  the  state  has  been 
expended  in  the  prescribed  manner,  have  been  duly  furnished,  according  to 
law. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  school-year  the  cx>mmittee  consisted  of 
thirty  members,  the  whole  number  that  the  law  allows ;  and  the  commit- 
tee has  been  kept  full  by  the  election  of  new  members  to  fill  all  vacancies 
that  have  occurred.  The  place  of  Mark  Tucker,  resigned,  has  been  filled 
by  the  election  of  Richmond  IJrownell ;  that  of  Georre  W.  Jackson,  re- 
moved from  the  city,  by  Alexander  Duncan ;  that  of  John  Ames,  alpo  re- 
moved from  the  city,  by  George  H.  Tillinffhust;  and  that  of  Samuel  W. 
Brklgham,  deceased,  by  Amos  D.  Smith.  In  the  death  of  General  Brklg- 
ham,  the  committee  were  called  upon  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  member,  who, 
ibr  many  years,  with  ability,  fidelity  and  dignity,  had  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  this  boavd,  and  who  had  inspired  general  confidence  and 
respect  by  his  exemplary  virtues,  by  his  habitual  caution  and  diligent  at- 
tention in  the  dischaige  of  all  duUes  however  minute,  by  his  accurate 
business  habits,  and  by  that  practical  wisdom  which  age  and  experience 
conferred  upon  a  sound  and  discriminating  intellect  The  committee 
promptly  and  cordially  united  in  that  tribute  of  private  and  public  respect 
which  was  so  generally  accorded  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  the  memoiy  of 
our  Umeated  a«ociate  and  friend. 

Regarding  the  agency  of  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  as  virtually 
connected  unth  the  prosperity  of  our  entire  system,  we  cannot  moreappro* 
priatelr  close  our  present  report  than  by  a  brief  review  of  the  circumstan- 
ces wfajch  gave  so  mueh  importance  to  the  appointment  and  duties  of  such 
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8n  officer.  And,  in  the  outoet.  we  me^  say.  that  the  object  of  the  ftppotnt- 
Bient  is  not  to  relieve  the  committee  from  their  own  peculiar  dutiefl,  but  to 
eneore  the  performance  of  an  amount  of  labor,  in  the  aupenrision  of  the 
flchoois,  which  cannot  be  bestowed  by  the  individual  members,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  all  their  time  and  business.  The  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee h&ve  been  much  more  numerous  since  the  employment  of  a  superin- 
tendent than  before.  Decade  their  attendance  at  the  quarterly  meetings 
and  examinations,  and  at  special  meetings,  which  frequently  occur,  the 
members  are  assigned  to  sub-committees,  which  are  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  the  several  districts,  and  the  individuals  of  which  are  required 
to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  same  at  least  once  in  a  quarter.  In  addition 
to  these  duties  in  the  sub-commictees  named,  many  of  the  members  are 
called  upon  to  act  in  other  sub-committees,  as  the  executive,  that  on  the 
qualifications  of^  teachers,  and  another  on  accounts,  to  say  nothing  of  nu- 
merous special  appointments,  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  year.  To 
speciljr  the  labors  of  a  single  sub-committee— that  on  qualifications :  the 
examinations  held  by  them  have  become  more  frequent,  in  ccmsequence  of 
the  changes  which  unavoidably  occur  in  so  larffe  a  body  of  teachers ;  and 
the  examinations  never  occupy  less  than  a  half  day,  sometimes  a  whole 
day.  This  sub  committee,  a  little  more  than  a  year  since,  in  two  sessions, 
examined  sixty-two  candidates  Ibr  vacant  places;  and  theaverage  of  ap- 
plicants is  Bve  or  six  for  every  vacancy.  It  is  also  prescribed  to  this  sub- 
committee from  time  to  time  to  revise-  the  course  of  studies.  Afler  adding 
to  what  has  been  mentioned,  the  hearing  of  complaints,  the  making  of  re- 
ports, and  various  other  details,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize, 
It  would  appear  that  an  amount  of  duty  has  been  devolved  upon,  and  ac- 
tually performed  by  a  committee,  who  are -all  engaged  in  some  business  or 
profession,  requiring  their  daily  attention,  and  who  serve  cheerfully  with- 
out emolument,— sariicient  to  relieve  them  from  any  charee  of  lukewarm- 
ness  or  supineness  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  coramittecl  to  their  hands. 
While  therefore  they  would  not  exaggerate  their  labors,  they  are  equally 
unwilling  tlmt  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  should  cause  them  to 
be  underrated,  through  the  mistaken  impression  that  they  are  doiiuf  less 
than  they  were  before.  The  committee  are  doing  more  than  at  any  former 
time ;  and  yet  how  very  far  short  of  an  actual  supervision  ol' the  whole  sys- 
tem is  the  greatest  amount  of  exertion  which  the  individual  members  can 
ordinarily  bestow  upon  this  important  en^gagement  to  the  public.  Take 
the  committee-man  first  in  his  own  district  What  are  one  or  two  visits 
in  a  quarter  to  the  schools  in  that  district  to  enable  him  to  understand  all 
the  wants  and  interests  of  those  schools,  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
teachers,  the  modes  of  organization,  discipline  and  instruction,  and  the 
desirable  changes  to  be  made  and  the  mistakes  to  be  corrected.  But  sup- 
pose him  to  have  tolerablv  well  mastered  the  details  of  his  own  district;— 
there  are  nineteen  schools  in  this  city,  without  some  personal  knowledge 
of  which,  the  members  of  the  committee  can  be  but  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  their  comparative  condition,  and  can  know  but  little  or  the 
merits  and  defects  of  our  system  taken  as  a  whole;  and  hence  it  was  a 
common  complaint  under  our  old  plan  of  proceedings,  that,  at  our  general 
meetings,  there  was  some  member  present,  who  knew  more  or  less  con- 
cerning one  or  more  of  the  schools,  and  seldom  or  never  one  who  had  any- 
thing beyond  a  general  and  indefinite  knowledge  of  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  them.  When  the  members  from  a  district  had  reported  thai  tneir 
schools  were  "  in  their  usual  good  order  and  conditioi\"  there  was  no  one 
to  doubt  or  contradict  the  announcement;  for  the  members  were  prevent- 
ed from  going  beyond  their  own  precincts  by  the  pressure  ot  their  daily 
avocatk>ns.  And  thus  it  happened  that  there  was  hardly  a  member  of  the 
eommittee  who  was  acquainted  with  all  the  schools,  and  who  could  estS*^ 
tnate  their  true  stadding  and  the  character  of  their  teachers,— who  coukl 
•ay  whether  the  latter  were  stationary  or  progressive,  whether  they  re- 
i|ulred  to  be  urged  on  or  to  be  restrained,  whether  they  deserved  to  be 
commended,  or  had  ceased  to  be  usoibl  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  t 
To  pat  <m€  visit  in  a  quarter  to  each  of  the  publk  schools,  and  to  make 
any  thing  that  may  be  called  an  examinatioa  of  it,  will  interrupH  the  work- 
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W  time  ofhaif  a  day,  and  thus  occupy  <mMiwth  part  of  the  whole  quarter ; 
the  mere  statement  of  which  fact  snows  the  entire  impracticahility  of  an^ 
one  member  attempting  anything  like  an  oversight  of  all,  or  any  large  part 
of  pur  schools.  In  practice,  any  member,  who,  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a 
half  Grom  the  time  of  his  election,  has  visited  everv  school  in  the  city,  may 
be  said  to  have  done  well  Many  have  never  "  neen  the  rounds''  at  all; 
and  yet  have  not  been  neglectful  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  general  duty. 

Without  enlarging  farther  upon  the  obvious  necessity  of  some  expedient 
lor  a  more  general,  thorough  and  constant  supervision  of  the  schools,  it  is 
saificient  to  say,  that  the  provision  of  the  city  council  of  a  sufficient  salary 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  individual  for  this  laborious  and  re- 
sponsible undertaking,  was  regarded  by  us  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
as  a  necessary  and  important  experiment  in  the  school  system ;  and  expe- 
rience has  fully  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  such  an  appropriation. 

The  superintendent  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  the  business  of  his 
station  j  and  is  dailv  occupied  in  visiting  and  examining  the  schools,  and 
inspecting  the  whole  system.  It  is  his  duty  to  become  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  every  teacher  in  the  schoob,  and  to  see  tnat  they  all  perform 
their  appointed  duties,  and  to  give  them  all  necessary  advice  and  direc- 
tions. He  is  required  to  pa/  particular  attention  to  the  classification  of 
the  pupils,  and  to  the  apportionment  among  the  classes  of  the  prescribed 
studies.  Passinj^  constantly  from  school  to  school,  he  is  able  to  ascertain 
the  points  in  which  they  differ  &vorably  or  imfavorably  from  each  other ; 
and  to  transfer  improvements  as  well  as  to  remedy  defects.  He  brings 
together  the  teachers,  to  interchange  their  views  upon  various  points  of 
instruction  and  discipline;  and  thus  to  create  harmony  ofaction.and  to 
cause  the  whole  system  to  tend  toward  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence. 

He  has  a  care  over  the  school  houses,  estates  and  apparatus ;  and  ren- 
ders such  assistance  to  the  sub-committees  as  may  be  reouired  by  them : 
esperiaUy  to  the  executive  committee,  in  the  repairs  of  school-houses  and 
estates,  and  in  supplying  the  schools  with  furniture  and  fuel.  He  furnishes 
the  necessary  blanks  3M  registers  to  the  sub-committees  and  teachers,  and 
the  apparatus  to  the  schools ;  and  suppties  destitute  scholars  with  school- 
books.  He  holds  regular  quarterly  examinations  of  all  the  primary  schools, 
and  makes  transfers  of  pupils  to  ttie  grammar  schools.  He  keeps  a  record 
of  his  proceedings,  open  to  the  committee. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  every  day  duties  of  the  superintendent :  and 
to  the  discharge  of' those  duties  which  are  immediately  connected  with  the 
schools  he  is  expected  to  devote  the  six  school  hours  of  the  day.  His  time 
from  twelve  M.  to  half  past  one  is  set  apart  for  such  calls  as  ma^  be  made 
upon  him  by  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  or  others,  on  school  business. 

For  the  information  ana  aid  of  the  committee  ne  is  required  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  principles  and  facts  which  concern  the  interests  of  popu- 
lar education ;  and  at  each  quarterly  meeting  he  presents  a  report  in  wri- 
ting on  the  condition  of  the  schools,  accompanied  with  the  written  reports 
of  the  teachers  made  to  him ;  and  he  responds  to  all  inquiries  that  may  be 
made  of  him  on  all  the  subjects  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
is  also  required  to  prepare  a  general  report,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
for  publication. 

It  will  thus  be  readily  seen  that  a  ereat  deal  of  valuable  information  is 
accumulated  for  the  committee,  which,  as  before  shown,  they  cannot  well 
accumulate  for  themselves.  They  are  thereby  enabled  to  act  understand- 
ingly  and  deliberately  upon  all  the  interests  committed  to  them ;  and,  as 
the  superintendent  acts  under  their  advice  and  direction,  through  his 

gcncy,  to  carry  their  own  views  and  purposes  more  thoroughly  and 

Jectivelv  into  execution  than  before. 

The  labors  of  the  superintendent  have  put  a  new  face  upon  our  businesB 
■leetings.  The  generalities  with  which  we  were  before  necessarily  oocum- 
ed.  fi'om  the  imperfect  acquaintance  of  any  one  individual  with  all  the 
scnools,  have  given  place,  m  a  good  measure,  to  details  and  specifications. 
Every  member  is  thus  put  in  the  wajr  ot  inquiring  for  himself,  where  he 
deems  inquiry  necessary.  Attention  is  directed  to  weak  places.  Impulses 
to  du^  are  given  when  needed  j  and  a  healthy  working  point  is  uniformlj 
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and  steadily  maintaioed.  The  new  era  in  our  schools  may  be  fairly  ^d 
to  have  commenced  at  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent ;  which  is  literally  the  right  arm  of  our  system. 

The  exertions  of  an  unusuuBiUy  active  member  of  the  committee,  a  popu- 
lar course  of  lectures,  or  the  zeal  of  a  very  able  and  devoted  teacher,  may 
^ive  a  temporary  impulse  to  all  the  schools,  or  distin^ish  some  particu- 
uir  school  above  the  rest :  but  to  maintain  a  good  average  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  all,  and  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  the  public^  we  know  of  no 
eflfectual  method  but  that  of  keeping  up  the  perpetual  and  vigilant  oversight 
which  has  been  described ;  and  wmch  can  be  exercised  omv  by  some  per- 
son, who  devotes  his  whole  time  and  industry  to  this  special  avocation. 

After  this  hasty  summary,  the  question—  What  are  the  duties  of  the 
superintendent  ?'*  may  be  exchanged  for  another— How  does  he  find  time 
to  do  them?  The^^  necessarily  presuppose  a  man  of  good  abilities  and 
education,  of  an  active,  practical  mind  ^ndo  wed  with  much  dilispence,  and 
pow  r  of  patient  attention  to  details.  The  office  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
sinecure ;  and  its  value  lo  the  public  depends  altogether  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  incumbent. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say,  that  the  present  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Nathan  Bishop,  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  appointment 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

No  part  of  our  revised  plan  of  education  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
and  interest  abroad  as  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  The  office,  as 
described  in  the  school  regulations,  is  a  new  one ;  and  the  success  of  our 
experiment  has  been  so  decided,  as  to  ensure  its  imitation  and  adoption  in 
other  places.  If  the  question  was  to  be  taken  upon  the  abolition  of  this 
office,  or  of  the  committee,  there  could  be  but  little  hesitation  in  saving  the 
office  with  those  who  regard  the  best  interests  of  public  education. 

Respectfully  submitted,  in  behalf  of  the  school  committee,  by 

THOMAS  W.  DORR,  PrendenL 
Providence,  May  28, 1841. 
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REPORT  FOR  1842. 
7b  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Providence. 

The  school  committee  of  said  city  respectFuUy  report: 

That  during  the  past  year  the  improved  system  of  public  education  has 
been  carried  forward,  under  their  direction,  with  results  that  are  generally 
satisfactory.  The  superintendent  has  disrharged  his  duties  with  vigilance 
and  judj^ment,  and  the  committee  unhesitating^  declare  their  opinion,  that 
the  contmuance  of  that  officer  is  expedient.  By  having  such  an  officer. 
much  is  done  in  producing  uniformity  in  instruction,  and  diligence  and 
punctuality  among  the  teachers. 

The  committee  would,  on  this  occasion,  express  their  full  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bishop,  the  present  superintendent,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  important  ofBce.  The  number  of  teachers  now  in  the 
schools  is  forty-four.  Their  conduct,  generally,  deserves  the  highest 
praise  of  the  committee ;  but,  among  so  many,  there  will  necessarily  Be  in- 
dividuals whose  talents  or  tastes  are  not  such  as  are  exactly  suited  to  the 
business  of  instructing  theyoun^. 

The  number  of  schools  now  m  operation  is  twenty,  viz :  six  grammar 
schools,  thirteen  primary  schools,  and  one  school  for  colored  children.  The 
high  school,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  opened  during  the  next  autumn.  There 
ifl  need  of  one  more  primary  school  on  the  west  side,  the  most  convenient 
location  for  which  would  ce  in  the  vicinity  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker's  church : 
and  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  another  in  that  part  of  the  first  ward 
west  of  Moshassuck  river.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
an  increase  of  the  number  of  grammar  schools  for  several  years. 

With  the  school  for  colored  children,  the  committee  have  not  been  per- 
fectly satisfied.  The  expense  has  been  comparatively  large,  and  with  in- 
adequate results.  It  is  hoped  that,  during  the  ensuing  quarter,  some 
arrangement  may  be  made  by  which  more  instruction  may  be  given  with- 
out an  increase  of  expense. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars,  whose  names  have  been  entered  on  the 
books  in  the  schools  during  the  past  year,  is  3,498,  viz :  1521  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  and  1,977  in  the  primary  schools— the  whole  number  present 
at  the  last  examination  was  1,187  in  the  grammar,  and  1,777  in  the  prima- 
The  average  attendance,  in  good  weather,  in  all  the  schools,  is  about 


The  amount  expended  under  the  direction  of  your  committee,  for  the 
sopjwrt  of  the  public  schools,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  $16  649,  ot 
which  «6,057  42,  has  been  received  from  the  state.  The  expenditure  for 
schools  wiU  increase  with  our  population :  and  as  there  will  be  in  addition 
to  that  a  new  item  for  the  support  of  the  nigh  school,  the  committee  deem 
it  their  duty  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  year  of  $14,000 
dollars  in  addition  to  the  sum  to  be  received  from  the  state,  which  is  esti- 
mated at  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  committee  report,  herewith,  a  schedule  of  the  number  of  meetings 
holden  by  them,  with  the  absence  of  each  member. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.         THOMAS  M.  BURGESS, 

EDWARD  R.  YOUNG, 
For  the  School  Committee. 
Providence,  May  27, 1842. 
A  true  copy— witness.  RICHARD  M.  FIELD,  City  Clerk. 
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REPORT  FOR  1843. 
Report  of  the  School  Comnvittee  to  the  City  Council 

The  school  committee  respectfully  report:— That  there  arc  now  open, 
under  their  supervision,  and  free  for  all  scholars  of  proper  age,  the  high 
school,  six  grammar  schools,  and  seventeen  primary  schools,  besides  two 
schools  for  colored  children.  The  number  of  instructors  during  the  last 
Quarter  has  been  fifty- nine,  and  of  pupils  4,237.  The  committee  are  grati- 
ned  in  being  able  to  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  general  conduct  of 
the  teachers;  and  while  there  must  be  difference  in  the  degrees  of  excel- 
lence of  the  several  schools,  depending  upon  the  character  and  number  of 
scholars  under  each  instructor,  and  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  teachers  for 
their  vocation,  the  committee  believe  the  schools  may  all  be  considered 
good. 

Two  classes  of  each  sex  were  admitted  into  the  high  school  in  March, 
and  it  is  probable  that  another  class  will  be  added  in  September.  This 
school  appears  to  promise  success  and  great  usefulness ;  but  it  has  been 
open  too  short  a  time  for  the  committee  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  any 
alterations  will  be  necessary  in  the  methods  of  instruction  now  pursued. 

Two  schools  for  colored  children  have  been  open  during  the  past  vear ; 
but  as  the  attendance  at  the  school  on  the  west  side  is  small,  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  be  closed,  and  the  scholars  transferred  to  the  school-house  ia 
Meeting  street. 

No  change  of  an)r  importance  has  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
the  schools,  excepting  that  of  making  a  classification  in  the  primary  schools 
in  those  districts  where  the  ward  rooms  are  used;  thus  msuung  a  school  of 
an  intermediate  grade  between  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  This 
is  thought  to  be  an  improvement,  which  it  may  be  best  ultimately. to  adopt 
throughout  the  city. 

The  Committee  respectfully  request  the  council  to  decide  early  in  the 
year  whether  the  Richmond  street  school-house  sliall  be  repaired,  or 
other  accommodations  furnished  in  that  district.  There  are  required  two 
additional  primary  school -houses,  one  in  the  first  ward,  west  of  Moshaa- 
suck  river,  and  one  in  the  section  lying  between  High,  Stewart,  and  Paw- 
tuxet  streets ;  or,  if  there  be  difficulty  m  procuring  a  location  there,  a  little 
south  of  Paw tuxet  street  The  committee  recommend  that  these  houses 
be  built  during  the  present  summer ;  and  if  this  be  done,  and  the  Richmond 
street  school-house  so  rejiaired  as  to  give  two  rooms,  they  are  of  opinion 
that  no  other  buildings  will  be  required  for  several  years. 

The  expense  of  supporting  the  public  schools  necessarily  increases  in 
almost  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  scholars  under  instruction.  The 
amount  of  the  warrants  drawn  by  order  of  the  committee  on  the  city 
treasurer  during  the  last  four  quarters,  has  been  S  19,574  83.  The  com- 
mittee recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  next  year  of 
£21,000.  including  in  that  sum  the  money  received  from  the  state  treasury. 
The  high  school  and  an  increased  number  of  primary  schools  will  make  the 
disbursements  larger  than  last  year.  The  repairs  of  the  Richmond  street 
school-house  are  not  included  in  the  estimate  upon  which  is  grounded  their 
request  for  this  appropriation. 

Which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  school  committee. 

THOMAS  M.  BURGESS,  PrendenL 

Providence,  June2,  1843. 
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REPORT  FOR  1844. 

To  the  City  Counal  of  the  City  qf  Providence. 

The  School  Committee  of  said  city  respectfully  report: 
That  they  have  now  in  full  operation,  under  their  care,  the  High  School^ 
flix  grammar  schools,  seventeen  primary  schools,  and  two  echools  for  col- 
ored children.  These  schools  are  instructed  by  sixty  teachers,  and  con- 
tained, during  the  last  quarter,  4,442  children.  The  state  of  the  schools  is 
generally  satisfactory  to  the  Committee,  and  it  is  believed  the^  are  of  very 
great  utility  to  the  whole  of  our  community.  In  consequence  of  the  crowded 
state  of  several  of  the  primary  schools,  tne  Committee  intend  to  open  two 
additional  schools  as  soon  as  the  school  houses,  now  erecting,  are  ready 
for  their  reception,  which  will  probably  be  in  September  next.  The 
amount  of  warrants  drawn  upon  the  City  Treasurer  during  the  year  past, 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools,  have  been  ^22,0 13. 10.  The  addition 
of  the  two  primary  schools  for  three  quarters  of  the  ensuing  year,  will  be 
about  $800.  The  Committee  respectfully  requefit  that  the  Council  will 
make  the  necessary  appropriations. 

THOS.  M.  BURGESS,  President. 
Providence,  June  1, 1844.  E.  R.  YOUNG,  Sec'y, 


REPORT  FOR  1845. 

To  the  Hon.  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Providence. 

The  School  Committee  of  said  city  respectfully  report: 
That  the  instruction  in  the  public  schools  has  been  continued  during  the 
ear  naat  without  any  considerable  change  in  its  character.  The  scEoola 
.lave  oeen  well  attended,  and  the  teachers  have  exhibited  much  attention, 
faithfulness,  and  ability.  The  whole  number  of  schools  is  now  thirty,  of 
which  four  nave  been  opened  during  the  past  year.  One  superintendent 
and  sixty-six  teachers  are  employed  during  the  whole  year.  The  salarv 
of  the  superintendent  is  $1250  per  annum.  Those  of  the  teachers  as  fol- 
lows, viz :  seven  male  teachers,  $800  per  annum ;  one  £650 ;  one  $550 ; 
oae  9400.  One  female  teacher,  ^400;  one  $•350';  one  $300;  twenty-two 
i250 ;  twelve  S225,  and  nineteen  of  ^200.  The  number  of  children  who 
received  instruction  in  the  public  schools  during  the  quarter  which  ended 
on  the  24th  of  May,  was  in  all  4783.  The  whole  amount  of  expense  has 
been  823,934.04.  The  Committjee  represent  that  the  accommodations  in 
ihe  schools  are  not  sufficient  for  ail  who  are  desirous  of  attending,  and 
they  recommend  that  a  primi^  school-house  be  immediately  erected  in 
ti^e  north-west  part  of  the  6th  Ward,  and  authority  giv|m  to  open  a  school 
ein ;  and  also  that  an  intermediate  school  be  estaolisned  in  the  school- 


^ 


therein; 

house  on  Prospect  street  The  school-houses,  excepting  those  built  within 
the  last  three  years,  require  painting,  which,  with  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
posed schools,  will  orobably  carry  the  whole  expenses  of  the  public  schools 
up  to  nearly  t26,000  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  School  Committee  re- 
spectiuUy  request  the  City  Council  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations. 
For  the  Committee, 

THOS.  M.  BURGESS,  President. 
Pnmdenee.  Ma^  31, 1845.  B.  R.  YOUNG,  ^S^y.       ' 
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REPORT  FOR  1846. 
7b  the  City  Council  of  tJi£  City  of  Promdence, 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  by  the  school  committee  of 
the  city  of  Providence  a  sub- committee  to  draw  up  and  present  to  the  city 
council  their  annual  report  upon  the  public  schools,  respectfully  submit  the 
following;— 

Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  the  g^eneral  committee  in  June 
last,  the  or^nization  was  completed  by  the  re-election  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  M.  Burgess,  President,  and  Edward  R.  Youn^,  Esq.  Secretary. 

For  the  more  convenient  transaction  of  business,  and  the  more  complete 
supervision  of  the  schools,  the  general  committee  was  distributed  into 
several  sub-committees ;  and  to  each  of  these  was  assigned  the  particular 
care  of  one  or  more  schools.  In  ])ursuance  of  this  arrangement,  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  some  member  of  the  committee  has  been  given  to  all,  or 
neaMy  all  of  them,  at  short  intervals.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  sub- 
committees to  keep  themselves  informed,  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  of  the  state  of  discipline  and  instruction  in  the  several  schools 
under  their  charge.  They  have  used  their  influence  to  stimulate  the  pu- 
pils to  punctuality,  diligence  and  ^ood  behavior ;  and,  in  the  few  cases 
which  have  called  lor  it,  they  have  mterposed  their  authority  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  the  maintenance  of  order. 

Three  resignations  have  taken  place  during  the  year,  viz:  those  of  Bar- 
zillai  Cranston.  Robert  Knight,  and  Joseph  G.  Metcalf,  Esquires :  in  place 
of  whom  have  been  elected  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  J.  P.  K.  Henshaw,  and 
Samuel  W.  Peckham  and  William  S.  Patten,*  Esquires. 

It  is  the  painful  duty  of  the  committee  to  record  the  death  ofoneof  the 
most  efficient  members  of  their  body,  whose  interest  and  whose  services 
in  the  cause  of  popular  education  are  too  well  known  and  too  hio^hly  ap- 
preciated to  need  any  commendation  in  this  report.  William  Giles  Grod- 
dard,  Esq.  departed  this  life,  very  suddenly,  at  his  residence  in  this  city, 
on  the  16th  or  February^  1S46,  deeply  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 
The  v£icancy  thus  occasioned  has  been  since  filled  by  the  election  of  the 
Rev.  James  N.  Granger. 

Ctuarterly  and  other  meetings  of  the  committee  have  been  held  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  at  which  the  membt^rs  have  attended  with  more 
than  usual  punctuality.  In  addition  to  the  frequent  visitations  of  the  sub- 
committees, public  examinations  of  all  the  schools  have  been  held  at  the 
elose  of  each  term,  under  the  direction  and  in  the  presence  of  sub-divisions 
of  the  committee  to  that  specific  duty. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  that  the  schools  continue  to 
enjoy  the  undiminished  confidence  of  the  public  ;  and  are  doing,  perhaps, 
all  which  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  system  expected  from  them. 

The  number  and  description  of  schools  at  the  close  of  the  last  quarter, 
and  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  each,  are  as  follows : 

'  Number  of  Pupilc. 

One  High  School,  in  tix  departments, 233 

9ix  Grammar  Schools, 12S3 

Seven  intermediate  Schorth,  86  L 

Seventeen  Primary  Schools, 2590 

One  Grammar  School  for  colored  children 69 

One  Primary  School  for  colored  children, 88 

Total  belonging  to  all  (he  schools,  5,124 

The  schools  have  been  under  the  care  of  seventy-one  teachers,  whose 
salaries  per  annum  are  as  follows  :— 

Per  annum. 

First  Male  Assistant,  of  High  School SO<) 

Second  "  "  •* 700 

Third    ««  •«  «« 6CK) 

First   Female    "  •« 4<K) 

Second    «         «  <•  350 

-   '___ — f ' 

•  WlUam  a  Patten,  Maq.  dMlln6d,aiMl  Fraaeis  B.Bbppin,  Bsq.  was  alerted  lo  flntbs  vacaaey . 
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"niird  Aiwfttnt  of  High  School, 300 

Six  Masfero  of  Grammar  Schools,  each  800 

Thirteen  Female  Assistants  of  Grammar  Schools,  each  .        .      225 

Seven  Preceptresses  of  Intermediate  Schools,  each  .        .        .  250 

Six  Assistants  of  "  "         each  .        .        .      20J 

Sixteen   Preceptresses  of  Primary  Schools,  each  ,        J        .         250 

Fifteen  Assistants  of  "  *'         each  .        .        .      2<J0 

One  Master  of  Grammar  School  for  colored  children,  .        .  500 

OnePreceptreasof  Primary  School, 2(j0 

In  euldition  to  the  foregoin;^,  the  committee  have  employed  a  teacher  of 
▼oral  music  to  give  instruction  in  the  high  school,  the  grammar  and  inter- 
mediate schools.  This  instruction  has  been  given,  under  a  special  con- 
tract, at  the  rate  of  ft540  p«*r  annum. 

The  first  class  of  girls  (forty)  in  the  high  school  has  attended  a  course 
of  chemical  lectures,  about  twenty  in  nunmer  in  Brown  University,  at  an 
expense  to  the  city  of  $50.  The  attendance  was  limited  to  one  class,  be- 
cause the  others  were  none  of  them  sufficiently  advanced  in  that  particular 
study  to  render  a  course  of  scientific  lectures  specially  instructive  and  de- 
sirable. 

The  committee,  in  this  arrangement,  were  governed  by  the  considera- 
tion ofecnnoroy.  In  no  other  way  could  an  equally  extended  courae  of 
lectures  have  been  secured  without  involving  a  much  greater  expente. 

The  superintendent  has  given  his  attentipn  to  all  the  schools  in  turn,  as 
occasion  mi^ht  require.  Much  of  the  practical  uniibrniity  and  efficiency  of 
the  fsystem  is  due  to  his  constant  and  well  directed  co  operation  with  the 
teachers.    His  salary  is  S?1250  per  annum. 

The  aggregate  number  of  pupils  during  the  last  quarter  exceeds  by  216  the 
larsreet  number  ever  belbre  entered,  averaging  72  to  each  instructor. 

It  is  due  to  the  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  to  say,  that,  as  a  body, 
thev  have  §iven  themselves  with  unremitting  diligence  to  the  laborious 
ana  responsible  duties  of  their  several  appointments ;  and  it  may.  with 
truth,  be  added,  that  the  schools  have,  at  no  time,  given  more  gratilying 
indications  of  prosperity ;  nor  have  thev,  at  any  time,  been  in  a  condition 
to  confer  upon  the  community  more  widely  diffused  and  substantial  blessings. 
The  expenses  of  the  public  schools,  blr  might  be  expected,  are  constantly 
increasini^.  Nor  can  this  be  justly  regarded  as  ground  of  suarm,  or  objec- 
tion, provided  there  is  a  rigid  economy  in  the  several  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  be  incurred  in  the  attainment  of  so  great  and  so  good  sm  object 
Considerable  as  the  cost  of  our  present  school  system  has  become,  it  would 
be  didicuit  to  point  to  any  portion  of  the  public  funds,  which  are  expended 
to  better  purpose;  or  to  point  to  any  item  of  our  present  expenditures, 
which  might  be  omitted  without  inflicting  real  injury  upon  the  community. 
Curtailment  here  would  end  in  ultimate  loss. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  vear  amount  to  S27,307  97.  The  ex- 
pense of  each  quarter  of  the  municipal  year  commencing  in  June,  together 
with  the  total  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools,  is  as  follows:     , 

Number  of  Puplli.  Bxiieiua. 

I^t  Quarter,  .  .  .  4Md  .  0f.,4tH  3a 

2d         "...  .      48M7      .  .         7,497  05 

3d        "  ...  49f«  .    *  t5,««2  63 

4th       "         .  .  .  6124      .  .        6,asi  94 


Arprase        .    490»  Total    $77,307  97 

Tt  is  nroper  to  state  that  the  miscellaneous  expenses  during  the  papt  vear 
h»ve  Ix^en  unusuallv  large.  The  grammar  scnool  houses  have  all  been 
re  imlnted;  one  oftne  intennediate  school-houses  has  susiained  an  injury 
of  perhaps  ^200  by  fre;  a  charge  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollarp  has 
bef"^  in*  urred  in  planting  and  boding  trees  ^or  the  ornament  and  ultimate 
co'^  brt  of  the  different  school  house  premipes.  These,  togrether  with  the 
cur  en:  outlays  for  fuel  and  repairs  have  enhanced  the  miscellareons  ex- 
pe'^f-es  'o  a  very  unusual  amount.  Some  of  these  extra  items  will  not  be 
e  t  f  ted  to  recur  at  all.  The  heavy  expense  of  painting  will  recur  only 
at  intervals  of  five  or  six  years. 
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The  fallowing  tabular  view,  including  the  last  five  years,  will  show  at 
once;— I,  the  average  number  of  punils  for  each  vear;  2.  the  aggregate 
expense  of  tuition;  3,  the  expense  or  tuition  per  scholar;  4,  the  aggregate 
miscellaneous  expenses;  5,  the  same  per  scholar;  6,  the  total  expenses; 
7,  the  same  per  scholar. 

The  year  commences  with  June. 


Years. 

Num- 
ber of 
Pupils. 

Eipenses 

of 
Tuition. 

Eata 

per 

Scholar. 

Miacellane- 

oufl  Expen- 

■es. 

Rata 
per 

Scholar. 

Total  Ex- 
penaea. 

Bate 

per 

Scholar. 

1841-9 
1849-3 
1843-4 
J844-5 
1845-6 

3597 
3899 
4984 
449B 
4900 

$14,919  50 
16.509  50 
10.898  60 
91.306  16 
99,805  15 

Average 

$4  03 

4  39 
4  63 
4  74 
4  67 

$9,436  50 
2.895  32 
1.184  50 
9,637  88 
4,412  89 

$0  60 
0  76 
0  51 
0  58 
0  90 

$16,640  00 
10.404  89 
22.013  10 
93.034  04 
97,307  97 

$4  79 
5  08 
S  14 
5  39 

♦5  57 

$4  48 

$0  09 

$5  17 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  in  the  four  years  last  "specified,  the 
average  numbers  have  increased  thirty-nine  per  c^nt,  while  the  total  ex- 
penses have  increased  sixty-four  per  cent  The  aggregate  increase  for 
tuition  has  been  sixty  one  per  cent,  while  the  increase  of  tuition  per  scholar  f 
has  been  only  sixteen  per  cent. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  high 
school  was  not  in  operation.  The  organization  of  that  branch  of  instruc- 
tion added,  of  course,  a  large  item  to  the  annual  expenditures,  and  still  more 
proportionally  to  the  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  becaupe  the  expense  for 
each  pupil  in  that  school  is  much  greater  than  in  any  of  the  others.  If  we 
confine  our  attention  to  the  last  three  years,  comprising  those  only  in 
which  the  schools  have  all  been  fully  organizea,  it  will  appear  that  the  ex- 
pense, per  scholar,  has  advanced  but  very  little,  being  less  than  one  per 
cent ;  and  has  actually  diminished  during  the  last  year  as  compared  with 
the  preceding,  notwithstanding  the  large  advance  in  tiie  total  expense. 
With  our  annual  increase  of  numbers,  the  general  expenses  will  also  in- 
crease^  but  the  rate,  per  scholar,  will  not,  probably  pass  bevond  the  pres- 
ent limit  Indeed,  we  confidently  expect  that  it  will  fall  below  that  limit, 
in  as  much  as  the  great  incresise  of  numbers  will  be  in  those  schools  which 
arc  maintained  at  the  least  cost    The  expense  for  each  pupil  will,  we 

8 resume,  now  go  on  diminishing  until  it  shall  become  necessary  to  estab- 
sh  another  grammar  school.    It  will  then  advance  suddenly,  and  again 
fall  back. 

The  annual  cost  of  instruction  for  each  child  is  now  considersiblv  less 
than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  condition  of  the  schoofs  was 
much  inferior  to  what  it  now  is.  By  examining  the  records,  we  find  that 
the  cost  of  tuition^  per  head,  during  a  period  of  nine  years  from  1819  to 
1827,  inclusive,  was  ??4  67 ;  and  during  the  period  of  twelve  years  from 
1828  to  1839,  inclusive,  it  was  S4  85^ ;  and  yet  during  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
the  whole  of  this  interval,  the  grammar  masters  were  paid  bui  :&500  per 
annum,  and  other  grades  of  tuition  were  proportionally  cheap.  In  1S32. 
the  exi;>ense,  per  scholar,  was  S6  27,  and  in  several  years  of  the  last  named 
period  it  was  ovei>u;6  00.  These  facts  show  very  clearly  that  in  respect  to 
public  schools,  those  which  are  the  best,  are  also  the  cheapest. 

We  cannot  leave  this  topic  without  remarking  that,  if  the  hi^h  school 
has  added  considerably  to  our  annual  expense,  it  has  added  still  more  to 
the  completeness  and  value  of  the  education  which  the  city  profiers  to  all 
her  children.  It  is  accomplishing  in  the  happiest  manner,  all  that  its 
warmest  friends  anticipated  at  its  commencement 

The  committee,  encouraged  by  their  past  efforts,  and  especially  by  the 
prompt  and  liberal  manner  m  which  the  city  council  has  uniformly  respond- 
ed to  their  call  for  the  means  of  extending  and  perfecting  the  present 
flchool  system,  have  aimed  at  the  highest  excellence.    They  have  wished 


^  We  obaanre  ^  a  faoani  Report  of  tba  OoBtrollaia  of  tte  Public  Sebnela  of  the  dty  of  FHU- 
•Aalptaia,  tlwft  the  coat,  per  bead,  for  npwarda  of  36,000  aiiMMn.la#5  ev. 
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to  adopt  all  such  measures  of  improvement  in  respect  to  instruction,  disci- 
pline,  and  moral  influence,  as  seemed  most  likely  to  ^ace  the  public 
schools  in  that  commanding  position  which  the  best  friends  of  popular  ed- 
ucation would  desire  them  to  occupy. 

The  attentive  observer  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  our  schools,  as  a 
whole,  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  undei^oing  progressive  improve- 
ments. We  believe  thai  they  rank,  at  the  present  moment,  with  the  very 
best  public  schools  of  the  country.  Their  value  to  the  community  cannot 
be  too  hiffhly  appreciated.  The  five  thousand  bovs  and  girls  now  in  pro- 
cess of  education  in  the  public  schools,  wiU  shortly  become  the  men  and 
women  of  the  city,  and  of  the  state ;  and  will  wield  no  inconsiderable  pot- 
tion  of  the  influence  which  is  to  mold  the  desires  of  both.  How  impor- 
tant, then,  that  they  receive  an  education  in  all  respects  the  very  best, 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  can  be  given  them!  What 
expenaiture  of  time  or  money  could  be  deemed  extravagant,  which  is 
really  prepcu'ing  the  rising  generation  to  perform  well  and  nobly  the  duties 
of  American  citizens  ? 

The  object  of  public  instruction  should  be  the  development  and  formation 
of  character,  both  intellectual  and  moral;  and  tlie  consequent  preparation 
of  youth  for  the  responsibilities  of  manhood.  Intellectual  culture  alone  is 
not  sufficient  The  mere  matter  of  reading,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  or 
even  of  literature  and  science,  in  their  broadest  extent,  falls  far  short  of 
the  whole  object  of  education. 

The  powers  of  the  understanding  must  be  unfolded  and  strengthened  by 
the  prosecution  of  studies  specially  fitted  for  that  purpose.  But  are  not 
the  moral  faculties  of  children  equally  capable  of  culiivaiion,  equally  essen- 
tial to  right  conduct,  and  ultimate  success  in  life ;  and,  therefore,  equally 
deserving  the  case  and  solicitude  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  the 
course  ofpublic  instruction  ?  Nor  is  it  at  all  beneath  the  diflnity,  or  apart 
from  the  duty,  of  the  pubUc  teacher,  to  descend,  occasionally  to  sCll  those 
details,  which,  even  in  little  things,  pertain  to  the  cultivation  ofsood  man- 
ners, and  aim  at  the  prevention  ana  the  cure  of  coarseness,  rudeness  and 
ill-breeding. 

We  would,  therefore,  have  the  influence  of  our  public  schools  such  as  to 
cultivate,  in  every  child,  over  and  above  its  intellectual  discipline,  habits  of 
personal  cleanliness,  of  order,  of  punctuality,  of  diligence:  and,  above  all, 
habits  or  undeviating  truth  and  incorruptible  honesty.  The  great  princi- 
ples of  right  and  wrong,  the  respect  due  to  age,  station  and  authority, 
should  be  illustrated  and  enforced  by  every  means  which  ingenuity  can 
devise.  The  pupil  should  be  trainea,  as  far  as  possible,  to  love  whatso- 
ever is'  virtuous  and  honortd)le  and  of  good  report.  Nor  can  the  moral 
influence  of  instruction  be  regarded  as  complete  until  the  great  Christian 
precept,  that  of*  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
us,"  is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  child.  To  the  accom- 
plishment of^this  object  of  early  instruction,  as  well  as  to  that  of  intellect- 
ual discipline,  it  is  hoped  that  the  attention  of  the  school  committee  will 
be  constantly  directed. 

Before  closing  this  report,  which  but  for  the  shortness  of  the  time 
allowed  for  its  preparation,  would  have  extended  to  other  topics  of  inter- 
est, the  committee  would  call  the  attention  of  the  city  council  to  the  sub- 
iect  of  truancy,  or  juvenile  vagrancy.  From  information  which  has  come 
before  them,  it  appears,  that  there  is  in  the  city,  a  considerable  number  of 
vagrant  boys,  from  the  ages  of  six  to  sixteen  years,  who  belong  to  no 
school.  Their  time  is  spent  mostly  in  the  streets,  begging  or  pilfering,  as 
opportunities  present  They  are  growing  up  to  habits  of  idleness  and 
cnme.  It  will  be  for  the  wisdom  of  the  council  to  determine  what  meas- 
ures, if  any  f  can  be  adopted  for  their  improvement. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

ALEXIS  CASWELL,         ) 
ALEXANDER  DUNCAN,  I  ^^  n^^in^ 
STEPHEN  T.  OLNEY,      \^^  CommtUee. 
EDWARD  R.  YOUNG,      I 
Jmie  1st,  1846. 
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REPORT  FOR  1847. 

7b  the  Hon,  Omneilofthe  Cily  of  Providence^ 

The  school  committee  of  said  city  respectfully  present  their  annafd 
report.  They  have  conducted  the  public  scnools  in  the  city  upon  the  same 
eeneral  system  as  in  years  past,  and  thcv  desire  to  express  their  satisfac- 
taction  with  the  laithlulness  of  the  teachers  employed  by  them,  and  the  ad- 
vance in  useful  knowledge  which  their  pupils  have  made.  They  have  now 
in  operation  thirty-ei^ht  schools,  viz  one  nigh  school,  six  grammar  schools, 
eleven  intermediate  schools,  seventeen  primary  schools,  one  grammar 
school  tor  colored  children,  two  primarv  schools  for  colored  children,  which 
are  under-  the  care  of  one  superintenaeni,  ten  male  instructors,  and  sev- 
enty-one female  instructors,  together  eighty-two  persons,  employed  in  the 
public  schools.  The  average  number  of  pupils  oelonging  to  the  schools 
during  the  past  year,  has  been  5227,  and  the  average  attendance  in  good 
weather  about  4500.  The  committee  have  drawn  upon  the  city  treasurer 
during  the  past  year  in  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  orders 
amounting  in  all  to  $29,288  35  Which  is  respectfully  submitted  in  behalf 
of  the  committee. 

THOMAS  M.  BURGESS.  President. 

E.  R.  YOUNG,  Secretary. 
City  of  Providence,  June  3d,  1847. 


REPORT  FOR  1848. 
To  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Providence* 

The  subscribers,  having  been  appointed  by  the  School  Committee  of  the 
city  of  Providence,  a  Sub-Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  pre- 
senting to  the  City  Council  their  Annual  Report  on  the  Public  Schoob, 
respectfully  submit  the  following:  * 

The  organization  of  the  Committee  was  completed  by  the  re-election  of 
Thomas  M.  Burgess,  as  President,  and  of  Edward  R.  Youn^,  as  Secre- 
tary. Two  vacancies  have  occurred  in  the  Committee  durms  the  past 
year,  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  John  F.  Phillips,  and  William  T. 
Dor  ranee,  Esos.  They  have  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Rev.  William 
J.  Breed,  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Arnold. 

The  meetings  of  the  Committee  have  been  generally  well  attended; 
and,  although  on  some  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and  changes  proposed, 
there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  cunong  the  members,  the  greatest 
harmony  has  prevailed  in  our  deliberations,  and  it  is  believed  that  me  final 
action  of  the  Committee  hsts  been  for  the  best  interest  of  the  schools  and 
of  the  city. 

The  gentleman  who  has  so  long  and  so  ably  filled  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent, has  presented  to  the  Committee,  at  every  quarterly  meeting,  a 
detailed  report  of  the  state  of  the  schools,  containing  valuable  suggeptions, 
some  of  which  have  been  already  adopted  and  carried  out,  and  some  of 
which  are  referred  to  the  consilerationof  the  appropriate  sub-rommittees. 
A  permanent  record  is  made  of  these  reports,  and  they  embody  both  a 
history  of  the  labors,  and  a  memorial  of  the  inausry  of  the  Superintend- 
ent. It  is  but  doing  simple  justice  to  say,  that  much  of  the  harmonious  ac- 
tion and  efficiency  of  our  school  system  is  owing  to  his  fidelity  to  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

The  School  Committee  are  made  by  the  City  Council  the  trustees  of  all 
moneys  appropri  ited  lor  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  ciiv ;  the 
sup<^mte:Kients  of  the  several  school  districts  with  power  to  establish  and 
alter  the  same,  and  authoritv  to  locate  therein  sucn  new  schools  as  may 
be  created  by  the  Citv  (/ouncil,  the  guardians  of  all  the  property  of  the 
city  ii vested  in  school-houses  and  estates,  and  the  arbiters  in  all  matters 
relati  \g  to  the  subjects,  methods,  and  means  of  instruction  in  all  the  public 
schools. 
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Pollowing  out  the  general  plan  su^ffested  by  thie  brief  but  comprehen- 
sive enumeration  of  their  powers  and  duties,  contained  in  the  ordinance  in 
relation  to  public  schools,  the  Report  of  your  Committee  wUi  be  confined 
to  a  brief  account  of  what  has  occurred  during  the  paet  year,  in  connection 
with  these  several  departments  of  their  action. 
Kirst,  the  expense  of  the  public  schools  for  the  past  year. 
Your  Committee  would  not  be  understood  to  admit,  bv  commencing' 
with  this  topic,  that  exf^ense  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  regarded  in  a  system 
of  public  school  education.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  opinion,  and  it 
must  be  the  opinion  of  every  one  who  views  the  subject  in  a  proper  light, 
that  expense  is  a  consideration  of  comparatively  minor  importance,  ana 
that  the  best  education  which  the  existing  state  of  human  knowledge  and 
civilization  demands  and  affords,  at  whatever  expense,  is  far  preferable  to 
any  other,  which,  though  nominally  cheaper,  is,  m  howsoever  small  a  de- 
gree, inferior.    The  only  questions  to  be  entertained  are,  whether  the 
amount  demanded  is  warranted  by  the  means  of  those  who  furnish  it,  and 
is  expended  in  the  most  judicious  and  clficient  manner.    The  first  consid- 
eration will  guide  those  who  appropriate ;  the  seconds  those  who  superin- 
tend the  expenditure  of  what  is  appropriated.    The  expenseof  maintaining 
and  of  carrying  on,  among  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  a  83^6tem  of 
public  school  education,  based  upon  so  broad  a  loundation,  and  active,  with 
60  generous  aims  as  ours  is,  cannot  be  expected  to  dimini^.    There  will 
be  a  gradual  increase  in  the  aggregate  costs  of  instruction,  but  not  neces- 
sarily a  proportionate  increase  in  the  costs  of  instruction  per  scholar,  as 
appears  from  the  table  published  in  the  report  of  your  Committee,  in 
June,  1846. 

Since  that  report,  the  financial  year  of  the  city  has  been  changed.  It 
now  commences  with  March,  instead  of  June.  The  exoenditures  for  pub- 
lic schools  for  the  financial  year,  ending  on  the  first  Monday  of  March, 
1348,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  the  City  Auditor,  was         $36,518  25 

For  tuition, $26,215  33 

Other  expenses, 10,102  92 

This  sum,  which  is  much  larger  than  tliat  of  any  preceding  year,  except 
the  last,  includes  over  five  thousand  dollars  expended  for  the  pui*cha8e  of 
three  lots  of  land  for  school-houses,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school- 
house.  The  gross  expenses  of  tuition  have  also  been  increased,  on  ac- 
count of  the  opening  of  the  new  schools  hereafter  mentioned.  So  thai  the 
increase  of  the  aggregate  sum  expended  for  public  schools  during  the  past 
year,  is  not  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  regular  annual  e^^penses,  out  to  an 
mcrease  in  the  number  of  schools,  and  in  the  provisions  for  their  accom- 
modation and  instruction. 

Since  the  report  of  the  Committee,  made  in  June,  1846,  there  have  been 
established  four  intermediate  schools;  one  in  the  first  district,  one  in  the 
third  district,  one  in  the  fifth  district,  and  one  in  the  sixth  district :  and 
three  primary  schools^  one  in  Pond  street,  (colored,)  one  in  the  fiAn  dis- 
trict, and  one  in  the  sixth  district.  During  the  same  period,  two  primary 
echool-houses  have  been  raised,  and  new  stories  have  been  put  under  them 
for  the  accommodation  of  intermediate  schools,  and  two  new  school-houses 
and  estates  have  been  built  and  purchased,  one  in  Hospited  street,  and  one 
in  Friendship  street 

The  school -houses  and  estates  are  all  in  good  condition.  A  list  of  them, 
with  the  dimensions  and  situation  of  the  lots,  will  be  found  in  the  valuable 
report  of  the  City  Auditor ;  and  a  minute  and  very  interesting  description 
of  our  public  school-houses  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, published  in  1846. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  school-rooms  in  many  of  the 
districts  haveheen  used  for  ward  meetings  at  the  state  and  city  eiectiooB. 
This  practice  has  caused  manv  of  the  schools  to  be  closed  for  several  days 
in  the  coarse  of  the  year,  and  has  occasioned  more  wear  than  would  result 
from  the  use  of  the  rooms  for  legitimate  purposes  alone.  Since  the  pres- 
ent year,  except  in  one  instance,  the  schools  nave  been  exempted  from  this 
inconvenience.  Your  Committee  ho^e  that  for  the  future  the  city  autho- 
rities will  make  such  provisions  with  regard  to  the  places  of  holding  elec- 
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tions,  as  will  make  the  educational  and  the  elective  franchisee,  in  this  re« 
spect,  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 

At  the  last  meeting  ol*  the  Committee,  the  schools  were  reported,  by 
the  different  district  sub-committees,  to  be  generally  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition J  at  the  recent  quarterly  visitation,  they  not  only  sustained  an  ex- 
amination creditable  to  both  teachers  and  scholars,  but  the  general  spirit 
of  the  schools  seemed  to  have  receiv.  d  a  new  impulse,  and  to  be  directed 
towards  a  higher  standard  of  excellence. 

The  number  of  pupils  Who  have  attended  the  schools  has  considerably 
increased  during  tne  past  year,  as  appears  from  the  following  statistics : 

No.  in  attendance  last  Slimmer  term,  (1847,)  -  -       5681 

FaU            "       (1847.)     -  -       -    5831 

Winter      "       (1848,)  -  -       -       5927 

Spring       *'       (1848,).    -  -       -    6177 

Making  the  average  attendance  for  the  past  year,  -       -       5904 

The  plan  of  public  instruction  whjph  the  Git)^  Council  have  contemplated 
and  provided  for,  is  generous  and  comprehensive.  Its  aim  is  to  give  to  all 
a  thorough  English  education,  and,  to  those  who  desire  it,  the  preparatory 
training  necessary  for  admission  to  the  highest  seminaries  of  learning. 
Our  public  schools  are  thus  made  the  vestibule  of  the  imiversity ;  and  our 
city  may  repay  in  her  children  the  debt  which  she  owes  to  the  literary  in- 
stitution whicn  crown.%1  and  adorns  her  heights,  and  tends  to  soften  and 
relieve,  by  the  mild  influence  of  elegant  letters,  the  rough  contests  of  com- 
mercial prosperity. 

The  details  of  the  subjects,  methods,  and  means  of  instruction  in  the 
different  grades  of  schools,  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  cannot  be 
expected  to  make  a  part  of  this  Report.  There  has  been  no  change  made 
in  them  during  the  past  year.  ,  A  partial  change  in  certain  branches  of 
study  has  been  proposed  and  discussed,  and  is  now  contemplated ;  but  tlie 
project  is  not  sufficiently  matured  to  be  stated  here.  It  has  always  been 
the  endeavor  of  the  Committee  to  procure  the  best  text-books,  and  the 
best  teachers,  and  to  provide  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  means  of 
instruction.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection^that  as  aids  both  to 
scholars  and  teachers,  a  pair  of  Maltby's  English  Ulobes,  for  the  Hi^h 
School,  and  sets  of  reference -books,  maps,  dtc,  for  the  schools  generally, 
have  been  purchased  within  the  past  year,  at  an  expense  of  about  three 
hundred  dollars. 

During  the  vacation  of  one  week,  which  followed  the  close  of  the  last 
winter  term  in  February,  meetings  for  the  purposes  of  discussion  and  mu- 
tual improvement,  were  held  at  the  High  School,  by  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  and  others  interested  in  the  subject  of  education.  The 
subjects  more  particularly  attended  to  were  reading  and  elocution.  Mr. 
William  Russell,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Francis  T.  Russell,  visited  our  city  at 
one  time,  by  invitation,  and  gave  instruction  in  those  subjects,  both  at  the 
Hiffh  School  during  the  day,  and  at  several  of  the  churches  in  the  evening ; 
and  many  of  our  citizens  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  hearing  and  profiting  by 
their  finished  exhibitions  of  the  power  and  compass  of  the  human  voice. 
These  meetings  originated  in  a  suggestion  of  the  Superintendent ;  and  the 
interest  which  the  teachers  took  in  them,  proved  that  they  regarded  their 
ofRce  in  the  light  of  duty  and  self  improvement,  and  not  of  emolument 
only.  The  Committee  believe  that  the  manifest  improvement  in  the 
schools  during  the  last  term,  was  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  these 
meetings,  which  they  trust  will  be  regularly  held  in  future. 

It  is  already  known  to  the  City  Council,  that,  by  their  authority,  the 
School  Committee  have  introduced  the  study  of  vocal  music  into  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  have  made  it  a  regular  branch  of  instruction,  and  have 
employed  a  faithful  and  competent  teacher,  Mr.  Jason  White,  at  a  salary 
of  S600  per  annum.  The  Committee  regard  this  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  course*  of  studies.  The  cultivation  of  the  voice  by  sinffing,  besides 
having  an  intimate  connection  with  the  arts  of  reading  and  elocution,  has, 
both  as  a  recreation  and  as  an  exercise,  an  important  bearing  on  health, 
both  of  body  and  of  mind.  • 
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On  the  subject  of  evening  achools,  the  City  Council  have  heretofiwre 
received  a  report  of  the  action  of  this  committee.  The  expediency  of 
holdini?,  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  one  or  more  pubnc  evening 
schools,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not  attend  during  the  day  time, 
was  referred  to  a  special  sub-commiitee,  who  reported  against  establishing 
■ach  a  school  for  the  present. 

Tour  Committee  catinot  avoid  expressing  here  the  opinion,  that,  while 
aaple  means  are  provided  for  the  instruction  of  our  increasing  population, 
a  matter  equally,  if  not  more  important  to  the  wen-bcing  of  the  community, 
ought  to  be  immediately  attended  to.  They  cannot  help  regarding:  with 
interest,  as  being  closenr  connected  with  the  subject  of  education  m  this 
city,  the  proceemngs  of  the  City  Council  with  regard  to  a  House  of  Re- 
formation. The  unfortunate  victims  of  early  baa  example,  and  corrupt 
association,  should  be  |>re vented  from  ruining  themselves,  and  from  infect- 
ing society.  If  the  vicious  are  not  reformed  as  fast  as  the  ignorant  are 
enlightened,  crime  will  but  become  doubly  armed,  when  the  unregulated 
passions  are  supplied  with  weapons  of  knowledge. 

The  results  of  the  improved  state  of  our  public  schools,  are  marked, 
both  in  the  individual  scholar  and  in  the  present  feneration  of  scholars. 
The  amount  of  individual  attainment  is  greater,  and  the  general  character 
and  deportment  have  been  elevated,  ana  the  increased  interest  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  in  the  condition  and  in  the  Airther  improvement  of  public 
education,  is  a  proof  that  they  will  be  ever  ready  to  welcome  and  to  appre- 
ciate in  its  behalf,  every  measure  of  judicious  and  permanent  reform. 

The  great  cause  of  congratulation  ij^  regard  to  our  school  system,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee,  is  that  we  have  begun  well,  and  laid  a  ffood 
foundation.  We  shall  never  be  obliged  to  tear  down,  but  onlv  to  build 
higher.  The  base  is  firm  enough  and  broad  enough  to  support  the  loftiest 
superstructure.  Our  future  progress  will  not  require  a  change,  but  merely 
a  development  of  principles. 

The  perCecily  educated  man— the  man  who  shall  be  the  embodiment  and 
the  representative  of  the  highest  limit  .of  human  attainment  in  knowledge 
and  in  virtue— is  jet  far  in  the  future,  although  not  too  distant  to  be  the 
pattern  and  the  aim  of  both  scholars  and  teachers.  Neither  this  nor  the 
next  generation  may  reach  the  goal  But  the  approach  to  it,  though  grad- 
ual, may  be  made  sure.  It  will  be  soonest  attained  when  all,  and  not  a  few 
only,  shall  enjoy  the  richest  benefits  of  education  and  of  Christian  culture. 
And  we  may,  without  presumption,  indulge  the  hope  that,  under  the  influ- 
ences of  our  public  schools,  each  fresh  band  of  new-born  spirits  will  catch 
an  earher  radiance  from  the  light  of  science,  a  deeper  thrill  from  the  spin 
of  humanity,  and  a  diviner  gk)W  from  the  fountains  of  inspiration. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  W.  PECKHAM,  ^ 

FRANCIS^^  Hoi>PlN,       }  Sub-Onnwittee. 
WILLIAM  GAMMEL,        / 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

(  fthe  Public  Schools  of  Providence^  as  revised  andladopted  Nov.  24,1848. 
By-La v«s  of  the  School  CoMMriTEE. 

Art.  1.  Organization. — In  the  week  succeeding  the  annual  appoint- 
ment* of  the  School  Committee,  in  June,  the  Secretary  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding, ahall  call  a  meeting  of  the  new  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
fanization.  At  this  meeting  the  President  and  Secretary  shall  be  chosen 
y  ballot:  and  the  President. having;  been  duly  sworn  or  affirmed  faithful- 
ly to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  omce.  shall  administer  the  same  oath  or 
affirmation  to  the  members  present,  and  to  the  other  members  as  soon  as 
they  shall  meet  with  the  Committee. 

Art.  2.  Appointment  of  Standing  SidhConnmittees, — After  the  By- 
Laws  have  been  read  and  adopted,  the  Committee  shall,  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  President,  or  of  any  other  member  of  the  Committee,  elect 
the  following  Standing  Sub-Committees,  to  hold  their  places  during  the 
year,  viz :— An  Executive  Sub-Committee,  a  Subcommittee  on  Qualifi- 
cations, a  Sub-Committee  on  Accounts,  a  Sub-Committee  for  the  High 
School,  and  a  Sub-Committee  for  each  District ;  the  whole  School  Com- 
mittee being  divided,  with  due  regard  to  the  number  of  Schools  in  each 
District,  into  as  many  District  Committees  as  there  are  Districts,  the  High 
School  being  considered  as  a  District  in  the  division. 

Art.  3.  Chairmen  of  Svb  Committees.— Hhe  person  first  named  on 
every  Special  or  Standing  Sub  Committee,  shall  be  the  Chairman  there- 
of, and  EU!t  ae  such  until  such  Special  or  Standing  Sub-Committee  shall 
elect  a  Chairman ;  and  all  Special,  as  well  as  the  Standing  Sub-Commit- 
tees, shall  expire  with  the  year. 

OF  TBE  PRESIDENT. 

Art.  4.  His  Duties,  (fc-s-The  President  shall  take  the  chair  at  the 
hour  appointed  for  every  meeting  of  the  Committee :  and  shall  maintain 
the  rules  of  order  which  are  usuaTlv  observed  by  delioerative  bodies  In 
his  absence  the  Secretary  shall  call  the  meetings  to  order,  and  a  President 
m-o  tempore  shall  be  elected  by  nomination,  or,  al  the  request  of  any  mem- 
ber, by  ballot. 

Art.  5.  Appointmenl  of  Examining  Committees.^-'The  President  shall 
appoint  one  or  more  members  of  the  Committee,  and  request  the  Secreta- 
ry to  inform  them  of  the  appointment,  to  attend  the  quarterly  examination 
of  each  Primary  and  each  Intermediate  school ;  and  he  shall  also  appoint 
the  Examining  Committees  to  attend  and  conduct  the  quarterly  examina- 
tions  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  of  the  different  classes  in  the  High 
School. 

Art.  6.  Annual  Report  to  the  City  Qwnci/.— In  case  a  Sub-Commit- 
tee is  not  appointed  for  the  puri)ose,  the  President  shall  cause  a  Report  of 
the  condition  and  expenses  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year,  and  an  es- 
timate of  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  year  ensuing,  to  be  presented  to 
the  City  Council  on  tlie  first  Monday  in  June  annually.  The  Report  shall 
be  accompanied  with  an  abstract  of  the  record  6f  the  absences  of  members 
during  the  year,  and  of  their  excuses,  as  kept  by  the  Secretary. 

OP  THE  SECRETARY. 

Art.  7.    Roll  called  and  Records  read.— The  Secretary  shall  call  the 


*  In  the  city  of  Providetice,  the  School  Committee,  consisting  of  thirty  membere,  Bball  be 
elected  by  the  City  Council,  at  the  commencement  of  the  municipal  year,  and  shall  report  to 
tbem  wbenerer  reqniiwl.— State  LmWf  October  S§a»ion,  1839,  Sw.  5. 
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roll  of  the  memberB  at  the  opening'of  evenr  meetingi  and  mark  all  abMn- 
ees  and  excuses.  He  shall  keep  aToJl  and  fair  record  of  all  the  proceedinge 
of  the  Committee,  and  preserve  on  file  all  papers  relating  to  the  business 
of  the  same.  He  shall  read  at  the  opening  of  every  meeting,  except  that 
held  for  the  organization  of  the  Committee,  the  records  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  previous  meeting.  At  the  meeting  for  organization,  the  records 
shall  be  read  as  soon  as  the  officers  and  sub-commitiees  are  chosen. 

Art.  8.  Call  of  Regular  and  of  Special  Meetings.— The  Secretarv 
shall  send  a  notification  of  every  regular  or  special  meeting  to  the  dwel- 
ling-house or  place  of  business  of  each  member  of  the  Committee,  at  least 
one  day  previous  to  the  meeting.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the 
Secretarv,  at  the  request  in  writing  of  the  President,  or  of  any  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

Art.  9.  Chairman  of  every  Sub-CommiUee  to  be  notified,  ^.— He  shall 
give  notice  to  the  Chairman  of  everv  Sub-Committee  appomted,  stating 
the  commission  and  the  names  of  the  members  associate  with  him. 

Art.  10.  Bills  and  Orders  to  be  transmitted  to  the  City  TVeasurer  quar- 
terly,— Immediately  after  each  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Committee,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  City  Treasurer  such  bills  with  orders  upon 
the  Treasury  as  the  Committee  may  have  allowed,  together  with  a  sched- 
ule of  the  biUs. 

Art.  11.  Ligt  of  Committees^  not  having  reported,  to  be  read.— The 
Secretary  shall  keep  a  list  of  all  special  and  standing  committees  to  which 
any  subiect  may  have  been  referred,  and  shall  read  the  same  at  each 
oaarteriy  meeting  until  said  Committees  shall  report  on  the  subjects  so  re- 
ferred, or  be  discharged. 

Art.  12.  RecordSy  ^.,  open  to  inspection.— Th*i  record  of  every  meet- 
ing shall  be  made  up  as  soon  as  may  be  afler  the  close  of  the  same ;  and 
the  record-books  ana  files  of  papers  snail  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspec- 
tk>n  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and  of  the  Superintendent. 
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Art.  13.  The  Executive  Sub'Comnuitee,—ThiB  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  three  members.  They  shall  advise  the  Superindent  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office  whenever  he  may  reler  cases  to  them.  They 
shall  direct  or  authorize  him  to  purchase  ail  necessary  furniture  and  fuel 
for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  to  cause  all  needed  repairs  to  be  made  in  a 
proper  manner. 

Art.  14  The  Sub-CommiUee  on  Qualifications. —Thia  Committee 
shall  consist  of  five  members.  They  shall  examine  candidates  for  the  pla- 
ces of  teachers,  and  make  appointments  on  trial,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  General  Committee.  The  Chairman  of  this  Sub-Committee  shaii, 
at  each  quarterly  meeting,  report  in  writing  to  the  General  Committee  the 
names  ot  all  persons  who  nave  been  appointed  during  the  recess,  and  have 
been  successful  in  teaching.  During  the  third  quarter  in  each  year  they 
shall  examine  the  list  of  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  make  out  a  Report 
containing  the  names  of  those  who  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  said  Commit- 
tee, to  be  nominated  for  re-election  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  they  shall 
give  at  least  one  quarter's  notice  to  those  who  have  not  t)een  successful 
teachers,  that  they  will  not  be  nominated  for  re-election.  This  Sub-Com- 
mittee shall,  from  time  to  time,  revise  the  course  of  studies  in  the  schools, 
and  recommend  such  changes  of  the  books  used  m  the  same,  as  they  may 
deem  expedient. 

Art.  15.  The  Sub-Committee  on  Accounts,— T\u»  Committee  shall  con- 
oiflt  of  two  members,  who  shall  examine  all  bills  against  the  School  De- 
partment presented  to  them  by  the  Superintendent  They  shall  report  their 
examination  of  accounts  at  each  regular  quarterly  meetmg  of  the  General 
Committee*  who  shall  allow  no  account  which  has  not  been  audited  by  this 
Sub  Committee.  All  bills  allowed  and  the  schedule  of  the  same  collective- 
ly shall  be  countersigned  by  this  Committee,  or  by  the  President. 
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Art.  16.    Dutrict  Cdmmitiees.—lt  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  District 

Committee  to  exr^rciae  a  general  supervision  over  all  the  schools  in  the 

District,  and  of  each  member  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  same  at  least 

once  in  a  quarter,  unless  unavoidably  prevented. 

Art.  17.    CIuiirmah*8  Quarterly  Report,— The  Chairman  of  each  Sub- 

mmittee  for  a  District  shall  at  every  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 

eral  Committee,  report  any  matters  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 

oted,  relating  to  the  schools  in  his  district  during  the  preceedlng 

ter. 

Art.  18.    Suspension  of  a  TVocftcr.— These  Sub-Committees  are  em- 

wered,  in  their  respective  Districts,  to  suspend  any  teacher  for  negli- 

ce,  disobedience  of  the  school  reflations,  or  other  reasonable  cause. 

uch  case  they  shall  give  immediate  notice  of  their  proceedings  to  the 

sident,  and  shall  bring  the  case  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Com- 

»  ee  at  their  next  meeting,  lor  such  further  action  as  may  be  neces- 

Art.  19.  Exclusion  and  Expulsion  of  Pupils.-'Keich  District  Com- 
mittee shall  immediately  take  into  consideration  every  case  reported  by  the 
Superintendent  to  its  chairman,  of  a  pupil  whose  conduct  is  such,  cither  in 
or  out  of  a  school,  that  he  is  an  unnt  member  of  the  same,  or  whose  ex- 
ample is  injurious  to  the  other  pupils:  (See  Articles  29  and  49,)  and,  if  in 
their  opinion  he  has  been  duly  admonished,  and  reformation  appears  to  be 
hopeless,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sub-Committee  to  exclude,  for  a  defi- 
nite tkne,  or  to  expel,  every  such  pupil  from  the  school 

Art.  20.  Restoration  of  Excluded  or  ExpeUed pupils, — ^It  shall  also  be 
their  duty  on  application  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a  pupil  temporarily 
excludedfby  a  principal  teacher,  for  any  gross  misconduct,  to  give  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  case ;  (See  Art.  49,)  and,  if  the  decision  of  the  teach- 
er be  confirmed,  the  pupil  shall  be  excluded  for  a  definite  time,  or  expelled 
as  the  necessity  of  the  case  may  require.  If  the  temporary  exclusion  bv 
the  teacher  be  deemed  a  sufficient  punishment,  the  Sub-Committee  shall 
direct  that  the  pupil  be  re-admitted  to  the  school.  During  the  exclusion, 
and  after  expulsion,  such  pupil  shall  not  be  admitted  to  any  other  public 
school ;  and,  afler  expulsion,  no  pupil  shall  be  restored  without  the  consent 
of  the  General  Committee. 

GENERAL  RCGCLATIONS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Art.  21.  Commencement  of  School  Year  and  Vacations, — The  school 
year  shall  beffin  on  the  Monday  next  atler  the  first  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember, and  snail  be  divided  into  four  9narters ;  the  first  quarter  shall  close 
on  the  Friday  preceding  '*  Thanksgrivin^  week."  and  be  followed  by  a  va- 
cation of  one  week ;  the  second  and  third  quarters  shall  be  each  twelve 
weeks,  and  each  be  followed  by  a  vacation  of  one  week ;  and  the  fourth 
quarter  shall  be  so  many  weeks  as  to  make  in  all  forty-five  school  weeks  in 
each  year,  and  shall  be  followed  by  a  vacation  till  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year. 

Art.  22.  Q^iarterly  Mfeefmgy.— Regular  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
School  Committee  shall  be  held  on  thelast  Friday  in  each  ouarter.  when 
diev  shall  confer  on  the  progress  and  condition  ot  the  several  schools,  and 
shaU  transact  all  such  business  relating  to  them  as  they  may  deem  expe- 
dient. 

Art.  23  Quarterly  Examinations  of  all  the  Scfkools.— The  Examin- 
ing Committees  (see  Art.  5.)  shall  attend  the  quarterly  examination  of  the 
primary  and  the  intermediate  schools  on  the  allernoon  of  the  day  prece- 
ding the  close  of  each  quarter.  The  General  Committee  shall  meet  at 
half  past  eight  o'clocL  in  the  forenoon  of  the  last  Friday  in  each  quarter, 
and  act  on  the  bills  for  the  teachers'  salaries,  and  then  the  Examining 
Committees  shall  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  grammar  schools. 
The  High  School  shall  be  examined  by  the  General  Committee,  divided  in- 
to six  Examining  Committees,  in  the  al\ernoon  of  the  same  day,  unless  oth- 
erwise ordered. 
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These  Examining  Compiitteefi  shall  report  to  the  General  Committee,  at 
the  quarterly  meetine,  the  number  of  scholars  present  at  the  examinations, 
and  the  condition  of  Sie  schools 

Art.  24.  Annual  Meeting,  EUction  of  Teachers,  ifc— The  Annual 
Meeting  shall  be  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  in  August  At  this  meet- 
io^  the  appointment  of  the  Superintendent  and  that  of  every  teacher  shall 
exDire.  and  a  new  election  shall  then  take  place.  The  Cnairman  of  the 
SuD-Committee  on  Q^ualifications  shall,  at  this  meeting,  pn:sent  a  report 
containing  the  names  of  those  persons  who,  in  the  opinion  of  said  Commit- 
tee, ought  to  be  re-elected.  When  this  Report  has  been  read  to  the  Gen- 
eral Committee,  the  persons  therein  recommended  shall  be  considered  can- 
didates regularly  nominated  for  their  respective  offices.  An  election  may 
then  take  place  without  ballot.  But  on  motion  of  any  member,  the  elec- 
tion of  Superintendent,  or  of  any  teacher,  shall  take  place  b^  ballot 

Art.  25.  T^eacherti^  continuance  in  office  and  their  resignation,— The 
Superintendent  and  teachers  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  all  appoin- 
ted by  the  Commiitee  on  Clualititations,  atanv  time  during  the  year,  and 
approved  b^  the  General  Committee,  shall  hola  their  offices  till  the  next  an- 
nual meeting,  unless  sooner  removed  for  sufficient  cause  by  vote  of  the 
Committee.  But  any  teacher  who  may  wish  to  resign  his  or  her  office, 
may  do  so  at  the  end  of  a  quarter,  provided  at  least  one  month's  notice  of 
the  intention  be  given  in  writing  to  the  Superintendent.  A  teacher,  who, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  CLualifications,  shall  withdraw  at 
any  other  time,  or  without  notice  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  all  comoensa- 
tion  to  which  he  or  she  may  be  entitled  at  the  lime  of  leaving,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  said  Committee  may  specify. 

Art.  26.  Annuai  exafminaiion  oftJie  Secretary* st  Records,  ^  —At  the 
annual  meeting  a  sub-committee  shall  be  appointed  to  examine  the  Secre- 
tary's records  and  files,  to  see  whether  they  are  kept  in  proper  order,  and 
shall  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

OP  THE  SOPERINTENDENT. 

Art.  27.  Design  of  the  Qfice^-'Vor  the  more  convenient  discharge  o* 
the  duties  assigned  bylaw  to  the  School  Committee,  and  to  aid  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  same,  the  office  of  Superintendent  ofpublic  schools  has 
been  created.  The  Superintendent  shall  devote  himselfexclusively  to  the 
business  of  his  station. 

Art.  28.  General  powers  and  duties  of  the  Sttperintendent,'-lle  shall 
act  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  General  Committee,  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and,  under  their  advice  and  direction,  shall  have 
the  superintendence  of  all  the  public  schools,  school-houses,  estates  and 
apparatus.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  exercise  a  personal  supervision  over  all 
the  schools,  to  visit  each  of  them  as  often  as  his  other  duties  will  reasona- 
bly permit,  and  carefully  examine  its  progress  and  condition;  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  classification  of  uie  pupils,  and  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  prescribed  studies  among  the  classes.  In  pcMsing  daily  from 
school  to  school  he  shall  endeavor  to  transfer  improvements  and  to  remedy 
defects.  He  shall  also  advise  and  direct  the  teachers,  in  relation  to  the 
course  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  their  respective  schools,  and  see 
that  the  prescribed  studies  are  carefully  pursued,  and  that  the  best  meth- 
ods of  discipline  are  maintained  in  a  proper  manner ;  for  which  prurpose,  he 
may  exercise  the  full  power  and  authority  of  the  School  Committee  in  en^ 
forcing  and  carrying  into  full  etiect  all  their  rules,  regulations  and  orders 
in  relation  to  discipline  and  instruction  in  the  schools.  He  shall  exert  his 
personal  influence  with  teachers,  parents  and  children,  in  order  to  secure 
as  general  and  regular  an  attendance  of  the  pupils  as  possible.  He  shall 
continually  endeavor  to  raise  the  character  of  every  school  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  best  schools  of  the  same  description;  and  shall  keep  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  progress  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  places,  in 
order  to  secure  a  progressive  advancement  in  the  condition  of  the  public 
flchoolB  in  this  city. 

Art.  29.    Bad  Conduct  qfPupUtt  fc.^  Whenever  the  principal  teach- 
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er  in  any  school  shall  report  to  the  Superintendent  the  name  of  a  pupil 
whose  conduct  is  considered  such,  either  in  or  out  of  school,  that  he  is  an 
unfit  member  of  the  same,  or  whose  example  is  iniurious  to  the  other  pu- 
pils, he  shall  examine  the  case  without  delay,  and  ir,  in  his  opinion,  tha  pu- 
pil has  been  duly  admonished,  and  reformation  appears  to  be  hopeless,  he 
shall  suspend  every  such  pupil  temporarily,  and  snail  report  the  case  im- 
mediately to  the  Chairman  of  the  District  Committee  for  theii  actioa. 
(See  Arts.  19,  49.) 

A«T.  30.  Aiding  Sub-Committees ^.— The  Superintendent  shall  atall 
'times  render  such  assistance  to  the  Sub-Commit lees  as  may  be  required 
by  them.  All  bills  for  the  expenses  of  the  school  department  must  be 
presented  to  him,  sind  he  shall,  h^fore  the  last  Wednesday  in  each  quarter, 
examine  them  and  make  a  schedule  of  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Accounts,  and  shall  call  their  attention  to  all  bills  and  items, 
that  in  his  opinion,  need  a  special  examination. 

Art.  31.  Office  Hours,  Supplies,  Repairs,  ^c— He  shall  keep  regular 
office  hours,*  other  than  the  school  hours,  at  a  place  provided  for  that 
purpose;  which  shall  also  be  the  general  depository  of  the  books  and 
papers  belonging  to  the  school  department.  He  shall  purchase  and  have 
charge  of  the  text  books  provided  for  indigent  children,  and  of  the  distri- 
bution thereof.  He  shall  lurnish  to  the  order  of  the  teachers  all  neces- 
sary blanks,  registers,  and  blank-books,  and  text  books,  for  their  own  use 
ana  the  use  of  indigent  pupils.  He  shall  caiise  a  thermometer  to  be  placed 
in  each  school  room  for  the  healthful  regulation  of  the  temperature  in  the 
same,  and  shall  furnish  all  necessary  school  furniture,  apparatus  and  fuel, 
and  see  that  all  needful  repairs  are  properly  made. 

Art.  32.  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Teachers.— He  shcJl  call  to^^ether  the 
teachers  once  at  least  in  each  quarter,  to  interchange  their  views  upon 
the  various  points  of  instruction  and  discipline ;  in  order  to  create  harmony 
of  action,  and  to  cause  the  whole  system  to  tend  toward  a  uniform  stan- 
dard of  excellence,  to  the  end  that  all  the  children  in  this  City,  who  are 
instructed  in  the  Public  Schools,  may  obtain  the  best  education  which 
these  schools  can  be  made  to  impart. 

Art.  33.  Permits  Granted— The  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  give 
permits  to  pupils  in  certain  cases  to  enter  school  at  any  time  during  the 
quarter,  and  also  to  give  permits  to  pupils  residing  in  one  District  to  attend 
school  in  another,  when  there  are  good  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  the 
change.    (See  Art.  63.) 

Art.  34.  System^  of  Penmamhip,  <fc.— The  Superintendent  with  the 
advice  of  the  Committee  on  QualificationB,  shall  direct  the  use  of  such 
system  or  systems  of  penmanship  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar 
Schools  and  in  the  High  School  as  he  may  deem  expepient. 

Art.  35.  Employment  of  Substitutes  as  Teachers.— In  case  of  the  sick- 
ness of  teachers,  or  other  necessary  cause  of  absence,  the  Superiiitendeni 
shall  see  that  suitable  substitutes  are  employed  during  the  detention  from 
their  schools,  and  no  one  shall  be  employed  as  a  substitute  without  his  ap- 
probation. When  a  vacancy  m  the  place  of  a  teacher  shall  occur  during 
the  quarter,  the  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  make  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the  vacancy  till  the  close  of  said  quarter.    (See  Art.  52.) 

Art.  36.  Quarterly  and  Annual  Reports.— The  Superintendent  shall, 
at  every  regular  quarterly  meeting,  make  a  Report  in  writing  of  the  num- 
ber of  pupus  attending  the  several  schools  during  the  quarter,  of  the 
number  engaged  in  the  different  branches  of  study  in  the  same,  and  con- 
taining BVuSi  mformation  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  such 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  same,  as  he  may  have  to  communicate. 
A  general  Report  shall  also  b«  prepared  by  him,  at  the  dose  of  the  school 
year,  for  publwation. 

Art.  37.  Transfers  of  Pi*pi7«.— Whenever  at  the  beginning  of  a  quar- 
ter, or  other  time,  tnere  may  be  vacancies  in  any  school  of  a  higher  grade 

*The  Superintendent  takec  particular  pains  to  be  in  bl«  office,  in  the  Hlgii  School,  srsKT  dat. 
between  IS  and  1  o*c]oek,  for  cha  porpoee  of  attaodiiig  to  any  buainaaii  ralatinff  to  the  PubUe 
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than  the  Primary,  and  treunafers  appear  to  the  Superintendent  to  be  nee- 
essary  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  schools,  he  shall  cause  the 
most  advanced  class  in  the  next  lower  grade  of  schools,  or  so  many  of 
them  as  may  be  candidates  for  the  vacancies,  to  be  examined,  and  a  selec- 
tion to  be  made  of  such  a  nun^^er  of  those  found  best  prepared  for  promo- 
tion as  will  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  higher  school ;  thus  causing  all  neces- 
sary transfers  of  pupils  from  the  Primary  to  the  Intermediate  Schools,  and 
from  those  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  from  them  to  the  High  School. 
(See  Art  68.) 

Art.  ;i8.  Principle  af  the  High  School^T  he  Superintendent  shall  also 
act  for  the  present  as  Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  see  that  the  course 
of  studies  prescribed  for  that  school  is  so  arranged  that  each  class  shall 
pursue  those  branches  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  age,  the  attainments, 
and  obiects  of  the  pupils. 

He  snail  see  that  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  proper  in- 
ternal management  of  the  High  School  are  adopted  and  made  known  to 
all  the  teachers,  who  are  required  to  act  with  a  careful  and  energetic  co- 
operation with  him,  in  order  to  increase  the  facilities  for  learning,  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  of  moral  character  among  the  pupils. 
(See  Art  67.) 


OF  TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

Art.  39.  Teachers  to  know  and  to  observe  the  Regulations,  ^«.— All 
teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  are  required  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  the  provisions  of  these  Regulations,  and  especially  that  portion  of 
them  relating  to  their  school  duties  They  are  also  required  to  take  spe- 
cial pains  to  observe  and  carry  into  full  effect  all  Rules,  Regulations  and 
directions  of  the  School  Committee  and  of  the  Superintendent  in  relation 
to  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  tlieir  respective  schools ;  and  to  attend 
punctually  and  regularlv  all  the  quarterly  meetings  held  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  also  all  the  meetings  of  the  Teachers'  Institute,  when  the 
same  is  held  in  this  city  during  the  winter  vacation. 

Art.  40.  School  Hours.— AW  the  Public  Schools  shall  be^n  their  morn- 
ing session  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  close  at  1*2  M.  throughout  the  year. 
They  shall  beojin  their  aRernoon  session  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  close  at 
6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  except  in  the  "  shtrrt  days,"  when  they  shall  continue  as 
long  as  the  light  permits.  Exc/^tions,-^he  girls  department  in  the  High 
School ie  permitted  to  have  one  session  of  six  hours,  daily  with  Buitable 
times  for  recesses.  The  schools  for  colored  children  are  permitted  to  have 
the  same  arrangements  for  the  trin^er  quarter  only. 

Art.  41.  Teachers  remfired  to  he  at  their  School  Rooms  early.— Ail  the 
teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  are  required  to  be  at  their  respective 
achool-houses  at  lesBi  fifteen  minuteshefoTe  the  specified  time  for  beginning 
school  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  open  their  respective 
school  rooms  for  the  reception  of  both  boys  and  girls  subject  to  all  the 
roles  of  order  for  school  hours  as  soon  aa  they  enter  the  rooms. 

Art.  42.  The  Principle  Teacher  to  catise  the  Bell  to  be  rwng.— The 
principal  teacher  of  the  school  of  highest  grade  in  each  school  house 
shall  cause  the  bell  to  be  rung  from  three  to  five  minutes  beginning  precisely 
BX fifteen  minutes  before  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  before  S  o'clock,  P.  M, ;  and 
afaalJ  abo  cause  it  to  be  tolled  from  three  to  ^ve  minutes  ending  at  the 
appointed  time  for  beginning  school  in  the  morning  and  af^rnoon. 

Art.  43.  Opening  Schools,— AW  the  schools  shcdl  be  opened  every 
morning,  as  a  devotional  exercise,  and  with  prayer  at  the  option  of  the 
presidii^  teacher. 

Art.  44,  T^adiera  must  attend  to  their  school  duties  car^ully  and  reg- 
ulariy.— The  teachers  of  the  several  schools  shall  devote  tnemselves  ex- 
clusively to  the  duties  of  their  office.  They  shall  daily  examine  the  lessons 
of  their  various  classes^  and  shall  nrepere  themselves,  with  care,  to  in- 
struct all  their  pupils  without  partiality  in  those  branches  of  school  studies 
which  their  re^^stive  classes  may  be  pursuing.    In  all  their  intercourse 
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with  their  scholars  they  are  required  to  strive  to  impress  on  all  their  minds, 
both  by  precepts  and  examples,  the  great  importance  of  continued  eflbrtH 
for  improvement  in  morals,  in  manners  and  deportment,  as  well  as  in  use- 
ful learning.  They  are  required  caretliUy  to  maintain  good  order  and 
discipline,  and  to  lollow  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, permitting  no  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  but  such  as  the  Com- 
mittee shall  designate.  No  teacher  shall  keep  a  private  school,  nor  instruct 
a  private  class. 

Art.  45.  Classificationa  of  Pupils, -The  teachers  in  each  school  shall 
put  the  pupils  of  the  same  into  separate  classes,  according  to  their  attain- 
ments; and  shall  teach  them  such  portions  of  the  prescribed  studies,  ap,  in 
their  judgement,  under  the  advice  of  the  Superintendent,  it  may  be  moet 
suitable  for  each  class  to  pursue.  Each  pupil  shall  be  confined  to  the 
studies  of  his  class,  unless,  in  particular  cases,  an  exception  shall  be  made 
by  the  advice  or  direction  of  tne  Superintendent. 

Art.  46.  Supervision  of  PupUs,— AW  teachers  are  required  to  exer- 
cise a  careful  supervision  over  their  pupils  during  school  hours,  both  while 
in  the  school  room  and  while  out  at  recess,  in  order  to  prevent  all  improper 
conduct  on  the  school  premises. 

Art.  47.  Extension  of  Jurisdiction,  <f  c— The  principal  teachers  are 
authorized,  when  they  think  the  proper  management  of  their  schools  re- 
quires it,  to  extend  their  discipline  to  cases  of  the  misconduct  of  their  pupils 
while  going  to,  or  returning  from  school. 

Art.  48.  Discretion  and  Advice  in  Discipline.— It  is  stricter  enjoined 
upon  all  teachers  in  the  schools  to  avoid  sill  appearances  ol  imiiscreft 
haste  in  all  cases  of  their  school  discipline,  and  in  the  more  difficult  cases 
that  may  occur  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  apply  to  the  SuperinteDr 
dent  for  advice  and  direction. 

Art.  49.  Pupils  reported  to  Superintendent,  or  excluded,— Wh^uRvet 
a  principal  teacher  shall  deem  any  p  rticular  or  habitual  misconduct  of 
a  pupil  such,  that  his  example  is  injurious  to  other  pupils,  he  may  report 
him  to  the  Superintendent,  {See  Arts.  19, 29,)  and  for  violent  oppositknu 
or  gross  misconduct,  he  may  exclude  a  pupil  from  school  for  the  time ;  and 
in  all  cases  of  exclusion  shall  forthwith  give  information  in  writing  of  the 
cause  thereof  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  to  the  Superintendent. 

Art.  50.  Assistant  Teachers,  <fc.— In  all  matters  relating  to  the  gov- 
ernment, instruction,  and  management  of  a  school,  the  assistants  shall 
obey  the  directions  of  the  principal  In  the  absence  of  the  principal 
teacher,  the  assistant  who  fias  been  the  longest  time  in  the  school  shall 
assume  its  management ;  or  the  oldest  where  they  are  of  the  same  standing. 

Art.  51.  Care  of  School  Properiv,  Supplies,  <Jc.— All  teachers  are 
required  to  take  daily  care  that  school- houses,  the  furniture  and  appara- 
tus in  the  same,  as  well  as  the  out-buildings,  fences  and  all  the  property 
belonging  to  the  school  estates,  be  not  unnecessarily  defaced  or  injured  in 
Hny  manner  by  the  scholars,  and  also  required  to  give  prompt  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Superintendent,  of  all  repairs  and  supplies  that  may  be 
needed. 

Art.  52.  Absence  of  Teachers,  Substitutes,  <fc.— Every  teacher  who, 
on  account  of  personal  sickness  or  other  cause,  mavbe  obliged  to  be  absent 
from  school  more  than  one  day  at  any  time,  shaU  give  immediate  notice 
thereof  u>  the  Superintendent,  stating  how  lon^  he  or  she  will  probablyhe 
detained  from  school,  and  also  naming,  if  possible,  some  suitable  person 
who  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute.    All  substitutes  must  be  emplo;-^^ 

,cni 


at  the  expense  of  the  absent  teacher,  and  none  without  the  approbation 
of  the  Si^perintendent.    ( See  Art.  35.) 

Art.  53.  Ventilation  of  School  Rooms,— The  teachers  shall  give  vi^ 
lant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and  temperature  of  their  rooms,  causine 
those  tiiat  have  been  occupied  to  be  opened  and  aired  each  morning  and 
afternoon  at  the  times  of  recess,  ana  at  the  end  of  each  session.  They 
are  required  to  take  special  pains^  to  secure  such  continual  changes  of  the 
air  in  the  rooms  a?  wiU  preveitit  it  from  be:;oming  impure  and  urmeaithful 
between  the  times  for  opsainj  and  airing  the  rooms;  and  they  shall  care- 
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Mly  ancertain  the  temperature  of  their  rooms  by  the  thermometers,  and 
use  all  proper  means  to  avoid  those  injurious  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
which  negligence  might  induce. 

Art.  M.  Pegister,  and  the  entries  to  be  made  in  ii— The  principal 
teacher  in  each  school  and  each  teacher  in  the  High  School  shall  record 
in  their  respective  registers  the  names,  ages,  and  dates  of  entrance  of  the 
scholars ;  and  shall  make  such  other  entries  as  shall  exhibit  a  correct  view 
of  Lheir  absences,  their  conduct  in  school  and  the  progress  made  in  their 
studies.  A  Report  of  the  same  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian of  each  scholar,  except  those  in  the  Primarv  ^Schools,  at  least  once  a 
month,  with  a  request  that  it  be  returned  with  the  name  of  the  parent  or 
i^uardian  written  upon  it,  in  acknowledgement  of  its  receipt.  The  regis- 
ter shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the 
School  Committee  and  of  the  Superintendent. 

Abt.  55.  Roll  called  each  half  day. —The  principal  teacher  in  each 
school  shall  enroll  the  names  of  scholars  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  same. 
and  have  the  roll  called  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  each  day,  and  all 
absences  carefully  marked,  in  order  that  the  average  attendance  given  in 
the  quarterly  Report  to  the  Superintendent  may  be  correct 

Art.  56.  TVachert^  quarterly  Report  to  the  Superintendent. —The  prin- 
cipal teacher  in  each  school,  and  each  teacher  in  the  High  School,  shall 
severally  make  a  Report  in  writing  to  the  Superintendent,  one  week  be- 
fore the  termination  of  each  quarter,  statins  the  number  of  pupils  admit- 
ted, the  average  number  belonging  to  the  school  during  the  quarter,  and 
the  average  attendance,  and  contaming  such  other  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  set  forth  the  general  condition  of  their  schools,  together  with 
any  suggestions  which  they  may  have  to  offer  for  the  improvement  of  the 
same.  They  shall  append  to  each  Report  the  number  of  times  each 
teacher  jn  said  school  has  been  absent  or  lato  during  the  quarter,  with 
the  reasons  for  such  absence  or  lateness. 

Art.  57.  Books  belonging  to  the  Public  Schools.—The  principal  teach- 
er in  each  school  shall  enter  upon  the  catalogue,  kept  in  tne  register,  the 
name  of  every  book  placed  in  *'  the  Library  oT  Reference  Books"  in  his  or 
her  room  for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  and  scholars,  and  also  that  of  every 
text  b<mk  to  be  lent  to  indigent  pupils,  and  shall  in  each  quarterly  Report 
to  the  Superintendent  state  the  number*  and  condition  of  said  books. 

Art.  58.  Teachers*  Reports  to  Examining  Commiltees.— The  principal 
teacher  in  each  school,  and  each  teacher  in  the  High  School,  shall  make 
out  for  the  use  of  the  Examining  Committee  at  eacn  quarterly  examina- 
tion, a  tcritten  plan  or  order  of  Their  school  exercisea  for  the  quarter,  giv- 
ing a  correct  representation  o^  all  the  classes  in. their  respective  schools; 
aM  also  of  the  portions  of  the  text  books  that  each  class  has  studied  durine 
the  quarter,  stating  which  have  been  daily  exercises— and  how  often  each 
other  exercise,  whether  confined  to  a  class,  or  more  general,  has  received 
attention 

The  said  teachers  may,  if  they  think  best,  report  in  writing  to  the  Ex- 
amining Committee,  the  names  of  such  pupils  as  have  been  distinguished 
during  the  quarter  for  good  conduct  and  tor  proficiency  in  their  studies, 
and  also  the  name;:  of  those  who  have  been  grossly  j^^egii^ent  in  attending 
school,  or  inattentive  to  their  studies,  or  gunty  ol  any  violations  of  these 
regulations,  or  of  other  willful  oflfences. 

Art.  59.  Recesses,— The  principal  teacher  in  each  school  shall  allow 
a  recess  for  all  the  pupils  in  the  same  not  eaxe^ding fifteen  minutes  in  each 
half  day ;  except  in  the  Primary  Schools,  in  which  there  may  be,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Principal,  two  recesses  in  each  half  day*  not  exceedmg 
ten  minutes  each. 

Art.  60.  Making  Fires,  Sweeping  and  Cleaning.— The  principal 
teacher  in  each  school  room  shaO,  for  the  compensation  allowed  by  the 
Committee,  employ  some  suitable  person  to  make  fires  in  the  same  when 
necessary,  and  shall  see  that  this  hnportant  work  is  properly  and  econom- 
ieally  done,  and  also  shall  hire  some  competent  person,  for  the  allowed 
eompensatK>n,  to  sweep  the  room  and  its  entries  daily ^  and  dust  the  blinds , 
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seats,  desks  and  other  furniture  in  the  same,  and  to  clean  the  same  from 
time  CO  time  during  the  quarter,  and  shall  see  that  this  work  is  neatly  and 
properly  done. 

Art.  61.  School  Rooms  not  to  be  wwd— The  teachers  shall  not  permit 
the  school  rooms  under  their  charge  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever other  than  the  instructions  prescribed  in  these  Regulations,  unless 
by  order  of  the  City  Council,  or  of  the  School  Committee. 

Art.  62.  Subscription  papers  <f  c— No  teacher  shall  allow  a  subscrip- 
tion paper  for  any  purpose  whatever  to  be  introduced  into  a  public  school ; 
nor  shall  any  contribution  be  permitted  to  be  made  in  the  same  by  the 
pupils. 

Art.  63.  Pupils  not  to  be  admittecL—T^o  teacher  shall  admit  as  a  paptl 
into  any  Public  School  a  child  whose  residence  tsoidcfUie  city,  or  who 
may  be  boarding  here,  or  staying  here  with  friends,  dUqfly  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  a  public  school.  Nor  shall  any  teacher  admit  into  his  or  her 
school,  as  u  pupil,  any  child  that  resides  out  of  the  district  for  which  said 
school  is  estabhshed,  unless  by  a  written  permission  given  by  the  Superin- 
tendent 

Art.  64.  Teachers  to  vigU  other  Schooh.^Kvery  teacher  is  requested 
to  spend  one  half  day  in  each  quarter,  in  visiting  one  or  more  schools  of 
the  same  grade  as  that  in  which  he  or  she  mayl>e  engaged,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  the  discipline  and  modes  of  instruction  m  the  same. 

Art.  65.  ^1//  Scholars  must  fiave  Books,  <fc.— The  principal  teacher  of 
a  school  shall  not  permit  a  scholar  to  remain  in  the  same  more  than  one 
week,  unless  such  scholar  be  furnished  with  the  books  of  his  or  her  class 
prescribed  in  these  Regulations. 

Art.  66.  Books  for  indigent  cMfdren—U  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
any  pupils  in  a  school  shall  mform  the  Principal  tnat  they  are  unable  to 
furnish  their  children  with  the  required  school  books,  and  shall  also  pre- 
sent satisfactory  proof  of  their  inability  or  poverty,  the  Principal  shall 
send  a  written  order  to  the  Superintendent,  specifying  the  books  needed. 
These  books  shall  belong  to  the  school  and  be  only  lent  to  indigent  pupils 
to  be  returned  to  the  principal  teacher  at  or  before  the  close  of  every 
quarter  or  whenever  the  pupil  may  leave  the  school. 

Art.  67.  Duties  and  Powers  of  Assista/nts.—kVi  assistant  teachers 
shall  apply  to  the  Principal  for  advice  and  direction  in  all  instances  of  un- 
usual difficulty  in  the  government  of  their  pupils,  the  management  of  their 
classes  or  in  any  other  school  duties.  They  shall  at  all  times  render  a 
prompt  and  energetic  co-operation  with  the  Principal  in  carrying  into  effect 
all  the  school  regulations  and  also  such  rules  for  the  proper  management 
of  the  scholars  as  may  have  been  adopted.  They  shall  report  to  the  prin- 
cipal the  names  of  all  scholars  who  may  have  been  guilty  of  any  gross 
misconduct  while  under  their  care,  and  in  no  case  shall  they  inflict  corporeal 
punishment  on  a  pupil  without  the  approbation  of  the  principal,  nor  shall 
they  expel  or  exclude,  or  even  dismiss  for  a  short  time,  a  disobedient  pupil, 
but  shall  refer  all  eases  requiring  such  measures  to  the  principal  who  is 
responsible  for  the  proper  disciphne  of  the  school. 

Art.  68.  Examination  and  Promotion  of  Pupils,— The  principal 
teachers  in  each  grade  of  schools  except  the  Primary,  shall,  in  the  oe- 

S'nning  of  the  first  week  in  each  quarter,  examine,  under  the  direction  of 
e  Superintendent  the  candidates  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade, 
and  under  his  advice  shall  select  so  many  of  those  who  may  be  best  quali- 
fied for  promotion  as  the  true  interests  of  the  schools  concerned  may  rc- 
<iaire,  and  admit  them  to  their  respective  schools.    (See  Art.  37. ) 


OF  SCHOLARS. 


Art.  69.  Olnect  of  the  Schools.-^TYie  Public  Schools  being  established 
ibr  the  general  benent  of  the  community,  all  children  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city ,  and  others  who  may  be  aomitted  thereto,  under  the  school 
regulations,  shall  receive  free  instnictioa  without  preference  or  partiality. 
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and  with  strict  attention  to  their  morals,  deportment  and  manners,  as  well 
as  to  their  improvement  in  learning.    ( See  Art  44.) 

Art.  70.  Timeg  for  admission  of  Pupils,— During  the  first  week  in 
^h  quarter,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  calendar  monih,  any  child, 
hving  in  the  city,  and  incUl  respects  qualified,  may  enter  any  Primary, 
Intermediate  or  Grammar  Scnool,  by  applying  to  the  teachers  at  the 
school  house. 

Art.  71.  Punctual  and  repdar  aUendance.—Ali  scholars  are  required 
to  be  in  their  respective  school  rooms  a  tew  minutes  bef/re  9  o'clock  m  the 
morning,  and  b^ore  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  be  regular  in  their 
daily  attendance,  and  obedient  to  their  teachers,  and  to  obey  the  school 
regulations. 

Art.  72.  Scholars  required  to  remain  in  school  till  the  hour  of  closing,— 
No  scholar  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  school  before  its  close  lor  the  pur- 
pose  of  attending  to  any  music  lessons  or  writing  lessons,  or  for  any  other 
cause  whatsoever,  except  that  of  sickness  or  some  pressing  emergency. 
No  pupil  shall  leave  the  school  room  in  school  hours,  or  the  yard  at  recess, 
without  permission  from  a  teacher. 

Whenever  any  scholar  shall  leave  in  school  hours,  whether  sent  for  or 
called  for  by  parents  or  others,  said  pupil  shall  be  marked  as  absent  for 
that  half  day.  But  if  a  child  is  rtaUy  sick  and  obliged  to  leave  school  be- 
fore tiie  close  of  the  sessioni  it  shall  not  be  marked  as  an  absence. 

Art.  73.  Conduct  of  the  pupils.— QooA  morals  being  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  essential  to  their  progress  in  useful  knowledge,  the  pupils  are 
strictly  enjoined  to  avoid  idleness  and  profanity,  falsehood  and  deceit,  and 
every  wicked  and  disgraceful  practice,  and  to  conduct  themselves  in  a 
sober,  orderly  and  decent  manner,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  while 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same. 

Art.  74.  Cleanliness  o/ 2>wpi/a.— Scholars  are  required  to  come  to 
school  with  clean  hands  and  face  and  clothes,  and  hair  properly  combed. 
No  child  who  comes  to  school  without  proper  attention  having  been  given 
to  the  cleanliness  of  his  person  and  of  his  dress,  or  whose  cloches  are  not 
properly  repaired,  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in  school,  but  shall  be  sent 
home  to  be  put  in  proper  ord^r  for  school. 

A  RT.  75.  Pupils  liable  to  pay  for  all  damage  done  to  school  property. — 
Every  pupil  who  shall,  accidentaUy  or  otherwise^  injure  any  school  prop- 
erty, whether  fences,  gates,  trees  or  shrubs,  or  any  building  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  break  any  window  glass,  or  injure  or  destroy  any  instrument, 
apparatus  or  furniture  belonging  to  the  school,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  in  full 
for  all  the  damage  he  has  done. 

Airr.  76.  Use  of  bad  language,  *c.,  prohibited— Kvery  pupil  who  shall, 
any  wht^re  on  or  around  the  school  premises,  use  or  write  any  profane  or 
unchaste  language,  or  shall  draw  any  obscene  pictures  or  representations, 
or  cut,  mark  or  otherwise  intentionally  deJace  any  school  furniture,  or 
buildings  inside  or  out,  or  any  property  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  school 
estate,  shall  be  punished  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
olience ;  and  shaJi  be  liable  to  the  action  of  the  civil  law. 

Art.  77.  Rules  relating  to  absence,— E^v cry  pupil  in  any  Public  School, 
who  shall  be  absent  from  the  same  one  half  day  or  more,  shall,  on  his  re- 
turn to  school,  bring  to  the  principal  teacher  an  excuse  from  the  parents 
or  guardians,  stating  how  many  half  days  the  child  has  been  absent  from 
school,  at  their  request,  or  with  their  consent,  or  at  least  with  then*  knotol- 
edge.  Any  pupil  who,  having  been  absent,  shall  neglect,  decline  or  fail  to 
bruigsuch  an  excuse,  shall  be  hable  to  be  punished  lor  a  misdemeanor. 

Any  pupil  who  shall  be  absent  from  any  school  (except  the  High  School,) 
five  half  oays  in  four  successive  weeks,  without  rendering  a  satisfactory 
excuse  to  the  principal  teacher,  may  be  excluded  from  scnool  for  the  next 
two  school  months.  .     ,  .      ,  .  .  -  .       . .  , 

Every  excuse  shall  be  received  bv  the  teachers  as  satisfactory  m  which 
it  shall  be  stated  that  the  pupil  has  been  absent  for  reasons  satisfactory  to 
the  parent  or  guardian. 

Any  scholar  who  shall  be  absent  from  a  quarterly  examination  of  the 
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school  which  he  or  she  attends,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  attend  said  flchooi 
(luring  the  next  quarter,  unless  satisfactory  proof  be  presented  to  the  prin- 
cij)-jil  t9:\r.her,  that  the  child  was  not  absent  for  the  purpose  ofavouliag 
the  examination. 


OF  SCBOOI^. 

Art.  78.    Number  and  description  of  the  Public  Schools.—There  are, 
at  present,  established  in  the  City,  forty  Public  Schools,  in  which  eighty- 
ei^ht   teachers— twelve  males  and  seventy-six  females— are  engaged  in 
the  instruction  and  government  of  about  six  thousand  pupils. 
These  Schools  shall  be  divided  into  four  grades,  viz : 

1st.    Primary  Schools,  I  3d.    Grammar  Schools, 

2d,     Intermediate  do.    '         |  4th.  High  School. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS— FIRST  GRADE. 

• 

Art.  79.  There  are  now  established  in  the  city  t  irenty  Primary  Schools, 
These  schools  are  designed  for  pupils  from  four  years  of  age  to  seven,  ac- 
cording to  their  advancement  in  learning.  Each  school  shall  be  under  the 
immediate  government  and  instruction  of  two  female  teachers,  a  principal 
and  an  assistant.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  are  required  to  give 
their  pupils  daily  moral  instruction,  of  a  familiar  kind,  suited  to  their  age, 
and  also  daily  exercises  in  vocal  music,  besides  teaching  the  elements  of 
Reading,  Spelling  and  ArUhmetic, 

Art.  80.  Admission  of  Pupils.^The  teachers  are  strictly  forbidden 
to  admit  as  a  pupil  into  a  Primary  School  any  child  that  has  not  attained 
the  age  of  four  years. 

Art.  81.  Tea*t  Books.— The  books  used  for  instruction  in  the  Primary 
Schools  shall  be  the  tbllowing : 

Emerson's  Primer. 

Palmer's  Moral  Instructor.  Part  I. 

Bumstead's  First  School  fiook. 
'*  Second  Readier. 

Davies'  Table  Book  or  Primarjr  Arithmetic. 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary,  to  be  used  by  the  teachers. 

Portions  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read  daily  in  these  schools  by  the 
presiding  teacher,  for  the  moral  and   religious  instruction  of  the  pupils. 


INTERMBDIATE  aCHOOLS — SECOND  GRADE. 

Art.  82.  There  are  at  present  twdve  Intermediate  Schools  established 
for  children  from  six  or  eight  to  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  Each  of  these 
schools  shall  be  under  the  instruction  and  management  of  two  female 
teachers,  a  principal  and  an  assistant,  who  are  also  required  to  give  tlieir 
pupils  moral  instruction  daily,  and  also  daily  exercises  in  singing  under 
the  advice  of  the  teacher  of  vocal  music.  The  scholars  in  these  schools 
shall  advance  progressively  to  more  difficult  lessons  in  Reculing  Spelling 
and  Arithmetic^  and  begin  to  take  lessons  in  WHting  and  Geography. 

Art.  83.  Admission  of  Pupils,— No  child  shall  be  admitted  as  a  pupil 
into  an  Intermediate  School  unless  regularly  translerred,  or  found,  upon 
an  examination  by  the  teacher,  to  be  qualified  to  join  the  lowest  class 
therein.  # 

Art.  84.  Text  Books.— The  books  used  for  instruction  in  the  Interme- 
diate Schools  shall  be  the  following: 

Tower's  Gradual  Reader. 

Palmer's  Moral  Instructor,  Part  II. 

Davies'  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 

Fowie's  Common  School  Speller. 
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BumsteRd^  Third  Reader. 
Mitchell's  Primary  School  Greography. 
Johnson  &  White's  Music  Book. 
The  Columbian  Penmau  and  Writing  Book. 
Worcester  s  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 

Portions  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read  daily  in  these  schools,  by  the 
presiding  teacher,  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS— THIRD  GRADE. 

Art.  85.  There  are  now  established  in  the  city  Seven  Grammar  Schools 
for  the  instruction  of  scholars  from  nine  or  ten  years  old  to  twelve  or  four- 
teen. Each  Grammar  School,  except  theone  for  colored  children,  shall  be 
under  the  government  and  instruction  of  a  master  and  two  or  three  female 
assistants.  Instruction  in  vocal  miunc  shall  be  gvien  in  these  schools  by 
a  professional  teacher,  employed  specially  for  that  purpose. 

Art.  86.  Admission  of  Pupils.— No  child  shall  be  admitted  as  a  pupil 
into  a  Grammar  School  unless  regularly  transferred,  or  found  upon  an  ex- 
amination by  the  master,  to  be  qualified  to  join  the  lowest  class  therein. 

Art.  87.  Branches  TaugJU.—in  these  schools  the  scholars  shall  use 
text  books  which  present  more  enlarged  views  of  the  several  branches 
they  have  already  begun  to  study,  and  with  such  remarks  and  illustrations 
as  the  teachers  throw  around  the  various  topics  of  study,  the  pupils  shall 
continue  their  exercises  in  Reading,  JVriling,  Arithmetic  and  Geography^ 
and  commence  English  Grammur,  with  frequent  exercises  in  Writing 
Sentences  and  the  History  of  the. United  States  and  General  History. 

Art.  88.  Text  ^oo/w.— The  books  used  in  the  Grammar  Schools  shall 
be  the  following : 

Palmer  8  Moral  Instructor,  Part  III.  Goodrich's  Common  School  His- 
tory. Pierpont's  National  Reader.  Pierpont's  American  First  Glass 
Book.  Smith's  Q,uarto  Geography.  Davies'  School  Arithmetic.  W  il- 
8on*8  History  of  the  United  States.  Farnum's  English  Grammar.  Gal- 
laudet  &  Hooker's  illustrated  Definer.  Way  land's  Moral  Science 
(abridgement.)  Fowle's  Common  School  Speller.  Worcester's  Com- 
prehensive Dictionary.  Johnson  &  White's  Music  Book.  The  Colum- 
bian Penman  and  Writing  Book.  Farnum's  Practical  Penman  and  Writ* 
ing  Book. 

Portions  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read  weekly,  by  all  the  classes  of 
botli  sexes,  for  moral  ajod  religious  instruction. 

There  shall  aUo  be  exercises  in  declamation  at  suitable  times,  as  may 
be  directed  by  the  Superintendent. 

HIGH  SCHOOL— fourth  GRADE. 

Art.  89.  Number  of  Teachers. — The  High  School,  consisting  of  two 
separate  departments— one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  shall  be  under  the 
government  nf  a  Principal,  and  three  male  and  three  female  teachers. 
and  thorough  instruction  shall  be  given  therein  in  the  higher  branches  or 
ttn  English  education;  and,  at  the  request  of  parents  or  guardians,  in- 
struction shall  be  given  in  the  preparatory  branches  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion, in  the  boys*  department. 

Art.  90.  Pupils  admissible  to  the  High  5teAooi.— No  child  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  pupil  to  the  High  School,  who  is  not  qualified  immediately  to 
enter  upon  the  course  of  studies  pursued  therein. 

No  child  who  shall  not  be  a  pupil  of  a  Grammar  School  shall  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Hijgh  School,  when  there  is  a  sutficient  number  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  qualified  for  admission  therein.  But,  whenever  there  shall  not  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  such  candidates,  any  child,  living  in  the  city,  if  qual- 
ified, may  be  admitted,  without  having  passed  through  a  Grammar  School. 

Art.  91.  QuaifUalions  for  admission—ground  qf  preference  in  ad- 
nditsion.—The  candidates  roust  be  well  versed  in  the  studies  pursued  by 
the  highest  classes  in  the  Grammar  Schools*    The  teaohers  who,  under 
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the  advice  and  direction  of  the  principal,  shall  be  the  examiners,  sh^l  ad- 
mit those  candidates  who  are  best  qualified  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  High 
School,  ^iv'm^  Si  preference,  other  qualifications  being  equals  to  those  who 
have  been  longest  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Art.  92.  Examinations  and  admissions  to  fill  vacancies.— Whenever 
vacancies  shall  occur  during  the  year,  the  pupils  may  be  admitted  to  dll 
them  in  the  first  week  of  each  quarter ;  and  they  must  be  found  qualified, 
upon  examination,  to  take  the  advanced  standing  for  which  the^  apply. 
The  rule  of  preference  before  provided,  in  favor  of  candidates  from  the 
Grammar  Scnools,  shall  be  observed. 

Art.  93.  Rides  relating  to  absence  from  the  High  <SWioo/:- Whenever 
any  pupil  in  this  school  shall  have  been  absent  from  the  same  five  days,  his 
or  her  teacher  shall  immediately  report  the  case  and  escnd  the  pupil  to  the 
principal,  and  if  said  absence  was  in  his  opinion  unavoidable,  he  shall  give 
the  pupil  a  permit  to  continue  in  school :  but  if  all  or  any  part  of  eaia  ab- 
sence was  in  his  opinion  unnecessary,  then  he  shall  send  the  pupil  having 
been  thus  absent  to  the  Committee  on  the  High  School,  who  shall  hear  the 
reasons  for  the  absence,  ami  grant  or  refuse  a  permit  to  continue  in  school, 
as  they  may  think  best. 

Art.  94.  Number  of  Classes,— There  shall  be  three  classes  in  each  de- 
partment in  the  High  School,  a  Junior,  a  Middle,  and  a  Senior  Cluss,  the 
studies  of  each  class  shall  occupy  one  year.  The  numbers  in  the  classes  . 
shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be  convenient,  and  no  pupil  shall  remain 
in  the  school  more  than  three  years  without  permissioa  from  the  School 
Committee. 

Art.  95.  Branches  TauglU,— The  branches  taught  id  the  High  School 
shall  be  the  following:  Reading  and  Wriiinff :  Ancient  and  Modern  Geog- 
raphy ;  Elements  of  History,  Ancient  and  Modern ;  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Consfitutinn  of  the  same;  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  with 
exercises  in  composition  and  declamation ;  Logic  and  Intellectual  Philoso- 
phy ;  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy ;  Natural  Theologpr  and 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  Arithmetic  and  Book- Keeping;  Algebra 
and  Geometry  ]  Trjj^onometry,  with  its  applications  to  Surveying,  Navigar 
tion.  Mensuration.  «c. ;  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy ;  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Physiology,  and  Chemistry ;  and  Linear  and  Practical  Drawing ; 
the  preparatory  brandies  of  a  classical  education. 

Each  class  in  the  school  shall  have  a  weekly  exercise  in  reading  from 
the  Scriptures,  for  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

Art.  96.  Ijectures  to  be  given. — The  principal  of  this  school  shall  give 
brief  illustrative  lectures  on  the  different  bmnches  of  Natural  Science; 
and  also,  in  familiar  lectures,  exhibit  to  the  pupils  an  outline  of  the  polit- 
ical organisation  of  this  State,  and  of  this  City  and  of  the  United  States. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

Art.  97  Tlie  two  Primary  Schools  —These  schools  shall  be  under  the 
care  and  instruction  of  a  principal  and  an  assistant  when  necessary.  All 
the  regulations  pertaining  to  tifie  other  Primary  Schools  apply  to  these. 
The  course  of*  study  and  the  books  used  shall  be  the  same. 

Art.  98.  The  Grammar  School.— Th\^  school  shall  be  under  the  in- 
struction and  government  of  a  master,  and  a  female  assistant  when  nec- 
essary. The  course  of  study  and  the  text  books  used  in  this  shall  be  the 
same  as  in  the  other  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  regulations  applicable  to 
them  shall  also  apply  to  this. 

HOLmAve. 

Art.  99.  Holidays  for  all  the  Schools.— The  following  holidays  shall 
be  granted  alike  to  all  the  Public  Schools,  viz:— Every  Saturday,  days  of 
Public  Fast,  Christmas  day,  and  the  day  oi'  the  celebration  of  American 
Independence. 

Art.  100.  Schools  not  to  be  dismissed  without  permission.-- On  mo 
other  day  shall  a  school  be  dismissed  without  permission  from  the  (General 
Committee,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  when  the  Superintendent  shall 
have  power  to  dismiss  a  school. 
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Repobt  of  the  School  Cobuuttee  for  1848. 

The  fichool  committee  of  the  town  of  North  Providence  respectfbUy  sub- 
mit to  the  town  the  following  report : 

The  amount  of  money  placed  at  the  dispoeal  of  the  committee  for  the 
eapport  of  public  achols  during  the  year  ending  the  first  Monday  in  June. 
1848,  ieasiollo¥i^: 

Received  from  the  State  appropriation, $982  82 

«      .«    Town  **  2000  00 

*•      "    Registry  Tax, 289  60 

Total  amount  of  schooljnoney  for  the  year 93273  42 

This  sum  has  been  divided  among  the  several  districts  according  to  law. 
The  sum  expended  thus  far  during  the  year,  amounts  to  $3137  22,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  Ii^l35  20  still  in  the  hands  of  the  town  treasurer.    This 
beuance  is,  however,  all  due  to  those  districts  whose  bills  have  not  yet 
been  presented. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  a  few  years  past,  an  increasing  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  this,  as  in  other  New  England  States,  in  the  cause  of 
education.  In  furtherance  of  this  feeling,  the  school  committee  laid  before 
the  town,  at  its  last  June  meeting,  a  prmted  report,*  strongly  urging  the 
necessity  of  some  reforms  in  our  scnooi  system,  among  which  were  a 
larger  appropriation  of  money,  and  the  appointment  of  a  visiting  commit- 
tee, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend  the  public  schools.  The  town 
partially  complied  with  the  suggestions  of  the  committee.  The  school  ap- 
propriation was  increased  four  nundred  dollars,  which,  however,  was  but 
a  slight  increase  compared  with  the  increased  number  of  children.  Ac- 
eoroing  to  the  census  taken  during  the  past  year,  there  are  2334  children 
in  the  town.  The  amount  of  school  money  is  therefore  about  one  dollar 
and  forty  cents  to  each  child— the  amount  the  year  previous  was  about  one 
dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  to  each  child— showing  an  increase  of  school 
money  of  only  five  cents  to  a  child. 

The  town  also  voted  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dollars^  to  pay  the 
services  of  a  visiting  committee,  and  at  our  first  meeting,  held  m  July  last, 
Joseph  T.  Sisson,  Esq.,  was  appointed  to  that  office.  The  appointment 
was  accepted  by  Mr.  Sisson,  and  he  has  at  various  times  during  the  past 
vear,  visited  all  the  free  schools  in  the  town.  Mr.  Sisson  hs^  entitled 
himself  to  our  unqualified  approbation  for  the  able,  faithful,  and.  etficient 
manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  appointment ;  and  so 
^cil  satisfied  are  your  committee  with  the  results  of  the  experiment,  that 
they  have  only  to  regret  that  the  entire  sum  allotted  to  this  object  was 
not  absorbed  by  a  more  full  development  of  its  benefits.  About  $40  of  the 
8100  thus  appropriated,  still  remain  unexpended.  No  money  hitherto 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  has  ever  told  so  well.  We  feel 
oound,  therefore,  to  recommend  that  such  superintendency,  so  essential  to 
the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  schools,  be  continued. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Stsson's  observatktns  are  embodied  in  the  following 
report : 

Pawtocket,  May  9,  1848. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  tovm  of  North  Providence  : 

Gentlemen  :  —In  presenting  this,  my  first  report,  and  in  fact,  the  first 
report  of  the  kind  I  believe,  ever  presented  in  this  town,  I,  of  course,  have 

•  Bee  Jooiml  of  Rhode  btamd  loeUtuteoriiMUuctioo,  voL  8,  p.  64,  for  the  Eepoitof  Con- 
mMm  for  1847. 
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neither  precedent  nor  usage  to  ^ide  me.  I  must,  therefore,  be  governed 
solely  by  ray  own  judgment,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  Allow  me,  then, 
before  proceeding  with  the  details  of  this  report,  to  present  a  few  consider- 
ations of  a  general  nature.  A  few  topics  seem  to  demand  each  a  passing^ 
notice,  in  order  that  the  committee  may  have,  so  far  as  it  is  in  mv  power 
to  give,  as  clear  a  view  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools  of  tne  town^ 
as  thoufl^h  they  hcd  themselves  performed  the  duty  of  visiting,  instead  of 
entrustm^  it  to  an  eigent. 

Ist.  Ot  school-houses.  One  fact  is  noticeable  and  strikingly  apparent, 
which  is  this,  that  almost  universally,  the  condition  of  the  schools  corres- 
ponds with  the  condition  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  are  kept.  Wher- 
ever you  find  the  best  buildings,  there  you  find  the  most  attention  paid  to 
cleanliness,  order,  and  general  decorum.  There  you  find  the  best  spirit, 
both  among  parents  and  children,  and  there  you  find  the  most  cheerful, 
energetic  and  efficient  teacher ;  for  he  knows  and  feels  that  his  efforts  are 
aporeciated,  and  that  his  labor  is  not  in  vain. 

2d.  There  is  another  subject  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding, 
to  which  I  would  especially  direct  the  attention  c^  teachers  and  trustees. 
I  mean  the  proper  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  school-rooms. 
Some  are  not  orovided  with  thermometers  at  all,  while  in  others  where 
they  are  placed,  they  seem  to  be  regarded  by  the  teachers  and  all  concern- 
ed, as  an  article  for  show  rather  than  use.  They  should  be  closely  and 
accurately  observed;  the  uncertain  standard  of  the  feelings  of  the  teacher 
at  a  given  time,  is  not  a  sufficient  guide  to  regulate  a  matter  upon  which 
the  health,  mental  enera^v  and  activity  of  the  pupil  so  eminently  depends. 
The  system  of  the  individual  is  not  always  in  the  same  condition.  At  one 
time  he  is  shivering  with  cold,  at  another  glowing  with  heat,  in  rooms  of 
the  same  temperature ;  and  I  apprehend  that  those  peculiar  seasons  of 
restlessness  and  want  of  proper  mental  industry,  which  are  within  the 
experience  of  every  teacher,  may  be  traced  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
every  hundred,  to  an  improper  regulation  of  the  temperature,  or  to  the 
bad  ventilation  of  the  school-rooms. 

3d.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  it  should  be  deemed  advisea- 
ble  to  employ  an  agent  hereafter,  it  should  be  made  the  duty  d*  the  trus- 
tees or  tecu^hers  to  give  him  notice  of  the  time  of  commencing  and  closing 
the  terms  of  the  schools.  The  present  agent  has  been  unable  to  visit  some 
of  the  schools  near  the  close  of  the  term,  in  consequence  of  receiving 
(whether  intentioncJIy  or  otherwise)  incorrect  information  in  regard  ta 
the  term. 

4th.  Whenever  in  this  report  any  comparison  may  be  instituted  between 
the  different  schools,  it  is  done  not  invidiously,  but  for  the  put  pose  of  illus- 
tration, and  to  give  the  committee  a  clearer  view  than  I  might  be  able  to 
do  by  any  other  mecuis. 

5th.  In  making  criticisms  upon  the  skilfor  efficiency  of  any  teacher,  or 
in  giving  any  opinion  relative  to  the  probable  or  ultimate  success  of  any  in 
the  profession,  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  I  attach  no  blame  or 
censure  to  any,  but  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  teachers  of  the.town,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  have  labored  faithiullv,  industriously  and  conscien- 
tiously ;  but  all  have  not  the  same  gifls,  all  cannot  succeed  alike  in  tiie 
same  profession,  however  anxiously  and  perseveringly  they  may  strive  to 
attain  it. 

With  these  general  remarks  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  details  of  my 
report,  commencing  with  the  Districts  in  their  order.  I  shall  speak  ot*  Dk- 
tricis  Nos.  1  and  2  m  connection,  they  being  located  m  the  village  of  Paw- 
tucket,  similarly  organized,  and  with  a  population  differing  in  no  essential 
particular. 

Of  the  teachers  in  the  Grammar  Departments  of  these  two  Districts 
perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  speak,  critically,  in  an  impartial 
manner.  Being  in  the  habit  of  dailv  intercourse  with  them,  and  very  fre- 
quently interchanging  views  in  relation  to  the  various  topics  connected 
with  the  business  of  common  school  education,  it  would  not  be  strange  at 
all,  if  our  ideas  had  become  in  some  measure  assimilated,  and  that  I  should 
be  lens  alive  to  their  faults,  ifthey  have  them,  than  I  should  be  under  other 
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circumstances.  Suffice  it  to  say  then,  that  they  are  both  able  men  in  their 
calling,  and  if  the  time  ever  arrives  when  the  schools  of  the  town,  and  of 
the  State,  are  all  provided  with  as  good  teachers,  Rhode  Island  will  take 
high  rank  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  Middle  Department  in  No.  1 
is  divided  into  two  schools,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls,  both  taufl[ht 
bv  females.  The  Middle  Department  in  No.  2  is  a  mixed  school,  also  under 
the  charge  of  a  lemale  teacher.  The  teacher  of  the  boys'  department  in 
No.  1  has  perhaps  the  most  trying  situation,  her  school  being  composed 
of  boys  just  at  that  age,  when  it  seems  as  though  they  were  obliged  to  be 
ugly.  She  has.  however,  managed  with  much  skill,  preserved  commend- 
nSke  order,  and  the  progress  made  bv  her  school  has  been  respectable. 
In  the  girls'  department,  the  task  has  been  less  difficult :  but  the  teacher 
has  fdiled  in  some  measure,  in  government ;  and  though  a  young  lady  of 
amiable  qualities,  and  very  correct  ideas  in  relation  to  the  responsibility 
and  importance  of  the  situation  of  a  teacher,  yet  I  am  fearful  she  will  not 
succeed  in  the  business,  unless  she  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  her 
lot  cast  with  pupils  who  can  govern  themselves,  and  who  love  study. 
The  teacher  of  the  Middle  Department  in  No  2  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
well  qualified  by  education  as  some^  occupying  similar  stations ;  but  this  is 
compensated  lor  by  extreme  energy  oi  character,  and  great  executive 
power ;  her  school  always  presents  the  appearance  of  order  and  life,  the 
life  of  progress. 

The  Prmiary  Department  in  Districts  No.  1  and  2,  are  each  under  the 
charge  of  a  female  teacher  and  assistant  The  schools  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  teachers  in  their  perplexing  situation,  appear  to  manage  with 
kindness  and  skill.  Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  for- 
bear making  a  suggestion  to  the  trustees  of  District  No.  1.  Their  school, 
as  at  present  organized,  has  four  departments  and  but  three  jgrades ; 
another  grade  might  be  made  without  adding  to  the  number  or  mcreas- 
ing  the  expense ;  the  only  obstacle  in  the  wav,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  im- 
politic separation  of  the  schools  in  the  Midddle  Department.  I  am  unable 
to  appreciate  the  consistencv  of  the  reasoning  which  will  allow  boys  and 
girls  to  attend  the  same  school  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Depar^ 
ments,  and  insists  upon  their  separation  in  the  Middle.  It  appears  tome 
a  great  deal  mif  ht  be  gained  to  the  district  by  selecting  the  most  advanced 
scholars  from  the  two  Middle  schools  and  establishing  another  grade. 

District  No.  3.~The  summer  term  of  this  school  was  under  the  charge 
ofa  young  lady  possessing  many  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  such  a 
station.  The  difficulties  m  her  way  seem  to  proceed  rather  from  a  want 
of  practice,  and  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  improvement  of  the  times, 
than  from  any  lack  of  talent  or  ability.  If  she  could  be  induced  to  make 
teaching  her  regular  business,  and  make  herself  familiar  with  the  views  of 
practical  educators,  bv  attending  Institutes  and  other  means,  1  have  no  doubt 
that  in  a  short  time  she  would  occupy  more  than  a  medium  position  in  her 

eofession.  The  winter  term  was  kept  by  a  gentleman  who,  in  his  situation, 
bored  under  many  disadvantageous  eircumstances.  In  the  first  place  the 
house,  though  repaired  not  many  years  since,  is  not  what  it  should  be ;  it 
ia  badly  seated,  and  badly  arranged.  In  the  second  place,  tbe  attendance 
was  irregular^  many  of  the  scholars  being  from  the  foreign  i)opulatiohr 
who  take  out  little  interest  in  the  progress  or  attendance  of  their  children. 
And  in  the  third  place,  although  so  much  has  been  said  and  done  through- 
out the  State,  and  especiallv  m  many  Districts  in  this  town,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  common  schools,  nothing  seems  to  have  disturbed  the  auiet  of  Dis- 
trict No.  3.  TViey  have  not  been  moved  iirom  the  even  tenor  of  their  way, 
their  long  established  habit  of  doing  nothing  has  net  been  broken  in  upon  or 
changed.  Yet,  notwithstanding  ali  thiss  Uie  teachers'  labors  were  not  aU 
k>6t.  There  were  some  who  profitted  by  the  opportunity  afforded  them, 
and  the  school  in  general,  made  as  much  progress  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected. 
District  No.  4.— Here  the  house  is  new,  neat  and  convenient.     The 

teacher  of  the  summer  term.  Miss  ,  has  more  system  and  method 

in  her  manner  of  teaching,  than  the  femcde  teachers  of  the  town  generally 
have.    I  visited  her  school  but  once.   I  was  well  pleased  with  what  I  saw,. 
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and  presume  she  advaneed  her  school  in  a  commendable  de^ee.  The 
winter  term  was  kept  by  a  gentleman  not  without  ability,  ami  I  believe 
with  an  anxious  desire  to  be  a  proficient  in  his  business ;  amiable,  also*  aiHl 
kind  in  his  feelings,  but  still  with  nothing  very  prepossessing  in  his  external 
appearance,  and  a  sort  of  fierce,  rushing  manner  in  drivii^  at  the  object  he 
has  in  view,  but  little  calculated  to  quiet  the  nerves  of  children,  or  to  lead 
to  a  full  development  of  their  powers  of  mind.  I  did  not  visit  near  the  close 
of  the  term,  bemff  misinformed  in  regard  to  the  time,  and  cannot,  conse- 
quently, speak  of  the  progress  of  the  school. 

District  No.  5. — The  summer  term  in  this  district  was  kept  by  Miss 
■  ■  .  in  a  house  better  calculated  for  any  thing  else  than  a  school-house. 
She  labored  against  wind  and  tide  with  presevering  industry  and  a  fair 
amount  of  tact  and  skill,  but  how  fortunatek,  surrounded  bv  such  aids,  the 
committee  ccui  imagine  better  than  I  can  describe.  But  the  winter  term 
opened  under  difiierent  auspices.  The  old  house  was  deserted,  a  new. 
beautiful  and  commodious  one  erected  in  its  stead,  and  the  school  divided 
into  a  Grammar  and  Primary  Department.  The  former  under  the  charge 
of  a  male,  and  the  latter  under  the  charge  of  a  female  teacher.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say  much  of  the  teacher  in  the  Grammar  Department 
He  is  well  known  throughout  the  State  as  a  successful  teacher,  and  one 
of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  popular  education.  In  his  school  he  is  an 
industrious,  hard-working  man,  ana  in  addition  to  that,  he  works  all  over 
the  district  out  of  school.  If  I  were  going  to  make  any  suggestion  to  him 
in  regard  to  his  teaching,  it  would  be,  that  his  efforts  to  have  every  thing 
so  correct  as  not  to  oifend  his  ear,  to  be  cautious  that  his  criticisms  are  not 
so  nice,  frequent  and  continuous  as  to  ofiend  the  scholar,  and  thus  produce 
an  opposing  instead  of  a  co-operating  spirit.  New  lite  and  new  spirit  has 
been  oreatned  into  the  community,  into  the  parent,  into  the  scholar.  The 
school  has  become  a  thing  of  consequence,  the  new  school -house  is  looked 
at,  the  school  talked  about  and  visited,  and  under  such  circumstances,  pro- 
gress is  certain.  I  regret  exceedingly  not  being  able  to  visit  this  school 
at  the  close  of  the  term,  but,  as  in  No.  4,  was  misinformed  as  to  the  time. 
The  lady  in  charge  of  the  Primary  Department,  has  labored  with  all  her 
power  and  abiUty.  The  best  can  do  no  more.  She  does  not  excel  in  the 
business. 

District  No.  6.— The  school-house  here  is  a  miserable  old  shell.  The 
school  quite  large  and  deserving  of  better  treatment.  The  summer  term 
was  under  chcu-ge  of  a  female  teacher.  I  visited  her  school  but  once,  aad 
then  perhaps  under  unfavorable  circumstances  to  her.  The  school  had 
not  been  visited  frequently,  if  at  all,  and  the  scholars  did  not  probably 
acquit  themselves  eus  well  as  they  would  have  done,  if  they  had  been  more 
accustomed  to  seeing  company ;  and  there  might  also  have  been  some  em- 
barrassment on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  There  appeared  to  be  some  con- 
cision and  want  of  system,  but  I  express  no  opinion  in  relation  to  the  ability 
or  ultimate  success  of  the  teacher.  At  the  commencement  of  the  winter 
term,  the  prospect  for  the  prosperity  of  this  school  was  not  the  most  encour- 
aging, the  teacher  having  to  labor  under  most,  if  not  all,  the  difficulties 
enumerated  in  the  case  of  the  teacher  in  District  No.  3.  The  teacher, 
however,  not  only  improved  himself,  but  improved  his  school,  so  that  at 
the  close,  the  progress  made  was  very  creditable  to  all  concerned.  I  wiU 
throw  in  here,  a  word  of  advice  to  trustees.  I  met  the  teacher  of  this 
school  at  one  of  our  town  Institutes,  and  heard  of  his  attending  one  in  the 
city  of  Providence.  From  that  day  a  marked  changed  was  ofiiservable  in 
the  appearance  of  his  school,  and  to  this  cause,  1  doubt  not,  was  owing 
the  comparatively  happy  termination  of  his  labors.  If.  therefore,  trustees 
would  encourage  teacners  to  attend  the  Institutes,  they  would  be  amply 
repaid  by  their  more  efficient  labors,  even  if  the  time  during  such  attendance 
should  be  given  them.  That  plan  is  practiced  in  some  districts  in  the  town, 
and  I  think  should  be  in  ail. 

District  No.  7. — House  bad,  out  of  repair,  badly  located,  no  seats  fit  for 
use,  in  fact  worthless.  The  school,  both  summer  and  winter,  under  the 
charge  of  the  same  teacher,  a  lady  who  possesses  a  remarkably  mild, 
leachable  and  inqairing  spirit,  and  inAises  the  same  into  her  pupils.    Her 
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school,  I  thiDk.  is  the  best  speciman  of  the  right  kind  of  government  in 
the  town :  not  that  is  stiller ;  not  that  it  is  more  rigorous,  but  there  is  that 
kind,  famuiar  and  affectionate  intercouse  which  draws  out,  instead  of  crush- 
ing inquiry  in  the  infant  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  it  protects  itself  from 
kSe  loquacity,  and  secures  obedience  without  the  frequent  use  of  ibrcible 
or  coercive  meajsures.  I  have  visited  her  school  several  times,  emd  always 
with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure.  Will  not  that  district  provide  a  more  eonve- 
nient  house  for  her  useful  labors'^ 

District  No.  8.— I  visited  the  summer  term  of  this  school  but  once,  and 
judging,  from  the  short  acquaintance  1  had  with  the  teacher,  a  female,  t 
should  think  her  intellectual  qualifications  were  sufficient,  but  of  too  ner- 
vous and  excitable  a  temperament  for  such  a  trying  situation.  On  visiting 
the  school  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  term,  I  was  agreeably  sur- 

Erised  at  the  clian^e  which  had  been  wrought.  A  new  house  had  been 
uilt,  and  a  gradation  of  schools  established.  The  Grammar  Department 
under  the  charge  of  a  male,  and  the  Primary,  under  the  charge  of^a  female 
teacher.  The  Grammar  Department  exhibited  a  pleasing  aiipearance,  and 
the  teacher  showed  himself  to  be  a  skillful  and  practical  man  in  his  business. 
Here,  too,  as  in  District  No.  5,  the  new  house  had  produced  its  effects ; 
every  thing  appeared  prosj^erous  anH  flourishing.  This  state  of  things. 
however,  sunered  a  material  drawback  by  the  abrupt  departure  of  me 
teacher.  When  I  visited  the  school  the  second  time,  I  found  his  place 
filled  by  a  worthy  and  estimable  man.  I  doubt  not,  but  he  has  evidently 
mistaken  his  calling.  He  has  now  lefl,  and  the  school  is  at  present  con- 
ducted by  a  gentleman  I  am  unacquainted  wiUi,  but  whose  reputation  as  a 
teacher  stands  high.  The  teacher  in  the  Primary  Department  is  laboring 
assiduously.  She  is  a  lady  of  talents  and  experience  in  teaching,  and  the 
school  is  in  a  fburishin^  condition. 

District  No.  9.— This  is  a  district  comprising  a  considerable  extent  of 
territorv,  with  a  very  sparse  population.  The  house  is  a  small,  but  tolera- 
bly good  one,  so  located  that  but  one  family  in  the  district  can  get  to  it  with- 
out traveling  a  long  distance  or  crossing  the  lots.  No  school  was  kept  in 
the  summer  seas<ni.  There  are  but  few  scholars  in  the  winter  term,  and 
those  mostly  small  The  teacher  discharged  his  duties  tolerably  well,  and 
his  school  made  some  progress.  Perhaps  it  is  in  as  good  condition  as  the 
circumstances  will  admit. 

District  No.  10. — I  called  twice  at  the  house  daring  the  summer  term, 
but  unfortunately  at  the  time  of  vacation.  I  visited  the  school  several 
times  daring  the  winter  term,  but  derived  more  pleasure  from  the  first 
than  from  any  subseauent  visit.  The  school  did  not  improve  at  ail  in 
order  or  decorum,  and  in  other  respects,  only  in  a  limited  degree. 

I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  in  a  brief  manner  endeavored  to  give  you  a  his- 
tory of  my  labors,  confining  myself  mainly  to  a  narrative  oflacts,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  enable  you  to  see  the  schools  as  I  have  seen  them,  and  to 
know  what  I  have  learned  respecting  them.  The  duties  assigned  me  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  pleasant  T  have  spent  my  time  in  the  schools  in 
listening  to,  and  witnessing  their  every  day  exercises ;  in  talking  to  the 
scholars;  in  advising  with  the  teachers,  and  sometimes  in  personally  con* 
ducting  the  exercises.  By  teachers  ana  by  trustees  where  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  them,  I  have  been  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  attention,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  none  but  the  most  friendly  relations 
subsist.  Very  respectfully, 

JOS.  T.  8ISS0N. 
Agent  School  CommiUee. 

By  the  above  report  it  will  be  seen  that  while  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  some  districts,  that  in  others  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of 
interest  to  common  school  education.  We  call  special  attention  to  the  fact 
stated  by  Mr.  Sisson,  that  whenever  a  commodious  and  pleasant  school- 
house  is  provided,  that  then  both  parents  and  children  feel  more  interest 
in  the  school,  and  the  teacher  is  inspired  with  a  commendable  desire  to  per- 
form his  duties  well. 

Your  committee  feel  that  they  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  parents  the 
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* 
necessity  of  a  personal  interest  in  the  schools  to  which  they  send  their 
children.  During  the  past  year  upwards  of  three  thousand  dollars  have 
been  expended  in  the  support  of  the  free  schools  of  this  town,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  not  one-half  the  benefit  has  been  received  from 
this  money  which  might  have  resulted  from  it,  had  the  parents  in  the 
several  districts  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  schools ;  seen  that  their 
children  were  regulcu*  and  punctual  in  their  attendance ;  encouraged  the 
teachers  by  visiting  the  schools,  and  thus  prompted  them  to  renewed 
efforts  and  diligence  in  their  dutiea 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  teachers  wfll  perform  their  duties  well, 
if  those  for  whom  they  work  take  no  interest  m  the  matter,  and  do  not 
core  whether  they  do  their  duty  or  not. 

We  also  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  irregular  attendance  of 
scholars.  This  is  a  CTcat  evil  and  one  which  parents  should  endeavor 
by  all  means  to  remedy.  According  to  the  reports  received  by  us  from 
teachers  and  trustees,  it  apoears  that  the  average  regular  attendance 
upon  the  free  schools  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  children  in 
the  town.  In  some  districts  not  more  than  one-fOlh  of  the  children  are 
regular  attendants  at  school,  and  in  all,  the  attendance  is  much  less  than 
it  should  be. 

Your  committee  think  it  hardly  fair  that  those  districts  which  take  h'ttle 
or  no  interest  in  the  schools,  and  no  pains  to  have  a  full  and  prompt 
attendance  of  the  children,  should  draw  the  same  proportion  or  school 
money  as  other  districts,  where  both  time  and  pains  are  liberally  devoted 
to  have  their  money  well  spent  Unless  this  evil  is  remedied,  your  com- 
mittee will  feel  bound  to  recommend  that  the  school  money  be  divided 
according  to  the  average  attendance ;  or  in  some  other  way  which  shall 
be  more  just  than  the  present  mode,  to  those  districts  which  take  pains 
to  have  it  well  emd  economically  applied.* 

Your  committee  would  here  agam  recommend  that  the  town  continue 
its  appropriation  for  a  visiting  committee.  In  order  to  improve  our  schools 
we  must  Know  their  deficiencies,  and  these  we  never  shall  know  unless 
a  suitable  person  is  appointed  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  have  the  general 
oversight  and  superintendence  of  all  the*  free  schools  in  the  town.  The 
experience  of  the  last  year  has  convinced  your  committee  of  this,  and 
the  report  of  Mr.  Sisson  will  evidence  to  any  one,  not  only  that  our  school 
system  is  in  no  danc^er  of  becoming  perfect,  but  also  that  great  improve- 
ments are  still  needed.  We  trust  the  town  will  vote  such  a  sum  as  will 
enable  the  committee  to  keep  an  agent  employed  for  several  months  in  the 
year. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  urgently  press  upon  the  town  the  neces- 
sity of  still  larger  appropriations  oischoof  money.  This  is  made  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  the  larger  number  of  scholars,  of  the  higher  quali- 
fications demanded  of  teachers,'  and  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  every 
good  citizen,  to  see  to  it  that  ample  provision  is  made  by  the  town  for  the 
education  of  its  children. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  school  committee  of  the 
town  of  North  Providence. 

J.  H.  WILLARD,  Chmman, 
S.  Qano  Benedict,  S'cretary. 

North  Providence,  May  ^,  1848. 

*  The  kiw  reqaires  that  one-half  of  the  State,  and  the  entire  town  appropriation,  abafl  be 
dlitributed  among  the  ■everal  districts  according  to  the  number  of  children  within  the  limit*  of 
eaeb.  under  the  age  of  15  years.  The  remaining  moiety  of  the  State  Aind  is  to  be  apportioned 
aecording  to  the  daily  average  attendance  in  the  respective  schools.  The  last  returns  from  Di»> 
trict  No.  3.  are  as  follows : 

Whole  number  under  15  jrears,  174;  daily  average  attendance  of  all  ages,  35. 

While  such  disparity  prevails  between  the  aggregate  and  average  returns  of  this  and  some 

other  districts,  not  much  in  advance  of  this,  it  is  obvious  that  their  dividends  must  not  only  be 

Qi^iist.  but  also  exceed  any  frugal  expenditure  that  can  be  made  of  them.    District  No.  3  has 

more  than  $150  of  its  last  apportionment  now  lying  unexpended  in  the  town  treasury.    Oer- 

ioly  these  are  matters  worthy  of  immediate  investigation  and  lefonn. 


SCITUATE. 

Second  Annual  Heport  of  the  School  Committee  foh  1848. 

In  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  them  b]r  the  laws  of  the  State, 
ihe  school  committee  .beg  leave  to  submit  to  their  fellow-citizens  an  ac- 
count of  their  doing  for  the  vear ;  and  to  offer  a  few  sugfi^estions  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  best  means  lor  their  improve- 
ment 

In  the  year  1800,  the  l^isYature  passed  an  act*  for  the  establishment  of 
free  schools  throughout  the  State.  Previous  to  that  time  schools  were 
supported  entirely  by  individual  effort  and  liberality.  Good  schools  un- 
douhledly  existed  previous  to  that  time ;  lor  the  wealthy,  who  know  how 
.  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  learning,  will  not  be  backward  in  the  sup- 
port t>f  schools.  Their  children  will  be  educated,  cost  what  it  may.  But 
for  those  who  are  lavored  with  a  less  portion  of  this  world's  goods,  lor  the 
^eat  majority  of  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laboring  men  of  the  country, 
Irec  schools  must  be  established,  or  a  fearful  amount  of  ignorance,  pau- 
perism and  crime  -will  inevitably  follow. 

The  law  of  1800  met  with  such  opposition  that  it  was  repealed  in  1803, 
Providence  being  the  only  town  in  the  State  in  which  it  was  carried  into 
effect.  And  if  we  were  to  state,  that  to  her  free  schools  is^  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  be  attributed  the  growth  and  nrosperity  of  the  city,  it  would  be 
saying  no  more  than  has  been  repeatedly  said  by  some  of  her  most  distin- 
guifihed  citizens,  and  largest  tax  payers.  And  it  may  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  other  towns  would  have  found  it  much  to  their  interest  to 
have  adhered  to  the  law  as  did  the  (then)  town  of  Providence. 

In  1828,  alter  much  exertion  on  tne  part  of  the  friends  of  poptdar  edu- 
cation, a  new  law,  the  basis  of  the  present  school  law,  was  passed  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  of  both  branches  of  the  legidature.  This  act  re- 
quired the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  not  less  than  ia^re^  nor  more 
Uian  twenty-one,  who  had  power  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  which 
thev  might  deem  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  schools,  to  employ 
ana  dismiss  teachers,  to  locate  new  school-houses,  and  change  the  loca- 
tion of  old  ones,  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  number,  and  mcuce  such  by- 
laws and  regulations,  not  inconeistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  as  they 
mi£:ht  judge  necessary  or  expedient 

Under  this  act  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  town  of  Scituate, 
who  divided  the  town  into  school  districts,  two  miles  square,  making 
only  twelve  £fltricts,  and  submitted  a  report  of  their  doings  to  ihe  town. 
This  arrangement,  though  commendable  in  itself,  did  not  eeem  to  meet 
the  approbation  or  the  town,  on  the  ground  that  the  school-houses  then 
erected  were  not  situatea  so  as  to  accommodate  the  new  formed  dis- 
tricts. Another  committee  was  subsequently  appointed,  who  divided 
the  town  into  the  present  arrangement  of  districts  by  CTouping  together 
Boch  neighborhoods  as  could  behest  accommodated  by  the  old  houses,  and 
causing  the  erection  of  but  few  new  ones.  This  undoubtedly  was  the 
cheaper  mode  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
has  not  been,  or  will  not  be,  much  dearer  in  the  course  of  years. 

The  number  of  scholars  registered  during  the  year  1846-7.  was  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-seven— average  daily  attendance,  five  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  number  of  scholars  registered  during  the  year  1847-8,  (two 
districts  not  heard  from)  was  about  eight  hundred  and  forty— average 
daily  attendance  about  five  hundred  and  sixty,  making  for  two  years,  lor 
ueventeen  districts,  an  average  attendance  of  thirty-two  scholars,  and  for 
twelve  districts,  an  average  attendance  of  about  forty -five  scholars  each. 

•SeeJoanialofBliodeIalaiidlBitttat0ofIii8tnicUoii,voLS,p.67,  forUie  FintAuaBl  Re- 
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If  we  deduct  from  the  above,  the  number  belonging  to  three  of  the 
larger  districts,  the  average  number  for  the  remaining  mne  districts  would 
be  only  thirtv-two  scholars  each— a  number  by  no  means  too  large  to  be 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  both  teacher  and  scholar.  And  it  certainly 
requires  no  argument  to  show  that  it  is  cheaper,  and  better,  to  maintain 
twelve  good  schools  than  seventeen  poor  ones. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  so  many  new  school-houses,  and  the  repair- 
ing of  so  many  old  ones,  it  can  hardly  he  questioned  that  the  number  or  dis- 
tricts might  have  been  reduced,  and  m  some  of  the  more  densely  populated 
ones,  8clu>ols  of  a  superior  grade  profitably  established.  Whether  it  is  too 
late  to  obtain  ^e  advantages  of  such  a  course,  time  will  alone  determine* 

Soon  after  our  apjpointment,  a  meeting  was  held,  and  the  committee 
organized  by  appointing  J.  Angell,  cheurman,  and  S.  ratterson,  secretary. 

We  have  met  nine  times  for  the  transaction  of  business,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  quarterly^  meetings  required  by  law.  We  have  determined  the 
boundaries  of  Districts  Nos.  13,  14  and  17,  and  have  approved  of  plans 
of  new  houses  in  Districts  Nos.  9  and  17.  James  £.  Roberts  and  Sam- 
uel A.  Winsor,  have  been  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  board,  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  George  Yeaw  ajid  Harley  P.  Angell. 

The  examination  of  teachers,  and  the  visiting  of  schools,  are  amon^  the 
most  important  duties  required  of  the  committee.  In  the  examination  of 
teachers,  we  preferred  to  examine  by  the  whole  board,  but  other  duties 
being  so  many  smd  so  burdensome,  it  was  thought  adviseable  to  appoint  a 
sub-committee  for  that  purpose,  which  committee  consistsofS.  A.  Winsor 
and  T.  K.  Newhall. 

We  would  here  remark,  that  while  we  have  been  pleased  with  the  ex- 
amination and  success  of  some  of  the  teachers,  of  others  we  can  only  say 
that  if  they  were  not  such  as  we  desired,  they  were  the  best  that  were 
ofiered.  vVe  cannot  but  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  good  teachers,  and  no  difficulty  in  sustaining  them.  We 
have  deemed  it  aHvisable,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  little  present  evil,  to  give 
to  those  who  live  among  us,  who  belong  to  our  own  town  or  State,  and 
have  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  own  schools— to  those  who  have 
character,  reputation,  their  all  at  stake  here — at  least  an  equal  chance  with 
those  from  a£roac^— whose  only  obiect,  perhaps,  is  the  "  loaves  and  fishes," 
without  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  flock. 

Visiting  Schools.— The  plan  for  the  performanceof  this  part  of  our  duty- 
was,  to  assign  to  each  member  of  the  comnuttee,  a  certain  number  of  dis- 
tricts, that  each  might  be  visited  according  to  law.  Some  of  the  commit- 
tee having  found  it  very  inconvenient  to  make  the  required  number  of  visits, 
other  members  h^ve  attempted  to  make  food  those  deficiencies.        ' 

We  can  hardly  forbear  suggesting,  in  this  connection,  the  importance  of 
providing  for  a  more  thorough  supervision  of  schools,  tnan  can  be  reason- 
aUy  expected  of  any  committee,  for  any  length  of  time,  who  are  not  com- 
pensated in  some  manner  for  their  arduous  service.  We  would,  therefore, 
respectfully  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  voters  of  this  town,  whether 
the  support  of  our  schools  does  not  involve  such  an  expense  as  would  not 
only  warrant,  but  imperiously  demand,  in  any  farming,  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  business,  the  appointment  of  some  suitable  person  to  see  that 
the  money  was  expended  m  the  most  judicious  manner.  And  shall  it  be 
said  that  the  education  of  our  children,  the  girls  and  boys  who  are  soon  to 
become  the  men  and  women  of  the  State — that  developing  the  mind— ud- 
fbldinff  the  intellect,  and  forming  and  disciplining  the  powers  of  the  soul, 
is  of  less  consequence  than  farming,  manufacturing,  or  mercantile  busi* 
ness?  The  advantages  resulting  from  a  thorough  supervision  of  our 
schools  would  seem  too  obvious  to  need  a  relation  here.  Who  can  fail 
to  see  that  such  supervision,  when  properly  conducted,  roust  exert  a  pow- 
erful influence  over  both  teacher  and  scholar  ?  Where  is  the  teacher,  be 
he  ever  so  faithful  and  conscientious,  who,  were  he  aware  that  his  school, 
in  common  with  all  the  other  schools  of  the  town,  was  to  be  visited  by  a 
persc^  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  year,  a 
report  would  \^  made  to  the  town,  and  perhaps  to  the  world,  of  his  com- 
parative standincr  and  success,  that  would  not  make  still  greater  exer- 
tions to  give  his  school  that  life  and  activity,  yet  quietness,  ai2l  genUeness, 
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80  esseDtiai  to  its  prosperity.  Nor  would  such  a  measure  necessarily  be 
attended  with  much  expense.  A  person  might,  as  is  the  case  in  several 
of  the  towns  in  this  State,  be  employed  to  visit  each  school  twice,  once 
near  the  commencement,  and  once  towards  the  close  of  each  term,  for  a 
moderate  compensation.  And  who  can  tell  the  benefits  that  would  result 
from  it?  How  long  would  complaints  of  the  incompetency  and  inelficiency 
of  teachers,  be  heard? 

Uniformity  of  Text  Books.— This  is  another  subject  that  has  occupied 
our  earnest  attention.  We  have  flrenerally  adopted  such  books  as  noi  only 
seemed  to  us  most  suitable,  but  also  which  seemed  to  be  most  favorably 
received  throughout  the  Stati.  And  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating 
that  there  is  now  the  most  pleasing  prospect  that  there  will  soon  be  a  gen- 
eral uniformity  of  books,  not  only  m  the  schools  of  this  town,  but,  with  lew 
exceptions,  throughout  the  State. 

By  an  arrangement  effected  with  the  publishers,  the  new  books  have 
generally  been  obtained  at  exceedingly  low  rates,  thereby  saving  to  the 
town  some  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  outfit ;  and  if  the  arrangement  is 
adhered  to.  a  handsome  yearlv  saving  may  be  realized  for  the  future. 

The  reaainess  with  wnich  the  new  oooks  have  been  procured  and  intro- 
duced, we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  pleasing  indication  of  mterest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  our  schools. 

Rules  and  Regulations.— The  subject  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  schools,  has  occupied  considerable  of  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  cannot  but  regard  this  subject  as  one  of  great  importance. 
They  have  attempted  to  define,  more  definitely,  the  duties  of  both  teacher 
and  scholar ;  to  state  in  general  terms,  what  ought  to  be  expected  of  eacfau 
They  have  endeavored  to  require  nothing  impracticable,  nothing  objection- 
able, nothing  repugnant  to  the  immutable  prmciples  of  right,  of  justice,  of 
virtue. 

And  in  this  connection  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  depends,  in  a 
great  degree,  upon  parents  and  school  officers  to  determine  whether  these 
rules  shall  be  productive  of  the  good  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  from 
them  or  not.  If  teachers  and  scholars  find  their  patrons  and  parents  are 
willing  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  before  condemning  them,  there  need  be 
no  fear  for  the  result.  In  preparing  these  rules  we  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  examining  the  rules  of  several  of  the  neighboring  towns. 

Had  something  similar  to  these  rules  been  adopted  and  carried  into  effect 
some  twenty  years  ago,  as  the  committee  were  tnen  fully  authorized  to  do, 
we  cannot  out  believe  that  our  schools  would  have  been  in  a  much 
more  efficient  and  elevated  condition  than  they  are  at  present. 

But  we  would  not  dwell  too  much  nor  too  long  on  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture,  the  imperfections  of  our  schools.  There  is  a  brighter,  a  more 
encouraging  view  of  the  subject  which  we  more  willingly  present.  The 
number  of  school-houses  erected,  or  thoroughly  repaired,  show,  not  only 
what  was  the  sad  condition  that  rendered  so  much  necessary  to  be  done, 
but  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  and  upon  which  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  town,  that  the  people  are  awake 
to  the  importance  of  providing  ^ood  school-houses,  as  a  preliminary  but 
important  step  towards  the  attammcnt  of  good  schools. 

The  following  statement  will  show  nearly  what  has  been  done  by  some 
of  the  districts.  We  shall  hereafter  take  occasion  to  state  what,  in  our 
opinion^  ought  to  be  done  in  the  remaining  districts. 

In  District  No.  1,  the  school-house  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and 
new  seated,  in  an  improved  style,  at  an  expense  of  about  S300. 

District  No.  2  have  built  a  new  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
and  purchased  and  thoroughly  repaired  the  old  house  on  the  east  side, 
fitting  up  both  buildings  in  good  style,  at  an  expense,  for  buildings  and 
Iot8,of|l700.  ^        6  /    , 

District  No.  4  have  thoroughly  repaired  their  school-room,  putting  in 
new  seats,  and  papering  and  pamting  the  room  in  a  very  neat  manner, 
at  an  expense  or  $300. 

District  No,  6  live  purchased  their  school-house  and  repaired  the  in- 
side, putting  in  new  seats,  building  an  entry  or  porch,  thereby  enlarging 
the  room,  at  an  expense  of  about  #425;  besides  raising  about  $40  mwe, 
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for  a  bell,  apparatus,  and  outline  maps,  and  papering  the  room,  b^  vol* 
untary  suDscription.  This  district  has  the  best  apparatus  of  any  district 
in  the  town.  Their  house  is  too  smaQ,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  built  a  new  one. 

District  No.  7,  voted  last  fall  to  repair  and  paint  their  house ;  but  a 
portion  of*  the  district  objecting  to  this,  unless  the  location  of  the  house 
could  be  changed,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  premises, 
who  recommended  that  the  house  be  located  near  the  "  White  Oaks,"  be- 
tween Thomas  Youngr's  and  Charles  Carpenter's,  where  it  was  origin- 
allv  located  by  the  scnool  committee,  some  eighteen  years  ago.  The 
doings  of  the  sub-committee  were  approved  by  the  board,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  house  changed^  as  recommended  by  them.  From  this  decis- 
ion of  the  committee,  the  district,  or  rather  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  have  appealed  to  the  commissioner  of  public  schools.* 
District  No.  o  nave  repaired  their  house,  at  an  expense  of  $235. 
District  No.  9,  ( Hope  District)  have  erected  a  new  house  containing  two 
^ood,  well  finished  rooms,  furnished  with  cast  iron  revolving  chairs,  turn- 
ms  upon  a  swivel.  Each  scholar  is  provided  with  a  comfortable  seat,  to 
wnich  he  has  free  access,  without  in  the  least  interfering  with,  or  disturb- 
ing those  who  sit  near  him.t  The  house  cost,  above  the  underpinning, 
91500;  underpinning,  lot.  grading,  apparatus,  &c.,  ^^00,  making  a  total  of 
#2100,  which  was  raised  with  great  unanimity.  The  prospect  is,  that 
under  the  present  favorable  influences,  this  will  soon  become  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  town. 

District  No.  10  erected  a  school-house  shortly  before  the  present  law 
went  into  operation,  under  the  act  authorizing  districts  to  build  school- 
houses,  &c.,  at  an  expense  of  8275.  The  seats  and  desks  of  this  house 
are  of  bad  pattern,  and  badly  arranged.  A  little  additional  expense  would 
make  it  a  good  house. 

District  T^Io.  11.  The  house  in  this  district  has  been  fUrnished  with 
new  seats,  of  good  pattern,  though  badly  arranged,  at  an  expense  oC 
$65, 

In  District  No.  13,  a  new  and  convenient  house,  well  finished,  and  fur- 
nished with  green  Venetian  blinds,  has  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  $625. 
In  District  No.  15,  a  new  house  of  smaller  dimensions,  yet  convenient 
for  a  small  school,  has  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  S440. 

District  No.  17,  finding  the  difference  between  repairing  their  old  house 
and  building  a  new  one,  to  be  comparatively  but  little,  determined  to  build 
a  good  house,  at  an  expense  of  about  ^700.  This  district  is  furnished  with 
outline  maps,  and  other  apparatus,  worth  about  $25,  obtained  bv  voluntary 
subscription :  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  for  obtaining  in  the  same 
manner,  a  beilt  for  the  new  house.  This  distrk^t,  in  proportion  to  its  amount 
of  taxable  property,  has  made  a  more  liberal  appropriation  for  a  school- 
house  than  any  other  district  in  the  town. 

The  ago^regate  amount  expended  within  a  little  more  than  two  years, 
for  repairing  and  erecting  school  houses,  is  about  $7165.  These  facts  speak 
volumes  for  the  interest  in  pubUc  schools,  and  augur  well  for  their  increas- 
ed prosperity  and  usefldness. 

Having  thus  stated  what  has  been  done  by  a  portion  of  the  districts  t>f 
the  town,  and  being  fuUv  convinced  that  a  good,  convenient  house,  is  a  very 
important  step  towards  the  attainment  of  good  schools,  your  committee 
proceed  to  a  more  unpleasant,  but  eaually  imperative  duty;  that  of  stating 
what,  in  their  opinion,  ou^ht  to  be  done  by  the  remaining  districts.  And 
they  will  consider  themselves  peculiarly  fortunate,  if  they  can  do  so  with- 
out creating  any  anfry  or  unpleasant  feelings.  But  if  they  are  not  thus 
fortunate,  they  will  nave  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  have  only 
discharged  a  duty  binding  upon  them  by  their  oath  of  office— which  should 
always  be  discharged  "  without  fear,  favor,  affection,  or  hope  of  reward." 

*  The  commiMioner  bu  reversed  the  decinon  of  the  school  committee,  and  located  tlw 
bonae  where  it  now  stands. 

t  Those  chaiged  with  the  erection  or  repair  of  schookbooses  hereafter,  win  do  weH  to  com- 
pare the  school  rooms  at  the  Hope  Tillage,  with  those  in  Districts  Nos.  S,  13,  and  17. 

X  Since  the  above  waa  in  type,  we  team  that  the  ben  has  been  procored. 
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District  No.  3,  needs  a  new  house,  or  at  least,  a  thorough  repair  and  new 
aeatinff  of  the  old  one. 

The  nouse  in  District  No.  5,  needs  repairing  and  new  seating.  A  small 
sum  will  be  eufiicient  to  do  this. 

The  house  in  District  No  7.  needs  repairing  and  new  seating,  which  we 
hope  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the  question  of  location  shall  be  settled. 

Districts  No.  12  and  14,  need  an  enlargement  and  thorough  repair  ot^heir 
old  houses,  or  what,  in  the  opinion  of  ^our  committee,  is  dictated  by  every 
consideration  ofeconomy,  practiced  utihty ,  and  the  best  interest  ol  the  schools 
— new  houses.  These  houses  are  so  small,  and  so  proportioned,  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  repair  and  arrange  them  so  as  to  make  them  convenient 
lor  such  large  districts. 

District  No.  16.  This  is  a  small  district,  and  has  a  small  house,  which- 
-needs  new  seats,  and  some  other  repairs.  A  small  sum  will  do  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  done  here. 

Having  spoken  thus  freely  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  our  schools, 
and  school-houses,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  suggest  a  few  things  for  their 
further  im])rovement. 

Their  beinjs^  so  many  good  and  convenient  school-rooms  in  the  town,  and 
the  commissioner  of  public  schools  having  done  so  much,  by  addresses  and 
publications,  to  bring  the  subject  of  school  architecture  before  the  public. 
It  seems  unnecessary  to  extend  this  report  with  remarks  upon  this  subject. 
There  are  two  points,  however,  upon  whk;h  we  can  hardly  torbear  to 
make  a  few  suggestions,  to  wit,  convenient  seats  and  ventilation. 

We  need  not  say  that  children  should  be  comibrtably  seated^  in  order 
to  make  much  progress  in  their  studies,  and  yet  too  many  oi  them  are 
obliged  to  sit  six  hours  in  the  day,  upon  slab  seats,  without  backs,  and  so 
high  that  they  cannot  rest  their  feet  upon  the  floor.  If  they  can,  under 
such  circumstances,  maintain  their  position,  and  keep  their  seats,  it  is  more 
than  ought  to  be  remiired  of  them.  These  seats  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  soon  be  among  the  '^  things  that  were/^ 

A  certain  amount  of  pure  air  being  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  ventila- 
tion. This  may  be  effected  by  openings  through  the  floor  and  ceiling,  or 
into  the  chimney,  which  may  be  closed  at  pletwure ;— or  by  lowering  the 
upper  sashes  of  the  windows.*  We  have  in  the  rules  and  regulations, 
enjoined  it  upon  teachers  to  take  especial  pains,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  to  keep  their  rooms  well  supplied  with  pure  air. 

Among  the  many  means  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  we  would 
mention  two  wholly  within  the  control  of  parents  and  guardians : 

1.  Visitation  oj  Schools,— Frequent  and  unceremonious  visits,  by  pa- 
rents, school-officers,  friends,  and  strangers,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  salutary 
influence  upon  both  teacher  and  scholar.  When  the  scholar  knows  that 
his  parents  feel  a  strong  interest  in  his  progress  and  conduct  at  school, 
that  progress  and  conduct  will  be  such  as  will  merit  their  approbation. 
We  would  respectfully  urge  it  upon  parents,  and  upon  all  interested,  to 
see  that  this  safe,  sure,  yet  cheap  method  oi  improvement  be  no  longer 
neglected. 

2.  Reftukaritv  and  Punctucdiiy  of  Attendance.— X  more  regular  and 
punctual  attenaance,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  means,  and  a  very  import- 
ant one  too,  of  improving  our  schools.  Parents,  who  detain  their  children 
from  school,  or  allow  them  to  detain  themselves  for  trivial  reasons,  can- 
not be  aware  of  the  injury  of  such  a  course,  not  merely  to  the  scholar  him- 
self, but  to  all  with  whom  he  is  connected  in  his  studies.  Indeed,  if  the 
evil  went  no  farther  than  the  loss  of  a  few  lessons  to  the  absent  scholar, 
we  would  not  trouble  you  or  ourselves  with  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

How  can  the  scholar  who  lost  an  important  lesson  yesterday,  and  per- 
haps loses  another  to-day,  be  prepared  to  understand  the  lesson  or  to- 
morrow, which  depends  entirely  upon  the  lessons  which  have  been  lost? 
Now,  what  can  the  teacher  do  in  such  cases?  The  class  must  go  forward, 

*  The  new  ventilating  ttove  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Hope  and  OayviUe  echool-boyaeiy  ia 
weB  woitfay  of  examination ;  and  aa  your  committee  think,  of  introduction. 
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or  there  will  be  no  progress,  and  the  delinquent  must  hobble  along  as  well 
as  he  can,  with  a  vague,  half-forined,  uncertain  idea  of  the'subject,  or  the 
whole  class  be  detained  until  he  has  recovered  his  standing ;  or,  as  a  last 
resort,  the  class  must  be  divided,  and  new  ones  formed,  and  the  teacher 
who  already  has  too  many  recitations  to  attend  to,  must  have  others,  and 
still  others,  crowded  upon  him,  until  his  classes  consist  of  but  single 
scholars.  Then  there  is  no  time  for  explanations,  demonstrations  or  re- 
views ;  and  it  is.  and  can  be  but  "alutle  here  cmd  a  little  theret^  and 
nothing  dfectual  any  wJiere. 

A  few  facts  will  show  that  we  do  not  speak  unadvisedly. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  1846-7,  was  only  about  65  per 
cent.,  and  for  the  year  1847-8,  as  far  as  heard  from,  70  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  scholars  registered,  making  for  the  two  years  past  an 
average  attendance  of  about  two-thirds  the  number  registered,  to  say  nothr 
ing  of^the  number  of  children  of  proper  age,  not  attending  any  school ; 
which  owing  to  defficiencies  in  the  district,  returns  cannotoe  fairly  pre- 
sented. Now,  if  the  averaee  daily  attendance  is  only  two-thirds  the  num- 
ber registered,  then  the  school  does  only  two-thirds  the  good  it  mi^ht  do, 
and  ouffht  to  do,  making  no  allowance  for  the  disturbance  in  classincatioD, 
&c.  Hut  if  we  make  any  allowance  for  that,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  one-half  of  the  time,  money  and  other  expenses  of  our  schools 
is  lost.  If  this  be  the  case,  will  not  parents  la/  these  things  to  heart,  and 
trv  to  provide  the  remedy.  The  remedy  is  a  simple  one,— regular,  season- 
able, daily  attendance. 

In  makijrig  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  schoote,  we  would  oy 
no  means  forget  me  improvement  of  teachers  themselves,  but  would  briefly 
notice  some  of  the  methods  by  which  the;^  may  be  benefitted. 

1.  Teachers'  Associations.— An  association  of  teachers,  meeting  at  stated 
intervals  in  the  different  districts,  in  which  the  various  subjects  pertaining 
to  schools  and  school  duties  shall  be  discussed,  and  the  methods  of  one 
teacher  presented,  illustrated,  and  compared  with  other  methods  of  other 
teachers,  must  exert  a  good  influence,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  pa- 
rents ana  friends  of  education. 

2.  Teachers^  Institutes.— Through  the  liberality  of  the  Commissioner  of 
public  schools,  three  of  these  Institutes  were  held  in  this  State  last  falL 
Many  were  also  held  in  other  States,  and  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the/ 
were  every  where  regarded,  both  by  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  their 
exercises,  and  by  spectators,  as  an  efficient  means  of  improvement. 

3.  A  Normal  School. — A  school  for  the  education  and  training  of  those 
who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  the  responsible  duties  of  a  teacher  ;  a  school 
that  will  prevent  the  rash  and  ignorant,  not  to  say  reckless  and  wicked 
experiynmling.  which  too  oflen  takes  place,  is  regarded  by  the  firiends  of 
education  as  the  all  important  mesisure  for  estabushiog  our  educational 
interests  and  improvements  on  a  sure  basis. 

Other  methods  of  improvement,  such  as  a  gradation  of  schools  in  popu- 
lous districts,  where  oy  he  younger  scholars  can  be  separated  from  the 
older  ones,  and  each  have  the  advantage  of  appropriate  teachers,  the  estab- 
lishment of  town,  village,  and  district  libraries,  wHl  readily  suggest  them- 
selves. 

In  conclusion,  we  woukl  respectfully  urge  the  consideration  of  one  or  two 
questions. 

Does  not  the  increase  of  this  town  in  wealth  and  population,  require  an 
increased  appropriation  for  the  support  of  our  schools? 

If  an  improved  condition  in  the  schools  of  Uher  towns  increases  the 
wealth  and  comfort  of  those  towns,  would  it  not  have  a  similar  effect  A«re  7 

Let  us  reflect  candidl}^,  and  act  as  becometh  those  who  have  the  welfare 
of  society  as  well  as  their  own,  at  heart. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Job,  Angell,  Daniel  Gould,  T.  K.  Newhall,  Samuel  A.  Winsor,  James  E 
Roberts,  Sylvester  Patterson,  school  committee. 
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Report  op  the  School  Committee  por  1848. 

The  School  Committee,  in  conformity  to  the  Public  School  Act,  have 
prepared,  and  would  respectfully  present  the  following  Report. 

On  reviewing  our  labors  during  the  past  school  year,  and  examining  the 
returns  from  the  several  Districts  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  Second 
Annual  Report,  we  find  on  the  one  hand  manv  things  to  cheer  and  en- 
courase  us,  while  on  the  other  some  insuperable  barriers  seem  to  inter- 
sect the  pathway  of  progress  to  that  high  standard  of  excellence  in  our 
public  school  system  which  we  now  view  only  in  the  dim  distance,  and 
which  united  action  and  untiring  vigilance  alone  can  reach.  It  is  our  object. 
however^  to  exhibit  a  faithful  picture,  diversified  with  its  true  light  ana 
shade,  without  flattering  the  vanity  or  misguiding  the  judgment  of  those 
interested  in  the  subject  of  common  school  education. 

At  the  close  of  tfie  school  year  ending  June,  1847,  was  submitted  the 
fini  Annual  Report  of  the  school  committee  ever  published  in  this  town, 
and  the  8*'Cond  Report  ever  made  in  any  form  on  the  subject  of  free 
schools.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  generally  prevailed  in 
relation  to  the  new  and  untried,  or  partially  tried,  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  the  want  of  proper  method  in  carrying  out  the  principles  of  that 
system  practically ;  there  were  required  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
much  extra  time  and  labor  in  obtaining  the  District  Returns,  and  collect- 
ing and  arranging  in  a  tangible  form  the  scattered  materials  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report,  as  required  by  law.  Although  the  same  difficulties  still 
exist  in  a  great  degree,  yet  they  will  doubtless  be  gradually  removed  as 
the  present  school  system  becomes  more  thoroughly  developed,  and  its 
principles  more  fully  incorporated  into  the  hearts  and  understandings  of 
the  people.  It  is  evident,  however,  while  these  circumstances  remain, 
they  must  operate  unfavorably  in  making  full  returns  to  the  State  Com- 
missioner, or  very  accurate  and  methodical  reports  to  the  town. 

But  obstacles  however  great  should  not,  discourage  us.  They  ought 
rather  to  increase  our  diligence  in  making  the  best  returns  we  can  with  the 
materials  within  our  reach.  An  imperfect  report  made  in  good  faith  is  bet- 
ter than  no  report.  If  we  cannot  present  what  we  like,  we  should  not  fail 
to  present  the  best  we  can.  Indeed  we  would  hail  that  feature  of  the  law 
which  makes  it  the  duty  ot  the  school  committee  to  submit  to  the  town  an 
annual  report  of  the  public  schools,  as  one  of  the  brightest  characteristics 
of  the  present  organization  of  our  free  school  system.  It  incites  the  officers 
who  superintendthe  public  schools  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty, 
and  tends  to  awaken  a  general  interest  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  popular 
«dueation.  It  presents  me  peoole  under  salutary  influences  with  just  that 
kind  of  knowleage  which  they  nave  an  undoubted  right  to  claim.  It  in- 
forms the  tax  payers  who  support  these  institutions  how  their  money  has 
been  expended. 
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As  the  school  years  are  successively  terminated,  and  the  town  is  called 
upon  to  replenish  an  exhausted  treasury,  the  fbilowinj?  queries  ought  to  be 
satisfaciorily  answered  to  the  public.  JEfeio  has  the  money  been  expended? 
Has  it  fiUJuled  the  intent  of  the  /air,  and  produced  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  good  7  What  oiistacles  are  stanainx  in  the  way  of  the  devotion 
and  improvement  of  our  public  schools  ^  and  vmat  means  can  be  devised  to 
remove  these  obstaxues?  The  above  inquiries  ver^  naturally  suggest  the 
following  arrangement  of  subjects  for  present  consideration. 

I.  Appropriations  and  Expenditures. 
H.  Condition  of  the  Schools. 
III.  Defects  and  Suggebtiuns  tor  Improvement. 

[.  Appropriations  and  Expenditures. 

The  amount  of  appropriations  for  the  support  of  public  schools  was 
greater  the  past  year,  both  from  the  town  and  districts,  than  in  any  former 
year ;  and  the  sources  from  whence  they  were  derived  are  as  follows. 

Received  from  the  state $2175  33 

Raised  by  town  tax, 2500  00 

Registry  tax,  616  83 

Total,  $5292  16 

The  town  we  believe  gave  no  specific  directions  how  the  $2500  voted 
last  year  for  the  support  of  schools  should  be  divided.  The  commit  tee  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  intention  was  to  distribute  it  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  for  the  apportionment  of  the  state's  money ;  hence  one 
half  of  the  above  sum  or  S*2644  80,  (rejecting  fractions)  was  equally  divi- 
ded among  thirty-five  districts,  giving  $75  60  to  each,  and  the  other  half 
was  apportionedf  to  the  several  districts  according  to  the  number  of  schol- 
ars in  average  attendance  the  precedinf^  year,  ^ving  SI  74  to  a  scholar. 

In  addition  to  this  general  appropriation,  particular  districts  have  raised 
by  rate  bills  and  by  tax  on  the  property  for  the  support  of  schools,  Ql  I6U  75 

Given  by  individuals, 276  00 

Also  raised  chiefly  by  private  donations  for  the  establishment 

of  libraries,  $1125  00 

For  school  apparatus, 50  00 

The  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  repairing  school-houses 
are  as  follow. 

No.   9  has  erected  a  new  house,  cotft f  360 

*'    10    "        *'  .«       •« 50Q 

"        23         "  "  II  «l  .1  JQQ 

"   30    "        **  .1       li         II 3Q0O 

**    36    "         "  I.       II         u  7Q() 

*•   27  has  voted  for  repairs,  150 

"    18  haw  voted  for  repedrs  and  lot, 500 

'*   29  has  raised  by  private  subscription  and  expended  for  repairs,    95 
It  appears  tJiat  five  new  school  housesTiave  been  erected  the  past  year. 
at  an  affgregale  expense  of  $5260,  and  three  old  ones  have  been  repeurea 
or  voted  to  be  repaired  at  the  expense  of  $745. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  expenditures  for  all  school-purposes 
during  the  year : 
Appropriations  from  the  town  and  state,        .       .     '  .        $5292  16 

Raised  by  districts  and  individuals, 1135  75 

Donations  for  libraries  and  apparatus, 1175  00 

Aggregate  amount  for  building  and  repairing  school  houses,    6005  00 

Total,  $13,907  91 

This  is  the  sum  expended  in  our  town  the  past  year  for  the  express  ob- 
ject of  elevating  the  conditionof  our  public  schools— of  advancing  the  cause 
of  popular  education ;  and  if  rightly  applied  the  town  is  so  much  the  richer, 
but  irwron^ly  applied  it  is  so  much  the  poorer.  How  important,  then,  that 
the  expenditure  of  such  an  amount  have  a  judicious  oversight  in  order  to 
answer  fully  the  high  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  What  a  vast 
amount  of  good  is  capable  of  bein^  efiected  by  such  a  mighty  engine  of 
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power,  ifproperly  directed !    On  the  contrary,  how  much  evil  may  be  pro- 
daced  by  neglect  or  wrong  direction  of  such  means. 

II.  Condition  of  ths  Schoou. 

1.  Boundaries  of  districta  and  location  of  school'houges.—There  are  now 
thirty -four  school  districts  instead  of  thirty-six  as  last  year  reported :  dis- 
trict No.  20  having  been  dissolved,  and  Nos.  30  and  22  united.  Such  alter- 
ations have  also  been  made  in  the  lines  of  other  districts  as  seemed  best 
suited  to  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  boundaries  of  some 
oFthe  districts  have  been  more  accurately  defined  without  materially  alter- 
ing their  territorial  limits,  while  all  have  been  revised  or  rewritten,  and  re- 
turned to  the  town  clerk  ibr  record. 

The  location  of  school-houses  is  a  subject  of  much  importance,  and  has 
been  one  of  perplexing  consideration  to  the  committee.  And  while  thev 
have  endeavored  to  discharge  their  duty  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their 
best  iudgment,  they  have  been  unable  m  siiecial  cases  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  all  concerned,  or  even  to  satisfy  themselves. 

It  has  sometimes  been  impossible  to  purchase  land  where  the  committee 
deemed  a  proper  site  for  a  school-Hbuse,  and  hence  thev  have  been  obliged 
to  accept  locations  they  by  no  means  preferred.  And  the  committee  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  if  they  have  ^iven  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
either  to  individuals  or  to  districts,  in  the  location  of  school-houses,  and  the 
alteration  of  district  boundaries,  they  feel  justified  in  the  belief  that  they 
have  done  the  best  they  could.  When  called  upon  to  attend  to  these  mat- 
ters, wherever  any  material  change  seemed  necessary  to  be  made,  affect- 
ing districts  collectively,  or  individuals,  the  committee  have  invariably 
given  such  districts  an  opportunity  of  a  fair  hearing,  and  have  consulted  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  individuals  thus  atiected,  and  then  acted,  or  endeav- 
ored to  act  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  duty  and  the  best  good  of  the 
schools. 

2.  Improvement  in  school-houses  —The  sentiment  seems  to  be  g[ainioff 
ground  that  a  good  school-house  is  indispensable  to  a  good  school.  As  well 
may  we  expect  that  effects  can  be  produced  without  causes,  or  ends  at- 
tained without  means,  as  that  good  schools  can  be  had  without  their  essen- 
tial prerequisites.  It  is  true,  a  very  poor  school  may  be  taught  in  a  good 
school-house,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  a  very  good  school  cannot  be  taught 
in  a  verp  poor  school-house.  There  may  be  a  great  s€u;rifice  of  time  and 
money  m  a  good  school- house  by  poor  teachers  and  bad  management,  but 
the  wisest  and  best  of  teachers,  under  the  most  judicious  management, 
cannot  wholly  redeem  the  sacrifice  in  a  bad  school-house,  and  hence  it  is 
good  policy  as  well  as  prudent  economy  for  the  districts  to  build  good 
school-houses — to  furnish  suitable  places  for  the  schools,  in  order  to  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  public  appropriations,  and  we  are  happy  to  observe 
an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  districts  to  procure  respectable 
houses,  and  to  furnish  such  conveniences  as  are  conducive  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  the  general  improvement  and  good  order  of 
the  school. 

The  five  new  school-houses  erected  in  our  town  the  past  year,  at  an 
average  expense  of  $1200  each,  afford  striking  evidence  that  tne  business 
of  improving  our  public  schools  is  no  longer  a  matter  merely  to  be  talked 
about,  or  an  idle  fancy  existing  only  in  the  imagination,  but  that  the  great 
work  of  raising  upon  a  sure  basis  the  standard  of  common  school  education 
hoia  really  om  earnestly  commenced. 

The  decided  improvement  in  the  number  and  condition  of  our  school- 
houses,  will  clearly  appear  by  reference  to  our  last  annual  report.  Out  of 
thirty-six  districts,  twelve  only  were  supplied  with  houses  of  their  own, 
while  nineteen  districts  were  dependent  upon  school  houses  owned  by  pro- 

Eietors,  and  five  districts  were  entirely  destitute  of  school-houses  of  any 
nd,  having  been  obliged  to  keep  their  schools  in  shops,  old  dwelling- 
houses,  and  such  places  as  they  could  procure  for  that  purpose.  At  pres- 
ent the  order  of  things  seems  somewhat  reversed.  U  now  appears  from 
the  preceding  table  mat  twenty  districts  are  furnished  with  houses  of  their 
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own;  thirteen  by  proprietorsi  and  one  district  only  iswiAout  a  school- 
house. 

We  have  not  only  better  school  houses,  but  increasing  pains  seem  to  be 
taken  to  furnish  them  with  those  necessary  fixtures  which  belong  to  every 
well  regulated  school.  Several  of  the  districts  within  the  past  vear  have 
supplied  each  of  their  schools  with  a  clock,  thermometer  and  hand  bell, 
and  in  addition  to  these  some  districts  have  lurnished  globes  and  outline 
maps.  Much  better  attention  is  given  to  those  incidental  arrangements 
which  so  essentially  promote  good  morals  and  encourage  habits  of  neatness 
and  order. 

The  houses  last  erected  exhibit  a  manifest  improvement  in  their  style  of 
architecture,  and  display  a  taste  and  neatness  in  their  g'eneral  appearance, 
hig'lily  creditable  to  the  districts ;  and  when  fully  completed  we  hope  they 
will  not  be  wanting  in  what  every  school-house  in  town  ought  to  have— two 
separate  yards  for  the  boys  eind  girls,  neatly  fenced,  appropriately  supplied 
with  usual  conveniences,  and  ornamented  with  shade  trees.  Some  small 
arbors  or  summer  houses  tastefully  arranged,  where  the  yards  are  of  suffi- 
'  cient  extent  to  admit  of  it,  would  increase  the  expense  but  very  little, 
while  they  would  add  verv  much  to  the  beauty  ana  pleasantness  of  the 
grounds  Let  the  school  be  surrounded  with  pleasing  objects  of  associa- 
tion. Every  thing  calculated  to  elevate  the  moral  sentiments  and  to  pro- 
mote rf^finement  of  taste  and  feeling,  should  not  be  deemed  of  trifling  con- 
sideration. When  the  laws  of  mina  and  the  true  principles  upon  which  the 
development  of  our  higher  natures  depend,  are  better  understood,  then 
will  all  those  things  be  more  duly  appreciated  which  tend  to  induce  happy 
influences,  and  to  make  the  school  as  it  were  a  delightful  retreat  for  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture. 

2.  Number  and  grade  of  the  8c?u>ol8— During  the  past  year  thirty-five 
school  districts  have  been  in  operation,  maintaining  fif\y-four  different 
bchools,  including  the  summer  and  winter  schools,  which  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts have  sustained  where  separate  sets  of  scholars  have  attended.  In 
these  schools  fifty-six  different  teachers  have  been  employed,  twenty-four 
males  and  thirty- two  females 

The  average  length  of  school  term  for  all  the  districts  in  town  appecurs 
to  be  six  and  a  quarter  months,  being  about  one- third  of  a  month  longer 
than  the  school  term  averaged  the  preceding  year ;  no  school,  according  to 
returns  having  been  kept  less  than  four  months.  The  money  received 
from  the  town  and  state  would  support  the  schools  on  an  average  about 
four  and  a  half  months;  the  rest  has  been  done  by  the  districts,  and  by  in- 
dividuals. Some  of  the  districts  have  only  expended  the  money  received, 
while  others  have  raised  funds  by  rate  bills,  by  tax  on  the  property,  and  by 
the  liberality  of  individuals  or  manufacturing  companies,  to  sustain  their 
schools  from  eight  to  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

The  following districte.  viz.  Slatersville,  tiernon,  Lonsdale,  Valley  Falls, 
and  Central  Falls,  have  each  maintained  schools  of  different  grades— a 
primary  school  for  small  children  and  a  grammar  school  for  older  scholars ; 
and  the  same  principle  we  would  gladly  see  adopted  and  carried  out  in 
other  districts. 

Where  the  schools  are  large,  as  a  general  thing  it  is  much  better  to  es- 
tablish schools  oi  diiierent  grades  than  to  divide  districts,  for  such  a  plan 
would  be  productive  of  many  advantages  to  the  schools,— more  system — 
better  classification  and  better  discipline.  It  is  very  important  for  the  im- 
provement and  best  good  of  every  school,  that  the  pupils  be  arranged  into 
proper  classes,  according  to  their  respective  attainments.  Il  requires  about 
the  same  time  to  hear  a  recitation  ot  one  or  two  scholars  as  it  would  that 
of  a  class  comi)osed  often  or  twelve,  and  if  a  teacher  understands  his  bu- 
siness, he  can  in  the  same  time  communicate  the  same  amount  of  instruc- 
tion to  each  pupil  of  this  class  as  he  could  to  one  scholar  alone.  Again,  the 
smaller  scholars  require  different  management  from  the  older  ones,— differ- 
ent course  of  discipline  and  instruction.  Rules  and  regulations  ever  so 
well  adaptel  to  one  set  of  scholars  may  be  ill  suited  in  many  respects  to 
the  wants  of  another,  and  hence  as  we  cannot  adopt  different  systems  in 
the  same  school,  so  we  cannot  adopt  any  system  so  well  suited  to  a  mixed 
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achooL  Furthermore,  piipik  of  the  flame  age  aixl  attainment  are  more 
likely  to  agree  together,  are  ieaa  liable  to  hurt  or  trouble  each  other  in  their 
Biays  and  exercises  during  iatermiseions,  and  the  younger  pupils  are  lees 
lia£le  to  imbibe  improper  habits  from  each  other  than  from  the  bad  exam- 
ples of  older  ones. 

On  this  |)rinciple  we  would  recommend  uniting  small  districts,  when 
their  situation  would  allow  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  grading  and  classifying 
the  schools.    The  principal  objection  urged  against  this  plan  is  the  greater 
distance  scholars  have  to  travel,  the  inconvenience  of  small  scholars  getting 
to  the  school-house,  and  this*  it  must  be  confessed,  is  sometimes  a  serious 
ooe,  yet  in  most  cases  it  is  believed  the  advantages  of  uniting  the  districts 
would  far  more  than  compensate  the  inconveniencies.     Such  districts 
would  draw  more  money  from  average  attendance,  would  have  all  the  ad- 
▼cmtages  of  classification,  and  in  short,  would  have  a  superior  school  at 
less  expense.    And  k  may  be  Isiid  down  a^  a  general  maxjm  that  it  is  bet- 
ter for  children  to  go  a  mile  to  a  good  school  than  half  a  m%  to  a  poor  one. 
4^  hutruciion  and  discipline  of  the  mAoo  J9.-^Reasoning  f  lr6m  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  we  should  naturally  expect,  if  the  condition  of  the 
Bchool-houses  is  improved,  a  corresponding  degree  of  improvement  would 
follow,  in  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  schools ;  ana  our  expectations 
have  not  been  disappointed  in  this  respect.    We  almost  invariably  find  the 
best  schools  in  the  best  school  houses ;  here  the  teacher  puts  ibrth  his  best 
exertions  for  the  good  of  the  school,  and  the  pupils  seem  more  happy, 
cheerful  and  interested  in  their  studies.    All  as  ifby  common  consent,  ap- 
pear willing  to  unite  their  efforts  to  improve  the  character  of  the  school,. 
and  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  most  enlightened  provisions  which  have 
been  made  for  its  support. 

The  means  and  ends  are  intimatoly  connected.  More  ha»been  done  the 
past  year  than  in  any  former  year  to  advance  the  intorests  of  the  public 
•chools.  More  money  has  been  appropriated  by  the  town  and  districts^ 
and  more  has  been  expended  in  building  and  rej;>airing  school -houses. 
And  d^  the  means  have  not  been  ineffectually  apphed,  the  public  have  a 
right  to  anticipate  results  decidedly  beneficial-  To  the  anxious  inquiry 
then,  have  the  results  already  inmcated  been  **  deeply  bought?'  or  do 
thev  fully  warrant  the  expenduures  which  nave  been  madel 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  it  is  believed  we  hasard  nothing  in  saying 
that  our  schools  have  been  better  tauffht  and  better  governed  the  past  year 
than  tliey  have  ever  been  before  That  parrot-like  repetition  of  words 
without  raeanin<?,  seems  to  be  giving  place  to  more  thorough  and  efficient 
modes  of  teaching.  Scholctrs  are  more  frequentlv  taught  the  "  why"  and 
"  wherefore"  of  what  they  do,  and  are  required  to  mnk  and  remon  for 
themselves. 

Almost  every  branch  of  useful  instruction  introduced  into  our -public 
schools  is  receiving  more  attention,  and  seems  to  be  claiming  a  new  and 
increasing  interest ;  and  we  are  happy  to  observe  that  this  is  true  in  a  spe- 
cial manner  with  reference  to  that  important  yet  much  neglected  depart- 
ment of  education,  "  appropriate  reading  and  speaking,^  Nearly  aA  our 
schools  have  attended  more  or  less  to  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  letters, 
to  the  first  principles  of  articulation,  eind  to  some  general  rules  and  direc- 
tions as  preparatory  exercises  in  the  art  of  readine  and  speaking,  and  the 
result  is  a  decided  improvement.  There  seems  to  be  something  Tike  spirit 
and  expression  about  taking  the  place  of  thatcfu//,  Hfelrss  monotony  which 
has  80  generally  prevailed.  In  fact  the  exercise  of  reading  in  many  of  the 
imblic  schools  hsis  hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  mere  mechanical  repe- 
tition of  words,  as  unmeaning  to  the  reader  as  they  were  unimpressive  to 
the  hearer. 
Although  the  art  of  reading  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  highest  accom- 

Elishments  of  the  scholar,  an  absohitely  essentia)  qualification  in  the  pub* 
c  speaker,  and  a  hi^^hly  useful  attainment  in  every  individual  member  of 
society,  yet  so  smalla  place  have  the  principles  of  "  appropriate  reading 

♦     and  speaking"  occupied  in  our  systems  of  public  schoof  instruction,  ana 
evenm  some  of  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  that  we  meet  with  very 
few  good  readers,  who  possess  the  power  of  expressing  the  feeling  and 
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■entiment  of  an  author  in  an  intelligent  and  impressive  manner.  The  late 
introduction  of  Russell's  series  of  Reading  Books,  accompanied  by  the  au- 
thor's Instructions  at  Teachers'  Institutes,  has,  we  believe,  done  much  to 
awaken  an  interest  on  the  part  of  instructors  to  improve  the  method  of 
teachins:  this  important  branch  of  education.  And  if  the  plans  which  have 
been  successfully  commenced  be  persevered  in  and  properly  carried  out, 
we  shall  soon  see  in  many  of  our  schools  a  respectable  number  of  compara- 
tively good  readers. 

It  IS  gratifying  to  observe  the  improvement  also  in  discipline  and  govern- 
ment. "  The  Rules  and  Regulations"  adopted  the  last  year  by  the  com- 
mittee, have  been  very  generally  carried  out,  and  have,  as  we  believe, 
produced  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  schools.  Case^  of  obstinate  dis- 
obedience have  been  very  rare,  and  a  much  better  and  more  uniform  sys- 
tem of  discipline  generally  prevails.  Better  order  is  observed ;  the  school 
rooms  are  kept  neater  and  cleaner,  and  more  attention  is  given  to  those 
litde  habitt:  wiT^h  individually  would  be  deemed  trifling,  perhaps,  but  taken 
together  woutc  constitute  an  important  element  in  all  well  devised  systems 
oi'education.  Better  government  is  sustained  with  less  severity  or  corpo- 
real punishment. 

5.  Libraries. — Without  reference  to  Sabbath-school  libraries,  there 
have  been  expended  iir  the  town  during  the  past  year  about  91125  to  sup- 


ply district  libraries  for  general  reading.  Tnis  has  been  done  principally 
by  the  manufacturing  companies  of  Hamlet  village.  Slatersville,  and  Lons- 
dale.    In  the  Hamlet  district  the  sum  of  $125  has  been  expended  throu^ 


the  agency  of  Mr.  Ward  well,  in  the  purchase  of  a  small  but  choice  selection 
of  books,  to  which  all  the  people  in  the  village  have  free  access. 

In  District  No.  3,  (Slatersviile,)  the  sum  of  $500  has  been  raised  and 
zmpropriated  to  establish  a  library,  chiefly  by  the  private  liberalitv  of 
Messrs.  Slater^  Lockwood  and  Chapman.  This  library  is  open  to  all  by 
paying  the  trifling  sum  of  one  cent  per  week  for  each  volume,  if  properly 
used  and  not  kept  longer  than  two  weeks  in  the  hands  of  the  reader.  The 
amount  re^^eived  in  this  way  is  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  for  the  sup- 
ply of  new  books. 

Lonsdale  Company  ( District  No.  32,)  have  liberally  raised  the  same  sum, 
8500,  which  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  library  for  the  benefit 
of  that  village,  with  regulations  similar  to  those  of  Slatersviile.* 

The  efforts  made  in  these  villages,  as  well  as  in  other  places  where 
libraries  have  been  established,  to  anord  the  people  facilities  for  reading 
«nd  general  information,  are  highly  creditable,  and  will  prove  as  we  trust 
of  great  utility.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  increase  the  means  of  useful 
knowledge,  as  the  people  have  access  to  proper  books,  the  tone  and  char- 
acter of  society  will  be  elevated.  And  it  is  hoped  that  other  places  destitute 
of  libraries  will  follow  the  noble  example  of  these  until  we  shall  see  every 
villa;^e  and  every  district  in  the  town  supplied  with  a  choice  selection  of 
readmg.  It  is  by  spreading  general  intelligence  among  the  parents,  and 
this  alone,  by  wnicn  we  can  hope  to  secure  their  co-bperation  in  carrying 
forward  the  great  work  of  elevating  the  common  schools. 

These  libraries  were  selected  and  purchased  by  tlie  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools. 

6.  Moral  Educalion  —Transcending  in  importance  all  other  improve- 
ments there  seems  to  be  some  hopeful  changes  in  the  moral  condition  of 
our  schools.  There  is  less  profanity— Ices  coarse  and  vulgar  language 
among  the  scholars,  and  more  kindneee  and  refinement  of  feeling  towards 
each  other.  This  may  be  ascribed  in  part,  as  we  have  intimated,  to  the 
improvement  and  bettered  condition  of  the  school-houses— to  the  gene  rally 
increasing  interest  in  the  subject  of  common  school  education— tu  the  more 
frequent  visits  which  the  schools  have  received  from  parents,  trustees  and 
strangers,  and  to  the  higher  moral  tone  of  action  which  govern  our  teach- 
ers. And  we  are  happy  to  witness  increasing  attention  to  that  all-impor- 
tant subject  which  involves  the  vital  intereals  of  our  schools,  and  consti- 
tutes the  basis  upon  which  all  must  stand  or  fall.  No  system  of  education 
can  be  sound  in  principle  which  is  not  based  upon  the  moral  seniimewts. 

«  8m  Note  0B]N«e  IS. 
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Here  lies  the  only  platform  upon'  which  every  enduring  miperstnicture 
must  rest.  In  order  to  develop  the  tDhole  man  to  the  gr&Uest  extent  of  his 
capabilities,  and  to  |)repare  him  to  fuifiil  the  highest  purposes  of  his  exist- 
ence, the  ph!f8ical,  mtellectual  and  moral  training  must  go  together  in  har- 
mony. While  we  are  educating  ih^head  we  must  educate  the  Aeor^,— 
while  the  intellect  is  duly  nurtured,  the  higher  principles  of  our  nature 
must  not  be  forffotten^while  we  are  unfurling  the  sails,  we  must  take  care 
of  the  ballast  Upon  the  moral  training  of  our  youth  every  thing  truly  val- 
uable in  their  education  depends,  and  tor  this  training  we  are  to  look  in  a 
special  manner  to  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools.  The  teachers 
here  stand  as  sentinels  to  give  direction  to  the  moral  sentiments.  May 
ihey  dut^  consider  the  wnght  of  their  responsibUUv  !  it  is  not,  however, 
the  province  of  the  instructor  to  teaeh  raigion  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
term,  or  to  teach  sectarianism  in  am(  sense,  but  it  i$  his  high  prerogative 
1 1  inculcate  those  virtnet  which  difpitfij  hu'nan  nattcre  and  prepare  man- 
kind far  iteefidness  and  for  the  right  enjoyment  of  every  earthly  Ucaeing, 

III.  DKrecTs  and  SuGGEdiroirii  for  Improvement. 

I.  District  Retums.-The  law  makes  it  binding  upon  the  districts  to  sub- 
mit annual  returns  of  their  respective  schools  to  the  town's  committee,  in 
such  planner  andfonn  as  the  committee  or  the  State  Commissioner  shall 
prescribe,  and  the  penalty  for  neglect  of  making  such  returns  is  a  forfeiture 
of  the  school  money  the  succeeding  year ;  hence  it  is  important  these  re- 
tarns  be  punctually  made. 

The  law  also  refiuires  the  school  committee  to  make  a  report  of  their 
doings,  and  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  to  the  town,  and  also  to  the 
State  Commissioner,  within  a  certain  time,  before  the  town  can  draw  its 
share  of  school  money  from  the  state.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  trus- 
tees to  see  that  the  returns  are  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  school 
committee,  in  due  season  to  enable  them  to  make  their  report  as  the  law 
requires ;  this  should  be  done  by  the  first  of  May. 

It  is  furthermore  very  important  that  these  returns  be  made  out  in  a 
proper  manner,  as  the  school  committee  are  dependent  upon  them  for 
many  facts  anr^ statistics  which  go  forth  in  their  report  to  the  town  and 
state ;  they  should  be  filled  out  with  care  and  accuracy,  so  that  they  can 
be  relied  upon.  Some  of  these  returns,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  have  been 
very  incomplete  and  imperfectly  made  out,  which  causes  the  school  com- 
mittee much  perplexity  and  trouble  in  i)reparing  their  report. 

The  want  of  fulness  and  accuracy  in  many  of  the  district  returns,  may 
be  owins  in  part  to  the  fact  that  some  teachers  have  considered  this  as  no 
part  of  their  duty,  and  have  carelessly  left  their  registers  at  the  close  of 
the  term  for  the  trustees  to  decipher  as  well  as  they  could,  and  to  make 
out  their  returns  from  them.  But  the  teacher  who  understands,  or  ought 
to  understand  his  own  language.  an4  how  the  register  has  been  kept,  is  the 
one  to  transcribe  it,  and  should  always  consider  it  his  duty  to  nil  out  or 
assist  in  filling  out  the  returns,  so  far  at  least  as  they  relate  particularly  to 
the  re^ster  or  to  the  school. 

Again  we  may  observe  that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  keeping  the 
registers,  especially  as  regards  the  number  of  scholai^  and  the  avera^ 
attendance.  The  law  makes  the  proportion  of  school  money  to  each  dis- 
trict dependent  in  part  upon  the  average  number  of  scholars  which  attend- 
ed school  the  preceding  year.  Each  scholar  this  year  draws  $1,74.  and  a 
variation  then  of  a  single  scholar  in  the  average  attendance  would  make 
this  difference  in  the  amount  of  money  drawn  b^  that  district.  Hence  a 
careful  accuracy  should  be  observed  in  estimatmg  the  average.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  a  great  deficiency  from  some  cause  in  making  re- 
turns of  the  average  attendance  of  the  scholars,  and  we  believe  some  dis- 
tricts have  not  hitherto  received  their  appropriate  share  of  the  public  money 
m  consequence  ol'thls  irregularity.  Several  districts  which  have  sustain- 
ed thetr  schools  from  eight  to  twelve  months  in  the  year,  have  returned  a 
less  number  of  average  attendance,  with  even  a  greater  number  of  regis- 
tered scholars  than  some  other  districts  which  have  continued  their  schools 
only  iburor  Eve  moutha,  and  consequently  the  districts  in  some  instances 
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which  have  gapported  the  longeet  school^  have  drawn  the  least  money  in 
proportioD  to  the  number  ofscholarB.  This  may  be  explained  from  the  tact 
that  in  a  manufacturing  district  where  the  school  has  been  continued 
through  the  year,  a  part  oC  the  scholars  only  attended  school  the  same 
term,  while  the  others  were  employed  in  the  mills,  and  the  next  term  they 
would  exchange,  thus  giving  ail  an  opportunity  of  five  or  six  months 
schooling  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Now  if  the  average  be  made  for  the 
year,  or  the  whole  time  the  school  keeps,  it  would  be  much  less  when  differ- 
ent sets  of  scholars  attend  difierent  terms,  than  it  would  be  if  the  same 
school  had  kept  half  the  time  with  a  general  attendance ;  and  hence  such  a 
school  would  draw  more  money  by  keeping  four  months  in  the  year  than  it 
would  by  keeping  twelve  months.  It  would  be  poor  encouragement,  then, 
ibr  a  district  to  raise  funds  to  continue  the  school,  if  by  so  doing  it  received 
less  monev  from  the  town. 

There  should  be  adopted,  if  possible,  some  general  rule  in  averaging  the 
attendance,  which  would  produce  something  like  equality  among  the 
districts  throughout  the  town.  The  registers  are  designed  to  keep  every 
halCday's  attendance,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term,  the  member  ofhaJfdays 
aU  the  scholars  attended  should  be  added  up  and  divided  by  the  number  of 
half  days  in  the  tenn,-'the  result  is  the  average  attendance  for  that  term. 
Tms  rule  should  be  observed  in  all  the  districts  where  one  school  is  taught 
lour  or  Bve  months  only,  with  agenercd  attendance.  But  in  manufactur- 
ing districts,  where  cunerent  sets  of  scholars  attend  school  in  diiferent 
parts  of  the  year,  and  in  those  districts  also  where  a  winter  school  is  kept 
for  large  scholars,  and  a  summer  school  for  small  children,  the  following 
rule  may  be  used :  Find  the  average  as  before  fir  the  winter  term,  and 
to  this  add  the  average  for  four  months  more  qf  all  the  new  names  regis- 
tered after  the  first  term. 

Attendance,— It  appears  from  district  returns  that  the  whole  number  of 
scholars  registered  m  the  town  is  2012,  while  the  average  attendance  or 
the  average  number  which  has  received  lour  months  schooling,  is  only 
1577,  makmg  a  difference  between  the  average  and  registered  number,  of 
435.  Although  there  has  been  a  manifest  improvement  in  this  respect,  the 
average  attendance  being  far  greater  the  last  year  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  registered,  than  it  was  the  preceding  year,  still  the  want  of 
punctuality  in  attendance  is  a  serious  evil,  and  one  that  demands  united 
efibrt  to  remedy. 

The  intent  and  spirit  of  the  law  is.  that  every  individual  in  community, 
from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  should  enjoy  the  privileges  and  blessings 
of  a  ffood  common  school  education,  or  at  least  such  an  education  as  tour 
months  instruction  would  give,  and  so  long  as  universal  education  contri- 
butes to  private  and  public  good,  and  the  law  makes  ample  provision  at  the 
public  expense,  to  carry  out  this  objbct,  it  is  the  duly  of  every  one  to  ac- 
cept the  advantages  of  the  public  girt  But  it  seems  that  about  onefourth 
part  of  thechil4ren  registered  in  the  town,  have  virtually  rejected  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  by  neglecting  to  attend  the  public  schools,  and  thus  de- 
prived themselves  of  all  the  benefits  intended  oy  these  institutions.  The 
same  number  of  ibhools.  the  same  number  of  teachers,  and  the  same  amount 
of  appropriations,  would  educate  the  two  thousand  children  whose  names 
are  registered,  equally  as  well  as  the  fifteen  hundred  which  have  actually 
attended  the  schools  and  received  four  months  schooling.  IVius  between 
four  and  five  hundred  children  wUhin  the  borders  oj  our  own  town,  are 
growir^  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  shedding  an  unhappy  influence  upon 
themcrals  of  society,  and  defeating  the  primary  olnecl  of  the  public  ap- 
propriaHons,  while  at  the  same  time  the  law  has  liberally  provided  for 


.-as  well  as  for  oUiers, 
But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  Those  who  do  not  attend  school  punc- 
tually, not  only  deprive  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  instruction,  but 
they  injure  the  school,  and  consequently  deprive  others  of  its  advantage*;. 
The  irregularity  in  the  attendance  of  five  hundred  scholars  would  materi- 
ally ir^ure  the  progress  and  improvement  of  five  hundred  more  that  punc- 
ally  attended.  Every  teacher  well  knows  what  confusion  is  produced  in 
the  classes— what  perplexity  to  himself  and  general  injury  to  the  school, 
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are  cauaed  by  irre^lar  attendance.  The  means  of  infltrnction  have  been 
held  out  but  not  accepted.  Money  has  been  expended— school-houses 
have  been  erected,  teachers  placed  in  them,  and  the  doors  opened  to  receive 
the  scholars,  but  they  have  not  come  in.  Every  thing  has.  apparently. 
been  done  that  could  be  done,  but  to  take  the  children  by  the  hand  ana 
lead  them  to  the  school-house,  yet  the  precious  sift  thus  freely  proffered 
has  been  rejected,  and  our  schools  are  sufierinff  the  pernicious  consequen- 
ces. And  the  question  now  arises,  how  shall  this  evd  be  remedied  ?  Per- 
haps coercive  legislation  would  not  be  the  most  prudent  or  efficient  mean* 
of  accomplishing  this  object. 

The  law  has  already  done  as  much  as  would  probably  be  judicious  to  do 
by  making  the  amount  ofmone^  to  each  district  depend  in  part  upon  the 
average  attendance,  not  only  with  a  view  of  holding  out  an  mducement  for 
ail  the  scholars  of  a  proper  age  to  enter  the  school,  but  to  encourage^  ii* 
possible,  a  regular  and  punctual  attendance  aflerward.  What  remams 
then  to  be  done  to  remove  the  difficulty,  must  be  mainly  done  by  the  ^^ 
cieiU  co-operation  of  the  pareMts  We  believe  the  matter  needs  only  to  oe 
generally  understood  to  msnre  united  effort.  Let  every  parent  remei^iber 
that  a  single  day's  absence  of  a  scholar  from  school,  involves  a  train  of  evils 
fer  more  usurious  in  their  consequences  than  the  mere  privation  of  a  week's 
instructiHL 

F^fi/itoum.—Although,  as  we  have  seen,  much  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  condition  of  our  school-houses,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  what  they 
ou^ht  to  be ;  and  much  may  be  said  as  to  the  manner  and  necessity  of  re- 
paurinr  old  houses  and  completing  new  onelB,  in  order  to  render  them  com- 
fertable  and  convenient,  and  to  carrv  out  those  plans  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  rising  generation.  But 
the  proper  limits  of  our  report  necessarily  exclude  variety  of  detail  One 
thing,  however,  in  this  connection,  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  schools,  that  we  hope  to  be  indulged  in  giving  it  some  con- 
aideratioo.  We  refer  to  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  school  rooms  with 
pure  car  for  the  children  to  breathe. 

The  subject  of  ventilation  has  indeed  claimed  some  attention,  in  the  con 
«truction  of  the  new  school-houses  in  our  town,  but  the  means  employed 
have  been  very  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  and  have  clearly  evinced  that 
the  importance  of  pure  air,  and  the  most  Sclent  arrangement  for  supply- 
ing it,  have  not  been  well  understood  or  duly  appreciated.  A  small  aperture 
is  UBoally  made  in  the  ceiling*  designedly  for  the  bad  air  to  pass  off,  but 
without  any  communication  through  the  roof  or  gable  for  the  final  escaj^e 
of  this  air,  and  hence  it  is  forc^  down  through  the  same  aperture  in 
streams  of  c^  air,  and  oi\en  directhr  upon  some  of  the  children's  heads,  to 
their  inconvenience  and  injury ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  means 
of  supplying  fresh  air,  except  through  the  ordinary  doors  and  windows, 
which  are  generally  closed  tightly,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minutes' 
recess  Here  forty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  scholars  are  confined,  with  the  idea 
of  perfect  safety  inhere  are  one  or  two  small  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
room,  merely  to  admit  the  air  into  the  attic,  as  if  the  garret  had  some 
magic  influence  upon  the  vitiated  atmosphere,  which  after  being  there 
awhile  would  return  perfectly  purified  and  fitted  to  undergo  again  the  pro- 
cess of  respiration.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  such  arrangements,  to  eay 
the  least,  must  be  very  imperfect,  and  sometimes  positively  mjurious,  espe- 
cially when  these  apertures  are  so  placed  that  the  scholars  are  exposed 
to  a  descending  current  of  cold  air. 

There  are  some  essential  conditkms  depending  upon  scientific  principles, 
which  must  be  observed  in  all  thorough  and  efficient  arramgements.  for 
ventilation.  Two  prindpal  communications  must  be  had  directly  with  the 
external  atmosphere,  one  in  the  roof  or  upper  part  of  the  building,  for  the 
egress  of  impure  air ;  the  other  through  the  floor  or  lower  part  of  the  room, 
€oT  the  ingress  of  fresh  air.  Various  plans  have  been  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accomplishinf  this  object  in  the  best  and  most  economical  way,  but 
one  of  the  most  simply  and  scientific  is  that  contrived  by  Mr.  Emerson,  of 
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Boston.*  His  apparatus  consists  mainly  of  an  "  Ejector ^^^  which,  as  the 
name  implies,  isaesijs:ned  to  conduct  away  or  expel  the  impure  airland  aa 
**  Injector^  which  is  designed  to  supply  fresh  air ;  the  Injector  bemg  con- 
nec&d  by  a  simple  arrangement  with  the  stoye  or  heating  apparatus,  in 
order  to  warm  the  fresh  air  as  it  is  thrown  into  the  room.f  A  very  simple 
and  efficacious  contrivance  for  the  escape  of  bad  air  is  merely  to  nave  the 
aperture  in  the  ceiling  open  into  a  large  pipe  connected  with  the  chimney ; 
the  warm  air  ascatiding  the  chimney  would  induce  an  ascending  current 
in  the  pipe,  and  thus  the  vitiated  air  would  be  drawn  or  forced  up  the  pipe, 
while  a  stream  of  cold  air  would  be  prevented  from  descending  into  the 
room.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  best  mode  of  ventilation, 
so  much  as  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  it.  and  the  consequences  of  its  neg- 
lectt  . 

It  is  well  known  that  cdr  is  in  some  degree  absolutely  essential  to  animal 
life,— that  our  very  existence  is  every  moment  dependent  upon  it,  and  that 
the  continuation  of  this  existence  for  aiw  length  of  time  in  a  healthy  state, 
depends  not  merely  upon  the  presence  of^air,  but  upon  a  continual  ^upp/y  of 
a  certain  kind  and  a  cerimn  quantity  in  a  gii>€n  time.  This  fact  may  be 
easily  proved  by  confining  a  small  animal,  as  a  mouse,  in  a  tight  vessel 
containing  two  or  three  quarts  of  air ;  in  a  short  time  he  shows^igns  oi 
uneasmessand  distress,  pants  for  breath,  and  finally  in  a  few  hours  is  found 
dead.  So  if  our  children  be  shut .  up  in  a  tight  room  and  compelled  Uk 
breathe  the  same  air  over  several  times,  a  very  few  hours  would  termin- 
ate their  existence. 

In  order  to  properly  consider  the  vast  importance  of  this  subject,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  atmospheric  air,  in  its  natural  state,  and  when  best 
suited  to  healthy  respiration,  is  primarily  composed  of  two  distinct  princi- 
ples, called  by  tlie  chemists  oxygen  and  nitro^n  gasesj  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portions of  about  twenty  parts  of  oxygen  to  eighty  of  nitrogen,  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,— that  the  oxygen,  while  it  constitute* 
but  one-fifYh  part  of  the  whole,  is  the  lifc^^givingand  life-preserving  principle- 
while  the  office  of  the  nitrogen,  whose  office  seems  to  be  merely  to  dilute  and 
modify  the  oxygen,  producing  a  mixture  of  proper  strength  and  quality  for 
healthy  respiration.  This  is  the  consthution  of  the  air  when  received  into 
the  lunffs,  but  there  it  undergoes  a  material  change  in  its  nature,  nearly 
one-half,  or  from  eight  to  nine  per  cent,  of  the  oxyeen  has  disappeared,  and 
its  place  has  been  supplied  by  an  equal  quantity  ofcarbonicaeia  gas.  which 
is  a  most  deadly  poison.  The  effect  then  produced  upon  the  air  oy  breath- 
ing is  the  consumption  of  a  fqrtion  of  its  vital  property  aftd  the  production 
of  a  fatal  poison,— hence  air  after  having  once  nissea  through  the  lungs^ 
is  unfit  to  support  animal  life,  and  should  never  oe  breathed  over  a  second 
time,  ii  we  wish  to  preserve  health. 

These  facts  should  be  known  to  every  individual,  and  shouM  be  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  eveiy  teacher  and  parent  in  the  land.  The 
extent  of  the  impurity  of  the  air  consequent  upon  respiration,  and  the  time 
required  to  consume  the  oxygen  in  a  ffiven  quantity,  may  be  subject  to 
rigid  calculation  ;§  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  as  connected  with  the 
managemenr  of  our  public  schools  is  the  only  apology  for  here  presenting 
one  or  two  illustrations. 

It  is  fbund  by  careful  experiment  that  an  individual  breathes  from  fbui^ 
teen  to  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  and  inhales  at  each  inspiration  from  fif- 
teen to  forty  cubic  inches  of  air,  varying  in  different  individuals  and  in  the 
same  individual  at  different  times.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  stated  ae 
ttie  basis  of  our  calculations,  that  pupils  of  the  a^e  usually  attending  our 
public  schools,  upon  an  average  breathe  twenty  times  in  a  minute,,  and  ii^ 

*  See  Pttent  Offiee  Repoct*  fbr  1947,  page  42. 

t  For  a  full  description  of  this  apparatus,  unA  the  mode  of  its  applfeatioii,  see  Report  of  the 
School  (?ommittee  of  Boston.  1848,  re-puMished  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Bhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  in  Bamard*^  School  Architecture. 

X  See  an  ezcenent  Enay  on  this  subject  in  Mr.  Bamard'k  Reporron  the  PuhSc  Bch«eh  of  thi» 
State,  for  1845. 

%  See  Dr.  Goabe'b  Piioeipta  ot  Pt^oloer  applied  to  health. 
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hale  seventeen  cubic  inches  of  air  at  each  inspiration.    Hence  it  appears 
that  no  less  than  340  cubic  inches  are  necessary  to  support  the  respiration 
of  a  single  pupil  for  the  space  of  one  minute,  ana  forty  pupils,  which  may  be 
considered  about  the  average  number  in  our  schools,  would  m  the  same  • 
lime  require  13,600  cubic  inches,  or  nearly  eight  cubic  feet.    Now  let  us 
■appose  the  school  room  to  be  twenty  feet  square,  and  nine  feet  studded  in 
the  clear,  it  would  contain  3600  cubic  leet,  and  if.  as  we  have  just  seen, 
eight  cubic  feet  of  air  be  consumed  in  one  minute,  by  forty  pupils,  3600  feet 
would  be  consumed  in  450  minutes,  or  seven  and  a  hall  hours.    Hence  if 
forty  pupils  should  be  confined  in  a  room  of  the  above  dimensions,  perfectly 
tight,  without  any  means  of  ventHcUion,  they  would  all  be  dead  in  eeven 
'  hours  and  a  half;  and  consequently,  by  a  plain  deduction  of  logic,  h€l^f 
dead  in  three  himra  and  a  quarter,  about  the  usual  time  scholars  are  con- 
fined in  our  public  schools  each  half  day.    But  fortunately,  however,  our 
rules  enjoin  a  recess  often  or  fifteen  minutes,  about  the  middle  of  this  in- 
terval, when  the  doors  are  open  and  the  scholars  permitted  to  breathe  a 
little  wholesome  air  in  the  open  element,  while  some  of  the  poisonous  vappr 
escapes  from  the  room.    Althoi]gh  these  conclusions,  it  must  be  allowed, 
are  somewhat  ludicrous,  yet  they  are  no  less  startling  in  their  consequen- 
ces, when  it  is  found  by  strict  investi^cion,  that  wim  certain  limitations, 
they  are  literally  true.    If  all  the  p  pils  were  not  literally  dead  in  seven 
hours  and  a  hall,  they  would  be  breathing  a  deadly  cUmagphere,  which 
would  absolutely  extinguish  life  in  a  very  snort  time ;  and  if  they  are  not 
half  dead,  in  three  ancTa  half  hours,  they  would  be  receiving  a  positive  in- 
jury to  their  health  and  constitution,  which  may  cut  short  meir  existence 
and  destroy  a  ffreat  portion  of  their  usefulness  and  happiness  in  life,  and 
consequently  they  may  be  said  literally  so  to  live  but  half  a  life. 

In  the  natural  process  of  respiration,  besides  the  changes  above  descri- 
bed, the  air  becomes  warmed  and  saturated  with  watery  vapor,  and  when 
expelled  from  the  lungs  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  surrounding  air,  and 
consequently  rises  like  smoke  or  steam.  Hence  we  observe  a  most  beau- 
tiiul  provision  of  nature  to  prevent  the  air  being  drawn  back  again  into  tlie 
lungs ;  now  let  us  see  for  a  moment  how  far  children  are  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  this  provision. 

Suppose  forty  pupils  seated  in  a  school  room  of  the  above  dimensions, 
each  pupil  breathing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  times  a  minute,  and  inhaling 
seventeen  cubic  inches  of  air  at  each  inspiration ;  they  all  would  throw 
out  from  their  lungs  in  the  space  of  one  minute,  eight  cubic  feet  of  impure 
and  poisonous  gas,  which  would  immediately  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
room,  and  if  there  is  no  chance  of  escape  through  the  ceiling,  it  there  re- 
mains hoverinff  about  like  a  living  thing,  as  if  conscious  of  undue  confine* 
ment,  seeking  liberty.  In  another  minute  eight  cubic  feet  more  is  added  to 
that,  and  so  on ;  thus  in  a  very  short  time  allthe  upper  part  of  the  room  is 
filled  with  bad  air,  portions  of^which  will  be  forced  down  where  the  scholars 
sit,  and  become  mingled  with  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  room ;  so  that 
in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  the  pupils  are  compelled^  and  crtc- 
^y  so,  to  breathe  over  Ike  same  air  that  Iws  once  paued  through  their 
haigs.  While  laboring  like  dutiful  children  to  perform  the  task  assigned 
them,  and  toilinj^  with  anxiety  to  progress  in  the  highway  of  knowlSge, 
they  have  nothing  better  to  sustam  liTe  and  keep  up  their  energies  than  a 
pouonouM  atmosphere :  like  criminals  compelled  to  work  hard,  with  scanty 
rations,  and  of  a  very  bad  quality. 

Should  we  be  presented  with  a  draught  of  putrid  wcUer  from  the  stojp- 
nant  pool  to  quench  our  thirst,  so  lon^  as  we  are  surrounded  by  numerous 
crystal  fountains  from  the  bountilul  gifts  of  nature,  we  should  turn  from  it 
with  contempt  and  disgust.  And  with  no  l^s  disgust  should  we  shun  a 
polluted  atmosphere,  could  we  see  those  poisonous  and  disgusting  particles 
of  ^as  which  are  floating  about  in  the  air,  and  which  we  are  often  com- 
pelled to  breathe  without  knowing  it.  Putrid  water  or  putrid  food  would 
be  no  less  deleterious  to  the  health  and  constitution,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  than  putrid  air  when  taken  into  the  lungs.  The  only  difference 
IS,  we  ceui  see  and  taste  the  one,  while  our  senses  do  not  detect  the  other; 
so  much  more  important  to  carefully  exercise  reason  and  judgment  m 
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guarding  against  an  evil  our  senses  fail  to  discover.  How  many  thou- 
sands ot  persons,  young  and  old,  both  in  our  school  rooms  and  public  aa- 
sembJies,  have  been  doomed  to  breathe  an  impure  and  tainted  atmosphere, 
without  a  suspicion  that  anv  thins:  was  wrong  until  its  evil  effects  were 
experienced  in  the  form  of  languor,  faintness,  headache,  and  a  variety  ot 
other  unpleasant  sensations,  and  still,  perhaps,  not  suspecting  the  true 
cause,  until  a  continued  repetition  of  the  evil  has  made  sad  inroads  upao 
their  health  and  constitution. 

What  teacher,  when  confined  in  the  corrupted  air  of  a  small,  low  studded , 
ill  ventilated  school  room,  has  not  experienced  the  evil  effects  of  such  air, 
bv  the  dulL  languid,  sleepy  appearance  of  his  scholars  ?  And  who  has  not 
observed  that  these  effects  are  greater  just  before  recess,  stnd  less  in  the 
forenoon  than  in  the  afternoon?  In  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  after  fiity  or 
sixty  pairs  of  lungs  have  been  acting  upon  the  air  of  the  room  for  six  or 
seven  hours;  it  is  then  in  its  maximum  state  of  impurity.  And  manv  a 
teacher  knows  by  sad  experience,  how  restless  and  uneasy  the  pupils  be- 
come at  such  times,  how  difficult  it  is  to  preserve  order,  and  how  much 
more  difficult  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  and  make  them  com- 
prehend their  studies.  How  many  blows  and  severe  beatings  have  been 
mflicted  for  idleness  and  stupidity,  while  a  little  pure  air  would  have  aroused 
that  energy  and  activity  which  the  rod  failed  to  do. 

If  such  Be  the  effect  of  breathing  bad  air  for  a  few  hours  only,  what  will 
be  the  consequences  when  this  experiment  is  repeated  from  dav  to  day,  ibr 
weeks,  and  months,  and  even  years.  The  next  generation  will  grow  up  a 
weak,  feeble,  sickly,  puny  race.  That  hardy,  robust  and  healthy  constitu- 
tion, which  characterized  our  forefathers,  and  which  so  admirably  fitted 
them  for  those  toils  and  hardships  which  they  endured  for  our  sake,  will  no 
longer  be  known  among  their  posterity. 

The  all-wise  andbenevolent  Creator  has  provided  abundant  means  in  the 
established  laws  of  nature  for  the  purification  of  the  atmoeiphere  and  the 

§  reservation  of  health,  and  so  long  as  we  comply  with  the  necessary  con- 
itions  of  these  laws,  a  healthy  constitution  is  the  result.  But  we  have 
disobeyed  these  laws,  aikl  are  now  suffering  the  penalty  of  their  violation. 
The  artificial  contrivances  of  civilized  life,  guided  by  false  notibns  of  re- 
finement and  the  dictates  of  animsound  philosophy,  have  grossly  pervert- 
ed the  simple  principles  of  nature  in  this  primary  condition  of  one  of  the 
richest  blessings  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy.  We  have  taken  much  pains 
to  furnish  ourselves  with  many  of  those  outward  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  life  which  tend  to  subserve  earthly  happiness,  but  at  the  same  time 
have  forgotten  to  conform  to  those  physical  laws  upon  which  the  health 
and  contmuaiion  of  human  life  and  human  happiness  uUimately  dep&nd. 

We  believe  the  evils  arising  from  inattontion  to  the  subject  of  proper 
ventilation,  and  the  necessitv  of  purity  of  atmosphere  for  healthy  respira- 
tion, has  already  produced  alarming  effects  upon  the  physical  constitution 
of  our  race.  Breathing  bad  air  tends  directly  to  destroy  the  healthy  action 
of  the  blood— produces  general  debility— weakens  the  lunf  s  in  a  special 
manner,  and  renders  them  more  susceptible  of  disease.  This  is  truly  an 
arch  destroyer  which  has  been  chi^y  instrumental  in  undermining  the 
health  and  constitution  of  the  fairest  portions  of  our  land,  and  is  now 
sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  pulmonary  consitrnj^ianj  which  annually 
sweeps  its  thousands  of  our  brighter  youth  to  an  untimely  graw. 

The  propriety  of  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  free  schools, 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  doubted,  in  a  republican  government,  where 
the  safety,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  country  depend  upon  the  virtue 
and  general  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  where  every  man  is  endowed 
with  the  privileges  of  a  man  as  recognized  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
is  allowed  to  exert  his  influence  upon  government  through  the  medium  of 
the  ballot-box.  Where  every  man  can  come  to  the  polls,  as  each  of  you, 
fellow  citizens,  can  do  here  to-day,  with  no  power  to  dictate  him,  save  his 
own  conscience  and  the  solemn  convictions  or  duty,  it  needs  no  argument  to 
showtnat  general  knowledge  must  be  the  polar  star  of  national  security. 
The  query  then  is,  not  whether  any  appropriations  shall  be  made,  but  what 
•nurani  it  is  expedient  to  make  under  present  circumstances,  for  the  sup- 
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port  ofpablic  instruction.  This  question,  gentlemen,  you  are  about  to  de- 
cide in  view  of  your  own  individual  interests  and  oi'  the  town.  And  ]et  it  be 
remembered  that  the  only  pledge  ofeecuritv  for  our  sacred  liberties  and  the 
perpetuit)r  of  our  honored  institutions,  is  tne  sustainingpowerof  auniver- 
talejTtensinn  ofknowledge  and  virtue— ihox  the  illuminaiing  beams  of  these 
essential  elements  of  our  nation's  glory  and  prosperity  can  onl^  be  diffused 
throufi^h  the  medium  of  common  schools.  These  are  emphatically  the  in- 
wiiiiitions  of  theveop  'e  ;  let  the  people  guard  them  and  they  will  ^uard  the 
people ;  and  finally,  may  all  the  public  appropriations  be  so  applied  in  ex- 
tending the  light,  of  mental  and  moral  excellence  through  tne  land,  that 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  our  civil  and  religious  institutions,  the  precious 
inheritance  of  our  Ibreiathers,  shall  be  transmitted  unimpaired  to  posterity ! 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

JAMES  BUSHEE,  Oerk. 
Smiil^ld,  June  5,  1848. 

School  Committee  Jbr  1847-48,  Charles  Hyde,  James  Bu^ee,  Ahaz 
Mowry. 

Note.  Extract  from  a  communication  received  from  the  Librarian, 
(Rev.  C  W.  Bewes,)  of  the  Lonsdale  Atheneum, 

"  The  whole  number  of  volumes  purchased  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Commis- 
flioDer  of  Public  Schools,  (or  our  Library,  is  one  thousand,  to  which  have 
been  added  several  volumes  by  donation.  Our  library  was  opened  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1847,  and  the  average  number  of  volumes  issued  each 
week  is  eighty-five,  and  the  whole  amount  taken  for  the  use  of  the  books 
(one  cent  per  week,)  after  April  1,  1848,  was  $25,  and  afler  this  date, 
September  1,  is  S52.  The  books  most  called  for  are  Voyages  and  Travels, 
American  Biography,  and  American  and  French  Histories.  The  works 
OD  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Domestic  Economy,  Manufactures  and 
Trades  are  well  read.  Every  day  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Barnard's 
selection  in  general,  and  especially  in  purchasing  many  books  adapted  to 
juvenile  reading,  and  thus  creating  a  taste  and  the  habit  of  reading  in  the 
young.  The  books  are  treated  better  than  we  dared  to  hope— not  a  book 
has  been  lost— and  it  has  been  necessary  in  but  one  instance  to  impose  a 
fine  for  damage.    Our  bill  for  repairs  has  not  exceeded  three  dollars. 

Our  best  hopes  in  reference  to  the  Library,  in  every  particular,  have 
been  more  than  realized,  and  the  apparent  improvement  in  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  this  people  is  a  complete  justification  of  the  munificent  ($500)  ex- 
pendltore  on  the  part  of  the  Lonsdale  Company  in  providing  so  judiciously 
•elected  library." 
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Report  of  School  Gommittbe  for  1847. 

The  School  Committee  present  the  following  Annual  Report : 

Soon  aflter  their  appointment,  the  Committee  met,  and  organized  by  the 
choice  of  O.  F.  Otis.  Chairman,  and  J.  S.  Tom-teliot,  Secretary;  the  uitter 
afterwards  resigned,  and  H.  W.  Aldrich  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Committee  have  held  sixteen  meetmgs  for  the 
examination  of  teachers,  and  the  transaction  of  other  business  relating  to 
the  schools.  With  few  exceptions,  they  have  visited  each  school  twice 
duriiig  the  winter  term.* 

They  have  examined  17  applicants  for  schook,  16  of  whom  have  been 
approved. 

The  following  table  shows  some  important  iacts  in  relation  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  public  money. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

DBSIOHATIOIf. 


Evans,     - 
Olney,  - 

Spring  Brook,  - 
South  Cbepacbet, 
North  Chepachet, 
^ne  Orcfaaid, 
Clarkville, 
Arnold, 

WiWer.    -        - 
Jefferaon, 
Hannonf, 
Central, 
BrowUf 
Trapp,  - 
Sweet,      - 
Clay,   - 
Mount  Hygeia,  - 
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41.80 
39.S0 
60.63 
56.96 
59,10 
53.41 
43.53 
45.41 
43,09 
57,40 
63,09 
59,17 
48,07 
50.00 
38.67 
43,64 
30,83 


44.500 
39.500 
76,000 
68.000 
101.000 
50,500 
35.500 
37^00 
33,000 
61.500 
88,500 
86,000 
39.500 
64,500 
38,000 
37,500 
83,000 


8.60 
3,87 
1,06 
1,81 
1.37 
1,40 
1.85 
1,08 
8.34 
8.31 
1,64 
1.74 
1^5 
1,61 
3,76 
3.43 
3,53 


*  The  Committee  have  spent  484  hours  in  meetings  of  business,  examination  of  teachers,  and 
visiting  schools,  which,  at  $  1 .00  per  day  of  1 0  houn  each,  woukl  amount  to  ^8.40.  They  have 
travelled  over  380  miles,  whicli,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  mile,  wouM  amount  to  f  17JU, 
aitlMnith  in  moat  cases,  they  have  walked  to  the  several  sehooli  when  vMttlQf  them. 
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The  whole  amoant  of  money  received  for  school  purposes  for  the  year 
1845-6,  was  $828.59 ;  of  which  $648.59  was  derived  from  the  State,  ^2.00 
from  town,  and  $80  from  registry  tax.  By  provision  of  the  school  act,  one 
half  the  State  and  registry,  with  the  whole  of  town  money,  was  divided 
equally  amons  the  districts,  and  the  other  half  according  to  the  average 
attenaance  of  the  scholors. 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  if  the  whole  amomit  of  public  money  was 
equally  distributed  among  the  4*^1  scholars,  each  would  receive  ^1.72.  If 
divided  according  to  the  valuation  of  property  in  each  district,  there  would 
be  a  dividend  of  nine  cents  on  $100.  But,  divided  as  it  actually  is,  District 
No.  3,  havinff  the  greatest  number  of  registered  scholars,  has  $1.06  to  a 
scholar,  and  rf o.  2,  with  the  smallest  number,  i^3.27 ;  or,  by  the  return  of 
1844-5,  (seven  scholars,)  it  would  have  £5:50. 

Condition  of  Schoolb. — The  attendance  in  some  of  the  schools  has  been 
very  regular,  and  the  result  has  been  order,  spirit,  and  progress ;  while  in 
other  schools  there  has  been  great  irregularity,  and  a  consequent  indifier- 
ence  to  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  besides  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 
Want  of  improvement  may  almost  always  be  traced  to  great  irregularity. 
It  IS  evident  that  the  success  of  every  school  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  regular  attendance  of  its  scholars.  Good  school-houses  and  good 
teachers  may  be  provided,  but  there  will  be  no  real  progress  unless  there 
is  punctual  attenaance ;  and  as  half  of  the  State  money  is  divided  according 
to  the  average,  a  constant  attendance  secures  a  greater  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic money.  For  instance,  the  average  attendance  in  No.  13,  in  1845-6,  was 
34  greater  than  that  of  any  other  district,  and  the  amount  of  money  received 
was  greater,  while  the  number  of  scholars  registered  was  19  less  than  in 
No.  3.  The  average  of  the  same  district  the  following  winter  being  only 
26,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  money  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  one  month's  in- 
struction.   This  is  true  of  any  other  district  in  similar  circumstances. 

Books.— The  Committee,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  School  Act. 
Bee.  V.  Tf  9,  and  with  the  advice  ol  the  State  Commissioner,  recommended 
a  new  system  of  books  to  be  u§ed  in  the  schools.  In  the  opinion  of  all  who 
have  examined,  a  change  was  much  needed.  The  readiness  with  which 
the  parents  of  the  several  districts  have  furnished  these  books  for  their 
children,  has  been  not  only  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  education,  but  has 
aided  greatly  in  waking  up  an  interest  in  the  schools.  In  most  of  the 
schools  a  very  decided  improvement  htis  been  made  in  all  the  branches 
taught,  and  especially  in  reading  and  arithmetic.  The  nevness  and  noveliy 
of  the  excellent  series  of  reading-books  adopted,  has  awakened  an  unusual 
interest  in  the  subject  of  reading,  and  much  assisted  the  teacher  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  education.  Colburn's  Arithmetic,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  judges,  is  superior  to  any  other  mental  work,  and  imparts  a  knowledge 
of  fibres  and  discipline  of  mind,  to  be  derived  from  no  other  source.  Great 
pronciency  has  been  made  in  this  branch  during  the  past  winter. 

ScHooL-HoDSEs.— The  houses  in  several  of  the  districts  are  quite  deficient 
in  the  matter  of  convenience  and  attraction.  This  is  unfavorable  to  the 
cause  of  common  school  education.  A  comfortable  and  spacious  school- 
room has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  health  and  mental  culture  of 
children.  The  location,  structure,  and  internal  arrangement  of  school- 
houses  should  be  as  pleasant  and  convenient  as  the  districts  are  able  to 
make  them,  and  not.  as  in  some  instances,  present  a  prison-like  appearance 
to  the  child.  The  Committee  are  hanpy  to  report  an  improvement  in  sev- 
eral districts.  The  Pine  Orchard  scnool-house  has  heeth  neatly  and  con- 
veniently re-modelled ,  at  an  expense  of  about  ?  175.  The  excellent  progreu 
of  the  scholars  in  this  school  is  one  of  the  g;ood  results.  Clarksville  district 
have  erected  a  conveniently  and  neatly  finished  house,  on  a  pleasant  site, 
at  an  expense  of  $350.  Much  credit  is  due  this  district  in  leading  off  so 
oobly  in  the  matter  of  new  school- houses.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  in  Chepachet, 
have  united  in  building  a  large  two-story  house,  with  three  compartments, 
to  accommodate  a  gradation  of  schdbls,  and  voted  to  raise  S2500  on  the 
taxable  property  for  that  purpose.  By  this  means,  the  system  of  common 
school  education  will  be  more  thoroughly  carried  out  With  proper  teach" 
ers,  supervision,  and  support,  this  school  will  not  be  inferior  to  those  of  the 
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same  character  in  Providence.  This  house,  combining^  all  the  'attractions 
and  conveniences  of  modern  school-house  architecture,  reflects  much  credit 
upon  the  districts,  and  will  be  an  honor  to  the  town.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
noble  spirit  for  improvement  of  school-houses  will  be  imitated  by  all  the 
other  districts,  which  will  speak  much  for  the  liberality  of  our  citizens. 

Altering  Districts.— Tne  Committee  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  a  diP 
ferent  arrangement  of  the  districts  was  necessary  for  a  more  successful 
operation  of  the  schools.  Accordingly  they  have  made  such  alterations  as 
in  their  judgment  seemed  most  conducive  to  this  object.  Of  course,  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  every  man's  farm  a  school  district,  or  every  house  a 
school-room ;  nor  could  they,  bjr  any  arrangement,  satisfy  every  person  in 
each  district.  But  if  every  individual  preference  has  not  been  gratified, 
they  have,  at  least,  endeavored  to  promote  the  greatest  good  of  all  the 
schools.  When  the  State  Coo^missioner  visited  this  town  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  its  schools,  he  at  once  remarked.  "  There  are  too  many  dis- 
tricts for  the  best  interests  of  education."  This  fact  is  obvious  to  every 
impartial  observer.  With  these  views,  the  Committee  have  made  the  four 
following  important  changes: 

1.  The  Steere  and  Winsor  districts,  (Nos.  10  and  11,)  registering  in  18^, 
one  fourteen,  the  other  seven  scholars,  have  been. dissolved:  a  small  por- 
tion of  them  added  to  Nos.  U  and  17,  and  the  remainder  to  No.  16,  thereby 
giving  that  district  thirty  or  more  scholars.  The  reason  of  this  change 
appears  in  the  fact  that  No.  16  has  no  school-house,  and  the  houses  in  Noe. 
10  and  11  cannot  be  approved  for  school  purposes  Now  the  new  district 
is  able  to  erect  a  house  within  a  convenient  distance  of  all  the  scholars,  and 
give  them  a  good  elementary  education. 

2.  Districts  No.  1,  with  twelve  scholars,  and  No.  2,  with  sixteen  scholars, 
were  next  united,  which  seemed  necessary,  as  No.  1  had  no  house,  and  the 
house  in  No.  2  was  not  suitable  for  the  best  interest  of  education.  Neither 
of  these  districts  alone  could  without  difficulty  maintain  a  school  according 
to  law,  but  united  they  are  able  to  build  a  necU  and  convenient  hoiise^  and 
sustain  a  good  school.  Why  should  these  twenty-eight  scholars  have  two 
teachers,  at  an  expense  of  ^'50  per  month,  ^en  one  can  do  the  same  work 
just  as  thoroughly  for  ^5  per  month  ?  If  these  districts  be  not  imited, 
why  may  not  Pine  Orchard;  with  thirty-six  scholars,  be  divided  into  two 
districts,  and  demand  two  teachers  ?  or  the  Harmony,  with  thirty-eight 
scholars,  especially  when  many  of  the  scholars  are  as  far  from  their  school 
as  any  in  the  new  districts  ? 

3.  Districts  No.  9,  with  eighteen  scholars,  and  No.  17,  with  seven  schol- 
ars, have  been  united.  No.  9  had  a  school-house  in  good  repair.  The  ob- 
jection to  the  union  on  this  account  was  not  valid  in  the  minds  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  the  owners  of  the  house  can  dipose  of  it,  and  use  the  avails  in 
paying  their  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a  new  one.  This  has  been  done  hy 
Nos.  3  and  4.  The  Foster  part  of  No.  9  receives  no  part  of  the  public 
money  from  that  town  for  tne  support  of  the  school,  and  it  was  thought 
best  that  the  part  belonging  to  this  town  should  be  united  with  No.  17,  and 
thus  have  the  means  within  themselves  of  building  a  house  and  keeping  up 
a  school  If  the  great  distance  of  some  of  the  families  is  a  serious  objec- 
tion, the  Harmony.  Jefferson,  Clarkville,  and  Pine  Orchard  districts  can 
urge  the  same.  Those  who  walk  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  have  often 
more  energv  and  vigor  of  mind,  and  make  greater  progress  in  their  studies. 

4.  A  small  portion  of  No.  14  was  amiexed  to  Nos.  3  and  4,  and  the  re- 
maining part  imited  with  No.  18,  thus  making  a  new  district  of  fortv  schol- 
ars. In  these  districts  are  houses  which  are  private  property.  To  these 
the  same  remark  will  apply  as  to  that  in  No.  9.  This  change  seemed  im- 
portant, because  No.  18  had  not  scholars  sufficient  (there  being  but  fifteen 
registered, )  to  maintain  a  separate  schooL  This  union  puts  all  in  possess- 
ion of  a  good  education. 

Bv  the  present  arrangement  of  districts,  there  are  five  on  the  soutli  side 
of  the  town,  ^yf^  on  the  north,  and  four  in  the  interior.  There  will  be  a 
saving  of  ^y%  school-houses,  to  be  built,  and  kept  in  repair  and  warmed 
durinff  the  winter  term,  which  in  ten  years  would  amount  to  $2000.  The 
MhooTs  now  need  fourteen  teachers,  where  before  there  were  nineteen. 
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This  redaction  of  the  number  ofdiflitricts  will  give  those  that  remain  8250, 
thus  gaining  in  each  ^ear  nearly  one  month  ecnool  to  each  district.  This 
also  increases  the  Eibility  to  mamtain  good  schools.  Those  who  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  means,  have  the  least  amount  of  public  money,  as  was 
aesigned  they  should  have ;  while  those  of  the  emaflest  means  have  the 
largest  share. 

IT  any  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  what  has  been  done,  they  have  the 
right  or  appeal  to  the  State  Cbmmissioner.  If  injustice  has  been  done  to 
the  cause  of  education,  that  public  officer  will  rectify  it  when  the  facts  are 
laid  before  him. 

It  has  been  said  these  changes  were  made  to  benefit  the  village  at  the 
expense  of  the  out-districts.  Can  any  one  say  this  with  all  the  facts  in  this 
report  before  him?  Do  not  the  tables,  which  have  been  prepared  from 
authentic  sources,  prove  this  charge  to  be  wholly  without  foundation?  If 
District  No.  5,  with  less  than  (60  of  public  money,  can  invest  ^990  in  a  new 
school-house,  a  d  raise  nearly  ir400  to  sustain  a  school  through  the  year, 
why  may  not  any  other  district,  with  the  same  amount  of  means,  have  the 
same  amount  of^school  if  they  choose  ?  District  No.  3  has,  with  ^1160  free 
money,  and  its  own  resources,  sustained  a  male  teacher  for  the  last  three 
years.  May  not  other  districts,  with  equal  means,  do  the  same  ?  If  dis- 
tricts are  not  disposed  to  pay  for  any  school  beyond  the  free  money,  whose 
is  the  fault  ?  This  new  arrangement  of  districts  increases  the  amount  o/ 
public  money  to  each,  though  it  does  not  give  each  the  same  amount  of 
property,  or  the  same  number  of  scholars.  This  is  not  possible  with  the 
present  situation  of  the  population.  An  approximation  to  a  perfect  equality 
18  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected.  The  Committee  feel  confident  that 
with  a  united  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  several  districts,  these  changes 
will  tend  greatly  to  elevate  the  condition  of  all  the  schools  in  the  town,  and 
will  doubtless  make  them  ecjual  to  any  of  the  country  schools  in  the  State. 

BeUeving  that  education  in  the  higliest  sense  is  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
iosB  that  can  be  conferred  upon  the  rising  generation,  the  Committee  have 
laborM  steadily  and  perseverin^ly  to  promote  this  object.  They  have  en- 
deavored, as  they  were  able,  to  lay  deep  and  solid  its  foundations,  and  rear 
up  a  noble  superstructure.  In  doing  this  they  did  not  expect  to  escape 
censure,  or  secure  the  good  will  of  all.  But  if  their  efforts  have  given  a 
new  impulse  to  this  cause,  and  shall  be  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation, they  will  feel  themselves  amply  rewarded.  As  the  success  of  our 
schools  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  an  enlightened  and  liberal  public 
sentiment,  they  would  help  to  form  that  sentiment  by  spreading  out  before 
their  fellow  citizens  the  facts  collected  and  considerations  onered  in  this 
Report,  hoping  that  they  will  be  read  and  pondered  by  all  who  desire  the 
well  being  of  society. ' 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  arrangement  of  districts,  with 
their  scholars  and  valuation : 

1.  Harmony, 37  25  02,000 

2   Evans, 34  24  84,0(JO 

3-  Spring  Brook,    -        -        -        -  43  32  82,000 

4    South  Chepachet,  -        -         -        -  30  24  74.(J00' 

5.  North  Chepachet,       -         -        .  nry  48  102,500 

6.  Pine  Orchard,         ...        -  41  25  56,500 

7.  Clarkville,  -----  25  22  35,500 

8.  Arnold, 34  )0  37.000 

9.  Star, 24  ]6  61,500 

10.  Trapp, 31  20  64,500 

11.  Brown,       -----  23  lu  39,500 

12.  Central, 41  30  106,500 

13.  iefTerson, 2S  23  61,500 

14.  Mouht  Hygeia,       -        -        -        -  11  8  23,000 

The  Committee  would  recommend  the  same  division  of  public  money  as 
heretofore:  one  half  of  State  and  registry  money  according  to  average  at- 
tendance, and  the  remainder,  with  that  raised  by  town,  equsdly  among  the 
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districts.  This  ^ives  the  smaller  and  weaker  districts  the  means  of  j 
taining  their  free  schools  nearly  as  long  as  the  larger  and  richer  districts. 
If  six  cents  on  $100  of  valuation  is  raised  by  the  town,  in  addition  to  that 
received  from  the  State,  all  the  schools  can  he  kept  five  or  six  months  in  a 
rear,  without  each  separate  district  taxing  themselves.  This  would  be  a 
less  amount  than  has  Seen  raised  in  some  previous  years.  If  it  is  not  Taieed 
by  the  town,  some  of  the  weaker  districts  mav  not  nave  a  majority  in  favor 
of  taxing  themselves,  and  their  children  will  not  be  as  well  educated  as 
those  districts  that  will  have  schools. 

Orin  F.  Otis*,  Jespe  P.  Ballou,  Harrs  W,  Aldrich,  Alvin  'A.  Meader 
Qridley  Burnham,  Qeorge  Olney. 

Glocester,  May  25,  1846. 


Extracts  from  Report  of  the  School  CommiUee  for  Ike  year  1847-8. 

The  amount  of  money  for  the  support  of  public  schools  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  1848,  is  as  follows : 

Received  from  State  appropriation, $517  01 

»•     Town        *'  200  00 

"     Registry  tax 118  76 

Whole  amount  for  the  year, J$S35  77 

This  sum  has  been  divided  according  to  law,  amon,g  the^everal  districts, 

as  the  table  will  show.  The  number  of  children  registered  during  the  year 

has  been  485 )  so  that  each  child  receives  ^1  75. 
The  followmg  table  will  show  the  average  attendance  of  the  past  year, 

which  is  the  basis  of  this  year's  appropriation,  the  eaual  division  of  the 

money,  and  the  division  according  to  average  total  valuation  of  property: 


No 

Name. 

Av.  Atieii. 

E.  div'n. 

Av.  div. 

Total. 

Valuation  property. 

1 

Harmony, 

25,00 

38,16 

23,95 

«62,11 

.^2,000 

2:Evan8, 

24,54 

38,16 

23,51 

61,67 

84,000 

3E.  Chepatchet, 

29,80 

38,16 

28,55 

66,71 

82.000 

4^S.  Chepatchet, 

14,90 

38,16 

14,27 

52,43 

74.000 

5|N.  Chepatchet, 

43,24 

38,16 

41,43 

79,59 

102,000 

6|Pine  Orchard, 

27,67 

38,16 

26,51 

64.67 

56.500 

7Clarkville, 

22,00 

38.16 

21,08 

59,24 

35.500 

8  Arnold, 

18,50 

38,1b 

17,72 

65,88 

37,000 

9  Star, 

21,92 

38,16 

21,00 

59,16 

61,500 

lOTrapp, 

20,00 

38,16 

19.16 

57.32 

64,500 

11  Brown. 

19,00 

38,16 

18,20 

56,36 

39.500 

12CentraI. 

32,67 

38,16 

31,30 

69,46 

80,500 

13'Jeft*erBon, 
UlMount  Hygeia, 
Gross  &  Wade, 

23,50 

38,16 

22,51 

60,67 

61,500 

7,40 
1,75 

19,08 

7,09 

26,17 
4133 

835,77 

23,000 

331,89 

515,16 

316,28 

The  above  valuation  of  property  may  not  be  strictly  correct,  as  there  has 
been  some  alteration  in  the  valuation  of  some  of  the  districts. 

Condition  op  the  Schools.— The  schools  in  the  town  have  generally 
appeared  well.  There  is  a  decided  improvement  over  any  previous  year, 
in  the  efficiency  of  their  discipline  and  instruction,  and  a  more  lively  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  children  and  parents.  But  while  the  state  ot  the  schools 
has  been  improved ;  yet  they  are  not  what  they  should  he,  and  what  they 
doubtless  will  he,  by  carrying  out  more  efTcctually  the  present  system  ol 
education. 

In  four  or  five  cases,  the  itanl  of  good  school-houses  has  greatly  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  schools^  and  for  this  reason,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
there  was  a  useless  expenditure  of  time  arid  money. 

In  most  of  the  schools,  ward  ofpunctualiiy  and  regular  attendance,  ha  a 
been  a  great  bar  to  success.    In  some  cases  there  would  be  thirty  schoi- 
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ars  to-day,  forty  to-morrow,  and  twenty  next  day ;  the  classes  are  thus 
almost  broken  up,  and  the  progress  of  the  school  greatly  hindered.  A 
little  care  on  the  part  of  parents  will  enable  them  to  be  regular  in  their 
aUendancet  and  thus  secure  the  benefits  of  the  school. 

In  some  of  the  schools,  Hie  discipline  h(us  been  too  lax  to  secu^'e  the  best 
results  of  education.  **  Order  is  Keaven^s  first  law,"  and  it  should  be  the 
first  of  the  school-room.  In  one  or  two  case,  there  seemed  to  be  an  eflbrt 
on  the  part  of  the  larger  scholars  to  appear  isrnorant,  in  answering  the 
most  simple  questions ;  as  if  their  reo/  ignorance  was  not  a  sufficient  rebuke 
upon  their  former  negligence  and  foUy,  If  parents  wjll  not  co-operate 
with  the  teacher  in  puttmg  down  all  such  attempts  of  unsubdued  rebel- 
lion and  disorder,  he  should  use  his  own  prerogative,  in  expelling  all  such 
fi'om  school.  The  best  interests  of  a  whole  school,  should  not  be  defeated 
by  the  boorishness  of  a  few  who  would  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  shame. 
DiflTRicT  Nos.  3,  4,  AND  5.— Thcsc  districts  have,  during  the  year, 
erected  a  neat  and  convenient  house,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  ^3,000,  cxhi- 
taiining  three  departments,  (primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar)  with  a 
room  for  recitations,  and  one  for  a  library.  When  we  look  at  its  pleasant 
location,  excellent  architecture,  and  fine  arrangement  for  seatSj  ventilation, 
^LC.,  it  may  well  be  placed  in  Ihe  first  rank  ot  school-houses  m  the  State. 
These  schools  commenced  operation  last  October,  and  have  been  thus 
far  successiully  carried  forward  on  the  plan  of  gradation.  We  have  a 
greater  amount  of  education  for  the  same  money  and  time,  than  on  the  old 
plan. 

DisTBiCT  No.  12. — This  district  have  erected  the  past  year,  altogether 
the  best  school-house  in  the  town,  if  we  except  the  village.  It  js  well 
constructed,  ventilated,  and  arrsmged,  neat  and  attractive,  within  and  with- 
out. It  has  a  pleasant  location,  spacious  yard,  good  wood-house,  and 
Other  conveniences,  and  all  well  pamted.  The  whole  expense  was  over 
8800.  This  district  may  well  boast  of  their  efforts  as  worthy  of  emulation. 
As  the  result  of  this  noble  expenditure,  the  school  last  winter  in  some  re- 
spects, ranked  with  the  highest  grade  in  the  town ;  and  was  kept  by 
Mr.  Warren  Brown,  who  is  a  teacher  worthy  the  accommodations  pro- 
vided, and  the  scholars  whom  he  instructed.  The  district  have  liberally 
taxed  themselves  to  support  the  same  teacher  during  the  summer. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  committee  in  reference  to  the  presen  t  state 
of  the  schools  in  the  town;  views  founded  in  most  cases  on  personal  ob- 
servation, and  in  every  case,  on  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts.  We 
may  have  erred  in  some  instances,  but,  if  we  have,  we  are  sure  it  is  not 
from  any  prejudice  or  personal  bias.  Laboring  as  we  have  without  any 
compensation,  except  a  few  thanks,  and  many  a  laree  revenue  of  "  curses 
from  the  ignorant  and  the  selfish,"  there  is  certainly  no  temptation  for  us 
to  withhoM  the  truth  on  this  subject  in  order  to  i^ease.  or  to  secure  a  re- 
election to  office.  And  though  we  are  not  candidates  for  public  favor,  yet 
we  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  hig;he6t  prosperity  of  our  common  schools. 
In  closing  this  report,  the  committee  desire  to  present  a  few  considera- 
tions to  their  citizens  on  the  subject  of  a  Visiting  Committee,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town.  From  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  from  the  result  of  the  ej^riment  in  those  towns  where 
it  has  been  made,  we  are  sure  that  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  denftind 
that  there  should  be  a  visiting  committee,  uho  shall  be  paid  /or  their  ser- 
vices ;  and  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee,  shall  visit  all 
the  schools  twice,  as  the  law  directs,  and  more  if  necessary  |  who  shall 
act  with  the  trustees  in  seeing  that  the  teachers  are  doing  their  duty,  and 
that  the  scholars  are  making  the  most  possible^  of  the  expenditure  of  ihe 
pcd)lic  money ;  and  who  shall  also  make  a  written  report  of  the  state  ot 
each  school.  The  amount  paid  to  one  or  two  individuals  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty,  would  be  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  great  advantage 
received  by  the  town  from  such  supervision. 

The  committee  would  urge  the  importance  also,  of  raising  as  much 
money  by  the  town  as  is  received  by  the  State. 

Orin  F.  Otis,  Jesse  P.  Ballou,  Harris  W.  Aldrich,  Alvin  A.  Meader, 
Qridley  Burnham,  George  Olney. 


COVENTRY. 

Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1847. 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  town  of  Cov- 
entry* begs  leave  respectfully  to  report  as  follows: 

At  a  town  meeting  holden  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1846,  the  freemen,  by 
the  passage  of  a  series  of  resolutions,  for  the  first  time  made  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and*  decided  to  elect  a  School  Com- 
mittee, in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  tliis  State,  and  forthwitli  elected  the 
present  Comraittte,  to  wit :  Samuel  Arnold,  O.  G.  Waterman,  J.  A.  Fenner, 
Caleb  Nicholas,  B.  H.  Horton,  and  C.  Whipple. 

Knowing  as  we  do,  that  facts  with  reference  to  the  imst  and  present  po- 
sition of  the  town  with  respect  to  common  school  education,  and  the  retuntf 
made  as  the  law  directs  by  the  several  districts,  will  afford  the  best  evidence 
as  to  our  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  duty  during  the  year  that  has 
passed,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  simple  rehearsal  of  our  labors, 
hoping  that  tlie  future  history  of  the*  education  reform  in  this  town  will  sat- 
isfy our  fellow  citizens  that  we  have  not  spent  our  time  entirely  in  vain. 

We  have  assembled  in  five  regular  and  ten  special  or  called  meetings, 
and,  with  one  exception,  there  has  always  been  a  quorum  in  attendance, 
thereby  making  in  all  fourteen  meetings. 

At  the  first  meeting,  edlter  the  administration  of  the  oath  of  office,  an  or- 
ganization was  effected  by  the  election  of  Samuel  Arnold,  Chaimum,  aiid 
Cromwell  Whipple,  Secretary, 

Since  that  time  the  Committee  have  labored  as  hereinafter  specified,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  reported  without  regard  to  date. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  given  at  the  time  of  our  election,  we 
proceeded  to  re-arrange  and  divide  the  town  into  districts.  This  was  a 
laborious  task. 

*  Division  into  Districts.— Having  decided  that  in  effecting  such  a  di- 
vision, the  following  principle  should  be  adhered  to  as  far  as  practicable, 
viz:  "In  defining  the  lines  and  specifying  the  property  included  within 
them,  the  whole  of  each  person's  land  or  farm,  lying  together  or  adjoining, 
shall  he  included  in  one  and  the  same  district ;"  each  of  the  six  members 
of  the  Committee  e^reed  to  visit  three  of  the  eijghteen  districts,  ascertain 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  present  lines  of  boundary,  and  such  alterations 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  and  expedient.  After  the  members  had  spent 
about  two  days  each,  the  desired  obiect  was  at  last  accomplished,  though 
in  attaining  it,  the  record  of  the  old  lines  of  boundary  was  so  uncertain  and 
indefinite  as  to  prove  of  little  service. 

Reports  of  these  individual  examinations  were  then  compared,  revised,  - 
corrected,  and  written  out  by^the  Secretary  twice,  and,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, finally  adopted. 

By  direction  of^the  Committee,  the  Secretary  obtained  twenty-five  printed 
copies  of  this  Record  of  Boundaries,  and  deposited  one  with  the  town  clerk, 
and  one  with  the  clerk  of  each  of  the  several  districts. 

This  record  (with  the  exception  of  some  errors  in  printing ,^)  is  believed 
to  be  correct,  and  to  afford  evidence  sufficient  to  decide  with  reference  to 
the  land  included  in  any  district  in  the  town  by  the  established  lines  thereof. 

Oroanization  of  Districts.— The  Committee  proceeded  early  in  the 
spring  of  1846  to  call  and  notify  meetings  in  the  several  districts  for  the 
organization  thereof.  Such  meetings  were  holden  in  eleven  of  the  eight- 
ecn  districts  at  the  times  first  appointed,  five  neglecting  to  organize  until 
twice  notified,  and  two  neglecting  this  duty  until  their  attention  was  di- 
rected to  it  for  the  third  time  by,  the  Committee. 
These  primary  meetings  were  attended  in  nearly  every  instance  (by 
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IMrevioufl  ag^reement,)  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Committee,  and,  after 
much  exertion,  an  organization  was  efiected  in  every  district  in  the  town. 
KxAMiNATioN  OP  TcACHERs.— This  duty  was  allotted  by  vote  to  a  sub- 
committee of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Nicholas,  Horton,  and  Whipple, 
the  two  last  namea  only  having  served  as  such. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  sub-committee  has  examined  seven- 
teen candidates^  applicants  for  j^laces  as  teachers,  to  fourteen  of  whom  cer- 
tificates were  given,  three  havmg,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  failed 
to  pass  a  legal  examination.  These  examinations  have  been  conducted  in 
accordance  with  principles  suggested  bv  the  State  Commissioner^  and, 
while  the  Committee,  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  have  insisted  on  evidence 
of  ^od  moral  character,  (even  sometimes  to  the  serious  inconvenience  of 
some  of  the  applicants,  one  of  wbom  was  obliged  to  go  about  sixty  miles 
to  obfhin  certificates,)  yet  they  have  endeavored  to  refrain  from  being 
rigid,  for  the  first  year,  by  ^vinp:  certificates  to  all  candidates  whose  claims 
the  act  relating  to  public  schools  would  on  anywise  recognize  to  be  valid. 
The  sub-committee  have  spent  in  this  unpleasant  service  more  than  four 
days ;  and,  though  many  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  employed  during 
the  past  year  have  not  been  qualified  in  accordance  with  the  ultimate  de- 
sign of  the  law,  yet  the  members  of  the  Committee  flatter  themselves  that 
as  a  whole,  the  moral  f  haracter  of  those  efu^aged  as  instructors  in  the 
public  schools  has  been  of  a  higher  caste  than  mat  exhibited  by  their  prede- 
cessors for  many  years. 

Five  of  the  teachers  employed  m  this  town  have  acted  by  authority  of 
certificates  ffiven  by  E.  L.  Baggs^  as  County  Inspector,  and  two  other  by 
authority  of  certificates  countersigned  by  the  State  Commissioner. 

Rdues  and  Regulations. — The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Committee 
to  adopt  a  series  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  town ;  and  in  the  performance  thereof,  B.  H.  Horton,  and 
C.  W  hippie  were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  corfsuit  with  the  State 
Commissioner  and  others,  and  make  a  drafk  for  consideration.  Their  re- 
port, as  amended,  was  adopted,  and  a  neat  copy  thereof,  suitable  for 
Framing,  deposited  in  the  keeping  of  each  district. 

These  regulations  are  similar  to  those  adopted  for  the  best  schools  in 
this  State,  and  are  calculated  to  restrain  both  teachers  and  scholars,  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  the  rights  of  each  aeainst  the  other. 

Location  op  School-Hoosbs.— The  members  of  the  Committee  have 
endeavored,  in  the  performance  of  this  disagreeable  duty,  to  secure  union 
amon^  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  interested,  in  order  to  be  governed 
by  their  wishes,  if  not  incompatible  with  a  due  regard  to  the  health  and 
eonvenience  of  the  scholars. 

Afler  spending  much  time  in  this  service,  though  they  may  have  erred 
in  the  final  decisions,  they  have  been  «iade  without  partiality  or  prejudice. 
AppoR-noNMENT  OP  ScROOL  FuNo.— The  sum  of  money  appropriated  in 
this  town  the  past  year,  for  school  purposes,  amounted  to  ^1332.62,  viz: 
amount  received  from  State,  3817.97 ;  registry  tax,  ^^28.00 ;  town  appro- 
priation, ::272.66. 

As  directed  by  the  act  relatinff  to  public  schools,  the  Committee  divided 
tone  half  of  the  amount  received  nrom  the  State  equally  amons  the  several 
districts,  and  the  other  half  according  to  the  average  attendance  on  the 
public  schools  last  kept  in  eSLch  district. 

The  electors  not  having  directed  in  what  manner  the  town  appropriation 
and  registry  tax  should  be  divided,  the  Committee  apportioned  the  amount 
thereot  equally  among  the  several  districts,  believing  that  this  course 
would  give  satisfaction. 

School  Books.— The  law  places  the  power  to  decide  in  relation  to  the 
text-books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  hands  of  the  school  com- 
mittee of  the  town,  and  in  the  exercise  thereof,  a  sub-committee,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Horton  and  VVhipple,  was  appointed  to  examine  books,  consoK 
with  the  State  Commissioner,  and  the  committees  of  other  towns,  and  ro^ 
port  a  list  of  such  as  would  be  best,  every  thing  considered,  for  adoption. 
Afler  consulting^  the  School  Commissioner  several  times—attending  a 
meeting  of  the  school  committee  of  cm  adjoining  town  for  the  same  pur- 
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poae-ftttending  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  education,  holden  in  Provi- 
dence, for  this  object,  and  an  impartial  examination  of  many  text-books, 
the  sub-committee  submitted  the  Ibllowing  series,  whicii  was  adopted,  and 
the  b'st  embodied  in  the  rules  and  regulations,  as  follows: 

SPELLING— G«Ihiiidet*8  SpeUar  and  Deflnar. 
READINO— Swan*!  Series,  Ruaeeirs  A.  a  Reader. 
GRAMMAR»-Wella'  Grammar. 
ARTTHMETIC,  MENTAL-Conmni'i.  Emerson'i  Pint  Pkrt. 

*•  WRITTEN— Tbomwn*!,  Gieealeaf 'a. 

6E0GRAPHT— Mone'a,  Smith's  Primary. 
COMPOSITION— Parker's  Aids, 
HISrORT.  UNfTED  STATES— WiOson**  R.  J.  £. 

■«  GENERAL— RobbiDS*. 

PRY8I0I/)GY— Andrew  Coombe'a  • 

PENMANSHIP— Colombian,  or  Wincbester*s. 
NATURAL  PHII/)60PUY— Miss  Swift's  First  LeMona. 
MORAL  PHILOSOPHY— Way  land's. 
ASTRONOMY— Burritt's  Geography  HeaTens. 
ALGEBRA— Sberwin'a 
DICTIONARY— tVorcester's  Comprehensire. 
ETYMOLOGY— Town's  Analysis, 

Holbrook's  Apparatas.  p 

Wickham's  Printing  and  Drawing  Slatai. 

Mitchell's  Outline  Maps. 

Nortbend's  Book  Keeping. 

Bible,  or  New  Testament. 

The  above  series,  though  undoubtedly  imperfect,  is  perhaps,  under  the 
circumstances,  as  good  as  could  be  selected  for  the  public  schools  of  thia 
town. 

Lntroduction  op  New  Text-Books.^ To  facilitate  this  desirable  object 
with  little  expense  to  the  parents  and  guardians,  and  ultimately  be  entirelf 
rid  of  the  old  worthless  books,  the  School  Committee  appointed  Mr.  Hot- 
ton  agent  to  make  arrangements  with  the  publishers  of  the  text-books 
adopted,  fi>r  their  immediate  introduction,  by  exchange  or  otherwise,  into 
the  public  schools. 

In  this,  the  most  laborious,  thankless  task  performed  by  any  member  of 
the  Committee  during  the  year,  the  agent  labored  zealously,  and  so  effect- 
ualiy  as  to  obtain  the  books  for  a  nominal  price  only.  In  this  service^  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  open  correspondence  with  many  publishing 
houses  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  to  visit  the  latter  place  two  or  three 
times  since  his  appointment.  He  has  received  and  diposed  of  school  books 
to  the  amount  or  i^dOO. 

Power  to  Fill  Vacancies  in  Scmool  Districts.— This  power  has  been 
exercised  in  one  instance  only,  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  in  District  13, 
in  place  of  one  resigned. 

Approval  of  School- House?.— Though,  because  of  ignorance,  preju* 
dice,  and,  in  some  instances,  real  inability,  many  of  the  districts  did  not 
furnish  suitable  school-rooms  as  required  by  the  law,  yet  the  Committee, 
anticipating  a  better  state  of  things,  and  regarding  the  interests  of  tiie 
children  as  paramount,  voted,  late  last  autumn,  to  approve*  for  the  past 
winter  only,  of  all  the  school-rooms  in  use  in  the  town,  and,  through  tbeir 
influence,  have  induced  some  of  the  best  teacliers  to  engage  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  arduous  duties,  in  districts  and  schooF-rooms,  in  many 
respects  revolting  to  their  feeiioffs. 

Orders  on  the  TREASORY.—These  have  invariably  been  signed  bf  the 
Chairman,  and  the  Clerk  has  kept  a  regular  drawn  debtor  and  credit  ac^ 
count,  on  a  permanent  record,  with  each  district. 

Visiting  Schools.— Besides  the  fifteen  days  spent  in  meeting,  in  our  ca- 
pacity as  Committee,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  many  more  em- 
ployed in  individual  efforts  as  sub-committees,  and  in  the  several  districts, 
the  School  Committee  devoted  seven  entire  days  to  visiting  the  schools. 
Though  this  is  a  pleasant  duty,  and  the  letter  or  the  law  requires  its  per- 
formance at  least  twice  during  the  continuance  of  each  schooL  yet  when 
the  electors  realize  that  the  Committee  were  compelled  to  work  for  nothing, 
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and,  in  many  districtSp  board  themselveSf  we  hope  to  be  forgtven  for  not 
devoting  two  weeks  last  autamn  to  this  service,  in  addition  to  the  time 
spent  in  March. 

The  Committee,  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  visited  iburteen  out  of 
eighteen  schools.  Two  or  the  others  were  kept  in  the  summer  of  1846^ 
and  the  other  two  were  closed  the  day  appointed  by  the  Committee  to  visit 
them*  thereby  preventing  an  examination,  though  the  disappointment  was 
unavoidable  under  the  circumstances. 

On  these  occasions,  the  Committee  devoted  two  and  three  hours  to  an 
examination  of  the  school-room,  location,  and  the  school  itself;  by  this 
means  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  several  districts,  which  could  not  have 
been  acquired  in  any  other  way,  and  at  the  same  time  improving  the  op- 
porianity  to  commend  or  disapprove,  in  presence  of  the  teachers,  scrhoUrs, 
and  aomeiimes  of  visitors,  every  thing  in  our  judgment,  right  or  wronof,  aa 
it  deserved. 

In  the  following  short  reports  are  embodied  the  principal  facts  elicited  by 
this  examination,  with  reference  to  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
aeveral  districts,  the  improvements  already  made,  and  what  is  still  required 
in  order  to  advance  the  ^eat  cause  of  common  school  education. 

IKttrict  No.  1. — This  is  a  very  small  territory,  with  but  few  inhabitants, 
yet  they  have  accomplished  much,  because  they  are  perfectly  agreed. 

They  have  built  a  new  school-house,  which  contains  a  comlortm)le  school- 
room, and  an  entry.  The  room  is  quite  too  small,  yet  well  ventilated,  &^. 
The  location  is  good,  though  the  lot  ought  to  be  fenced,  graded,  &c  This 
district  16  entitled  to  much  credit  for  building,  because  property  valuation 
is  very  small,  and  the  tax  was  of  course  very  heavy  upon  mdividuals. 

The  school  in  this  district  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  town,  though  not 
the  best  Some  of  the  scholars  were  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  improved 
system  of  teaching,  such  as  the  use  of  the  mackboard,  &>c,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  teacher  from  imparting  all  the  instructk>n  he  otherwise  wovdd. 

On  the  whole  this  district  is  in  a  very  advanced  position. 

District  No,  2.— This  is  also  a  small  district,  yet  the  inhabitants  have 
been  enough  interested  to  faithfully  repair  their  schod-house,  at  a  heavy 
expense,  making  therein  a  comfortable,  well  ventilated  school-room.  It 
has  some  faults,  yet  it  is  wdl  arranged  and  very  good. 

The  Committee  very  much  regret  their  inability  to  visit  this  school, 
though  from  the  best  information  m  our  possession,  the  children  were  well 
instructed  by  a  good  teacher. 

District  No.  3.— The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  in  the  back  ground^ 
owning  as  they  do  one  of  the  worst  constructed,  most  miserable  school- 
houses  in  the  town— cold,  badlv  ventilated,  rough  board  desks,  and  slab 
seats ;  indeed,  without  any  of  the  conveniences  of  a  school-room.  This 
house  ousht  to  be  repaired,  or  another  built  immediately ;  the  location  is 
good,  if  the  lot  can  be  graded,  &c. 

The  Committee  were  unable  to  visit  this  sohocrf  also,  though  they  en- 
tered it  once  just  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  We  were  exceedingly  sorry 
then  to  see  the  teacher  in  his  shirt-slaves  (an  evidence  that  it  was  too 
warm  in  the  mom,)  and  to  hear  him  say  that  the  children  had  been  engaged 
without  intemussion,  for  six  hours.  The  school-hoase  ought  rather  to  have 
t>een  closed  that  day.  Other  than  this,  we  are  not  qualified  to  speak  with 
reference  to  the  school.  We  regret  to  observe,  from  the  returns,  that  books 
were  us^  prohibited  in  the  regulations. 

District  No.  4.~The  inhabitants  of  this  district  have  erected  a  new  and 
good  school-house,  though  not  ventilated,  and  provided  with  a  miserable 
heating  apparatus,  a  real  nuisance.  If  thes^  difficulties  were  remedied,  and 
the  room  jirovided  with  suitable  apparatus  for  imparting  instruction,  this 
district  might  boast  of  very  good  provision  for  the  scholars. 

The  Committee  were  very  sorry  to  see^the  teacher  of  tlus  school  also  m 
his  shirt-sleeves,  because  tf  he  was  so  unoomfortably  warm,  the  scholars 
eertainly  were.  ^     ^ .        ^       « 

This  school  was  not  so  good  as  many  others,  yet  or  a  fair  grade.  Some 
cf  &e  large  scholars  were  so  diffident  as  to  be  unable  to  exhibit  the  knowl- 
edge th^  undoubtedly  possessed,  thereby  rendering  it  difficult  to  judge. 
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District  No.  5.— Thie  district  does  not  own  a  sGhool-house,  and  the  rooms 
occupied  were  in  every  respect  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  A  house  ought 
to  be  built  ere  another  school  is  commenced  in  the  district 

A  very  serious,  unreasonable  difiicuitjf,  with  reference  to  the  teacher, 
prevented  the  poor  children  from  realizing  any  benefit  from  the  public 
school  Without  mentioning  particulars,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  difficulty  might  in  the  first  jplace  have  been  avoided,  if  all  the  trus- 
tees had  been  engaged,  and  acted  m  the  premises,  without  obliging  one  to 
officiate  singly  for  tne  district;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  thsit  trustee  had 
not  refused  to  sustain  the  teacher  in  the  exercise  of  his  lawful  authority. 

One  trustee,  first  on  behalf  of  the  district,  and  with  the  consent  of  anodier 
trustee,  employed  a/oung  man  of  irreproachable  moral  character,  and.  in 
our  opinion,  a  good  mstructor :  but,  ailer  the  school  hud  been  kept  hair  of 
the  term,  (in  consequence  of  a  rebellion  asrainst  the  teachers  authority, 
which  the  trustee  rather  fostered,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  quell.)  it  was 
closed  bv  agreement.  The  other  trustees,  after  taking  me  oath,  then  em- 
ployed the  same  teacher  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren were  sent  to  this  school,  though  a  few  attended  another  kept  under  ih& 
auspices  of  the  trustee  who  had  first  acted. 

The  commiitee  of  course  were  obliged  to  recognize  the  school  sustained 
by  two  of  the  trustees  as  the  public  school,  and  appropriate  the  public  money 
accordingly.  In  this  decision  the  Committee  may  have  erred,  but  they  have 
been  governed  by  the  lawful  returns  made  by  two  of  the  trustees,  as  the 
only  prima  facie  evidence  in  the  case. 

District  No.  6.— The  inhabitants  of  this  district  have  thoroughly  repaired 
their  school-house  at  a  heavy  expense,  and  are  now  in  possession  of  one  of 
the  best  in  the  town,  well  airanged,  airy,  and  only  needing  a  ventilator  to 
make  it  very  good.    The  lot  ought  to  be  larger  and  better  arranged. 

The  school  was  not  such  as  it  ou^ht  to  have  been,  because  the  teacher, 
though  perhaps  qualified,  neglected  his  dut^,  and  the  scholars  suffered  the 
consequences.  The  scholars  seemed  very  intelligent,  and  were  worthy  of 
a  more  assiduous  teacher. 

District  No  7. — The  school-house  in  this  district  has  also  been  repaired 
and  put  in  good  condition,  making  convenient,  healthv  accommodations, 
but,  like  many  others,  it  ought  to  be  better  ventilated  and  made  larger. 
The  lot  is  in  an  exceedingly  rough,  improper  condition,  though  it  can  be 
suitably  arranged  with  little  expense. 

The  school  in  this  district  was  kept,  by  vote  of  the  inhabitants,  for  six 
montl^,  and  was  undoubtedly  worth  as  much  to  the  scholars  as  all  the  others 
they  ever  attended.  It  was  one  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  town,  and  in 
most  respects  a  very  g^ood  school,  though  the  Committee  reg^retted  to  see 
text  books  in  use  prohibited  in  the  regulations,  as  they  also  did  to  see  the 
teacher  inflict  prohibited  punishment  upon  the  scholars. 

District  No.  8. — Though  in  consequence  of  the  bitter,  selfish,  an^  zeal- 
ous opposition  of  a  prominent,  wealthy,  and  influential  citizen,  to  the  reform 
in  common  school  education,  the  parents  in  this  district  were  induced  to 
dday  this  work  until  late  in  the  year,  they  at  last  aroused,  put  their  school- 
house  in  complete  repair,  and  are  now  enioyingoneof  the  best  in  the  town, 
though  at  heavy  cost— well  arranged,  weU  ventilated,  and  very  good.  The 
lot  is  too  small,  though  in  other  respects  very  good. 

The  school  in  this  district  was  also  one  of  the  best  in  the  town.  The 
Committee  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  manifest  improvement  ex- 
hibited. 

District  No.  9.^  After  a  great  deal  of  difliculty  in  effecting  a  legal  or- 

Sjiization,  and  much  dispute  about  a  location  therefor,  the  tax-payers  in 
is  district  have  finally  erected  a  new  school-house,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
town,  upon  perhaps  the  largest  and  best  location  possessed  by  any  district, 
Ihou^  the  lot  needs  the  application  of  labor  in  grading,  dec  The  school- 
house  is  very  good,  and  the  Committee  can  but  think  it  strange  that  a  ven- 
tilator was  not  constructed  therefor. 

Four  or.  five  individuals  have  kept  this  district  in  a  continual  turmoil, 
and  caused  the  coUector  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  by  refusing, 
for  aUeged,  f  et  merely  nomioal  reasons,  to  pay  the  taxes  assessed  against 
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them.  The  property  of*  some  such  is  now  under  notice  to  sell  at  auction 
to  p&y  taxes  legally  assessed ;  and  together  with  all  other  proceedings  of 
district,  confirmed  and  legalized,  by  tne  State  Commissioner  and  the  Leg- 
ifllature  at  the  May  session.  Through  what  hole  in  the  wall  these  refrac- 
tory individuals  hope  now  to  escape,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

The  school  in  this  district  was  nothing  more  than  ordinary,  though  in 
0ome  branches  some  of  the  scholars  did  very  well,  while  other  important 
studies  were  neglected  by  the  teacher  entirely. 

Districi  No.  10.— This  district  is  not  provided  with  a  school-house,  and 
the  school  was  kept  in  a  private  house,  furnished  with  slab  seats  and  rough 
board  desks,  and  with  nothing  else,  much  less  with  what  is  actually  needM. 
The  valuation  in  this  district  is  very  small,  though  not  less  than  in  District 
No.  1,  where  a  new  house  has  been  ouilt,  yet  the  property  is  divided  among 
so  many  tax-payers^  that  for  some  it  will  be  ditticult  to  pay  their  assess- 
ments, thus  rendermg  it  doubtful  whether  a  majority  can  be  induced  to 
erect  a  suitable  house  as  soon  as  it  will  he  needed. 

The  school  was  of  a  low  grade,  which  is  chargeable  in  part  tathe  teacher, 
yet  mostly  to  the  want  of  all  the  means  actually  necessary  to  impart  in- 
struction. 

District  No.  11.— This  district  has  erected,  within  the  past  year,  alto- 
gether the  best  school-house  in  the  town— well  constructed,  ventilated,  cmd 
arranged,  chaste  and  pretty  in  its  appearance.  This  desideratum  has  been 
accomplished  with  but  very  little  diniculty ;  and  whenever  the  inhabitants 
are  disposed  to  grade  the  lot,  and  furnish  the  school-room  with  suitable 
apparatus  for  explanations  by  the  teachers,  they  can  boast  of  their  efibrts 
as  worthy  of  emulation  on  tfie  |)art  of  others  in  all  respects. 

The  school  ranked  with  the  highest  ffrade  in  the  town,  and  was  kept  by 
a  teacher  worthy  the  accommodations  furnished,  and  the  scholars  to  whom 
he  imparted  instruction.  The  Committee  desire  also  to  commend  the  zeal 
manifested  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  organized  themselves  into  a 
reading-school,  for  mutual  improvement  and  instruction. 

District  No.  12. —  This  district  does  not  own  a  school-house,  and  the 
school  was  kept  in  decidedly  the  worst  room  used  for  such  purpose  in  the 
town — exceedmgly  small,  without  a  ventilator,  yet  with  those  relics  of  the 
barbarous  ages,  slab  seats,  and  rough  board  desks,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  teacher  could  slay  in  such  a  place. 

Af\er  much  difficulty,  the  Committee  are  happy  to  renort  that  this  dis- 
tnct  intends  to  erect  a  suitable  house  immediately,  in  which  the  children 
can  sit  without  being  thrust  into  a  pillory. 

The  school  under  the  circumstances  made  an  advance  in  education,  a 
sure  evidence  of  what  mi^ht  be  accomplished  by  the  children,  if  favored 
with  suitable  accommodations. 

District  No.  13  —The  tax-payers  in  this  district  have  put  their  school- 
house  in  very  good  repair,  not  neglecting  that  useful  appendage,  a  ventila- 
tor, though  uie  seats  and  desks  are  badly  constructed  aAer  as  poor  models ; 
however,  the  house  otherwise  is  in  a  good  condition,  though  the  lot  is  in 
very  bad. 

The  school  was  rather  more  than  ordinary— not  the  highest  grade— yet 
better  than  most  of  the  schools  have  been  for  years  past  m  this  town. 

District  No.  14.— This  is  the  largest  and  most  wealthy  district  in  the 
town,  the  valuation  being  S  190,000.  Yet  neglect  has  characterized  its 
proceedings  under  the  Act  relating  to  Public  Schools  so  far,  and  the  trus- 
tees have  been  rather  dilatory  in  the  performance  of  dut)r ;  indeed,  the  ac- 
commodations furnished  for  the  public  school  are  not  half  a<«  good  as  those 
provided  in  DistrKt  No.  1,  with  a  valuation  one-ninth  as  large.  Yet  the 
school-house  is  a  very  good  building,  and  only  needs  being  made  larger  to 
answer  the  reauirements  of  the  law.  The  School  Committee  cannot,  in 
accordance  with  their  oaths  of  office,  suffer  the  children  to  be  pent  up  in 
such  cnntreu^ted,  unhealthy  quarters  during  another  year. 

If  the  parents  in  this  distrk^t  will  manifest  as  much  interest  in  the  con- 
struction of  suitable  school- rooms,  as  they  have  in  furnishing  the  school 
with  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps,  a  geologkal,  and  much  other  useful  appa- 
ratus, which  are  advantages  not  possessed  by  any  other  district  in  this 
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town,  they  may  rest  assured  that,  with  a  taith^  instructor,  their  children 
will  possess  means  of  education  not  enjoyed  by  anv  others  around  them. 

Yet  the  inhabitants  have  done  one  thin^  for  which  they  cannot  be  too 
mach  commended ;  we  refer  to  the  establishment,  by  subscription,  at  a  cost 
of  SI 20,  of  a  District  Library,  free  for  all  residents. 

This  is  a  desideratum  not  yet  attained  by  any  other  district  in  the  town, 
and  is  surely  worthy  of  emulation  as  an  example. 

The  school  was  one  of  the  highest  grade,  though  the  teacher  labored 
under  many  discouraging  circumstances  difficult  to  overcome^  the  Com- 
mittee were  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  examination  at  the  time  of  their 
visit,  displaying  as  it  diu  much  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  and 
the  faithfulness  of  the  teacher. 

District  No,  15. —This  district  owns  a  new  and  ver/  good  school-house, 
but  for  which  (at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  town  mto  districts,  it  wouki 
have  been  abolished,)  there  not  being  a  sufficient  number  of  scholars  ibr  a 
public,  or  even  a  private  school,  at  any  period  of  the  year. 

The  house  is  well  built,  thouo^h  with  a  sad  neglect  of  the  modern  im- 
provements in  such  edifices.    It  is  badly  located  near  tlie  highway. 

The  school  in  this  district  was  ordinary— not  verv  good— not  so  good  as 

it  would  have  been,  but  for  the  unjustinable  interference  of  some  of  the 

parents,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  some  of  tlie  officers,  with  the  duties  of  the 

.  teacher,  and  the  refuiations  of  the  Committee.    Such  interference  cannot 

be  too  highly  reprehended. 

District  J\o.  16.— This  district  does  not  own  a  school-house.  This  school 
was  kept  in  a  house  very  badly  constructed  and  arranged,  and  poorly  lo- 
cated. A  suitable  school-house  will  undoubtedly  be  erected  in  this  district 
immediately. 

The  school  was  kept  in  the  summer  of  1846,  the  Committee  being  un- 
abie,  on  that  account,  to  visit  it ;  yet,  from  information  in  our  posccessioii, 
we  are  convinced  that  it  was  a  good  school,  especially  for  small  children. 

District  No,  17.— This  distrkt  does  not  own  a  school-house,  and  the 
room  in  which  the  school  was  kept  is  in  all  respects  unsuitable  tor  euch  a 
purpose,  and  cannot  answer  the  requirements  of  the  law-  The  inhabitants 
appear  to  be  asleep,  and  to  rest  unconcerned,  while  their  children  are  de- 
prived of  an  edifice  in  which  to  be  educated.    This  should  not  be  so. 

This  school  was  also  kept  last  summer ;  and,  from  information  in  pos- 
session of  the  Committee,  thejr  judge  it  was  of  an  ordinary  srade. 

District  No.  18.— This  district  does  not  possess  a  school  house,  though 
there  are  two  holden  as  private  property  in  its  precincts,  neither  of  which 
are  such  as  the  law  requires,  though  either  might  be  made  suitable  and 
convenient  with  a  smalf  expenditure  in  additions  and  repairs.  Neither  of 
the  locations,  however,  is  convenient  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  of  scholars. 

This  dilatory  district  was  the  last  to  organize  in  the  town,  and  the  Com- 
mittee regret  that  the  most  prominent  citizens,  esteemed  for  their  integri^ 
and  enterprise  in  business,  were  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  poor  children  to  conform  to  the  Act  relating  to  Public  Schools  with- 
out much  efibrt  on  our  part,  and  the  passage  of  special  legislative  provisions 
with  reference  to  neglected  school  ciistricts. 

The  school  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  of  the  lowest  grade  in 
the  town,  not  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  scholars,  for  some  among 
them  were  as  intelligent  as  any  in  any  other  school,  without  exception,  but 
because  the  teacher,  not  really  competent  at  the  best,  sadly  neglected  his 
duty,  and  the  scholars  reaped  the  bitter  fruits  thereof 

The  Committee  are  obliged  to  report  also  that,  with  two  other  teachers 
only,  the  teacher  in  this  district  disobeyed  the  rules  and  regulations,  by  the 
introduction  of  prohibited  text-books. 

The  Committee  would  also  report,  that  a  portion  of  the  public  money 
due  District  No-  6,  was  expended  in  the  summer  of  1846;  and,  from  in- 
formation in  our  possession,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  school  kept  b^  a  fe- 
male was  of  a  very  high  grade,  much  higher  than  the  winter  school  in  the 
same  district. 
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A  very  raiall  ponion  of  the  public  fund  was  alM>  expended  during  the 
winter  m  District  No.  17. 

The  reports  just  read  express  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  position  of  every  echool  district  in  this  town— opinions 
founded  on  personal  observation  during  the  past  year.  In  commg  to  these 
conclusions,  we  may  have  erred.  Probably,  in  some  instances,  we  have; 
yet,  if  so,  they  have  been  errors  of  jud^^ment,  and  not  of  heart 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  respectfully  ask  their  constituents  to  listen 
to,  and,  if  worthy,  heed  the  remarks  that  follow,  with  respect  to  what  has 
been  accomplished,  and  to  what  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  this  town  to  ele- 
vate the  children,  especially  of  the  poor,  by  a  pi^ctical  realization  of  all  the 
advantages  of  common  school  education.  ^ 

In  pving  uttenmce  to  these  opinions,  we  certainlv  occupy  a  disinterested 
{wsition,  free  from  prejudice,  and  surely  not  biassed  by  personal  considera- 
tions. After  our  dear  experience  in  office  the  past  year,  laboring  as  we 
have,  without  compensation,  with  but  few  thanks,  and  man;^  curses  from 
the  ignorant  and  selfish,  we  do  not  desire  to  please  any  by  withholding  the 
truth,  though  we  can,  by  so  doing,  secure  a  re-election.  We  are  not  can- 
didates  for  public  favor,  though  we  do  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  common  school  system.  , 

Much,  very  much,  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  town.  Four 
new  school-houses  have  been  erected,  and  five  others  iaithfully  repaired; 
these,  with  two  others  in  good  condition  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
make  eleven,  most  of  which,  indeed  we  may  say  all,  with  slight  alterations, 
are  soich  as  the  law  contemplated.  In  two  at  least  of  the  seven  others, 
houses  will  undoubtedly  be  erected  in  season  for  the  next  winter  school, 
one  of  which  will  be  the  best  in  the  town.  We  hope  that  the  remaining 
five  may  soon  be  induced  to  emulate  such  salutary  examples,  that  all  the 
children  in  this  town  may  be  provided  with  good  accommodations. 

With  reference  to  the  schools  of  the  past  year,  the  Committee  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  and  challenge  controversion,  that  they  have  been  of  a 
higher  grade  altogether  than  any  that  have  preceded  them  in  all  respects. 
but  especially  in  the  elevated  moral  character  of  the  instructors  employed 
therein,  because  this  qualification  has  been  insisted  on  in  every  instance, 
while  in  other  respects,  perhaps,  that  the  change  might  not  be  too  violent, 
the  express  letter  of  tiie law  fauas  not  been  alwavs  enforced. 

The  Committee  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  followinff  improvements  as 
soon  as  may  be,  betievmg  them  toi^e  mdispensable  to  ultimate  success  :— 

1st  The  Committee  regret  exceedingly  that  the  town,  at  the  annual 
election,  did  not  appropriate  as  large  a  sum  by  tax,  for  school  purposes,  as 
is  received  from  the  State.  By  the  assistance  of  such  an  appropriatwn,  the 
schools  could  be  continued  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  which  perhaps 
would  be  long  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

But  what  can  we  say  of  those  electors,  especially  the  poor,  who  madly 
voted  not  to  raise  anything  by  tax ;  thus  repudiating  the  proffered  assist- 
ance of  the  State,  and  expressing  a  desire  to  rob  the  children  of  their 
pairim9ny ! 

The  rich  are  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  possessbns,  in  peace, 
by  the  virtue,  and  in  heaven-daring.  God-defying  war.  by  the  strong  arms 
aiid  brave  hearts  of  the  poor  around  them.  It  is  just  that  a  portion  of  their 
Droperty  should  be  applied  to  educate  the  children  of  its  poor  defenders. 
No  poor  father,  who  consults  his  best  interests,  and  the  welfare  of  his 
children,  can,  for  a  single  moment,  hesitate  to  vote  a  portion  o^  his  little 
heritage  for  education,  while,  by  thus  acting,  he  secures  the  assistance  of 
his  more  highly-favored  neighbors,  most  of  whom,  to  their  praise  be  it 
spoken,  in  Rhode  Island,  are  readv,  and,  in  many  instances,  anxious  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  We  beg  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  poorer  classes  to 
examine  this  subj[ect.  Look  at  the  following  illustrations  :— 
.  At  April  town  meeting,  an  elector  worth  twenty-five  or  thirty  thouwind 
dollars,  without  a  child  to  educate,  deposited  a  ballot  against  the  school 
tax ;  of  course  governed  by  his  love  of  gold. 

Through  his  influence,  a  poor  man,  with  five  dependent  children,  followed 
aod  deposited  a  similar  ballot ;  thus  deckling  to  deprive  his  little  ones  of 
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the  means  of  edueation,  while  his  rich  neighbor's  portion  of  the  tax  woald 
have  been  sufficient  to  i^iy  the  tuition  of  his  whole  family  for  a  commoa 
term,  and  his  own  portion  would  have  been  about  five  ceiits !  Can  men 
long  continue  so  blinded? 

2nd.  After  careful  consideration,  the  Committee  recommend  the  elec- 
tion of  a  school  committee  of  three,  instead  of  six,  as  at  present,  and  that 
they  be  paid  for  their  services. 

It  will  be  altogether  more  convenient  for  three  to  transact  the  business 
than  a  larger  number ;  and,  as  the  fallow  ground  is  broken,  instead  of 
fifteen,  they  will  not  be  obliged  to  meet  more  than  five  times  during  the 
year. 

3rd.  The  Committee  recommend  more  attention  to  the  organization  of 
districts,  the  election  of  trustees,  &c.,  and  especially  the  immediate  qucdi- 
fication  of  such  officers—^  duty  sadly  neglected  during  the  past  year,  and 
causing  a  great  amount  of  trouble. 

4th.  A  strict  regard  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  with  respect  to  the  erection 
of  school-houses.  Many  that  were  occupied  of  necessity  the  last  year, 
ought  never  again  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Committee :  and  many  of 
those  recently  erected  and  repaired,  oughi  to  be  better  ventilated,  or  snnt 
up,  if  the  fear  to  expend  five  dollars  for  such  a  purpose  can  cause  them  to 
be  closed. 

5th.  The  supply  of  every  school-room  with  a  thermometer,  one  or  more 
blackboards,  Mitchell's  series  of  outline  maps,  a  map  of  Rhode  Island^ 
clobes,  geological  specimens,  and  other  cheap  apparatus  for  illustrating. 
A  good  neating  apparatus,  mats,  brooms,  6lc.  The  locations  ought  also 
to  be  graded  and  made  better,  suitable  out-buildings  provided,  &c.  All  of 
these  above  named,  could  be  furnished  by  the  payment  of  a  very  small  tax, 
or  bv  subscription. 

6th.  A  more  rigid  examination  ot  teachers,  and  a  refusal  to  recognize 
the  claims  of  such  as  are  unwilling  to  add  to  tneir  stores  of  information  and 
ability  to  impart  instruction,  by  attendance  on  Teachers'  Institutes.  &c 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  teachers  employed  during  the  past  year  nave 
maniiested  a  commendable  zeal  in  this  respect ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
the  ^reat  cause  of  education  in  Rhode  Island  may  soon  receive  a  new  and 
lasting  impulse  by  the  establishment  of  that  only  means  of  making  good 
instructors  of  our  own  citizens,  a  Normal  ScJvool.  For  this,  the  friends  of 
common  school  education  ought  to  labor. 

7th.  That  more  attention  be  given  to  that  useful  study,  (which  has 
l)een  almost  entirely  neglected  in  some  of  the  schools, )  Mental  Arithmetic. 
Also,  History  of  the  United  States,  Geoloffv,  Physiology,  Orthography, 
Etymology,  Composition,  Declamation,  and  Vocal  Music. 

8th.  The  establishment  of  district  libraries,  by  subscription  or  other- 
wise—an indispensable  requisite  to  make  wise  men  of  our  children,  after 
they  leave  the  school  where  the  foundation  is  first  laid.  Also,  the  forma- 
tion of  debatin^-clubs,  reading  classes,  dec.  &c. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  tnis  town  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  rare 
opportunity  of  attending  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Elocution,  givei>  by  Mr. 
Kusselt.  one  of  the  most  able  and  distinguished  instructors  in  this  science* 
Such  advantages  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated- 

All  of  these  improvements  are  needed,  and  some  of  them  indispensable 
to  ultimate  success.  And,  in  conclusion,  the  Committee  are  ready  to  ask* 
if  this  totpn,  now  as  prominent  as  any  in  the  countrj^  portions  of  this  State 
in  its  manifest  improvement,  shall  retrograde  in  this,  one  of  the  greatest 
reforms  of  the  affe  ?    Shall  this  shameful  destiny  be  ours  1 

Parents !  Children !  Remember  that  "  genius  and  knowledge  are  en- 
dowments greater  than  nobleness  and  riches ;  foolish  heirs  may  the  two 
latter  darken  and  expend,  but  immortality  attends  the  former,  making  a 
man  a  God !" 

Yes,  the  intellectual  powers  with  which  God  hath  blessed  us,  and  edu- 
cation, or  that  extensive  knowledge  which  we  may  attain  by  perseverance, 
are  the  most  exalted  endowments  of  heaven-aspirin^^  humanity. 

Why,  then,  will  you  sacrifice  your  all  for  that  which  is  not  bread?     Or 
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if  the  narrow-minded  question  of  interest  even  ib  to  be  consulted,  why  |>ajr 
7our  money  for  that  which  satisfieth  not  ? 

Why  labor  so  hard,  nay,  why  sometimes  fight  even  to  win  for  vour  de- 
scendants, honors,  titles,  and  riches,  when  the  attainment  of  useful  know!- 
ed^^e  is  an  object  so  much  more  worthy  of  our  exalted  being  and  future 
deflCiny? 

The  few,  in  ruling  the  many,  have  deprived  them,  among  other  inalien- 
able rights,  of  the  means  of  educating  themselves,  and  never,  beside  this 
glorious  common  school  system,  has  anything  been  devised  to  restore  the 
rights  of  the  oppressed,  and  place  the  cnildrenof  the  poor  on  an  equality  in 
any  respect  with  the  children  of  the  rich. 

IVill  the  poorer  classes  improve  the  rising  wave  that  will  elevate  them 
and  their  children  to  positions  of  influence  in  society,  by  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  which  is  power  ?  Or,  will  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  over- 
^whelmedin  still  deeper  subserviency  and  ignorance  in  the  retiring  waters? 
This  question,  with  the  poorer  classes,  in  all  respects,  is  the  great  problem 
of  the  age,  on  the  solving  of  which  their  freedom  or  slavery  depends ! 

Respectfully  submitted,  by  order,  and  inbehalf  of  the  School  Committee 
of  the  town  of  Coventry. 

CROMWELL  WHIPPLE.  Sbc'y. 
Coventry  R.  /,  June  7,  1847. 
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Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1848. 

The  committee  aforesaid  beg  leave  reBpectfuJIy  to  submit  the  foUowinir 
report. 

On  the  14th  day  of  Jane,  A.  D.  1847,  the  committee  met  and  were  qual- 
ified by  taking  the  oath  reqfuired  by  law.  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their 
appointment  and  immediately  organized  by  the  appointment  of  8.  Arnold* 
Chairman,  andB.  H.  Horton,  Secretary. 

Their  first  busineps  was  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  for  the  examination 
of  teachers.  This  trust  was  confided  to  Benjamin  U.  Horton,  Esq.  who 
during  the  year  has  examined  eighteen  teachers,  who  have  received  certi- 
ficates of  qualification. 

.  The  committee  also  proceeded  at  an  earlv  day  to  apportion  the  poblic 
money  among  the  several  school  districts,  they  having  all  so  far  corniced 
with  the  law  the  past  year  as  to  entitle  them  to  their  portion  the  present. 

Most  of  the  districts  m  the  town  have  got  their  school  affairs  so  setded. 
that  their  children  are  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  many  of  them  have  schools  both  summer  and  winter.  But  the  com- 
mittee are  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  a  few  districts  in  which  ditficultiee 
and  oppositions  exist  which  prevent  them  from  deriving  that  benefit  from 
the  school  system  which  in  districts  that  are  unitedly  m  favor  of  the  sys- 
tem, is  now  enjoyed. 

In  one  or  two  districts  it  has  reauired  some  exertion  by  the  committee  to 
get  schools  started  therein,  vet  the  committee  believe  that  they  are  now 
enabled  to  report  with  conndence  that  every  district  in  the  town  has  main- 
tained a  school  the  past  year  a  sufficient  time  to  entitle  them  to  their  por- 
tion of  the  public  money  the  present,  provided  they  have  and  do  compl}' 
with  the  law  in  other  respects. 

In  several  districts  the  schools  have  fully  maintained  the  high  standing 
in  which  they  were  reported  for  the  year  ending  June  7th,  A.  D.  1847, 
while  some  are  believed  to  have  retrograded.  But  we  are  disposed  to 
make  allowance  for  this  for  the  reason  that  several  of  the  teachers  were 
young  and  new  beginners,  and  lack  more  by  way  of  experience  than  edu- 
cation. The  committee  believe  that  should  the  same  encouragement  con- 
tinue to  be  held  out  by  way  of  compensation  to  teachers  that  has  been 
held  out  the  two  years  last  past,  in  a  short  time  the  town  will  be  well 
supplied  with  good  and  competent  school  teachers,  raised  up  within  its 
own  borders. 

The  committee  not  having  fully  received  the  returns  from  the  several 
districts,  are  not  prepared  to  make  out  a  full  statistical  report,  and  will 
therefore  state  only  such  facts  concerning  the  progress  of  school  af&irs  in 
this  town  as  have  come  to  their  knowledge. 

And  firstly  they  would  say  that  since  their  last  report,  district  No.  3, 
called  the  Hopkins  district,  have  erected  a  new  school-house,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $300,  and  that  now  they  have  a  beautiful,  i)leasant  and  convenient 
school- house,  in  place  of  an  old,  dark  and  inconvenient  house,  which  occu- 
pied its  place  at  the  date  of  our  last  report,  and  the  committee  are  fully 
satisfied  that  they  do  not  regret  the  expenditure.  In  district  No.  12,  called 
the  Whitman  district,  they  have  also  built  a  new  house,  which  is  just 
finished,  and  though  the  committee  have  not  visited  this  house  since  its 
completion,  yet  they  can  say  with  confidence  that  thejr  believe  that  it  is 
what  it  should  be,  for  those  who  had  charge  of  the  building  were  careful 
to  consult  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  proper  manner  of  buildioir 
school-houses,  and  were  anxious  to  erect  such  an  house  as  would  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  committee.  This  house  will  cost  the  district  S390,  which 
is  money  well  expended,  and  the  committee  are  highlv  ^ratified  to  think 
that  the  scholars  of  that  district  will  no  more  be  crowaea  into  a  room  not 
half  large  enough  to  accommodate  them.  In  district  No.  14,  Washington 
village  district,  they  are  erecting  a  noble  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  school,  which  will  cost  when  completed,  the  sum  of  $2000,  (has  cost 
aU'ead;r  82300.)  This  house  is  much  needed  bv  the  district,  their  old  house 

not  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  school.  The  committee  believe 
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that  when  thishoase  is  completed  it  will  be  an  honor  to  the  district^  ae  well 
as  to  the  town.  In  district  No.  16,  Coventry  villafi^e,  an  appropriation  of 
S1200  to  build  a  school-house  has  been  made,  and  a  building  committee  has 
been  appointed.  In  district  No.  17,  called  Tail's  district,  an  appropriation 
of  dlOOO  has  been  made  to  build  a  school-house,  and  the  house  is  now  being 
built.  These  houses,  when  completed,  will  add  new  and  additional  honors 
to  our  town,  and  the  committee  fully  believe  that  it  must  be  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  citizens  of  this  town  to  behold  the  great  advancement  that  has 
been  made  in  the  cause  of  common  school  education. 

But  we  now  come  to  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  it  is  with  regret 
that  we  have  to  report  that  in  district  No.  5,  called  the  Quidneck  district. 
the  people  seem  to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  the  pubUc  school  system,  ana 
have  voted  not  to  build  any  school-house,  and  as  the  old  school-house  in 
said  district  is  such  as  cannot  consistently  be  approved  of,  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  their  portion  of  the  public  money.  The  rising  generation 
will  have  to  mifier  the  consequences.  District  No.  10,  called  the  George 
Greene  district,  is  without  a  school-house  of  any  kind,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  keep  their  schools  in  private  houses,  which  is  also  a  course  that  cannot 
be  approved  of,  and  they  too  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  portion  of  the 
public  money.  They  have  had  several  meetings  in  the  district  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  upon  building  a  school-house,  and  thus  iar  have  decided 
agamst  it.  There  are  many  children  in  the  district  that  need  the  advan- 
tigeB  of  a  good  schooL  and  the  friends  of  education  must  regret  if  they  are 
deprived  of  them.  We  now  come  to  district  No.  18,  called  the  Harrisville 
district ;  in  this  district  there  are  two  school-houses,  both  private  property, 
and  neither  of  them  exactly  suitable  for  keeping  a  school  in,  but  as  they 
are  private  property  and  probably  suit  those  who  own  them,  we  think  we 
have  said  full  as  much  as  we  have  a  right  to  say  about  them,  but  we  think 
these  houses  in  their  present  condition  cannot  be  approved  of  as  suitable 
to  keep  school  in,  we  think  the  district  needs  a  new  house,  and  as  we  can- 
not believe  that  the  people  in  this  district  are  opposed  to  the  public  school 
^stem,  we  trust  they  will  soon  move  in  this  business. 

The  report  of  the  committee  made  the  7th  of  June,  1847,  was  a  very  full 
report,  embracing  every  particular  connected  with  the  public  schools  of 
this  town,  that  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  committee,  therefore  it 
is  considered  unnecessary  to  ^o  farther  into  detail  at  the  present  time. 

The  committee  have  to  acuioi^ledge  that  tlie  schools  of  this  town  have 
not  been  visited  the  past  year  as  thoroughly  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
visited.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  year,  the  committee  were  obliged  to  spend 
much  time  to  the  neglect  of  their  own  business,  in  order  to  get  the  affairs 
of  the  districts  so  arranged  that  every  district  might  have  a  school,  and 
from  the  great  amount  of  time  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mittee^ the  smallness  of  the  compensation  allowed,  and  the  press  of  individ- 
ual afiairs,  the  committee  have  in  some  degree  neglected  a  very  important 
part  of  their  duty.  The  committee  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  fully 
believe  that  the  visiting  of  the  schools  by  the  committee,  or  by  some  one 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  will  be  attended  with  good  results,  and  they 
hope  that  some  arrangement  will  be  made  whereby  this  duty  will  be  faith- 
imly  performed. 

And  in  conclusion  they  would  respectfully  recommend  that  for  the  pres- 
ent year  a  committee  of  three  be  appointea  with  this  understanding,  that 
one  of  said  committee  shall  be  secretary,  examining  committee,  and  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  schools,  with  a  compensation  of  '$25  a  year,  for  his  ser- 
vices as  secretary,  and  as  a  committee  to  visit  the  schools  according  to  law, 
and  Qfiy  cents  fees  for  each  teacher  by  him  examine,  provided  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualific4ition  be  given,  to  be  naid  by  the  teacher;  that  one  of  said 
committee  shall  act  as  chairman  or  said  committee,  with  a  compensation 
of  ^10  for  his  services,  and  that  the  other  member  or  said  committee  shall 
receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  ^5.  This  arrangement  would  secure  a 
good  examining  committee^— the  schools  would  be  faithfully  visited,  and 
the  expense  would  be  but  little  more  than  the  past  year. 

Respectftdly  submitted,  SAMUEL  ARNOLD, 

For  the  committee. 


WARWICK. 

Report  op  the  School  Committee,  rdk  1847. 

To  the  freemen  of  the  town  of  Warwick,  in  town  meeting  assembled, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1847. 

The  school  committee,  in  obedience  to  law,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  Ibl- 
lowing  annual  report: 

The  labors  of  the  committee  the  past  rear  have  been  directed  to  carry- 
inff  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  school  law.  Amon^  their  first  acts,  they 
ordered  meetings  to  be  holden  in  the  several  districts  for  the  election  of 
district  officers,  m  all  the  districts  excepting  No.  11,  (Potowonut,)  meet- 
ings were  holden  and  the  districts  duly  organized. 

They  have  also  revised  and  defined  anew,  where  the  descriptions  were 
not  sumciently  explicit,  the  boundaries  of  the  several  districts,  with  the 
exception  of  No.  13,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-committee. 

The  committee  are  much  gratified  in  saying  that  the  districts  generally 
have  manifested  a  decided  inclination  to  carry  into  effect  the  new  law  in 
its  spirit  J  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  a  very  perceptible  and  praise- 
worthy imjprovement  in  our  schools  has  taken  place. 

Before  tne  present  law  was  passed,  our  school-houses  were  bad,  and 
the  public  was  destitute  of  a  solitary  house  to  accommodate  its  schools, 
depending  entirely  on  individuals  and  associations  for  such  buildings.  Du- 
ring the  year  much  has  been  done  by  the  districts  in  furnishing  them- 
selves with  school-houses,  and  more  is  proposed  to  be  done ;  and  the  com- 
mittee trust,  and  are  encouraged  to  believe,  that  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
all  the  districts  the  next  year,  to  have  their  schools  taught  in  suitable 
houses. 

Out  of  fifleen  school  districts,  seven  have  already  provided  themselves 
with  school -houses,  four  have  houses  provided  for  them  by  individuals, 
and  two  more  have  made  arrangements  to  have  houses  built  soon,  while* 
two  districts  are  unprovided  for. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  registered  as  having  attended  school  is 
1245,  and  the  average  attendance  was  890.  It  would  seem  that  the  aver- 
age attendance  should  have  been  greater  out  of  so  large  a  number  of 
scnolars.  This  evil  may  doubtless  be  very  much  ameliorated  by  particu- 
lar attention  to  it  by  both  parents  and  teachers. 

The  schools  have  been  visited  by  the  trustees  and  by  the  school  com- 
mittee to  a  commendable  extent,  and  parents  and  others  have  manilested 
a  Uvely  interest  in  this  wa^  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  subject  of 
visiting  our  schools  is  of  an  important  character,  and  the  committee  wduld 
here  urge  it  strongly  upon  all,  and  especially  upon  parents,  to  impose  it  on 
themselves  as  a  duty  to  visit  the  district  schools  frequently.  By  such 
visits,- both  scholars  and  teachers  will  be  delighted,  and  stimulated  to  re- 
newed and  persevering  efforts ;  and  social  intercourse,  and  all  the  kindly 
relations  oflife,  will  be  strengthened  and  wUl  receive  a  salutarjr  impulse. 

The  moneys  for  the  support  of  the  schools  this  year  were  derivedT  from 
the  following  sources,  viz : 

From  the  State,  .  .  ....  $155644 

From  the  town»  (standing  appropriation,)  .  .  .  500  00 

From  the  RegisUation  tax,  .  .  .  .  203  13 

Total,  $2359  57 

*  Bince  thii  report  wu  made,  one  of  tbese  diitricts  has  ordered  a  tax,  and  wiU  fumith  tbem- 
■elveswitbaboiue. 
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Oor  schools  have  been  opened  the  past  year  on  an  averag^e  of  six  and 
one-third  months,  and  the  amount  expended  for  the  instruction  of  890 
scholars,  was  two  dollars  and  ninety-ei^ht  cents  per  scholar.  The  total 
sum  expended  Is  as  follows,  viz : 

For  teaching,  ......  $'2^03  02 

lacidental  expenses,         .  .  251  83 

Total,  »2(554  86 

Balances  due  the  districts  of  former  years'  appropriations  enabled  them 
this  year  to  exceed  in  their  expenditures  the  amount  appropriated  for  this 
year. 

With  proper  economy,  the  moneys  to  come  from  the  state  and  the  town, 
will  probably  support  our  schools  nve  and  one-half  months,  at  a  cost  per 
scholar  for  that  term,  of  two  dollars  and  sixty  cents.  To  keep  the  schools 
constantly  open,  that  is  to  say,  for  twelve  months,  the  expense  in  the  ratio 
of  the  above  five  and  one-half  months,  would  be  six  dollars  and  four  cents 
per  scholar,  thus  requiring  an  additional  sum  to  be  raised  of  three  dollars 
and  forty-four  cents  per  scholar.  The  tuition  fee  of  one  dollar  quarterly 
per  scholar,  which  the  law  authorizes  the  districts  to  impose,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  would  afford  the  necessary  support  to  place  our  schools  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

One  dollar  per  quarter  would  raise  four  dollars  per  annum,  where,  by 
this  estimate,  three  dollars  and  forty-four  cents  are  required. 

The  appropriations  by  the  state  and  the  town  are  comparatively  feeble 
in  their  power  to  do  the  intended  jj^ood,  on  account  of  the  email  part  of  the 
year  in  which,  if  unaided,  they  can  be  eftiective;  and  it  is  indeed  very  de- 
sirable that  this  imperfection  in  our  school  system  should  be  obviated  ;  and 
most  hapjpil>r  the  salutary  provision  in  the  law,  above  referred  to,  empow- 
ers the  districts  to  make  this  very  desirable  improvement.  And  the  com- 
nuttee  ar%  gratified  to  state  that  many  of  the  districts  have  already  exer- 
cised that  power ;  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  per- 
fected to  accommodate  their  schools,  all  the  districts  will  doubtlet<s  adopt 
the  same  course,  with  the  same  commendable  object  in  view. 

Respectfully  submitted,  SIMON  H.  GREENB, 

For  the  committee. 


CUMBERLAND. 

Extracts  prom  Report  of  School  Committee  for  1848. 

The  constant  change  of  our  teachers  has  been  the  bane  of  our  schools. 
One  competent  teacher,  (and  none  other  ought  to  be  employed,)  continued 
in  the  same  school  for  two  years  in  succession,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Committee,  raise  that  school  to  a  );iisher  point  of  attainment  than  it  will 
reach  in  four  with  eight  different  teacliers.  And  the  reason  is,  that  one  or 
two  months  of  the  best  part  of  every  school  term  is  consumed  by  each  new 
teacher  in  ascertaining  the  dispositions,  capacities  and  attainments  of  his 
several  pupils ;  and  then  he  can  feel  none  of  that  strong  perM>nal  interest 
derived  rrom  a  lon^  and  pleasant  acquaintance,  and  indis))ensable  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  his  best  eobrts.  The  last  year,  we  are  happy  to  sav,  has  been  an 
exception  to  the  past,  and  the  fruits  are  plainly  to  be  seen,  instead  of  here 
and  there  a  fertile  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  §plitary  desert,  the  town  is  spread 
out  before  us  a^  a  well  cultivated  field,  yi^ding  an  abundant  harvest  to  the 
parent  and  child.  The  Trustees  of  the  Districts,  on  whose  fidelity  much 
depends  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  have  honorably  discharged  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  and  have  cordially  co-operated  with  ihe  Committee  in 
their  endeavors  to  enrich  the  schools  with  good  teachers,  and  in  encoura- 
ging and  sustaining  them  in  their  arduous  duties.  The  time  hAs  happily 
arrived  when  trustees  are  beginning  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  their  office, 
and  we  look  with  raised  anticipations  to  the  period  when  good  teachers 
will  be  continued  for  years  in  the  same  school  with  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation that  will  induce  them  to  continue  in  the  business  and  prepare  them- 
selves to  be  as  useful  as  the  important  service  demands.  It  has  afforded 
us  much  pleasure  in  visiting  the  schools,  to  witness  the  result  of  the  wi»- 
dom  of  our  predecessors. 

Allow  us  to  make  a  single  suggestion  to  parents.  Seek  to  improve  every 
convenient  occasion  in  visiting  tne  school.  In  this  way  you  can  do  much 
to  stimulate  and  cheer  your  children  and  their  teacher.  We  would  not 
ask  you  to  come  that  you  may  assist  in  conducting  the  exercises  of  the 
school ;  but  come  to  see  and  hear,  and  thus  give  some  real  evklence  that 
you  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  education.  Children  often  attend 
school  month  afler  month,  and  see  no  parent  with  them  in  the  room.  They 
begin  to  think  that  education  is  of  little  consequence,  and  that  it  matters 
not  whether  they  are  industrious  or  idle,  as  they  never  see  their  parents 
with  them  in  the  school-room.  They  begin  to  think  that  their  teacher  is 
the  only  person  interested  in  their  progress,  and  that  he  is  so  because  it  is 
in  the  way  of  his  business.  If,  therefore,  you  have  never  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  your  children's  school,  let  us  aflectionately  invite  you  to  begin. 
It  will  increase  your  own  interest  and  redouble  theirs.  Whenever  you 
have  a  leisure  hour  will  you  not  come  and  spend  it  with  your  children,  and 
listen  to  their  recitations  ?  Your  children  will  cheerfully  apply  themselves 
to  their  daily  exercises  when  they  feel  that  their  father  or  their  mother, 
may  be  present  when  thev  are  called  upon  to  recite ;  for  what  child  will 
not  be  ambitious  to  do  well  at  such  a  time  ?  But  we  must  leave  the  sub- 
ject with  you,  hoping  that  you  will  carefully  consider  its  im]x>rtance. 

As  to  school-houses,  your  Committee  have  noticed  decided  improve- 
ments in  some  districts.    The  old  and  inconvenient  houses  are  giving  place 


to  new  and  more  commodious  ones,  or  by  a  handsome  repairing  of  Uie  okl 
-^ No.r  —     .  J    -  «>        . 


one.    This  is  especially  true  in  districts  No.  8. 9,  12  and  6 ;  thelatter  hav- 
ing erected  a  house  of  good  dimensions,  and  with  modern  improvements. 
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Som^  have  been  repaired,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  they  have  been  en- 
closed by  a  neat  fence.  In  other  districts  the  houses  are  the  meanest  apol- 
ogy for  school-rooms.  Such  may  be  Ibund  in  Nos.  7,  10, 1 1,  14,  17,  and 
18.  If  you  would  make  the  school-house  a  pleasant  resort  for  }'o\it  child- 
ren, you  must  invest  it  with  the  attractions  they  find  and  enjoy  at  your 
homes.  When  you  compel  your  little  child  to  sit  six  hours  a  day  upon  a 
Beat  so  high  that  it  cannot  reach  the  floor  with  its  feet,  and  a  back  so  ill 
adapted  to  a  person  of  any  age  as  to  produce  some  physical  deformity,  you 
ought  not  to  wonder  that  your  child  anticipates  with  dread  the  hour  for 
leaving  his  own  comfortable  home  for  a  place  that  comports  so  little  with 
ease  and  comfort. 

In  Districts  Nos.  19,  SO,  1  and  2,  (in  Woonsocket,)  the  citizens  have 
generously  taxed  themselves  for  the  erection  of  a  joint  school-house,  that 
reflects  great  credit  uoon  their  far-reaching  sagacity  and  kindness  to  the 
young  ;  a  house  which  we  doubt  not,  when  completed,  will  be  an  honor 
not  only  to  Woonsocket  but  to  the  State  This  house,  with  its  necessary 
appendages,  will  cost  from  five  to  seven  thousand  doUare.  We  expect  the 
house  wul  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  firdt  of  October. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  indulge  the  hope  that  the  town  will,  this  day,  vote 
a  larger  tax  than  they  have  ever  done  for  educational  purposes.  *  Since 
1844,  the  town  has  voted  a  yearly  tax  of  #1200 ;  but  what  was  sufficient 
for  1844  will  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  meet  the  demands  for  1848. 
The  sources  of  our  wealth  have  constantly  increased  in  every  department 
oi*  labor :  with  the  agriculturist,  in  makmgi  old  and  uhculiivaied  lands 
more  profitable ;  with  the  manufacturer,  in  the  improvement  of  his  ma- 
chinery and  the  increase  of  hip  spindles :  with  the  mechanic,  in  the  increased 
demsuid  of  the  products  of  their  several  occupations.  And  are  we  to  stand 
still  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  education  of  the  masses  ?  In  all  other 
things  in  the  town,  our  motto  has  beenonicard.  Why,  then,  have  we  set 
limits  to  our  benefactions  for  the  youth  of  the  town  1  If  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  our  liberties,  let  us  show  ourselves  vigilant  where  vigUance 
is  rewarded  with  the  largest  success ;  let  us  attempt  great  things  and  ex- 
pect great  things. 

The  amount  of  money  from  the  Town,  State  and  Registry,  was  82607,81, 
which  was  divided  one  half  equally  amon^  the  districts.  Balance,  accord- 
iog  to  average  attendance,  the  year  previous. 

jAverage  c&ily  attendance  in  the  town  for  the  last  year  was  856. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

JOHN  B.  TALLMAN. 

General  School  Committee.— -Yt.  Wakefield,  Osborn  Jillson,  John  W. 
Tingley,  Emulus  Rhodes,  John  B.  Tallman. 

*  We  are  pleaeed  to  learn  tbat  a  tax  was  voted  by  the  town  for  the  eomiag  year  of 
•1500. 


BURRILLVILLE. 

EXTBACTS  FROM  AnNDAL  RbPORT  OF  ScHOOL  CoMfinTTfiE  FOR  1847, 

The  committee  distributed  to  the  several  districts,  of  town  and  state  ap* 
propriation,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  and  eio^hteen  cents;  and 
of  registry  money,  two  hundred  twenty-nine  dollars  and  twenty  cents; 
making  in  amount  one  thousand  sixty-three  dollars  and  thirty-eignt  cent& 

The  committee  were  driven  to  the  stern  necessity,  of  going  into  a  thor- 
ough revision  of  the  districts  in  the  town ;  not,  however,  without  bein^ 
fully  aware  of  the  unpleasant,  dilHcuIt,  and  laborious  task  they  were  about 
to  undertake :  knowing  as  they  did,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
accomplish  this  business,  and  do  their  duty,  without  g:iving  some  dissatis- 
faction ;  for  the  committee  could  not  know  all  the  litUe  likes,  and  dislikes, 
of  the  inhabitants,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  they  could  have  pursued  them, 
if  thej;  had,  with  any  degree  of  justice.  With  the  old  record  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  hand,  they  commenced,  and  went  over  with  the  lines  of  the  sev- 
eral districts  in  the  town.  Where  they  could  with  propriety,  they  estab- 
lished the  old  lines ;  and  where  it  seemed  expedient,  and  necessary,  they 
formed  new  ones;  which,  after  three  days'  arduous  toil,  they  accom- 
plished, how  judiciously^  they  must  leave  for  others  to  judge. 

The  committee  deemmg  it  of  some  importance  to  have  a  set  of  rules, 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  schools,  containing  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  orthe  teachers  and  pupils,  they  obtained  a  set  of  such  rules 
and  had  fifty  copies  of  them  printed  for  the  use  of  the  districts ;  a  copy  of 
has  been  posted  up  in  every  school-room  in  the  town. 

The  committee  have  taken  much  pains  in  selecting  a  suitable  set  of 
school  books,  in  which  they  have  been  much  assisted  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  State's  Committee,  appointed  in  connection  with  Mr.  Barnard, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  selection  of 
the  best  set  of  School  Books  for  the  State.  The  circular  of  this  commit- 
tee, has  been  in  their  hands.  They  also  took  measures  to  have  a  supply 
of  books  in  the  town ;  from  which  supply  of  books,  many  of  the  districts 
were  in  full,  or  in  part  supplied 

Althoug^h  the  schools  have  not  been  what  the  committee  would  wish  the 
schools  of  Burrillville  to  be,  yet,  they  do  believe  that  there  has  been  an 
advance,  a  change,  and  that  chamge  for  the  better.  The  committee  feel 
confident,  from  their  frequent  visits  to  the  schools  and  inter couse  with  pa- 
rents, teachers  and  scholars,  there  has  been  a  greater  degree  of  satistae- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  the  past /ear,  than  heretofore.  Yet  the  com- 
mittee would  urge  upon  you,  fellouhcUizenSf  the  great  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained by  having  even  better  teachers  than  you  nave  had  the  past  vcar. 
You  ought  to  seek  out,  follow  after,  and  obtain  the  very  best  o(  teachers; 
as  you  reo^ard  the  judicious  expenditure  oV  your  money,  and  the  time  of 
your  chiluren,  and  not  by  any  means  to  take  up  with  any  one  for  a  teacher 
who  you  think  you  can  possinjv  squeeze  through  an  examination,  before 
the  examining  committee.  But  let  there  rather  be  an  honest  emulation 
between  the  several  districts,  as  to  which  shall  have  the  best  teacher,  and 
best  school  i  then  shall  we  see  our  schools  advanced,  and  rapidly  too. 


NEWPORT. 

I.  History  or  Pubuc  Schools  in  Newport. 

'  According:  to  CaUendar.  *'  so  early  as  1640,  Mr.  Lenthal  was  br  vote 
called  to  keep  a  Public  School  for  the  learning  of  ^outh,  and  for  his  en- 
couragement there  was  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  and  four  more  for  an  house  lot.  It  was  also  voted  that  wte  hundred 
acres  should  be  laid  forth  and  appropriated  for  a  school  for  encouragement 
of  the  poorer  sort  to  (rain  up  tneir  youth  in  learning.  And  Mr.  Kobert 
Lenthal  while  he  continues  to  keep  school  is  to  have  the  benefit  thereof." 

The  one  hundred  acres  above  iqentioned,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  was 
orignoally  located  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Middle  town,  and  in  1661  was 
exchanged  for  a  tract  subsequently  known  as  Newtown,  or  school  land. 
Id  1663,  this  tract  was  ordered  to  be  divided  into  lots,  "  and  to  be  sold  or 
loaned  on  condition  that  the  purchasers  should  pay  to  the  town  treasurer 
an  annual  rent  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  schooiir^  and  educating:  of  poor 
children,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  town  council  for  the  time  being 
who  are  hereby  empowered  to  direct,  regulate  and  manage  the  said  charity 
in  behalf  of  the  town,  to  the  best  advantage,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  thereof." 

The  following  historical  statement  is  made  in  a  Report  of  a  committee 
read  in  town  meeting  May  16, 1825. 

**  It  if  aaeertaliied  by  your  committee,  tiiat  before  tbe  Revohitioury  war,  firom  time  aotMlor  t» 
any  Hecoid  now  in  being,  a  town  Mbool  wa«  kept  for  the  education  of  tlie  youtli  of  this  tow% 
and  mpported  from  the  income  of  the  eeliool  lands  in  Newtown,  which  were  (iTen  Ibr  thM 
purpose,  and  the  school  master  was  chosen  annually  when  the  other  town  offlcers  wera  elecl- 
ed,  and  paid  oat  of  the  rents  of  tbe  school  lands.  In  the  year  1774,  the  town  sehool  boose, 
which  stood  on  what  is  now  called  Washington  0(|gare,  was  destroyed  by  Sie,  siaeo  whkh 
period  no  school  has  been  supported  ftom  the  income  of  tbe  school  lands,  and  tbe  rents  and 
aiDouni  of  sales  of  sMd  lands  ba^e  been  received  into  tbe  town  treasury  and  appropriated  bf 
Ibe  town  to  other  purposes. 

it  appears  by  tbe  books  of  tbe  town  treasurer  that  fVom  the  year  1779  to  17iM  tbaia  wait 
seven^-eifbt  lots  in  Newtown,  denominated  **  school  lands,**  for  whicb  the  town  reeeiTad  hi 
rents  $I81.4S  per  year.  In  the  year  1799  a  vote  was  passed  by  tbe  town  ordering  mid  kxa  ta 
be  soU  lo  liquidate  the  towns  debts,  and  by  virtue  of  that  vote  there  was  subsequently  soU  by 
the  town  treasurer  53  of  those  tots,  for  which  tbe  town  received  $1376.83 ;  tbe  remalniag  loli 
were  rented  from  tbe  year  1793  to  1811  for  $44  51  annoaQy,  and  ftom  the  year  1811  to  iSiS 
tbe  same  were  rented  for  $40.46  annually. 

it  wiO  be  seen  by  a  schedukt  herewith  presented,  that  if  tbe  money  which  has  been  recalvad 
into  tbe  town  treasury,  ftom  time  to  time,  for  tbe  rents  and  sale  of  tbe  school  knds  iteee  the 
town  school  bouse  wasdestroyed.  bad  been  invested  in  stock  bearing  an  interest  of  6  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  the  interest  had  been  added  to  tbe  principal  annually,  it  would  have  amounted 
on  tbe  1st  January  1835  to  $51,283,  34-100.  tbe  annual  interest  on  which  wouU  amount  to 
$3077.  a  sum  more  than  suflciem  for  tbe  education  of  tU  the  chiUren  of  the  town. 

Tlie  property  which  sbouM  have  be«n  applied  solely  to  tbe  education  of  the  chiklren  of  tbe 
town  having,  under  its  autbority.  been  thus  diverted  from  its  proper  oltfect  and  applied  to  other 
porposes  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  town.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  the  town,  if  It 
were  actuated  by  no  nobler  views,  is  bound,  in  Justice  to  itself  as  weB  as  to  posterity,  to  provide 
for  tbe  support  and  maintenance  of  public  aeboois  for  tbe  educatton  of  all  tbe  cbihirett  of  tba 
■own  at  tbe  public  expense.** 

In  August  1820,  a  committee  of4he  town,  to  whom  was  referred  a 
resolution  of  the  Ueneral  Assembly  caUing  on  the  several  towns  for  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  o^  Public  Schools,  remark  in  their  report— 

"  Tbeir  duty  obliges  them  rehictantly  to  sute.  tbat  except  about  20  chiklren  educated  at  tbe- 
Kewport  Lo^  Wharf  PubUe  School,  tbe  cbiUren  of  indif^  penoM  in  tbto  wwn  la^  a»i»- 
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dlvi^wl  boiratf  or  the  Hmited  proTtekm  made  by  benevotant  ioatitutiom  fbr  the  mil  povtioa 
of  iiMtraeUnQ  tbey  obtain,  the  coDnqoence  is  that  a  large  Dumber  are  totally  neglected,  or 
perhape  throagh  the  medium  of  Sunday  achoota  are  taughl  to  apell  and  read  very  indilTeieDlly. 
Alter  atating  theae  Atcta,  the  committee  cannot  but  recommend  that  the  town  Inatract  thelr 
repreaentatlvea  in  General  AMembly,to  unite  in  their  bent  endeavoun  to  pmcore  an  act  of  the 
lagiatature  for  rach  general  q^atem  of  Public  Pchoola  aa  their  wisdom  may  deWae,  and  lo  fiamed 
aa  to  enaure  to  thia  town  tta  Ikir  proportion  of  the  aum  appropriated  to  the  ol^ject.** 

On  the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  the  representatives  of  the 
town  to  the  General  Aesembhr  were  instructed  "  to  use  their  best  exer- 
tions to  procure  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  general  system  of 
Public  Schools." 

At  a  town  meeting  held  on  the  17th  of  March  1825,  the  following  votea 
were  passed. 

''The  meethig  baring  been  eaOed  to  take  into  conaideiaiion  the  propriety  of  introducing  into 
thia  town  the  free  school  system  of  education,  the  following  resolution  submitted  to  the  Fna- 
men  by  Dutee  J.  Pearce  Esq^  (after  an  animated  debate)  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

Viz:  Voted  and  Resolved  that  it  is  expedient  and  Just  to  establish  free  schools  \n  the  town  of 
Newport  to  be  supported  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  said  town. 

It  is  further  votal,  that  a  committee  consisting  of  seven  persons,  viz.  Richard  K.  Randolph, 
D.  J.  Pearce,  Charles  Cbtton,  Benjamin  W.  Case,  Dellelville  Geo.  Telley  and  John  Sleroe  be  and 
they  are  hereby  appointed  to  digest  a  plan  for  carryfaig  into  effect  the  free  school  system  of 
education  adopted  this  day,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  freemen  for  tlieir  conaideratioB  at 
Bome  future  town  meeting.** 

This  committee,  by  its  chairman,  submitted  in  May  an  elaborate  report, 
in  which  the  following  plan  of  a  system  of  public  schools  is  recommended. 

**  1st  Voted  and  Resolved,  that  three  Public  Schoola  be  established  in  this  town  fbr  the  Vaca- 
tion of  all  the  children  of  the  inhabitants,  of  both  sexes,  and  that  the  said  schools  be  aupportad 
and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

Snd.  Resolved,  that  the  raid  Public  Schools  be  conducted  under  the  Superintendence  of  a 
achool  committee  to  consist  of  nine  Areemen.  to  be  chosen  annually  at  the  town  meeting  in 
June,  when  the  other  town  officers  are  elected. 

3d.  Resolved,  that  three  school  bouses  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  to  be  located 
aa  conveniently  aa  may  be  for  the  InhabitanU  of  the  several  districts.  That  one  of  them  to  be 
30  feet  by  50,  one  story,  10  feet  high,  be  placed  on  tlie  Day  lot  in  Cross  Street,  or  on  such  other 
lot  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  building  committee  more  suitable.  That  one  of  the  same  dimen- 
aiona  be  placed  on  aome  lot,  to  be  purchased  by  the  committee  in  behalf  of  the  town,  convea- 
iently  located  for  tlie  aouthem  district,  and  that  the  aaid  committee  be  antliorized  to  contract 
with  the  rector,  wanlens  and  vestry  of  Trinity  Cbureh,  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  ths 
church  school  house,  and  to  repair  and  build  an  addition  thereto^  at  the  expenae  of  the  town, 
wlienever  the  comnkitte«  aforesaid  may.  deem  it  expedient,  or  to  build  a  achool  houae  and 
locate  it  on  some  suitable  lot  for  the  middle  district. 

4th.  Resolved,  that  the  &ith  of  the  town  be  and  it  is  hereby  solemnly  pledged  to  reserve 
$3000  yearly  and  every  year,  for  tlie  support  and  maintenance  of  Public  Schools  and  for  school 
purposes,  out  of  the  money  raued  by  tax,  and  that  whatever  amount  shall  remain  unexpended 
of  this  sum  shall  be  added  to  the  school  fVind,  until  its  amount  shall  warrant  a  reduction  of  Che 
lax  pledged  for  that  purpoae,  in  tlie  opinion  of  school  committee. 

9th.  Resolved,  that  the  school  committee  shall  be  truatees  of  the  Pubic  School  i\ind,andshal 
have  the  direction  and  conuol  of  tlie  same  under  the  direction  of  ttie  town. 

6th.  Reaolved,  that  it  be  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  lo  engage  and  employ  competent 
preceptors,  agree  with  tliem  for  their  salaries  and  pay  them  quarterly  by  orders  on  the  town 
treasury.  They  shall  designate  the  bounds  of  the  several  achooi  districts,  and  alter  them  from 
time  to  time  aa  they  may  deem  expedient 

They  shall  examine  scholars  before  admission,  and  as  a  general  rule  give  certificates  of  sd- 
mission  to  tlioae  who  have  attained  their  seventh  year  and  can  read  intelligibly,  but  in  extraor- 
dinary cases  the  committee  may  use  their  own  discretion.  They  shall  meet  once  in  every 
month  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  jind  regulations  fbr 
their  own  government  when  assembled,  and  to  alter  and  amend  the  regulations  of  the  aclioob, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  town. 

They  shall  viait  the  several  schools  in  a  body,  quarterly,  and  shall  appoint  one  of  their  own 
number  for  each  district  fbr  a  weekly  visiting  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  to  tiie 
'  monthly  meetinga  eveiy  thing  worthy  of  notice  relating  to  the  schools.** 

The  question  on  these,  and  other  resolutions  to  carry  them  into  operatioo, 
were  debated  the  whole  of  one  day ;  and  were  finally  adopted. 

In  June  (20th)  1825,  the  town  under  the  lead  of  severalof  its  most  influ- 
ential citizens  reconsidered  its  former  action,  and  passed  the  following  vote. 
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"WheicMitapfiMrsllntMrioiii  doobitareMterteiiwd  l7slnv*P«tfM  of  tin  freeoMB, 
wtecter  the pvaMnt corporate  powenoT  tbe  townestend  to  the  ImildiiiK  awl  awtateoBoee of 
eebool  boueee  and  Public  Schoota,  by  taiei  upon  tbe  property  of  the  tahaUlaata,  and  wheraaa  It 
is  always  lieainUe  that  plant  for  public  iinpio««ment«,  however  feaalMe  and  promiaiiig  they 
may  at  finiC  appear,  ibould  be  ftee  fmm  all  doubts  of  their  legality,  aad  ihouU  unite  the  eoniial 
■upport  and  approbattoa  of  tbe  lahabitantg  geneialy,  wtthoot  which  tbe  uteAitaieai  of  nieh 
plane  naust  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  over  balanced,  by  the  mliehleft  which  ever  reeull  from 
diaunion  and  contention  among  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  mme  town  ; 

Tlierefore.  It  is  resolved  that  the  leveral  votes  heretofore  pasted  relative  to  the  estabOahmeiir 
of  Public  Schools  and  school  houses,  and  to  the  meane  of  auppoiting  the  name,  be,  and  tbey 
beraby  ara.  repealed— and  that  the  ftirther  consideration  of  that  sul^eet  be  deferred  until  fome 
plan  generally  approved  and  cordially  supported  by  the  inhabitants  shall  be  devised,  and  until , 
the  town  shall  be  expressly  empowered  by  the  legisbrture  to  cany  such  plan  into  execntion^ir ' 
upon  mature  reilection  it  shall  stiH  remain  doubtful  whether  tbe  town  already  poeseases  such 
power.  ^ 

Besolved  (brther,  that  the  tax  ordered  to  be  assessed  at  thetown  meethig  on  Monday  the 
7tb  iBsc  be  and.  is  hereby  reduced  to  the  sum  of  and  that  the  same  be  wsamed  and  col- 

lected as  provided  at  said  last  mentioned  meeting.    Resolved,  that  be  a  committeelo 

•oquice  fUlyinto  the  situation  of  all  donations  heretofore  made  for  the  purpoee  of  educating 
poor  children  and  to  report  thereon  as  soon  as  may  be,  in  order  that  the  town  may  forthwith 
adopt  auch  measures  as  prudence  and  Justice  may  dictate,  to  collect  and  apply  an  such  (Vrndp  tq 
their  proper  otj^etr 

The  friends  of  education  were  however  able  to  secure  avote,  memoriial- 
izing  the  General  Assemblyf— 

■To  pass  a  law  to  authorize  the  town  of  Newport  to  erect,  establish  and  maintain  Riblic 
Schoohi  for  tbe  education  of  the  youth  of  mid  town,  and  to  make  such  rules  and  riguhiiibn  for 
tbe  goverement  of  tbe  same  as  the  Freemen  may  deem  expedient  and  proper.  ProvkMng  such 
rales  and  regulations  be  not  in  contravention  of  any  law  of  the  state ;  and  to  autborize  the 
town  to  assess  and  collect  any  tax  that  may  be  deemed  pioper  for  the  support  arflraaitlCenance 
of  tbe  saaae  on  tbe  rateable  piopeity  of  tbe  Inhabitantsof  said  town,  In  thS'Saine  <nanner  ^^ 
other  town  taxes  are  assessed  and  collected.**  ..  * 

The  application  was  successful,  and  the  town  was  authorized  to  appro- 
priate annually  eight  hundred  dollars  out  of  the  public  tBx  for  the  su|>port 
of  Public  Schools,  and  to  apply  the  avails  of  certain  lands  which  ha^  beon 
bequeathed  to  the  town  for  this  purpose.  Inmirsuaoc|e  of  a  vote  or  the 
town  at  a  town  meeting  held  in  February  1826,  a  lot  in  Mill  Su'f^t'was 
purchapedfor  a  school-house^  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  erection  of  a  building  thereoa  This  committee  reported  in 
March  1827,  as  follows. 

'<The  committee  appointed  by  the  town  to  superintend  the  buildtog  of  a  pubUe  school  house, 
rsspectfolly  report;  That  haying  purchased  a  very  eligible  lot  in  Mill  Street  th^y^have  erected 
thereon  a  school  bouse  60  feet  long  and  36  feet  wide,  of  brick  and  stone,  two  stories  high, 
whicb  is  now  so  &r  completed  that  tbe  upper  room  intended  for  boys  is  nearly  ready  for  tbe 
reception  of  tbe  ecbool ;  the  co<t  of  the  lot  and  building  up  to  thih  period  is  about  $3750.  To  da 
ftay  this  expenditure  has  absorbed  the  f^nds  ptaced  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  cosamittee  consisting 
of  the  following  items,  vis  > 

Nett  sake  of  GaUows  field, •891^14 

Appropriation  by  tax  for  1895,  ......*  800 

Met  balance  of  rent  of  Theatre,  ......        180 

Donation  of  Ifr.  Wm.  Vernon,  ......  100 

Appropriatian  for  1836,  ...  ...        800 

$3771JB4 
Tbe  committee  are  of  opinion  that  to  finish  tbe  upper  room  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
boy's  school,  and  fence  in  tbe  lot  will  require  about  fSOO  additional  resources.** 

At  the  same  time  measures  were  taken  by  the  town  to  establish  a  fund 
from  the  sale  and  rents  of  school  land,  the  avails  of  licences,  &c  in  aid  of 
the  public  school  of  the  town. 

At  the  same  meeting,  March  25th,  1827,  the  following  Resolution  was 
adopted,  which  was  the  opening  of  the  first  public  school  in  Newport  on 
the  present  system. 

"Beoolved  that  a  school  for  bou  on  the  Lancasterian  or  monitorial  qrstera  be  commenced 
as  soon  as  umy  be,  under  the  foll^lng  regulations,  via : 

!«.  That  a  committee,  (to  be  hereafter  annually  chosen  at  our  June  town  meetJngO  consist 
lag  or  five  panoM,  ons  of  wtaon  sbaU  be  a  rasUenl  hi  «Mti  of  tba  town  wai*^  be  i 
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■ppoiiilid*  to  be  dtaooriBtled  tbe  **  Public  Sehonl  conuninee,**  who  iball  hare  poww  to  appolnc 
•ehool  nuuten  and  aMiMBiita,  fit  tbeir  compenntioii,  regulate  the  admiMion  and  diecliaife  «r 
aelwlui,  (laarii«  a  epeeM  legaid  to  tlie  Jrwb  of  the  state  on  tbie  niljeet.)  provide  bookie  flta- 
tftonery  Ice  and  in  geoeial  ■uperintead  and  maaege  the  echooli  in  confbnnity  to  the  laws  ani 
Olden  of  the  lowa* 

Snd.  The  eohool  oommitiee  than  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  drew  on  the  tamm 
treaaurer  for  any  earn  necemry  to  meet  tlieir  ezpendituree.  not  exceeding  tlM  aanoal  appto- 
priatlon  for  school  pacpoees,  and  they  sbaO  also  receive  the  tuition  money  hereinafter  named, 
and  appfy  H  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  school  and  shaH  present  their  accounts  to  be  audited 
by  the  town  eouacU  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  in  each  year. 

ad.  In  Older  that  the  benefits  of  the  school  amy  be  extended  not  only  to  the  most  indigeaC 
of  ourcitixeas,  but  those  also  whom  industry  and  economy  place  above  want,  the  foUowing 
very  low  rates  of  prices  for  tuition  sbaU  be  esublisbed,  vis : 

For  the  alphabet*  spelling  and  writing  on  states.  95  cts.  per  quarter. 

Oontlnuanace  of  ditto  with  reading  or  arithmetical  tables  50  cts.  per  quarter. 

Continuance  of  the  last  with  writing  on  paper,  arithmetic,  and  definitions,  $1. 

The  proceedings  with  grammar,  geography  with  the  use  of  maps  and  globes,  book-fceepiof, 
ice  93.    No  additional  charge  for  fuel,  books  or  stationery. 

4th.  Schotars  shall  be  admitted  at  any  time,  on  application  to  the  committee  aftd  peymeas  of 
tlie  tuition  money. 

Sth.  The  regutar  quarter  days  however  shall  be  the  first  school  days  in  February,  May, 
August  and  November,  on  which  days  payment  win  be  required  in  advance  of  every  child  in 
school  for  the  ensuing  quarter. 

fith.  Of  scholars  admitted  on  other  than  the  regutar  quarter  days  a  rateable  payment  will  bo 
required  until  the  end  of  the  current  quarter,  unless  the  admission  be  wiUiln  the  first  two  ^ 
tif  the  quarter,  in  which  case  the  whole  quarter  must  tie  paid  for,  or  withii^  the  last  two  ^ 
when  the  coming  quarter  must  be  paid  for,  without  including  the  fortnight. 

7Ui.  The  ofaiiect  of  the  foregoing  scale  of  prices  for  tuition  is  to  foster  and  encourage  the 
honorable  feeling  of  independence  in  thos6  parentt  who  wish  to  educate  their  children  at  their 
own  expense,  but  whose  limited  means  are  insufllcient  to  pay  the  customary  ratee.  But  it  is 
at  the  same  time  hereby  expressly  provided  that  no  child  shall  be  excluded  ftt>m  the  benefits  of 
the  school  merely  tttna  inability  to  pay  for  hi^  tuition. 

8th.  The  Public  School  committee  shall  perform  their  duty  grstuitoualy,  the  honor  of  the 
station  and  the  gratitude  of  their  townsmen  is  to  be  their  only  reward. 

9th.  Until  the  recurrence  of  the  June  town  meeting  the  following  persons  shall  compooe  the 
committee,  vis: 

Nicholas  O.  Boss,  Edward  W.  I^wton,  Georye  Engs,  James  B.  Phillips.  TheophilosC.  Dbho.** 


IL  Reports  of  School  Committee. 

Report  for  1838. 

^'Tlie  Public  School  Commtttee  of  the  town  of  Newpnrt  respectfhlly  report,  that  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Public  School  In  Mill  street  on  the  3l8t  day  of  May  1837,  the  number  of 
applieationa  for  admission  has  been  337,  of  which  there  have  been  rejected  as  not  cooaiqg 
within  the  provisions  of  the  taw,  .......        33 

Suspended  for  fbrther  considentlott,       ......  85 

Admitted, .879 

337 

Of  the  schotars  admitted  67  have  been  withdrawn  or  dismissed.  leaving  the  present  number 
818 

In  the  selection  of  the  schotars  the  committee  have  endeavoured  strictly  to  comply  with  the 
resbhition  of  the  town,  and  the  taw  of  the  state,  in  admitting  those  only  who  were  *wU  Hhwr- 
wise  frwided  witk  (Ac  mmma  of  edneatianJ  In  considering  the  list  of  applicants,  the  most 
needy,  according  to  their  best  information,  were  first  admitted,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  ihem  to 
state  that,  although  at  first  some  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the  room  would  not  ac- 
commodate aU  who  were  entitled  to  admission,  they  have  been  able  (after  every  exertion  oa 
their  pan,  both  by  pubUc  advertisements  and  personsi  representation,  to  obtain  suiiabte  appUca* 
tlons)  to  receive  ail  those  candidates  whose  cases  came  within  the  spirit  of  the  taw.  7*ha 
puplta  have  generally  been  attentive  to  the  duties  of  the  school,  and  have  made  conaidetafaie 
progress  in  their  several  studies.  The  greatest  difllculty  the  committee  has  met  has  beeo  la 
enforcing  constant  attendance  at  school  and  the  same  culpable  indifference  to  the  benefiu  of 
education  which  prevented  some  parents  from  making  application  for  admission  of  their  chil- 
dren, has  been  shown  by  other  parents  in  not  using  thair  persuasion  and  authority  to 
compel  the  punctual  attendance  of  their  childre»  after  they  were  admitted,  instances  In 
the  latter  claas  have  been  oomparltively  very  fow,  and  wherever  remimstrance  or  repreaan- 
tatkwoB  thepactof  the  tostructor  or  comnyttee  has  been  faieflfectua^a  suspension  of  the 
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drtiaqoent  flooi  Kbool  Inii  been  retorted  to.    The  nnRn  amount  reqairad  qnarterly  of  each 

Kbolnr  bM  been  found  to  bave  a  very  ntuiary  eflTect,  for  those  who  pay  are  generally  speaking 

die  OMMC  atlentive— there  ara  some  exceptions,  and  the  school  in  some  instances  is  a  Uessintf 

to  tboae  who  are  quite  destitute  of  the  means  of  payment    The  committee  consider  it  ad- 

vwiiageoiu  to  the  school  to  require  payment  of  all  those  who  can  by  any  means  afford  it,  (as 

the  aum  required  is  insuiHcient  to  defVay  the  expenses  of  booin  slates  fcc.)  and  they  are  ftiUy 

of  opiiikm  that  if  the  school  was  rendered  quite  free  it  would  be  less  beneficial,  and  would  prob- 

aibly  be  regarded  like  other  common  bounties  of  very  little  value.    The  Lancasterian  system 

adopted  under  the  resolution  of  the  town,  was,  to  most  of  our  fellow  citizens,  as  well  as  to 

OQJselvea  a  novel  mode  of  instruction.    But  whatever  doubts  may  have  been  entertained  as  to 

its  eflleiency  thay  have  been  entirely  dispelled  by  the  success  of  ihe  school  during  the  past 

year,  which  has  surpassed  the  expectaiioos  of  its  most  decided  advocates,  and  has  satisfied 

tliem  of  tlie  superiocKy  of  the  monitorial  system  for  a  large  school,  over  all  others.    The  schoo  1 

UHler  the  superintendence  of  its  present  able  instructor  (to  whose  abiUtiesb  attention  aad 

persevaranee  the  town  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  succeeas)  bids  fiiir  soon  to  be  numbered  among 

the  moat  usefU  of  the  system,  and  to  be  the  means  of  educating  and  training  to  habiis  of  in- 

dustiy  that  part  of  our  population  who  so  much  need  and  who  are  so  well  entitled  to  the  op^ 

portoniiy  of  obtaining  instruction.    The  lower  room  in  the  buikling  is  naarly  completed  fi>r  Ihe 

reception  of  pupils  and  the  committee,  believing  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  town,  have  engaged  a 

young  huly  who  is  well  qaattfled  for  the  business  to  take  charge  of  the  girls'  school,  who  win 

prafaably  be  ready  to  commence  in  about  three  weeks,  and  the  C4>mmittee  take  the  liberty  to 

recommead  the  same  plan  of  discipline  and  instruction  for  that  school  as  has  been  practiced  In 

the  boys*  department 

The  aecounto  and  vouchers  for  the  past  year  were  presented  to  the  town  council  yesterday, 

and  by  th^m  auditted,  leaving  a  balance  due  to  the  coounittee  of  •S08.01,  as  will  appear  by 

the  following  abstitict 

Received  fir  m  town  tfeasury  under  the  appropriation  of  1697,  ffiOO.OO 

BcholarB  pay  1st  quarter,  .......        1^6.96 

do.        **    Sod  quarter,         .......  61.37 

do.        "    3id  quarter,                                                                           .  .08  53 
80S.01 


•988.87 

paid  Inrtructofs  Salary, 600  JM 

Printing,  advertisements,  Ice.             ......  11.04 

Interest  on  acceptances,               .......  0>47 

Books,  Slates.  Stationery  Itc 187.35 

Blove  pipe,  flwl,  benches,  book  case,  painUng,«Ee.            ....  181.01 

t088.87 

The  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  1887  (behig  $800.  was  expended  by  the  building  com- 
nrinee  m  completing  the  buUding.  For  the  Committee, 

NICHOLAS  6.  BOflS^ 
NawfOKT,  June  Sd,  1889. 


Condition  of  the  Public  School  F\md  in  1828. 

Donation  by  Governor  Feimer,*         ....  SIOO.OO 

Governor  Collins, 60.00 

Licences,              .          .           .....  154.37 

Le^cy  of  Constant  Taber, 1500.00 

Safe  of  Warden  (school)  Lot,             .          .          .          .  325.00 

Estate  I.  Begua— having  no  being  in  United  States,     .          .  23.63 

82153.00 

•  Governor  Fenner,  instivd  of  giving  the  time-honored  ^  tnat*  to  the  people  on  election  day* 
made  a  donation  of  one  hundred  dollars,  (the  usual  expense  of  the  » treat")  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  schools  of  Newport 


1 
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Report  far  1844 


The  committee  on  public  schools,  in  proposing  to  make  their  present 
report  something  more  than  a  bare  statistical  account  of  doings,  expenses 
axid  wants,  are  aware  that  thev  are  adopting  a  course  which  is:  auite  new 
in  this  town ;  but  so  far  from  deeming  an  apology  necessary  on  tnis  score, 
they  have  felt  that  in  view  of  the  condition  and  prospect  of  things,  justice 
to  their  (ellow-citizens  required  them  to  make  not  only  certain  specud  s^ie- 
eestions,  but  some  general  remarks  on  the  important  subject  entrusted  u> 
Uiem,— the  subject  of  publK  education. 

The  circumstance  just  alluded  to,  that  any  thing  more  than  a  statistical 
and  specific  report  on  the  schools  is  rather  novel  in  this  place*  leads  the 
committee,  naturally,  to  begin  at  once  upon  the  state  and  prospects  of  pub- 
lic education  in  the  town,  in  doing  this  they  will  naturally  present  those 
circumstances  and  considerations  which  have  induced  them  to  give  their 
report  the  shape  it  is  to  assume. 

The  committee  are  happy  to  state  that  they  can  clearly  perceive  an  in- 
creased interest,  within  a  year  or  two,  on  the  part  oi'  our  community,  in 
the  matter  of  education,  and  that  they  can  bear  witness  to  the  improved 
condition  of  the  schools,  both  in  the  cidture  of  the  mind  and  in  the  culture 
of  the  manners.  They  are  particularly  happy  to  remark  that  the  very 
important  subject  of  disciphne  is  receiving  wholesome  attention;  and 
although  there  have  been,  undoubtedly,  occasional  excesses  on  that  score, 
they  feel  confident  that  hereafter  parents  will  have  no  just  occasion  of 
complaint. 

The  comitiittee  must,  however,  protest,  most  respectfully  and  earnestly, 
against  any  charges  or  complaints  beinf  broueht  against  the  teachers,  ex- 
ceplii^  through  the  committee  themselves,  who  wul  endeavor  to  examine 
all  such  cases  calmly,  and  decide  upon  them  as  justice  and  humanity  require. 

The  committee  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  all  pupils,  who  cannot  be 
disciplined  by  a  degree  of  severity  short  of  cruelty,  ought  to  he  remanded 
to  their  parents,  ami  not  be  entrusted  to  other  hands.  They  rei^t,  how- 
ever, what  they  believe  all  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
schools  will  sustain,  that  both  in  mental  and  moral  discipline,  a  great  im- 
provement is  perceptible,  and  thej^  repeat,  in  general,  that  our  community 
seems  to  have  been  awakening,  within  a  few  years,  to  a  new  sense  of  the 
importance  of  public  education.  It  i»  not,  perhaps,  of  much  importance  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  improvement  alluded  to.  The  com- 
mittee, however^cannot  but  think  that  much  must  be  ascribed  to  the  awaken> 
ing  influence  o(  surrounding  example ;  and  they  respectfully  suggest  to 
their  fellow-citizens,  collectively  ana  individually,  the  reasonableness  and 
advantage  of  studying  the  accounts  which  are  furnished  of  the  educational 
doings  in  other  States  and  towns,  as  published  for  instance  in  the  Boston 
Common  School  Journal,  the  perusal  of  which  cheap  semi-monthly,  would 
amply  repay  any  family  in  entertainment,  instruction  cmd  even  wonder. 
They  would  also  recommend  to  attention,  the  volume  (recently  presented 
to  the  Redwood  Library)  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal, 
edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Barnard,  formerly  agent  of  other  States,  and  now 
employed  by  our  own  L^slature,  a  gentleman  who,  by  his  rich  experience, 
sober  enthusiasm,  soundjudgment.  and  steady  energy  in  the  cause,  is  do- 
ing a  work  amongst  us  which  every  good  citizen  should  awake  to  appre- 
ciate. The  committee  would  also  recommend  Horace  Mann's  last  report 
of  his  personal  observation  of  the  European  educational  ej[ stems,  perhaps 
the  most  moving  document  ever  written  on  the  great  subject,  and  which 
no  citizens  of  afree  country,  it  would  seem,  couldpossibly  peruse,  without 
being  provoked  to  a  noble  emulation. 

But  the  committee  would  return  to  the  point  from  which  they  have  for 
a  moment  digressed,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  or  causes  of  our 
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kaprovement,  such  improvement,  they  eubmit,  has  taken  place,  and  they 
wouJd  now  eaj  in  regard  to  it,  that  while  it  suggests  encouragement,  it  also 
sag^est  admonition.  What  has  been  done  reminds  us  or  what  may  be 
done  and  ought  to  be  done.  We  are,  as  a  town,  yet  somewhat  slow  and 
back  want  in  appreciating  the  importance  of  this  matter  of  public  educa- 
tion There  is  a  ^reat  difTusion  ot  intelligence,  of  mind ,  in  this  community, 
but  the  public  spirit  in  re^rd  to  intellectual  matters,  bears  too  small  a  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  intellect  and  information,  wisdom  and  experience, 
which  exists  in  a  scattered  form  among  our  citizens.  We  understand  the 
power  of  the  social  element  in  politics,  and  in  religion,  but  not  nearly  so 
well  in  matters  pertaining  to  mental  improvement.  In  this  important  mat- 
ter, the  scattered  sparks  are  not  suffered  to  rim  together  and  kindle  inio  a 
general  blaze  of  social  sentiment. 

The  committee  would  respectfully  inquire  of  iheir  fellow-citizen?,  what 
■abject  of  genera]  interest  is  of  more  importance  than  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  people  and  their  children?  Is  it  politics?  But  where  are  your 
diildren  to  learn  to  be  good  citizens  ?  What  safety  is  there  for  a  free  State, 
but  (under  €rod)  the  free  school  ?  What  more  efficient  antidote  to  the  dem- 
agogue than  the  pedagogue  ?  Who  can  look  back,  who  can  look  around 
him  over  our  own  land,  and  say  that  politics  constiiute  anywise  more  mo- 
mentous a  subject  than  the  early  education  of  the  citizen  7  Will  it  be  said 
that  home  is  the  proper  school  ?  Without  insisting  now  on  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  letting  the  future  man  mingle  with  the  future  men  in  the  little 
world  of  the  public  school,  we  will  say,  if  parents  would,  in  the  first  place, 
and,  in  the  second  place,-  if  the^  codld,  be  the  educators  of  their  children. 
happy  were  it  But  the  question  is,  what,  under  the  circumstances  ana 
necessities  of  our  condition,  is  the  paramount  interest  ?  We  sav,  and  we 
say  confidently,  publk;  education.  Who  can  look  out  thoughtfully  on  this 
mnltitude  of  children  that  throng  our  streets,  and  wharves,  and  are  grow 
ins  up  to  take  the  places  of  manhood,  who  can  think  of  the  question 
wnether  these  bovs  are  to  be  the  pillars  of  society*  or  to  make  the  pillars 
tremble,  and  not  reel  that  this  matter  of  public  education  is  unspeakably 
important?  If  religion  is  important,  this  is;  for  who  has  not  knowledge 
enough  of  history,  to  say  nothing  of  things  always  passing  in  the  world 
around  us,  to  see  that  religion  itRcU*,  without  an  accompanying  mental  dis- 
ciplirie.  may  easily  become  the  producer  or  promoter  and  perpetuator  ot 
the  wildest  enormities  of  error  and  of  crime. 

The  committee,  therefore,  earnestly  beseech  the  attention,  the  personal 
and  practical  attention,  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  this  subject  And  if  any 
ask  now,  what  shall  we  do  in  relation  to  it,  they  would  answer,  ^ou  can  do 
your  part  towards  having  schools  enough,  and  good  enough  provided  for  the 
children ;  you  can  encourage  the  committee  and  sissist  them  by  counsel  and 
co-ot>eration,  and  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  by  your  presence  and  by  your 
care. 

To  begin  with  the  last  point  first,  the  committee  regret  that  so  few  pa- 
rents are  iq  the  habit  of  attending  the  quarterly  examinations. 

They  alsd  take  occasion  to  repeat  thempelves,  upon  the  importance  of 
parents  seeing  that  their  children  are  regular  in  daily  attendance.  They 
have  (bund  themselves  obliged  to  make  a  by-law  depriving  any  scholar  of 
the  privileges  of  the  school  Tor  the  remainder  of  a  given  term,  who  during 
that  term  shall  have  been  absent  fifleen  times.  But  in  general,  they  would 
simply  remind  parents  how  much  they  can  do,  by  noticing  or  n?glectin^ 
their  children  in  the  matters  of punctuility,  neatness,  deportment  and  dili- 
^nce,  towards  heiping  or  hindering  the  arduous  labors  of  the  teachers. 

Leaving  such  matters  to  the  good  sense  and  common  conscience  of 
every  one  concerned,  the  committee  pass  now  up  to  the  prior  and  hi  rher 
doty  oc*  theii  fellow-citizens  to  provide  such  school  and  so  many  as  the 
pablic  wants  may  require.  In  tne  first  place,  more  schools  seem  to  them 
to  be  imperatively  demanded. 

The  committee  have  been  astonished  to  learn  that  there  are  nearly  900 
children  in  this  town,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  for  whom  no  schooling 
is  provided  Mr.  'V^anchester  reports  the  whole  number  of  childrm  m 
town,  over  5  and  less  than  15  years  of  age,  to  be  nearly  2000;  of  these, 
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680  are  provided  for  by  the  existing  public  achools;  and  the  30  private 
schoolB  which  they  have  ascertained  to  exist,  averaging  15  pupils,  give 
450  more,  making  m  all  1130  capable  ofbeins:  seated  in  the  exisiing  schools, 
a^  leaving  876  unpro/ided  tor.  Evidentl)r,  then,  there  is  an  irresistible 
call  for  schools.  And  the  committee  consider  that  two  primary  schoob 
are  immediately  wanted,  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  near  the  fac- 
tories, and  the  other  in  Broad  street,  whence  too  many  children  now  seek 
admission  into  the  Point  schools.  The  committee  also  feel  that  another 
intermediate  school  is  needed  for  those  pupils  who  have  to  leave  the  Prinsa- 
ries,  and  yet  are  not  fit  for  the  Grramniar  Schools.  But  this  they  do  not 
ac  present  so  strenuously  insist  upon,  as  on  the  increase  of  primarv  schools, 
for  which  they  have  been  inundated  with  applications  they  could  not  meet 

In  relation  to  the  other  point  suggested,  namely,  the  character  of  the 
schooling  given,  the  committee  feel  bound  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the 
tmie  is  comis  for  an  advancement  in  our  upper  schools,  upon  higher  brancfaee 
of  study  than  have  yet  been  pursued.  In  one  or  two  of  the  schools,  many 
of  the  scholars  have  for  some  time  been  expressing  a  strong  desire  to  re- 
main at  school  longer,  and  ^o  on  with  certain  of  the  more  interesting  and 
important  of  the  advanced  branches.  And  the  committee  would  respect- 
fully ask,  if  it  is  not  time  that  something  of  natural  and  mental  phikMophy, 
of  political  economy,  aqd  of  the  important  subject  (particularly  in  this  coun- 
try,) of  the  science  of  government,  and  the  duties  of  citizenship,  should 
be  taught  to  our  pupils  t>efore  leaving  schools,  at  which  most  of  them  may- 
receive  their  last  instructions,  except  the  bitter  ones  of  experience?  The 
committee  would  ask,  if  such  subjects  as  these  they  have  named  are  not 
something  more  than  mere  accomplishments — ^if  they  are  not  essential  parts 
of  a  comoion  school  education ;  essential  parfs  of  that  education  which 
every  free  community  ought  to  be  trying,  at  least,  to  devise 'some  way  <^ 
furnishing  its  rising  generation?  Is  it  not  time,  in  short,  that  we  began  to 
think  seriously  of  carrying  our  school  system  to  its  proper  height,  while 
w^  attend  to  the  enlargement  and  expansion  of  the  base  ? 

If  smy  ask  why  these  higher  branches,  to  which  the  committee  have 
alluded,  are  not  already  taught  in  the  upper  schools,  they  epiy,  that  it 
would  be  crowding  too  much  upon  the  teachers  and  depriving  the  lower 
studies  and  students  of  the  attention  due  to  them.  They  cannot  be  pur- 
sued without  some  additional  i»*o vision  being  made. 

Intending,  however,  merely  to  awaken  prospective  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  committee  would  content  themselves,  for  the  present,  with  simplv 
suggesting,  that  if  the  public  schools  are  worth  sustaining,  they  are  worth 
sustaining  well ;  and  if  so.  they  ought  ultimately  to  be  maide  good  enough 
for  all  classes  of  the  community ;  for  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  tne 
common  school  system  can  succeed  perfectly,  or  as  perfectly  a«i  is  possible 
for  human  afiairs.  only  when  **  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together,  in  the 
public  school.  Then  the  wealthier  classes  would  feel  a  personal  interest, 
(as  they  certainly  have  a  personal  interest,  if  they  only  thought  of  it.)  in 
sustaining  and  elevatin|[  public  education ;  then  the  poorer  classes  would 
be  encouraged  to  lay  hold  of  the  instruction  offered ;  and  above  all,  (which 
is  a  very  important  consideration  for  this  countr^,)  that  senseless  cry, 
which  sets  rich  against  poor  and  poor^  against  rich,  would  be  put  into  a 
very  effectual  way  of  being  heard  no  more. 

Leaving  then,  this  grave  matter  to  the  reflection  of  each  and  all,  the 
committee  would  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  furnishing  of 
the  schools  already  in  existence.  And  here  they  would  merely  Ptate.  toat 
they  have  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  an  apparrent  confusion  in  the 
books  used,  for  the  sake  of  introducing,  gradually,  according  to  the  calls 
for  new  books,  a  uniform  and  simple  system.  They  found  themselves  great- 
ly embarrassed  and  perplexed  by  the  multitude  and  variety  of  manuals  in 
use.  The  Committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  too  much  account  has 
been  made  of  books,  and  too  little  of  teachers,  in  the  school  sysfem  gener- 
ally .  The  business  of  book-making  has  in  their  opinion,  been  carried  to  an 
extent,  greatly  to  hurt  the  cause  of  education  We  want  the  men,  the 
minds,  to  act  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  and  draw  them  out  into  action 
to  stimulate  ana  to  train  them ;  such  men  cannot  generally  be  had  withoat 
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mcNiey.  And  the  committee  hope  that  the  wisdom  ofth'eir  fellow-citizenB 
will  dictate  to  them,  in  these  matters,  a  liberal  spirit  and  policy.  If  we 
would  have  teachers  who  shall  feel  the  importance  and  dignity  of  their 
calling,  and  shall  feel  free  to  deirote  to  it  entirely,  and  as  a  setUed  thing, 
all  their  time  and  talents,  they  roust  be  sufficiently  remunerated.  The 
committee  are  satisfied  that  the  public  will  find  the  money  laid  out  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of  experienced  teachers,  abie  to  attr£u;t  the  attention,  com- 
mand the  respect,  and  discipline  the  faculties  and  feelings  of  children,  re- 
turn to  them  with  tenfold  interest,  in  the  increased  interest,  improvement, 
zeal,  and  virtue  of  the  rising  youth  in  their  midst. 

With  a  few  specific  statements  and  suggestions^  the  committee  will  now 
close  their  report.  The  treasurer  reports  Uie  receipt,  during  the  past  year, 
orsi766  59  from  the  State ;  9{il,600  from  the  town ;  and  >203  21  from  the 
tax  levied  on  the  scholars,  amounting  in  all>  to  $3,569  80.  Of  this  sum 
93,000  have  been  paid  for  salaries ;  ^113  for  fuel ;  $228  24  for  stationary  of 
1842  3;  and  $228  41  for  incidental  expenses ;  $196  54  remain  in  the  town 
treasury,  and  the  outstanding  debts  amount  to  about  S400. 

The  committee  close,  therefore,  with  recommending— That  two  new 
Primary  Schools  be  estsiblished,  one  in  Broad  street,  or  thereabouts;  and 
the  other  in  the  extreme  lower  part  of  the  town ;  and  that  the  sum  of 
^,000  be  appropriated  by  the  town  for  the  coming  (town)  year  to  the  pur- 
poses of  public  education. 

AH  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  R.  J.  Taylor,  C.  G.  Perry,  Wm. 
Brownell,  Wm.  Gilpin^  C.  T.  Brooks,  Augustus  Bush.  Joseph  Smith. 
Thatcher  Thayer,  David  King,  James  A.  Greene,  E.  F.  Newton,  School 
Committee. 


Report  for  1848. 

Tbb  school  committee  of  the  town  of  Newport,  in  rendering  the  account 
of  their  stewardshij^  for  the  year  now  closed,  respectfully  report :  That 
there  are  under  their  care,  seven  primEiiy  schools,  a  school  for  colored 
children,  three  intermediate  or  grammar  schools,  and  a  boys'  and  girls' 
senior  department :  the  last  of  which,  from  necessity,  embraces  in  it  an 
ifUermedicUe  school,  and  is  taught  by  a  principal  and  assistant,  and  has  ac- 
commodations for  ninety  pupils.  These  schools,  containing  nearly  nine 
hundred  pupils,  are  under  the  direction  of  qualified  and  diligent  instructors. 
They  have  not  only  maintained  their  former  good  standmg.  but  most  of 
them  have  made  advances.  Since  the  last  report,  the  course  of  studies 
has  been  enlarged  in  every  department,  a  more  rigid  classification  of  schol- 
ars instituted,  and  a  more  close  and  careful  examination  exacted^  for 
admission  to  the  higher  schools  [For  the  details  of  which,  the  committee 
refer  to  the  rules  and  regulations  recently  published  and  distril  uted.]  The 
result  of  these  arrangements  is  seen,  in  the  high  appreciation  of  the  schools 
by  our  townsmen,  and  the  increased  desire  andmore  numerous  applications 
for  admission  to  a  share  of  their  advantages. 

For  the  first  time,  since  the  establishment  of  the  public  schools,  the  com- 
mittee have  found  themselves  so  straitened  for  accommodations  and  means, 
as  to  be  compelled  to  refuse  admission  to  some  applicants;  while  at  the 
same  time,  a  parochial  school,  attached  to  one  of  the  religious  societies, 
has  withdrawn  a  large  number  of  boys  who  were  formerly  in  our  schools. 
Private  schools,  which  have,  heretofore,  met  the  wants  of  the  wecdthier 
classes,  no  longer  compete  with  those  of  the  town.  The  advantages 
a^H-ded  by  the  latter,  in  the  nicer  classification  of  pupils,  in  the  uniform- 
ity of  school-books,  as  well  as  in  the  constant  and  zealous  supervision  of 
the  school  committee,  are  all  understood  by  the  people. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  the  committee  believe,  that  their  fellow- 
citizens  will  not  only  justify  them  in  the  suggestion  of  m  asures  for  greater 
ionprovement,  but  that  they  will  meet  these  suggestions  with  a  response. 

The  first  step,  and  not  the  least  important  in  tne  economy  of  education, 
10  the  provision  of  convenient  and  comtbrtalde  school-rooms.  The  essen- 
tial elements  in  these  are  location  and  space. 
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The  location  of  a  school-house  is  a  point  worthy  of  deeper  consideratioii 
than  it  seeois  (from  the  present  condition  of  thin^)  herelofbre  to  have  re- 
ceived. In  the  school-room,  our  children  spend  a  iarse  portion  of  their 
earliest  and  best  days ;  here  they  receive  their  first  and  most  lasting  im- 
pressions, if  the  place  of  their  confinement  be  dark,  and  contracted,  and 
unsightly,  it  necessarily  produces  a  chillins  influence  on  their  feelings ; 
and  from  the  strong  power  of  association!  oound  up  with  their  nature, 
throws  a  gloom  around  their  oursuits,  dampens  their  energies,  and  gives 
to  the  spot,  (which,  to  be  useful,  ought  to  be  pleasant,)  the  repulsive  as- 
pect of  a  prison.  In  these  places,  and  at  this  period  of  life,  tastes  and 
nabits  are  formed ;  over  these,  this  same  power  of  association  exerts  a 
mighty  influence.  The  influence  of  this  power,  as  regards  the  compan" 
ionship  of  youth,  is  fearfully  felt  by  every  parent,  and  cannot  be  doubted 
respecting  the  places  where  they  receive  their  most  important  training. 

The  proper  location  of  a  school-house  is  on  a  dry  and  elevated  site,  re- 
moved from  the  noise  and  dust  oi'  the  streetf  and  from  all  sights  and 
sounds  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  with  ample  room  witkoiU  tor  recrear 
tion  and  exercise.  It  is  the  want  of  a  suitable  play-gratmii,  which  makes 
the  school-house  an  anoyance  to  the  neighborhood  where  it  is  placed,  and 
the  public  school  objectionable  to  parents,  who  regard  the  health  and  mor- 
als and  manners  of  their  children. 

The  size  of  a  schoolroom  should  have  reference  not  merely  to  the  proper 
seating  and  convenient  evolutions  of  the  scholars  but  to  the  cheerfulness, 
comfort  and  health  of  the  inmates.  This  point  has  been  strangely  over- 
looked. We  have  seemed  to  act  on  the  principle  of  stowing  away  as 
much  live  matter  as  possible  in  a  fiven  space.  Mr.  Lancaster,  who  con- 
sulted the  mosi  rigid  economy,  in  nis  plans  of  school-houses  for  the  poor, 
'  allowed  an  arena  of  9  square  feet,  and  loO  to  180  cubic  feet  of  space  to 
each  pupil. 

Dr.  Alcott,  in  his  prize  essay  on  school-houses,  recommends  a  space  of 
not  less  than  four  feet  square  to  each,  which,  with  the  ordinary  height 
of  scliool  rooms,  would  make  the  same  allowance  in  cubic  feet. 

And  Mr.  Mann,  in  his  report  on  school  houses,  the  latest  and  the  best 
exposition  on  the  subject,  without  fixing  a  minimum  of  space,  handled 
with  great  severity,  that  miserable  econorov,  or  oversis^ht,  which  would 
stint  our  children  in  the  use  of  pure  air,  which  is  poured  Forty  ur  fifly  miles 
deep  all  around  the  globe. 

The  best  efforts  of^  the  committee,  with  the  means  at  their  disposal,  have 
lamentably  failed  in  these  desiderata.  The  largest  area  affo  ded  to  a  pupil 
in  the  places  rented  hy  your  committee,  is  eight  and  sixteenth  square  feet* 
and  80  cubic  feet  of  air ;  while  the  smallest  area  is  but  sul  square  feet  and 
48  cubic  feel  of  air. 

To  illustrate  this  point  more  fully,  the  committee  would  ask  the  serious 
attention  of  their  townsmen,  to  a  few  well  authenticated  facts  and  prin- 
ciples. 

The  atmosphere  is  mainly  composed  of  two  elements,  usually  called 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  bearing  in  a  pure  state,  the  proportion  of  seventy- 
eight  per  cenl.  of  the  former,  to  twenty- two  of  the  latter.  Wherever 
there  are  living  beings,  this  state  of  things  is  continually  changing.  Com- 
bustion changes  it,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  respiration  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. Vegetation  also  changes  it ;  and  so  does  decomposition  or  putre- 
faction, but  less  rapidly,  also,  than  respiration.  The  principal  causes  of 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  air  in  rooms,  are  combustion  and  respir^b- 
tion. 

The  greatest  change  which  is  induced  by  these  causes,  consists  in  the 
diminution,  the  using  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  oxyg^enj  or  vital  air,  and  the 
substitution  in  its  place,  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  change  takes  place, 
very  rapidly  where  respiration  alone  is  goin^  on ;  but  where  respiration  and 
combustion  are  hatk  going  on,  the  change  is  fearfully  great. 

During  every  breatn  we  draw,  we  consume  a  pait  of  the  oxygen,  and 
leave  in  its  place,  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  las.  Every  breath,  therefore, 
naturally  renders  the  air  slightly  impure.  But,  in  a  large  room,  or  in  the 
open  air,  we  do  not  breathe  the  same  air  over  again,  for  it  becomes  mixed 
more  or  less  with  other  air. 
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In  order  to  approach  as  neaHf  as  may  be  to  the  truth  on  this  sabjeet, 
it  majr  be  well  to  make  an  estimate  which  every  one  can  understand.  It 
is  stated,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  an  adult  person  in  breathing,  spoils  about 
a  gallon  of  air  in  a  minute.  Suppose,  however,  that  children  in  a  school- 
rooro.  spoil  it  half  as  fast  This  would  be  half  a  ^lon  a  minute.  Sixty 
pupils  would  spoil  thirty  gallons,  about  a  barrel  of  air  a  minute;  this  would 
make  a  hogshead  in  two  minutes.  Suppose  them  to  continue  in  their  seats 
an  hour,  and  suppose  there  is  no  escape  for  the  bad  air  which  is  formed, 
then  these  sixty  pupils  would,  in  that  hour  spoil  thirty  hogsheads  of  air. 
Now,  this  air  is  not  only  spouedy—noi  merely  rendered  uselha,  but  is  actu- 
ally rendered  more  or  lesBpaisoruma,  How  poisonous  is  not  yet  known,  but 
certaifdy  poisonous.  However,  setting  aside  its  poisonous  nature  alto- 
gether. It  IS  utterly  injurious  to  breathe  spoiled  air,  where  the  lungs,  in 
order  to  act  properly  on  the  blood,  require  at  every  breath  that  which  is 
perfectly  pure  and  uncontaminated. 

Compare  these  facts  with  the  size  of  the  rooms,  (before  described)  which 
yonr  committee  are  constrained  to  occupy,  and  the  risk  of  health  to  our 
children  will  be  seen  to  be  truly  apalling. 

The  committee  have  spoken  of  the  good  condition  of  the  schools ;  it  is 
only  in  the  way  of  comparison.  They  by  no  means  intend  to  say,  that  the 
present  arrangement  is  perfect,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  execution ;  but  that 
under  the  circumstances  which  encircle  them,  they  are  in  as  good  a  state 
as  thejr  well  could  be. 

A  still  better  classification  in  the  primary  schools  is  essentially  needed. 
While  the  number  of  scholars  in  these  schools  mav  not  be  too  ereat  for  a 
single  teacher,  the  number  of  classes  is  decidedly  so.  Could  there  be 
accommodation  for  more  children  in  the  same  room,  with  an  assistant 
teacher,  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  decided  benefit  would  accrue. 

Schools  strictly  intermediate,  tne  primary  and  the  grammar  schools,  are 
indispensible  to  a  well  ordered  arrangement  of  a  school  system.  These 
€18  such,  do  not  pertain  to  our  system.  Our  intermediate  and  grammar 
schools  are  not  sufficiently  distinct ;  but  lapping  las  it  were)  on  each  other, 
each  partakes  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  other,  so  that  transfers  are 
now  made  from  the  primary  to  the  intermediate  or  to  the  gramme  school, 
and  from  these  indifferently  to  the  senioi*  departments. 

Again,  the  girls'  senior  department  has  the  characteristic  of  all  three 
classes  of  the  schools. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  this  state  of  things  unavoidably  creates  em- 
barrassments, and  of  course  hinders  progress  and  improvement. 

With  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  tne  schools,  and  with 
untiring  efforts  for  their  advancement,  the  committee  have  not  yet,  with 
the  means  under  their  control,  been  enabled  to  rectify  these  evils,  or  to  re~ 
move  the  embarrasments^connected  with  them.  What  is  needed  is  etrict- 
Iv  intermediate  schools,  from  which  pupils  mav  pass  when  qualified,  into 
the  grammar  schools :  from  the  fnrammar  schools  should  be  removed  what 
thev  now  have  in  common  with  Uie  intermediate,  and  the  course  of  study 
in  them  should  be  raised,  so  as  to  embrace  the  lower  classes,  at  present, 
in  the  senior  departments.  With  this  arrangement,  the  course  of  study, 
in  the  senior  department,  could  be  made  to  comprise  all  that  is  required  to 
a  finished  Bnghsh  education,  and  each  aspire  to  an  elementary  classk^l 
course.  Then  our  town  would  once  again  stand  on  the  high  ground  it  oc* 
cnpied  years  long  since  past,  when  its  educational  privileges  drew  youths 
from  remote  parts  of  our  country,  some  of  whom  have  been  Ibund  among 
the  great  and  goodof  the  land. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  with  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
the  best  means  of  providing  for  present  exigencies,  the  committee  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  town,  the  erection  of  a  school  house  large  enough  for 
two  hundred  pupils,  in  some  place  which  shall  be  found  most  expedient, 

The  committee  are  fully  persuaded,  that  this  is  not  only  the  best  course, 
but  that  it  will  prove  to  be  altogether  tbe  most  economical  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  h  is  not  meet  or  just,  that  any  child  in  the  town  should  be 
denied  its  lawful  Rhare  of  the  moneys  appropriated  to  public  schools,  yet 
this  must  be  done,  unless  there  be  provided  ample  accomodations. 
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The  committee  append  the  report  of  their  returns,  from  whieh  it  will 
be  seen,  that  they  are  compellea  to  ask  of  the  town  an  increased  appropri- 
ation of  five  hundred  dollars: 

Amount  on  hand  from  last  year, $2  83 

Received  from  the  State, 1766  02 

Town 2500  00 

Reffistry  Tax, 259  83 

School  Tax, 447  09 

f 4975  77 

Amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers,         .       .       -       .  $3737  37 

.     Stationery, 419  30 

Rent, 223  00 

Fuel. 148  20 

Repairs,          36  84 

Incidentals, 397  29 

Cash  on  hand,        . 13  77 

$4975  77 
Mr.  Barber's  bill  unpaid,  $282. 

Jno.  Sterne,  A.  H.  Duraont,  S.  Ward.  A.  Bush,  Ed,  Clarke.  J.  Smith. 
G.  L.  Brooks,  C.  G.  Perry.  Wm.  Brownell,  T.  C.  Dunn,  Wm.  Gilpin,  Jos 
B.  Weaver,  School  Committee. 

Newport,  June  1848. 


BRISTOL. 

History  of  Public  Bchools. 

From  Notes  by  Rev.  Thoniai  Shepard. 

In  the  orkioal  settlement  of  Bristol  in  1680  the  Proprietors,  being  men 
of  cultivated  minds,  and  sound  Christian  principles,  maide  liberal  grants  ol 
land  '*  for  the  common  improvement,  for  the  encouiagement,  and  use  of 
an  able  Orthodox  Minister,  and  ibr  the  use  and  encouragement  of  an  able 
school  master  in  said  town.*'  The  first  recorded  acts  of  the  citizens  in 
relation  to  schools  runs  thus ;  ^'  Sept.  1682,  voted  that  each  person  that 
hath  children  in  town  read/  to  go  to  school,  shall  pay  three  pence  the 
week  for  each  child's  schooling  to  the  school  master,  and  the  town  by  rate 
according  to  each  ratable  estate  shall  make  the  wages  to  amount  to  2^JL 
the  year.  The  selectmen  to  look  out  a  grammar  school  master  and  use 
theirendeavour  lo  obtain  5£,.  of  the  cape  money  granted  for  such  an  end." 
"  Sept.  1684,  voted  24£  the  year  for  Mr.  Gobbitt,  he  oiikiiating  in  the  place 
of  a  school  master  in  this  town." 

The  annual  rents  of  these  lands,  together  with  the  income  of  certain 
other  lots  given  by  individual  proprietors,  and  occasional  appropriations  by 
the  town  for  teachers'  salaries  ana  the  erection  aiKl  repairs  or  school  houses, 
sustained  such  instruction  as  the  citizens  of  the  town  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  daring  the  first  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  The  records  show 
that  for  most  of  this  period  one  teacher  only  was  employed  for  the  whole 
population. 

Within  the  present, century,  separate  schools  were  instituted  on  that 
part  of  Bristol  leading  to  Warren  called  the  Neck.  Until  as  late  as  1830 
It  was  the  custom  to  provide  cne  male  teacher  for  the  compact  part  of  the 
town  during  the  whole  ^ear,  a  female  for  each  of  the  districts  on  the  Neck 
in  summer,  and  a  male  m  each  of  the  same  in  winter. 

The  record  shows  that  from  1828  to  1838  the  sum  expended  annualljr  for 
instruction  averaged  a  little  short  of  800  dollars.  This  sum  was  obtained 
from  land  rents,  state  appropriations,  and  otlier  sources,  without  resorting 
to  a  direct  tax  except  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  school  houses.  The 
reception  of  the  state  Dividend  of  the  proceeds  of  U.  States  public  lands 
gave  a  new  era  to  the  public  schools  in  this  town.  From  1838  to  1S45  the 
townappropriated  about ;ir2500,  in  building  and  repairing  school  houses. 
In  1838  thei)ublic  school  in  district  Na  1,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pact part  orthe  town,  was  confined  to  one  room  and  under  the  care  of  a 
principal,  with  one.  and  sometimes  two,  assistants,  with  a  summer  primary 
school  in  an  unfinished  room  above,  Tne  progress  of  ten  years  has  wrought 
out  a  complete  classification  of  this  one  school  into  four  departments,  de* 
s^fnated,  the  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar  and  High  School*  located 
in  six  rooms,  two  of  which  are  furnished  with  recitation  rooms,  and  em- 
plc>v  each  an  assistant ;  instead  of  three  teachers  we  have  nine. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1839,  the  town  responded 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  uid  voted  to  appropriate  Irom 
the  moneys  to  be  raised  that  year  for  town  purposes,  $500,  for  the  support 
of  the  teachers  in  their  public  schools.  Tlus  sum  has  been  generously  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  suggestk)n  of  the  school  con>- 
mittee,  until  it  has  amounted  to  #1400.  The  whole  amount  expended 
for  instruction  in  our  public  schools  the  current  year  is  $2900.  The  pres- 
ent number  of  schoc^  is  nine.    The  present  number  U*  teachers  m  twelve. 
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Number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools,  500.  We  receive  children  ae  soon  aa 
they  understand  the  alphabet,  and  carry  them  up  regularly  through  the  four 
departments  into  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  such  as  Algebra. 
Creometry,  Mensuration ;  also  into  Philosophy,  Composition,  History,  ana 
such  other  branches  as  are  taught  in  our  best  resulated  academies ;  not 
omitting  the  Latin  language,  where  instruction  is  aesired. 

The  greatest  inconvenience  we  now  suffer  is  the  want  of  sufficient  room. 
The  town  have  authorized  their  Committee  to  erect  two  houses  of  stone, 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  1^1200  each,  for  two  primary  schools  in  the 
north  and  south  sections  of  the  district  No.  1,  that  shall  accommodate  iOO 
pupils  each 

The  town  have  also  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  and  report,  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  in  April,  on  the  expediency  of  erecting,  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  a  suitable  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  two 
Kigher  departments  of  the  public  schools,  and  if  they  should  judse  such  a 
house  to  be  needed,  to  report  the  plan  and  probable  expense  of  the  same. 

These  valuable  improvements  m  the  history  of  our  public  schools,  have 
been  materially  promoted  by  the  recent  efforts  of  the  General  Assembly, 
throug^h  the  laborb  of  their  mdefatigable  State  Commissioner.  The  meet- 
ings ol  the  Institute  for  teachers,  held  in  this  place  November,  1847,  did 
us  much  service.  We  have  also  been  favored  with  many  valuable  lectures. 
But  in  addition  to  all  these,  and  without  which  all  these  means  would  have 
been  of  litde  avail,  we  have  had  members  of  the  school  committee  of  the 
cown  who  have  gratuitously  consecrated  much  of  their  time  and  anxious 
toil  to  this  good  work,  year  afler  year.  Opposition,  at  times,  has  been  vio- 
lent; but  the  ffood  sense  of  the  community  has  followed  generously  upon 
the  heels  of  those  who  have  led  the  cause  of  public  schools  onward,  and 
now  it  is  believed  that  there  are  few  among  us  who  do  not  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge that  the  money  ex p  ^nded  in  furnishing  the  rising  generation 
with  such  fkcilities  for  an  accomplished  education  is  the  best  investment 
that  can  be  made  of  the  public  funds.  ' 


II.  Reports  op  School  Committee, 

BRISTOL. 

Heport  for  1838. 

The  committee  for  superintending  the  free  schools  in  the  town  of  Bris- 
tol would  respectfully  submit  to  their  fellow  citizens  the  following  report 
of  their  doings  for  the  past  year: 

The  first  efforts  of  your  committee  were  directed  to  the  supply  of  scho<^ 
No.  1  with  a  teacher,  etnd  they  are  happy  in  the  consideration  that  after 
much  inquiry  and  correspondence  thev  were  directed  to  the  selection  of 
one  whose  labors  have  thus  far  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
During  the  whole  of  the  year  this  school  has  been  full  and  overflowing, 
and  its  order  and  advancement  such  as  to  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  dfl- 
igent  efforts  of  its  principal  and  assistant  teachers.  Highest  number  of 
scholars  in  attendance  during  the  first  quarter,  270 ;  average  attendcmce, 
230.  Second  quarter,  highest  number,  250;  average  attendance,  220, 
Third  ouarter,  highest  number,  280 ;  average  attendance,  260.  Fourth 
quarter's  attendance  much  the  same  as  the  third. 

Such  an  increase  of  pupils  above  what  has  been  common  hitherto,  has 
created  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  teachers.  It  has  also  led  to  the 
fitting  up  of  another  room  for  a  winter  school,  where  sixtv  o^  the  youn^ 
children  have  been  taught  during  the  two  last  quarters.  Not  with  standing 
the  sending  out  of  such  a  colony,  the  place  has  been  too  strait  for  us,  ana 
we  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  closing  the  door  against  several  appli- 
cations whom  we  should  have  been  happy  to  accommodate  had  we  a  single 
seat  remaining  unoccupied.  During  the  whole  of  the  year  two  female 
assistants  have  been  employed  in  this  school,  and  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  year,  we  have  found  it  necessary  lo  add  a  third. 
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Yoar  committee,  under  the  direction  of  the  town,  have  erected  a  commo- 
dioufl  and  substantial  school-house  in  the  North  district,  at  the  expense  of 
S300.  The  schools  in  the  North  and  Middle  districts  have  been  kept 
during  five  months  in  the  summer  each,  and  during  four  each  tor  the  win- 
ter. Also  a  school  on  Poppasquash  during  several  months  in  the  summer. 
Yow  committee  have  visit^  these  several  schools  as  of\en  at  least  as 
once  each  term,  and  are  happy  to  say,  that  in  general,  their  order  and  im- 
provement  have  been  commendable  to  their  teachers  and  satisfactory  to 
ourselves. 

The  amount  of  the  salaries  of  all  our  teachers  during  the  year,  is  $1124. 
Expenses  for  books,  stationery,  fuel,  rent  of  Dr.  Brigg's  Hail,  with  an  old 
debt  for  stationery,  t393  42~making  the  whole  amount  of  disbursements 
for  the  year  $1517  42.  The  receipts  of  the  year  from  various  sources 
already  paid  in,  or  due,  9905  00.  Cluarterly  assessments  upon  the  schools, 
S241  62.  Total  receipts  $1146  62,  which  leaves  a  balance  due  from  the 
town,  of  S370  80. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  town,  your  committee  have  contracted 
for  the  repairing  and  securing  of  the  windows,  and  the  fitting  up  of  the 
upper  room  of  the  academy,  at  an  expense  of  $225.  A  still  further  aporo- 
priatton  of  about  an  equal  amount  will  be  needed  in  rendering  this  buucling 
a  coounodious  place  for  such  a  school  as  is  demanded  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

Your  committee  are  decided  in  their  o|>inion  that  the  due  advancement 
of  common  education  amonff  the  youth  of  our  village,  imperiously  reouires 
that  school  No.  1  should  be  divided  according  to  sexes,  and  located  in  differ- 
ent buildings.  The  size  of  the  room  now  occupied  is  altogether  inadequate 
lor  the  accommodation  emd  health  of  the  numbers  which  are  literally 
pregsed  into  it  Besides,  we  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  that  the  mingling  together  of  such  a  multitude  of 
youth  of  both  sexes  in  the  same  apartment,  and  oflen  in  their  sports  where 
the  e^e  of  the  teacher  cannot  follow  them,  cannot  but  be  fraught  with  much 
evil,  especially  to  the  early  manners  and  morals  of  females.  Too  long 
already  has  this  practice  been  tolerated  among  us.  The  pernicious  fruits 
are  but  too  manliest  in  the  rough  and  uncourtly  habits  of  many  of  our  chil- 
dren in  the  streets  and  around  the  fire  side. 

The  committee  would  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  a  sufficient 
sum  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  appropriated  for  the  repairs  of  the 
academy,  that  its  lower  room  may  be  also  put  in  order  with  the  entry  and 
stairs ;  that  a  convenient  inclosure  with  a  nigh  tight  board  fence  be  made 
at  least  on  two  sides  of  the  house,  with  the  necessary  appendages  for  a 
retired,  and  convenient  school  for  females  exclusively,  anci  that  the  com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  provide  such  teachers  as  they  may  deem  necessa- 
ry for  the  proper  instruction  of  the  same. 

Such  a  separate  establishment  when  put  in  operation,  will,  it  is  believed, 
add  but  little  to  the  sum  now  expended  in  the  support  of  one  which  is  un- 
der the  care  of  four  teachers.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  room 
now  occupied  will  be  well  filled  with  male  scholars,  probably  not  lesp  than 
200,  and  that  the  other  sex  will  be  removed  from  many  of  those  unhappy 
influences  to  which  they  are  now  exposed,  and  be  placed  in  far  better  cv- 
camstanoes  for  moral  and  mental  culture,  will  not  the  freemen  of  Bristol 
feel  it  due  to  the  cause  of  education  and  the  good  of  the  rising  generation, 
to  cxnnc  forward  promptly  and  unanimously  with  the  necessary  means  to 
carry  into  speedy  operation  the  plan  herein  proposed  ? 

According  to  the  best  data  within  our  reach,  the  committee  calculate 
that  the  fumls  to  be  appropriated  for  the  coming  year  from  all  sources  will 
not  fall  short  of  about  $1340.  And  that  after  the  receipt  of  the  fourth 
installment  of  the  United  States  Surplus  Revenue,  which  is^expected  in 
January  next,  our  school  funds  will  amount  to  ^  1660  This  sum,  if  reali- 
zed, will  be  sufficient  if  not  embarrassed  with  arrearages,  to  sustain  the 
full  operation  of  our  schools,  according  to  the  improvements  herein  sug- 
gei«ted.  What  is  now  called  for,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  is  that 
the  town  would  promptly  cancel  its  debts,  and  complete  the  repairs  already 
begun  upon  the  academy. 
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With  these  sacc^tions,  we  be^  leave .  to  submit  the  ciiiestioD  to  the 
citizens  of  Bristol,  the  oarents  and  guardians  of  the  rising  generation 
among  us,  whether  the  aeep  andgrowm^  interest  now  waking  up  in  every 
part  of  our  land,  and  throughout  the  Christian  world,  in  the  cause  of  pop- 
ular education,  ought  not  to  move  us  to  correspondent  effi>rt  in  the  same 
good  work  1  Have  we  not  as  a  community  pressinj^  occasion  to  awake  to 
new  and  vigorous  action  i  i  behalf  of  the  intellectualand  moral  cultivation 
of  those  who  are  soon  to  occupy  the  olaces  of  their  fathers  in  the  respqaai- 
ble  stations  of  civil  and  religious  life  1  If  we  cannot  catch  the  full  spirit  of 
the*  age  and  move  on  in  this  good  work  with  equal  step  with  sister  towns 
and  states,  ouscht  we  not  so  to  quicken  our  pace  so  as  not  wholly  to  disaiK 
pear  in  the  distance  ? 

Most  respectfully  do  we  submit  the  following  resolutions  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  freemen  of  the  town  at  their  next  annual  meeting: 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  that  school  No.  1  be  divided  according 
to  the  sexes  of  the  scholars,  and  that  the  females  occupy  the  house  com- 
monly known  as  the  academy. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  for  superintending  echools  be  authori- 
zed to  complete  the  necessary  repairs  within  and  about  said  academy,  so 
as  to  render  it  in  all  respects  a  convenient  place  for  the  occupancy  of  a 
female  school. 

3.  Resolved.  That  the  sum  of  $300,  foe  appropriated  from  the  funds  of 
the  town  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  repairs. 

WILLIAM  THROOP, 
FRANCIS  PECK, 
THOMAS  SHEPARD, 
ZALMON  TOBEY. 


DISBUR8EMCIVT8. 

Salary  of  Mr.  Gushee,  school  No    1, 
•*      of  two  Female  Assistants,  No    1 , 
"     of  one  Female  Assistant,  six  months,  No.  1, 
**      of  Miss  H.  B.  Church,  five  months,  middle  district, 
•«      of  Miss  Cole,  live  months.  North  district, 
**      of  Mr.  Tanner,  four  months,  middle  district, 
"      of  Mr.  Mason  ami  Mr.  Boutelle,  North  district, 
-*      of  Miss  Taylor,  Pappasquabh, 

Rent  of  Dr.  Briggs'  Hall, 

Books  and  stationery,- including  an  old  debt  for  do.  of  9^3  36, 

Wood  and  sawing,  including  an  old  debt  for  do.  of  ^15  75, 


Quarterly  assessments  upon  the  scholars,  probable  amount, 
Received  from  the  School  Treasurer, 
Expected  appropriation  from  the  State, 

"        Bank  Dividends,         .... 

•*        School  Lands,  .... 


Excess  of  disbursements, 


ffm  00 

2S8  00 

36  0} 

70  00 

55  (K) 

80  00 

80  01 

15  00 

12  00 

6,     311  95 

69  47 

$1517  42 

9^41  62 

197  00 

316  00 

200  00 

192  00 

$1 146  62 

#370  80 

JReport  far  1845. 

In  compliance  with  the  usage  of  past  veara,  as  well  as  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  their  fellow-citizens  from  whom  they  have  received  their  appoint- 
ment, the  committee  for  superintending  the  public  schools  in  the  town  of 
Bristol,  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  their  doings :  The 
past  year  has  been  to  your  committr^e,  one  of  more  than  ordinary  labor 
and  solicitude.  Probably  more  than  quadruple  the  time  usually  spent  in  this 
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.F««  *w^.  has  been  devoted  to  the  improrement  of  the  schools  under  their 
care.  The  actual  benefits  resulting  from  these  efforts,  time  must  deter- 
miDe.  Your  committee  are  happy  in  the  belief  that  they  have  not  labored 
in  vain,  nor  spent  their  strength  for  naught.  The  '*  Regulations''  which 
they  have  adopted  after  mature  deliberation,  and  printra  and  circulated 
for  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools,  have  manifestly  resulted  in  se- 
curing a  tar  more  punctual  and  constant  attendance  of  the  pupils.  It  is 
bcUieved  that  the  absences  have  been  diminished  full  three-iourihs,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Regulations.  Since  it  has  become  an  object  of  some 
eflbrt  cmd  solicitude  both  on  the  part  of  the  parent  and  the  child,  to  gain 
admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  school,  and  to  retain  them,  there  nas 
been  awakened  a  deeper  mtere^t  in  the  value  of  such  privileges.  The  ex- 
perience of  past  years  has  confirmed  the  proverb,  that  a  thine  highly  val- 
uable in  itself,  may  be  ^eatly  depreciated  and  made  of  littte  wortn,  by 
its  being  too  cheaply  attainable.  The  good  effects  of  punctuality  and  the 
constancjT  of  attendance  at  the  alotted  hours  of  school,  have  been  very 
manifest  in  the  order  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  Doubtless,  experience 
may  suggest  alterations  and  amendments  to  these  'regulations  in  future. 
But  in  Uieir  adoption,  the  committee  are  conscious  of  aiming  at  no  other 
object  than  the  highest  welfare  of  the  cause  of  primary  education.  And 
in  their  operation  thus  far,  they  have  the  satisfkction  to  know  that  this 
object  has,  to  a  very  good  degree,  been  answered. 

Agreeably  to  a  vote  of  the  town,  the  lower  part  of  the  brick  school- 
house  has  been  entirely  remodeled,  and  commodiously  preparedfor  an  inter- 
mediate department,  with  a  convenient  drawing-room  for  recital  ions,  and 
suitable  out-buildings.  By  the  same  authority  also,  a  well-built  and  com- 
modious house  of  instruction  has  been  erected  in  the  north  district. 

The  select  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Gushee  and  MissE.  Wy- 
att,  his  assistant,  lias  been  conducted  with  its  usual  ability  and  success. 
In  this  school,  occupying  two  convenient  rooms,  the  higher  branches  of  an 
English  education  are  taught  to  youth  of  both  sexes,  as  is  designed  to  qual- 
ify them  fyr  the  common  business  of  life. 

The  intermediate  department,  under  the  management  of  Miss  A.  D. 
Reed,  has  been  conducted  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  the  commit- 
tee»  Aided  by  the  superior  accommodations  of  the  rooms,  with  the  valu- 
able assistance  of  Miss  Thompson,  Miss  Reed  succeeded,  with  an  unusual 
facility  and  decision  of  government,  in  bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  and 
in  elevating  this  school  to  a  standard  of  excellence,  bi^hlygratifying  to  all 
eoncerned.  In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Miss  Thompson,  Miss 
Mary  Vaughn  has  been  appointed  assistant  teacher  in  this  department. 

A  primary  school  has  been  kept  in  operation  in  the  upper  room  of  the 
brick  sdiool  house^uring  five  and  a  half  months,  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Abby  Bosworth.  This  department  was  conducted  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to  th^  committee,  and  would  have  been  continued  through  the  winter,  but 
for  the  unfinished  and  exposed  state  of  the  room.  The  number  of  pup& 
in  this  school  ranged  from  25  to  35. 

The  sdiool  in  the  middle  distrust  has  been  kept  nine  months,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  N.  Tanner.  The  number  oT  scholars,  in  attendance  during 
the  summer*  averaged  48 ;  during  the  winter,  34^ 

This  school,  we  regret  to  say,  has  not  succeeded  so  well  during  the  past 
winter,  as  in  former  seasons.  A  spirit  of  insubordination  has  manifested 
itself  among  the  older  scholars,  which  has  greatly  interrupted  its  order 
and  proerese.  A  system  of  government,  kind  and  smectionate  in  its  Bpint, 
and  yet  firm  and  deckled  in  its  execution,  is  greatly  needed  in  the  school, 
to  win  the  affections  of  the  pupil,  and  bring  them  back  to  order  and  mn- 
toal  confklence. 

The  school  in  the  north  distrkt  has  been  continued  eleven  months,  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Phebe  Bradford.  The  average  attendance  during  the 
five  months  of  sufnmer,  was  31 ;  dorinff  the  six  months  of  winter,  fd>oiit 
35.  It  is  due  to  Miss  Bradford  to  say,  Uiat  she  holds  a  high  rank  among 
the  teachers  of  public  schools,  both  as  it  respects  government  and  instruc- 
tion. The  district  have  acted  wisely,  in  securing,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
eommitte,  her  services  for  the  winter.   The  old  boose  was  abandoned  at 
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the  dose  of  the  sommer  term,  and  the  new  one  entered  at  the  commeiiee- 
ment  of  the  autumn.  We  congratulate  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  in 
the  acquisition  of  such  a  commodious  house,  and  in  the  carefbl  use,  and 
good  account  to  which  it  has  thus  &r  been  devoted.  We  hope  it  wfll 
secure  the  respect  and  good  usage  of  the  whole  district. 

The  committee  are  hapnv  in  the  conclusion  that  the  public  schools  of 
Bristol  are  gaining  the  conndence  of  the  community,  and  that  the  number 
of  the  pupils,  the  constancy  of  their  attendance,  their  orderly  deportment 
and  proficiency  of  studies,  are  on  the  advance.  And  that  with  a  careAil 
supervision  and  a  thorough  discipline,  they  will  reach  a  standard  of  perfec- 
tion which  will  not  tail  to  satisfy  the  educational  demands  of  the  whole  pap- 
iilacion. 
The  recants  of  the  year  have  been  as  follows : 

From  the  General  Treasurer  of  the  State 9818  57 

*•    the  Treasurer  of  the  Town HOD  00 

"    N.  Coggeshall,  School  Trea^rer,          .              .       .  38696 

"    Registry  Tax .      119 19 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  stand  as  follows : 
Repairs  connected  with  the  Brick  School-House,  .    S226  26 

Sabry  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Gushee,  .  *    .  .       $500  00 

"     of  Mies  E.  Wyatt,  3  1-2  qar.,        .  .118  60 

"     ofMiss  Reed  for        do 216  25 

**     Miss  Thompson  for  2  quar.,        ....        6750 
''     Miss  A.  Bosworth,  22  weeks,       .  .     36  00 

"     Miss  M.  Vaughn.  17  weeks,      ....         4250 

"     Mr.  N.  Tanner,  9  months, 24500 

''     Miss  P.  Bradford,  11  months,    ....        133  00 

•1»»75 

Testaments  for  the  several  schools,         .       .       .       <  1125  00 
Publishing  Rules  and  Regulations,         .       .  .       17  50 

Sundry  repairs,  stoves,  aSid  fuel, 43  37 

Sundry  contingent  expenses 22  36 

106  S3 

Arrearages  for  Teachers'  salaries  previously  to  the 

present  year,  .......       94^15 

Arrearages  for  stationery  and  fuel, 29  08 

454S3 

Total,  ^214747 

Balance  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Committee,        .  i277  25 

Thus,  it  will  be  perceived  that  from  the  fanda  wluch  have  been  piaeed 
at  the  disposal  of  me  committee,  the  respective  schools  have  been  carried 
on  through  the  year,  and  the  arrearages  of  former  years  to  the  amount  of 
S454  23  paid  up,  with  a  balance  of  8^  25,  remaining  in  their  hands. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  committee  passed  a  resolution 
that  the  expenses  for  books,  stationery,  and  fuel  of  each  school  should  be 
graduated  by  the  amount  of  the  assessments  collected  in  said  school.  The 
result  shows  that,  aithougfa  there  is  a  small  balance  amkist  the  committee 
on  this  score,  it  is  much  less  than  has  been  usual  in  former  years.  If  tfa» 
matter  is  carefully  looked  after  by  future  committees,  the  assessments 
from  each  district  may  soon  be  made  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  neceseary 
exigencies  of  the  respective  schools,  so  that  what  is  raised  annually  from 
the  town,  the  State,  and  school  land,  shall  be  appropriated  wholly  for  the 
yurposes  of  instruction. 

From  the  surplus  oi  the  year,  the  committee  would  recommend  the  iq^ 

Eiatkm  of  $100,  for  the  purchase  of  four  sets  of  MitchelPs  Outline 
,  with  a  suitable  number  of  copies  of  the  Kev  annexed,  one  set  for 
■chool.  From  personal  inspectton.  we  are  satisfied  such  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  stnd^  of  geo^phy,  wouki  not  only  give  the  pupils  greater 
iieiiitiy  fcv  aoquirmg  this  important  Muenoa,  bat  that  it  would  prowmtL 
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aource  oCecoDomy  in  dispensing  with  the  purchase  of  a  geography  and 
an  atlaa  for  each  scholar. 

The  committee  would  slso  recommend  that  the  upper  room  in  the  hrick 
acQool-hoose  should  be  finished  and  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
primary  school  through  the  year. 

In  reference  to  the  vear  to  come,  the  committee  would  state  that  in  con- 
flideration  of  the  settlement  of  arrearages  and  the  surplus  remaining  in 
their  hands,  the  appropriation  of  1(700  from  the  town  treasury,  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  vear-  With  this  sum  at  tneir  dis- 
posal, together  with  what  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  other  sour- 
ces, ycrar  future  committee  will  be  furnished  with  the  means  not  only  of  sus- 
taining the  existing  schools  in  successful  operation,  but  will  have  it  in  their 
power  to  set  in  operation  one  or  more  primary  schools  in  such  portions  of 
the  town  as  are  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  those  now  established. 
Tha  success  of  past  years  in  the  gradual  increase  of  public  patronage  upon 
the  improvement  of  our  schools, lias  been  too  manifest  to  allow  any  tail- 
ing back  in  this  best  of  causes.  We  should  lament  exceedingly,  any  retro- 
grade movement  by  our  fellow-citizens  assembled,  to  consult  and  provick 
for  the  best  welfare  of  ihe  rising  generation.  The  citizens  of  this  State 
are  now  wakins  up  on  all  skies  to  the  improvement  of  public  schools.  In 
feet,  it  is  one  ofthe  chief  topKs  of  solk^itude  by  the  wise  and  good  through- 
out New  England,  and  the  whole  country.  We  sincerely  hope  the  people 
of  Bristol  will  not,  through  neglect  or  mistaken  economy,  bieu'teraway  a 
birth-right  of  more  value  to  their  posterity  than  thousfluoids  of  gold  and 
silver. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  committee. 

THOMAS  SHfiPARD,  Chaimum. 
Wm.  B.  Tuxev,  Secr^ary. 


Report  far  1487. 

In  snbmittinjc  their  annual  report,  the.  school  committee  may  well  feel 
some  delKacy  m  soliciting  that  patience  wluch  is  necessary  to  a  full  hear- 
ing of  their  extensive  statements  and  reasons.  The  indulgence  granted 
on  former  occasions,  and  the  consciousness  that  their  fellow  citizens  are 
DO  less  than  themselves  concerned  in  the  subject,  furnish  the  warrant  on 
which  we  venture.  It  shall  be  our  endeavor  to  enter  into  no  unnecessary 
discussion,  and  detain  you  with  no  profitless  or  irrelevant  remarks. 

We  might,  in  very  general  terms,  say  that  the  public  schools  have  been 
eooducted  on  the  same  plan  which  received  the  cheeriiy  approval  ofthe 
town  last  spring ;  that  the  slight  amendments  to  it  which  experience  has 
suggested^  leaves  the  main  features  entire  and  the  operations  unimpeded; 
and,  that  m  their  general  management  and  improvement,  the  schools  have 
been  prosperous  oeyond  any  former  precedent.  This  undisoriminating 
statement,  however,  does  not  render  justice  to  those  whose  talents  and 
industry  have  exalted  them  above  this  general  praise,  any  more  than  it 
eonfers  the  blame  which  may  righteously  be  attributed  to  any  instance 
which  has  fallen  below  it.  Neither  the  excellencies  or  defects  of  any  mode 
of  discipline  or  teaching  are  made  apparent  by  this  general  statement 
Fidelity  to  our  trust  win  demand  considerable  freedom  of  expression  that 
we  may  "  nothing  extenuate,"  while  at  the  same  time  we  seek  to  shun 
offensive  personalities.  We  know  of  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  ac- 
credited as  speaking  impartially  when  discussing  matters  relating  to  the 
publK  schools. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  mention,  as  we  may  with  confidence,  the  prosperity  of 
the  schools  in  the  centre  ofthe  town.  Without  an  exception  they  are  at 
t»ce  an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to  this  entire  community.  For  punctual- 
ity in  attendance,  orderly  conduct,  completeness  of  discipline. and  thorough- 
ness of  instruction,  the^r  may  safel3r  cniBilenge  a  comparison  with  those  of 
any  town  ofthe  same  size  in  our  vicinity.  Our  citizens  may  well  feel  an 
hcniest  pride  in  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  them  by  visitors  who  are 
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extensivelf  acquainted  with  common  schools  in  other  sections  of  the  conn- 
try.  What  is  of  equal  value  too,  they  are  constantly  improving.  Notvrith- 
fftandinff  several  changes  in  the  office  oi'  teacher,  which  we  have  labored 
as  much  as  possible  to  avoid,  the  schools  have  been  conducted  with  a  regn- 
iaiity  heretofore  unknown.  Cases  of  complaint  have  been  few,  and  these. 
it  is  due  to  the  parents  to  say,  have  been  met  with  a  wise  forbearance  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  molest  tht  quiet  nor  disturb  the  steady  operation 
of  the  discipline  of  the  schools.  While  these  have  been  constantly  berom- 
ing  more  worthy  of  the  confidence  oi  the  community,  the  patronage  has  sm 
steadily  increased,  as  is  manifest  from  the  great  accession  to  the  number  of 
scholars  in  them.  For  a  portion  of  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
crease of  accommodations,  the  seats  have  not  only  been  filld,  but  in  eer- 
eralof  the  schools  they  were  not  sufficient  for  all  whp  desired  to  attend. 

The  South  Primary  School,  which,  according  to  their  instructions,  the 
committee  were  able  to  open  at  the  commencement  of  the  vear.  has  pros- 
pered exceedingly,  both  under  the  care  of  its  former  excellent  instructor, 
Miss  Batt,  and  its  present  efficient  one,  Miss  Coit.  During  this  period  it 
has  been  almost  the  whole  time  crowded  to  excess.  Were  the  room  suffi- 
ciently large  we  presume  that  there  might  be  quite  an  addition  to  its  pres- 
ent number.  We  would  suggest  to  the  parents  m  that  section  of  the  town 
the  importance  of  allowing  their  children  to  enter  the  intermediate  school, 
when  their  attainments  will  permit,  and  thus  make  room  for  a  young^er 
class  of  scholars.  The  distance  of  the  walk  may  be  greater  but  the  advan- 
tage is  greater  too. 

We  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  parents  especially  to  the  structure 
and  arrangement  of  the  seats  in  that  school  room.  Though  somewhat 
more  expensive  in  the  first  outlay  than  those  formerly  in  use  amonc  us, 
the  committee  are  convinced  that  when  the  ease  of  the  scholar  and  the 
quietnes  of  the  school  are  taken  into  account,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  furnish 
each  scholar  with  a  separate  seat.  Actual  experiment  shows  also  that  it 
is  the  best  economy  of  room.  Two  of  the  primary  schools  are  arranged 
pn  this  plan. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  change  of  the  locatiop  of  this 
school  at  present.  Through  the  kindness  of  Gov.  Dlman  the  room  now 
occupied  and  conveniently  fitted  up  may  be  longer  possessed,  although  we 
hope  ultimately  to  see  a  building  erected  with  sole  reference  to  the  accom- 
modation of  such  a  school. 

The  North  Primary  School  has  continued  during  the  whole  year  under 
the  excellent  management  of  Miss  Howe,  and  has  been  rapidly  winning 
the  favor  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  section  ot  the  town.  The  improveoient 
of  the  scholars  has  been  very  manifest,  and  that  under  the  most  decided 
disadvantages,  arising  from  its  unfavorable  location  and  its  unpleasant  in- 
ternal appearance.  Situated  on  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  town  and 
within  a  step  of  the  pavement,  every  passing  vehicle  and  every  footfall 
sends  its  echo  into  every  corner  of  the  room.  Every  strollin/f  boy  has  it  in 
his  power  to  annov  by  exercising  a  most  unwelcome  supervision  upon  the 
school.  Besides  these  inconveniences,  the  health  and  happiness  ofdiildren 
so  young  demand  that  there  should  be  a  vacant  spot  where  they  may  ex- 
ercise their  sports.  This  school,  less  than  any  in  town,  has  such  a  privi- 
lege. The  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  seem 
most  imperiously  to  be  demanded.  Would  it  not  be  better  economy  to  pav 
the  interest  on  a  suin  of  money  sufficient  to  defray  that  expense  than  it  is 
to  pay  nearly  or  quite  that  sum  for  the  rent  of  a  very  incommodious  and 
unhealthy  room.  We  submit  it  for  your  consideration,  with  this  passing 
remark,  that  the  success  of  the  teacher  and  the  large  attendance  ofschoP 
ars  warrant  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  bestow^. 

The  Center  Primary  School  has  been  subject  to  an  exchange  of  teach- 
ers by  the  voluntary  choice  of  the  lady  who  was  engaged  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  year.  The  school  was  not  congenial  to  her  wishes.  The 
committee  are  convinced  that  a  task  of  greater  difficulty  than  instructing  a 
primary  school  is  not  encountered  in  the  business  of  education.  Many 
teachers  who  would  succeed  well  with  older  scholars  have  not  the  pecu- 
liar oata*a(  tact  required  (or  the  management  of  very  smsdl  children,  and 
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the  Mune  exertion  that  would  secure  entire  sorcess  in  another  branch  may 
leave  the  individual  completely  dissarisfied  with  the  measure  obtained 
here.  We  may  say  for  the  confidence  of  parents  that  this  school  was  never 
more  flourishing  than  at  present  Miss  Easter  brooks  has  few  equals  in 
the  faculty  for  controlling  and  instructing  children.  Everything  moves 
aioiu:  under  her  management  in  quiet  and  perfect  regularity.  Everything 
usedit;  well  used  and  preserved  with  tidy  care. 

Xhe  only  remaining  primary  school  is  that  which  during  six  months  was 
kept  on  Poppasquash  by  way  of  experiment  The  attendance  was  not 
larffe  and  nothing  occurred  which  should  claim  an  especial  attention  in  this 
place. 

Before  dismissing  these  altogether  it  may  be  proper  to  indulge  some 
general  remarks  respecting  them  and  their  relation  to  the  cause  of  aeneral 
education.  The  experiment  of  the  town  lor  the  last  three  years  is  com- 
plete and  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  whether  this  community  need  and  will 
snutain  three  grades  of  schools  or  not  It  is  clear  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  education  of  every  chifd  in  the  community  from  the  time  when 
it  has  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for  attending  school,  until  it  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  a  thorough  common  school  education.  Were  the 
town  ripe  for  it  we  should  ask  much  more,  even  that  the  means  might  be 
furnished  to  all  who  should  choose  to  accept  them,  of  acquiring  the  branch- 
es of  ihe  higher  English  studies  and  of  laying  the  foundation  lor  a  classical 
education.  With  a  much  less  sum  of  money  than  that  actually  ex|>ended 
now  among  us  in  securing  a  very  ordinary  education,  every  youth  in  this 
community  desirous  of  it  might  be  carried  to  the  required  amount  of  know- 
ledge for  entering  college.  And  while  none  would  be  poorer  for  such  a 
provision,  the  entire  mans  of  society  would  be  richer. 

Without  indulging  in  any  Eutopian  scheme,  and  limiting  ourselves  to 
actual  verities,  much  more  than  has  formerly  been  attained  may  be  reached 
wider  the  present  system ,  and  this  advantage  will  every  vear  be,  under 
goo<i  management,  on  the  increase.  The  attainments  in  the  two  lower 
grades  will  be  advanced,  and  thus  a  higher  and  larger  sphere  be  leil  to  be 
occupied  by  the  select  school.  The  |>rimary  schools  will  play  an  important 
part  in  producing  a  result  so  very  desirable. 

We  hope  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the  teachers  in  this  department  will 
be  carelully  weighed  in  that  very  important  item  of  a  salarj^.  Your  com- 
mittee have  noiTelt  at  liberty  to  offer  what  their  sense  of  right  told  them 
that  these  might  demand.  Few  young  ladies  of  equal  attamments  with 
those  in  vour  service  would  consent  to  labor  in  any  other  employment  for 
the  small  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  per  annum.  Nor  will  these 
any  longer  than  they  wait  an  opportuniry  to  improve  their  wages.    Chan- 

S!8  therefore  must  be  the  direct  consequence  ot  these  small  salaries,  an  d 
e  advantages  whk^h  experience  has  gnren  them  in  our  schools  will  be 
reaped  by  those  who  will  give  a  more  liberal  compensation.  What  gives 
this  probability  greater  power  is  that  in  the  larger  towns  and  in  the  cities 
arowid  us  there  has  been  a  great  advance  upon  the  remuneration  former- 
ly ffivcn. 

The  Intermediate  School  has  continued  its  even  tenor  of  success  though 
under  the  control  of  different  teachers  from  that  of  the  last  year.  Instead 
of  the  permanency  on  which  we  insisted  in  our  l€uit  annua]  report,  our  ex- 
pectations have  been  frustrated  by  that  Providence  which  treats  none  of 
the  schemes  of  men  as  inviolate*  whether  public  or  private.  Miss  Hunt, 
after  having  given  general  satisfaction  for  two  quarters  was  compelled  to 
abandon  her  place  and  seek  a  climate  more  congenial  to  an  enfeebled  con- 
stitution than  ours.  We  should  have  regarded  this  as  very  unfortunate 
had  there  not  been  at  hand  a  teacher  thoroughly  proved  in  another  depart- 
ment whose  services  we  were  able  to  secure.  It  is  saying  much  for  Miss 
Wvatt,  and  jet  not  more  than  she  has  richly  earned,  to  say  that  she  has 
Aillv  maintamed  the  high  reputation  of  the  school  which  her  predecessors 
haa  earned.  Those  scholars  who  thought  to  enjoy  special  libeities  under 
the  tuition  of  a  female,  have  learned  that  she  has  the  capacity  to  govern 
and  enforce  salutary  rules,  and  quietly  have  consented  to  yield  to  authority 
flo  firmly  and  reasonably  exercised.    We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  say 
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.  that  exelasionfl  for  unruly  behavior  are  becoming  less  and  less  freqoeiit  as 
scholars  become  better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  their  tearher. 

The  Select  School,  still  under  the  management  of  the  able  instructor 
who  has  several  years  stood  at  its  head,  continues  still  to  advance.  So  lar 
as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  there  has  never  been  the  year  when  the 
OTogress  of  that  school  has  b^n  more  rapid  and  gratifying  to  all  concerned. 
£!ach  succeeding  examination  during  the  year  has  furnished  decisive  evi- 
dence of  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  the  teacher,  and  also  of  the  industry  and 
docility  of  the  scholars.  The  value  of  a  sjrelem  is  apparent  in  evenr  part 
of  the  operations  of  this  shoool.  The  continued  and  increasing  conBdence 
reposed  in  the  teacher  i&  the  best  commendation  that  can  be  bestowed.  It 
would  seem  that  persons  abroad  were  aware  of  the  value  of  his  services, 
and  their  attempts  to  allure  him  awajr  by  more  lucrative  otters  have  made 
it  necessary  as  well  as  just  to  raise  his  salary  or  risk  the  loss  of  his  serTi- 
ces.  This,  we  presume,  the  public  would  not  warrant  us  to  do,  and  his  pay 
was  made  greater  than  it  has  formerly  been,  and  probably  it  is  now  not  lar 
from  an  average  with  the  salary  of  persons  in  similar  situations  abroad. 

Of  the  Middle  District  we  ought  either  to  say  very  much  or  nothtn|r  at 
alL  Justice  to  all  the  parties  concerned  demands  that  we  enter  somewhat 
minutely  into  a  narration  of  the  history  of  the  last  year. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  town,  perMms  re- 
siding in  that  section  complained  loudly  of  the  condition  of  their  school  the 
previous  winter— stated  that  they  had  been  abandoned  by  the  cominittee, 
and  that  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  in  consequence  of  previoaB 
difficulties  had  been  highly  detrimental,  almost  suicidal  to  them-  Ther 
asked  tlie  town  for  the  regulations  which  had  formerly  created  so  much 
discontent  and  seemed  desirous  of  having  their  school  conducted  on  the 
same  plan  with  the  others.  The  committee,  believing  that  experience 
had  at  length  taught  them  what  they  themselves  were  eager  to  do  some- 
time previous,  were  desirous  when  they  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their 
office  to  do  whatever  lay  in  their  power  to  retrieve  the  mistakes  of  the 
pajst  The  school-hoose,  which  had  been  sadly  abused  the  prevbus  win- 
ter, was  put  in  complete  repair  at  a  much  greater  expense  to  the  town  than 
had  been  calculated  upon,  nearly  sixty  dollars  being  expended  where  we 
had  anticipated  only  a  small  outlay.  The  services  of  a  teacher,  who  had 
instructed  their  children  several  years,  was  secured  at  the  suggwiiim  of 
prominent  men  in  thcU  district ^  and  with  the  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  that  the  choice  was  made  by  them.  A  much  lareer  amount 
of  funds,  than  has  heretofore  been  expended  on  that  district,  although  there 
has  been  no  increase  of  scholars,  was  demanded  to  carry  their  request  into 
operation.  The  school  opened  prosperously.  Every  thing  succeeded  to 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  committee.  No  complaints  were 
made.  Order  was  complete  and  the  proficiency  in  the  studies  very  obvi- 
ous. The  examinations  and  the  reports  of  scholars  showed  a  wonderfbl 
improvement  The  friction  of  the  regulations  had  worn  ofiT.  The  teacher 
obeying  his  instructions  and  the  laws  was  giving  great  satis&ction  to  thoee 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  his  labors. 

Thus  matters  proceeded  in  general  quiet  during  more' than  half  of  the 
year,  until  in  the  second  month  of  the  third  quarter,  when  a  class  of  older 
scholars  entered  the  school.  These  almost  immediately  manifested  some 
reluctance  to  comply  with  those  rules  which  had  produced  the  state  of 
things  which  we  have  noticed.  They  attempted  to  test  the  mettle  of  th^ 
teacher,  encouraged,  as  some  of  the  parents  have  openly  confessed,  at 
home,  to  disobey  his  commands.  Collision  was  inevitable.  The  question 
was  practically  started  who  Rhould  rule— or  at  least  who  should  decide 
upon  the  propriety  of  the  rules.  Thetecu;her  happened  to  be  a  man  who 
would  not  submit  in  such  a  crisis—took  a  decided  stand  against  disorder 
and  interlerence-^insisted  in  no  very  meek,  and,  as  the  committee  after- 
wards said,  in  objectionable  terms,  upon  his  determination  to  do  so.  His 
decision  none  can  censure.  His  language,  reported  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  what  he,  with  good  reason,  maintains  was  intended,  gave  great 
umbrage  to  one  oft  he  parents  in  this  district.  Whatever  might liavebeen 
the  error  of  the  teacher,  that  ol  this  parent  was  certainly  fiur  greater.    Dis- 
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_    /tine  iinident  and  kgal  mode  of'redfen  he  ruabed  directly  over  Ibe 

1&1P7  and  the  peace  of  the  difitrict  by  going  to  the  echool- house  and  in  the 
pTMeoce  of  a  part,  aad  with  the  knowledge  oi'  the  whole  of  the  scholars, 
eaiiiog  the  teacher  to  an  account.    Every  one  in  the  least  iamiliar  with 
seiiooiii  knows  what  license  will  be  borrowed  from  such  an  act,  and  what 
coursefi  pupils  wiU  pursue  whea  they  have  the  hint  that  parents  are  with 
them  against  their  instructor.    The  committee  were  not  unmindful  of  this 
and  foreseeing  how  fatal  would  be  the  permission  of  such  a  precedent,  ielt 
bound  to  interpose  some  preventive.    In  mild  but  direct  terms  the  gende- 
man  was  reminded  of  his  violation  of  the  law  and  his  exposure  to  its  penalty, 
^whileat  the  same  lime,  as  the  committee  were  reluctant  to  push  the  case 
to  extremity,  they  recommended  him  to  settle  the  affair  with  the  teacher- 
Both  parties  met,  together  with  two  members  of  the  committee,  and  afler 
explanations  separated  with  an  explicit  understanding  that  the  aflair  was 
aetUed,  and  that  nothing  further  shoukl  be  done  to  interrupt  the  peace  and 
proeperity  of  that  school    Neither  health  nor  help  came  from  this  agree- 
ment.   From  this  time  opposition  and  accueation  were  rife  there.    Chiulreik 
-were  taken  in  numbers  from  the  school    The  teacher  was  insulted  and 
threatened  with  personal  violence.     Charge  accumulated  upon  charge 
aeainst  his  conduct  in  the  school,  and  reports  seriously  affecting  his  morel 
cEaracter,  were  mdustriously  circulated  abroad  in  the  community-^crime 
too  was  insinuated  which  is  punished  with  the  severe  rigor  of  law.    The 
attention  of  the  committee  was  directed  to  these  reports  but  we  could 
do  Dothiitf  until  some  definite  accusations  were  presented  and  proved. 
Our  law  doth  not  condemn  any  man  before  it  hear  him.    A  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  a  full  hearing  of  ail  parties.    Afler  a  tedbus  examination  of 
qaite  a  number  of  the  scholars  we  could  discover  no  adequate  cause  for 
casbierioff  a  teacher,  who,  though  not  infallible,  had  done  much  to  make 
the  school  what  it  ought  to  be-- whose  greatest  fhult,  if  fault  it  were,  had 
arisen  from  his  anxiety  to  reach  that  end.    We  passed  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions in  which  his  determination  was  applauded,  his  language  reproved, 
and  ttie  parents  censured  and  urged  to  a  better  mind,  and  a  cessation  from 
all  hostilities.    They  fell  dead  to  the  earth. 

A  few  days  past,  and  then  came  a  petition  from  several  individuals  re- 
questing the  use  of  the  school-house  in  the  MMdle  district  for  the  accom- 
modation o(  a  school  to  be  supported  by  them.  The  effect,  not  intended 
we  presume  by  them,  would  have  been  to  break  up  a  public,  in  order  to 
make  room  ibr  a  private  school.  Knowing  thai  the  law  gives  us  no  war- 
rant for  transferring  the  property  of  the  public  to  private  use  we  were 
eompelled  to  decline  this  proposition 

Herok  perseverance  still  pressed  on,  to  what  precise  aim  we  do  not  un- 
derstand. Another  petition  came  requesting  us  to  commence  preliminary 
measures  to  procure  the  incorporation  of  that  school  into  a  district. 

Well  aware  that  such  a  measure  would  prove  a  calamity  to  that  district, 
hovever  plea»ant  it  might  be  to  the  comnuitee,  and,  further,  that  the  work 
then  commenced  must  pass  over  all  the  town  before  it  could  be  allowed  to 
pause,  we  thought  it  just  to  forbear  the  exercise  of  a  power  whose  use  is 
discretionary  with  the  committee  by  the  statute  of  the  state,  their  decision 
always  beinff  subject  to  that  of  the  town.  There  the  subject  now  rests,  to 
be  presentea  to  you  at  the  approaching  session.  We  shall  in  another  jpart 
of  tni»  report  occupy  your  attention  with  consklerations  which  would  be 
Ibreign  in  this  place  and  which  we  therefore  defer. 

The  school  has  continued  under  the  management  of  the  same  teacher, 
by  aUoonibssed  to  be  thoroughly  oualified  for  his  work.  Notwithstanding 
tae  eml^rassment  under  ii^iich  he  has  labored,  and  the  small  number  of 
aehoiars  in  attendance,  the  school  has  prospered  more  than  at  any  former 
perkMl.  Tbe  last  examination  was  one  of  the  mostgratify ing  we  have  ever 
oeen  permitted  to  witness  in  a  common  school.  The  complete  accura^  of 
the  answers,  the  entire  mastery  of  the  subjects  studied,  and  the  perfect 
order  maintained  were  such  as  we  have  seldom  witnessed.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  reports  of  the  scholars  this  has  been  uniform.  There  were 
scholars  who  had  recited  during  the  whole  quarter  without  committing 
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more  tiian  two  or  three  mistakes^  some  less  even  than  this,  and  one  had 
not  made  a  single  error  during  the  whole  term. 

We  have  spoken  as  we  promised  to  do  without  reserve,  and  witliout  par- 
tiality. It  will  avail  little  with  anv  to  defend  ourselves  with  professions  of 
disinterestedness  and  desire  for  the  ^neral  good.  If  the  committee  are 
not  so  known  in  this  community  as  to  render  a  personal  defence  unnecessa- 
ry then  let  those  be  chosen  in  their  place  in  whom  preaier  confidence  can 
he  reposed.  We  are  well  content  to  commit  our  laBors  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens for  their  verdict. 

The  North  District  School  is  the  only  one  of  those  established  in  the 
town  that  has  not  continued  the  whole  year.  This  lias  been  taught  nine 
months;  during  the  first  six  months  it  was  admirably  managed  both  in 
reference  to  government  and  instruction.  Miss  Luther  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  respect  and  affection  both  of  pupils  and  imrents,  and  we  have  heard 
but  one  opinion  expressed  respecting  her  teaching. 

The  repeated  com|>laint8of  members  of  that  district  that  they  were  un- 
fairly treated  by  having  a  female  instructor  placed  over  their  children 
during  the  winter  months,  induced  the  committee  to  appoint  a  time  fbr 
meeting  with  that  district,  discussing  the  subject  with  them,  and  comings 
to  some  definite  agreement.  Less  than  a  dozen  persons  were  present, 
and  after  we  had  set  before  them  the  advantages  arising  from  the  continu- 
ance of  the  same  teacher  and  from  having  the  school  maintained  durfn|^ 
the  whole  vear,  not  one  of  those  present  advocated,  nearly  all  were  deci- 
dedly against  the  emplovment  of  a  female  teacher,  le  t  her  abilities  or  suc- 
cess he  whatever  it  might. 

Unwilling  to  force,  what  we  were  hilly  convinced  would  prove,  a  blessing 
upon  them,  we  yielded  to  their  desiieand  secured  the  services  of  a  teacher 
who  had  taught  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  who  brought  recom- 
mendations highly  creditable.  His  examination  was  all  that  we  could  de- 
sire, more  than  we  thought  was  needed.  He  was  a  gentleman  most  amia- 
ble and  worthy,  with  whose  name  suspicion  cannot  be  familicu*.  But  he 
was  not  successful  as  a  teacher.  Under  the  inefficiency  of  his  regimen, 
disorders  abounded,  a  faint  image  of  which  has  not  for  years  exhibited 
itself  in  that  school,  under  the  administration  of  any  teacher,  whether  male 
or  female.  The  recitations  were  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  conduct.  Three 
or  four  large  boys  for  whose  especial  benefit  the  time  of  instruction  was 
shortened  from  six  to  three  months,  kept  the  school  in  riot  for  a  little  more 
than  one  month,  and  were  then  excluded.  These  facts  are  trumpet 
ton^ued.  To  give  four  boys  the  instruction  which  a  female  teacher  was 
entirely  competent  to  give,  something  more  than  one  month  and  exclude 
nearly  forty  children  from  all  essentisu  advantages  for  six  months  does  hot 
read  well.  This  is  not  quite  democratic.  It  is  amazing  partiality  against 
which  the  others  have  a  right  to  complain,  and  we  hope  Ihey  willcom- 
plain  aloud.  We  regard  the  money,  and  what  is  of  far  greater  worth,  the 
time  of  the  scholars,  as  lost  by  this  experiment.  It  is  our  firm  conviction, 
that  the  teacher  employed  during  the  summer  could  have  moved  quietly 
and  firmly  along,  having  the  arrangements  of  the  school  complete,  and 
order  established  much  better  than  has  actually  been  done.  Here  is  the 
result  of  choosing  a  raw  teacher  twice  in  a  year.  The  means  of  rectifying 
incipient  disorder,  are  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  committee.  They 
are,  if  humane,  unwilling  to  break  down  a  young  man  for  slight  reasons. 
They  hope  that  the  failures  which  they  detect  and  point  out  at  first,  w^ill 
soon  be  remedied.  It  will  take  some  time  to  decide  the  question  whether 
he  can  succeed  or  not.  and  if  he  has  been  engaged  only  for  three  or  foor 
months,  his  time  of  service  will  be  approaching  its  close.  Every  genercHis 
sentiment  will  then  say,  let  him  depart  in  peace,  and  thus  the  whole  time 
is  thrown  away.  Nay,  worse,  bad  habits  are  contracted,  which  will  require 
another  quarter  to  eradicate.  A  bad  school  is  a  lasting  curse  which  may 
inflict  inveterate  disorders  on  society.  We  think  that  at  the  v«»ry  slight- 
est estimate,  the  North  District  have  lost  a  full  six  months  of  valuable 
instruction  by  their  choice.  The  future  must  answer  for  it.  This  ruin  is 
not  under  our  hand,  for  we  stated  it  long  before  and  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade from  the  course  that  led  to  it. 
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.Having  fiDished  this  particular  review  of  each  eeparate  echool,  we  in- 
vite your  attention  to  other  Bubjecte  relating  to  the  ecnoolB generally.    We 
have  called  your  attention  to  no  subject  whose  bearing  upon  the  interests 
of  the  town  is  more  important  than  (hat  of  dividing  it  into  districts.    This 
it  is  well  known  has  never  been  done,  and  though  nominally  existing  as 
three,  vet  the  business  has  been  transacted  as  one  districL    By  the  new 
School  Laws  it  remains  as  we  have  stated  under  the  discretion  of  school 
committees,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  (owns  themselves.    Probably 
no  town  in  the  State,  unless  it  be  Warren,  is  so  unfavorably  situated  with 
reference  to  the  New  Law,  as  this.    Nearly  three  fourths  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  town  are  located  in  the  Centre  District,  as  it  is  called.    If  the 
town  were  to  be  divided  into  districts,  our  geographical  position  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  lines  which  have  been  the  nominal  should  be 
thiiee  (nearly)  which  should  be  selected  as  the  real  limits.    On  the  suppo- 
sition that  these  lines  were  observed,  then  neariy  three-fourths  of  the  chil" 
dren  wcuid  receive  but  a  email  fraction  m/tre  than  one  third  of  the  funds 
tierivedfroni  the  State,  while  Hie  North  School  from  Ike  same  source  would 
receive  more  than  is  their  proportion,  bo  h  from  the  State  and  toun  funds 
ttnUed.    The  only  way  to  equalize  this  disproportion  will  be  to  divide  the 
centre  of  the  town  into  several  districts,  witnout  any  regard  to  the  present 
svstem  of  gradation  in  the  schools.    There  is  inaeed  a  way  provided  by 
souffling  with  the  law  whereby  a  nominal  division  may  at  last  be  converted 
into  a  real  union  of  districts,  but  it  compels  to  much  labor  without  any  com- 
pensation.   It  will  all  be  exerted  simply  to  gain  the  privilege  of  standing 
where  we  do  now.    It  would  seem  that  we  had  sufficient  employment 
without  havine  any  unnecessary  labor  imposed  upon  us. 
The  case  will  not  be  at  all  improved,  but  made  much  worse,  should  the 

Sstition  of  a  part  of  the  North  district  to  be  annexed  to  "Warren  prevail. 
uch  a  measure  Arould  prove  nearly  ruinous  to  that  school,  already  quite 
too  small  in  numbers.  Besides  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  scholars, 
it  would  leave  the  school-house  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  district,  and  ren- 
der its  removal  a  necessary  consequence.  This  would  certainly  be  but  a 
poor  return  for  the  expense  so  lately  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  land 
and  erection  of  the  school-house  there. 

These  considerations  persuade  us  that  it  is  far  better  for  the  town  to  let 
the  whole  subject  of  division  into  districts  remain  where  it  now  is. 

Another  topic,  which  has  for  alon^  time  engaged  the  attention  of  some 
individuals,  has  come  to  he  of  great  importance  ooth  to  the  town  and  the 
committee.  It  is  respecting  the  employment  of  a  superintendent,  who 
flball  take  the  j^enerai  charge  of  all  the  schools,  and  attend  to  the  transact- 
ing of  the  business  relating  to  them,  tinder  Hie  direction  of  the  committee. 
It  eannot  be  concealed  from  any  one,  that  to  continue  the  present  system 
in  successful  operation,  requires  no  small  expense  of  time  and  labor.  In 
addition  to  frequent  sessions  of  the  committee  there  is  an  almost  constant 
call  tor  effort  If  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  examining  teachers  and 
attending  upon  the  examinations  of  eight  or  nine  schools  four  times  in  a 
year,  besides  the  visits  required  by  law  to  be  paid  at  other  times,  attending 
to  cases  of  exclusion  and  discipline,  purchasing  books  and  stationery,  and 
making  the  almost  constant  repairs  which  are  necessary— if  these  and 
other  incklentals  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  statement  will  not  appear 
at  all  extravagant.  Few  men  are  so  much  at  lei$:ure  that  they  can  afford 
to  attend  upon  these  numerous  calls.  To  do  it  they  must  sacrifice  other 
and  prior  claims.  And  this  is  a  reason  why  the  most  valuable  counsels 
and  labors  are  withdrawn  from  the  service  of  the  public  almost  as  soon  as 
the  members  elected  have  become  acquainted  with  the  different  branches 
of  the  duties  of  the  committee;  they  end  when  they  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  onlv  begtm.  Their  reward!  for  these  services  is  not  always  the  most 
amiable  or  just  remuneration.  Besides  a  complete  and  equal  division  of 
their  labors  is  not  possible,  and  acting  separately  they  may  act  diversely. 
These  things  can  all  be  perfectly  adjusted  only  by  the  office  of  which  we 
speak. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  ought  to  be  regarded.  Parents 
are,  if  the  committee  to  whom  they  first  apply  happens  to  be  absent,  com- 
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peUed  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  and  subjected  to  no  snuul  trouble  in 
procuring  admittance  for  their  children.  Let  all  these  matters  be  conferred 
on  an  induviduai  and  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  greatly  to  reduce  theae 
inconveniences. 

For  some  time  the  attention  of  the  committee  has  been  directed  to  the 
text  books  which  have  been  in  use  amonff  us.  Nowhere  is  there  ukore 
need  of  a  complete  system,  and  we  must  aad,  in  no  feature  of  our  schools 
has  there  been  so  great  a  deficienc;^.  In  reading,  we  had  Mr.  Angell's 
books,  named  on  the  title  page  a  series;  but  this  term  could  apply  ^th 
little  propriety  to  none  except  the  first  and  the  last  number  of  nis  books. 
They  are  a  series  of  stories,  and  not  much  more.  There  is  little  taste  and 
less  variety  of  style.  Good  readers  must  be  made  by  natural  instinct 
rather  than  the  training  which  such  books  would  give. 

It  seemed  a  duty  already  too  long  delayed,  thoroughly  to  revise  the 
whole  of  the  books  and  introduce  the  best  which  the  improvements  of  the 
age  Airnish.  This  was  an  undertak^  of  no  small  roagmtude.  The  diffi- 
culty was  not  that  there  was  a  scarcity  so  much  as  that  there  was  a  super- 
abundance of  books  in  the  market,  ana  which  were  eagerly  commended  to 
our  attention.  After  as  critical  an  examination  as  we  had  it  in  our  power 
to  give,  we  fixed  upon  nearly  the  same  selection  that  since  that  period  has 
received  the  recommendation  of  the  convention  of  committees  and  teach- 
ers held  in  Providence.  That  we  have  imposed  a  limit  on  changes  for 
any  great  length  of  time  we  do  not  suppose,  nor  is  it  desirable  untess  we 
wish  to  take  a  stand  against  ail  farther  imjprovement  Still  we  think  it 
will  be  some  time  before  another  such  revision  will  be  necessary. 

We  were  obliged  in  procuring:  this  change  to  make  some  sacrifice  on  the 
old  books  some  of  which  might  nave  served  awhile  longer.  Afler  a  brisk 
negotiation  with  several  booksellers  and  publishers,  we  succeeded  in  ex- 
changing the  old  books  which  were  in  a  tolerable  state  of  repair,  for  a  feir 
allowance,  cmd  at  the  same  time  obtained  the  new  at  much  lower  than  the 
trade  prices. 

The  assessments  have  generally  been  paid  with  a  commendable  punc- 
tuality, and  no  difficulty  need  hereafter  be  apprehended  from  this  source. 
There  are  yet  several  arrearages  for  fuel  and  books  for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict, incurred  in  years  previous,  which  would  have  been  settled  long  since 
had  the  law  of  the  town  been  regarded  and  the  assessments  paid  Afler 
repeated  and  urgent  solicitations,  neglected  or  refused,  the  committee 
directed  that  the  names  of  the  delinquents,  with  their  dues,  who  were  able 
to  pay  should  be  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  collector  of  the  town  taxes. 
There  seems  to  be  some  question  respecting  his  authority  in  this  business 
which  it  may  be  well  for  the  town  to  settle. 

From  what  we  have  already  said  the  town  will  anticipate  no  flattering 
account  of  our  finances.  Causes  unforeseen  and  unprovided  for  have 
arisen  which  have  made  large  demands,  and  which  we  could  not  feel  war- 
ranted to  den^.  Besides  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  much  more  in- 
struction is  given  than  has  been  the  case  at  any  former  period.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  has  been  multiplied,  and  in  two  of  them  the  terms  greatly 
lengthened.  Nor  have  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  tell  on  what  amount  of 
money  we  mi^ht  depend.  The  income  from  two  sources  is  variable  and 
has  fallen  far  below  the  computation  on  which  our  estimate  was  based  for 
two  successive  years,  thus  crippling  us  twice.  And  though  the  town 
voted,  two  years  since,  the  introduction  of  MitcJiell's  Outline  Maps,  which 
have  at  a  large  expense  been  placed  in  the  schools,  the  means  nave  not 
yet  been  given,  that  we  are  aware,  into  our  hands.  If  all  these  Hems  are 
taken  into  the  account  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  husbanded  our  resour- 
ces quite  as  well  as  when  we  were  permitted  to  represent  an  oveillowiDg 
treasury.  We  thought  it  needless  last  spring  to  call  for  a  sum  larger  than 
would  probably  be  required  to  cotifluct  the  operations,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  first  glance  appears  formidable,  the  diflferenoe  between  our  request 
ofthe  last  and  the  present  year  is  not  great*  We  only  ask  for  9^00  mare 
than  was  placed  at  our  disposal  last  year. 
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Our  aeoounte  to  far  as  we  have  the  data  for  making  them  stand  thus : 

Income  from  the  State, $818  57 

Appropriation  from  the  Town,  ...»      400  00 

Bahince  due  last  year, 400  00 

Avails  of  School  Fund,              .          .  .400  00 

**         Registry  tax, 50  69 

•206935 

The  expenditures  have  been  as  follows : 

Salary  of  D.  S.  Giishee, 9600  00 

M.  E.Vaughn 136  00 

H.Hunt,               125  00 

E.O.  Wyatt, 200  00 

M.W.Shepard, 60  00 

M.N.  Davis 76  00 

''          8.  R  EasterbiookB,  75  00 

A.H.  Batt, 66  00 

E.  Q.  Coit, 65  00 

E.  T.Howe 130  00 

N.B.  Tanner,                  .                    .        •.  300  00 

"  .       M.  Bowler, 40  00 

M.M.Luther, 66  00 

L.  C.  Rice, 75  00 

#2011  00 

Repairs  on  school-houses,                                                   .  82  68 

Stoves,  furniture,  etc.                              .          .          .  .     39  99 
Outlay  on  North  and  South  Primary  Schools,  exclushre  of 

Stoves,              107  58 

Arrearages  of  Middle  District,       ....  15  00 

Incidentals 19  92 

Rent  of  North  and  South  Primary  Schoob,                  .  .   50  00 

Whole  amount, 92326  07 

Leavingadeficit  in  our  Treasury  of  #257  32 

In  order  to  cancel  this  and  carry  on  the  operation  of  the  Schools  as  they 
now  are,  will  require  at  leaet  one  thousand  dollars  from  the  town,  and  this 
with  a  careful  economy  will  close  the  ensuing  year  without  embarrassment. 

THOMAS  SHEPARD,  CAatmon, 
JAMES  N.  SYKES,  Secretary. 

Report  fiyr  1848. 

The  committee  for  superintending  the  public  schools  in  the  town  of  Bris- 
tol, in  submitting  their  annual  report,  are  happy  to  say  that  their  proceed- 
ings during  the  past  year  have  been  distinguished  for  mutual  good  feeling 
ami  perfect  harmony  of  action. 

The  several  schools  under  their  care  have  enjoyed  a  year  of  uncommon 
prosperity.  Every  teacher  employed,  has  met  with  satisfactory  success. 
Appeals  of dii>satisfaction  on  the  part  of  parents  against  the  rules,  or  the  dis- 
pime  of  teachers,  which,  in  some  former  years  have  been  the  occasion  of  no 
little  trouble  to  all  concerned,  have  been  lew  the  past  year.  Exnerience 
furnishes  increasing  testimony,  that  good  and  wholesome  rules,  jiidicioudy 
and  kindly  administered,  will,  in  the  end,  commend  themselves  to  every 
reflecting  parent. 

The  school  in  the  North  District,  under  the  care  of  Miss  M.  W.  Reed, 
continued  22  weeks  during  the  warm  season,  and  was  sustained  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  the  committee  and  the  district  The  highest  number  in 
attendance  during  the  first  term,  43;  average  attendance.  34;  second 
term,  highest  numner,  38 ;  average  number,  32  The  winter  school  in  this 
district  was  taught  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Cotton,  and  has  been  well  managed.  It 
has  continued  lour  months.  Highest  number  in  attendance,  48 ;  average 
number,  37. 

Tl^  committee  fr<Mn  this  district  report  that  the  school  reguiatioDs 
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a^iopted  by  the  general  committee  for  the  town,  have  fbrmed  the  bans  of 
the  government  of  this  school.  Seventy-three  children  between  the  a^es 
of  four  and  sixteen,  are  reported  from  thirty- three  families  in  this  district. 
The  {)resent  house  is  found  insufficient  to  seat  those  who  wish  to  attend, 
especially  in  winter. .  Your  committee  would  recommend  its  enlargement 
during  the  present  season. 

The  school  in  the  middle  district  has  continued  throucfh  theyear,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Rich.  Its  management  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
committee,  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  secured  the  confidence  and  har- 
mony of  the  district.  The  general  school  regulations  of  the  town  have 
formed  the  basis  of  government  in  this  school.  Highest  number  of  schol- 
ars in  attendance  during  the  summer,  64;  average  number,  56.  During 
the  winter  the  numbers  have  been  much  the  same,  but  the  ages  of  the 
scholars  different  The  number  of  children  reported  from  this  district  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  is  141,  from  fiily-six  iamilies  The 
present  house  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  district,  and  needs  enlare:- 
ing.  The  numbers  in  this  school  authorize  a  system  of  classification  into. 
two  departments,  to  be  carried  on  in  separate  rooms,  and  under  the  in- 
struction of  separate  teachers.  And  the  committee  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  the  house  be  enlarged,  with  a  view  to  accommodate  such  an 
arrangement. 

Of  the  several  schools  in  the  first  district,  we  would  say  in  general,  that 
they  are  the  same  in  number,  and  are  conducted  upon  the  same  regula- 
tions as  lapt  year.  Miss  M.  M.  Luther,  has  taken  the  place  of  Miss  Vaughn, 
in  the  select  department,  and  Miss  P.  R.  Bradford,  that  of  Mies  E.  G  Wy- 
att,  in  the  intermediate  department.  The  numbers  in  aUendance  on  both 
departments  in  the  brick  school,  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  an 
additional  assistant  in  each  school.  The  three  primary  schools  number 
140 ;  average  attendance,  126.  The  North  and  the  South  Primary  School 
suffer  from  being  in  rooms  too.  contracted.  Instead  of  68  in  both,  we  could 
teach  90  or  100  at  the  same  expense,  if  we  had  room.  Suitable  buildings 
in  these  locations  are  imperiously  called  for  immediately,  for  the  better 
accommodations  of  these  schools.  The  intermediate  department  under 
the  care  of  Miss  P.  R.  Bradford,  and  two  assistants,  witli  107  pupils,  sus- 
tains a  hi?h  reputation.  The  committee  have  been  obliged  ti  send  up  a 
class  of  20  to  the  select  department  prematurely,  because  the  number  was 
becoming  too  great  for  the  room  and  the  strength  of  the  teachers. 

The  select  department  under  the  care  of  Mr.  D  S.  Gushee,  with  one 
female  assistant,  numbers  167 ;  average  attendance  through  the  year,  114. 
This  department  has  been  well  sustained.  The  committee  leel  that  the 
burden  of  so  many  pujiils,  in  such  advance  standing,  is  ^eater  than  ought 
to  rest  upon  the  energies  of  two  teachers  Another  assistant  is  demanded 
in  this  school,  and  yet  the  building  furnishes  no  separate  recitation  room 
ibr  a  third  teacher.  There  is  an  increasing  surplus  from  this  depsirtment, 
as  well  as  from  the  intermediate  school,  which  calls  for  another  building. 

Your  committee  see  not  how  these  schools  can  go  forward  successfully, 
admitting  such  applicants  as  are  qualified,  for  another  season,  without  an 
additional  building.  Every  school  in  the  district  is  overflowing.  More 
teachers  are  callS  for  every  quarter,  and  yet  we  have  no  place  to  put 
them.  Our  public  schools  have  secured  the  confiddnce  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  community.  Thev  are  daily  growing  in  reputation,  and  if  the  neces- 
sary means  are  provided,  they  will  ere  long  be  looked  to  by  all  classes,  as 
the  place  for  commencing  and  finishing  the  education  of  their  children. 
The  question  then  occurs  with  great  force,  shall  this  growing  confidence 
be  arrested  for  want  of  accommodations  ?  Shall  your  committee  post  them- 
selves at  the  doors  of  your  school-houses  on  the  first  day  of  each  quarter, 
and  say  to  the  apptlicancs,  we  are  full  and  can  receive  no  more,  you  must 
seek  for  an  education  where  you  san  find  it  1 

The  committee  can  see  but  one  alternative,  and  that  is  to  erect  a  build- 
ing with  all  consistent  dispatch,  on  or  near  the  Common^  a  part  of  which 
shall  be  occupied  with  the  surplus  scholars  from  the  mtermediate  and 
select  departments 

By  a  census  just  completed,  the  number  of  children  in  the  first  district, 
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between  four  And  sixteen,  is  796.  Four  hundred  and  ten  of  these  are  now 
Gounected  with  the  several  departmenu  in  our  public  schools,  leaving^  386 
either  connected  with  private  schools,  or  with  no  schools  at  all.  Most  of 
these  would,  in  all  probability,  like  to  become  connected  with  our  public 
Bchools,  whenever  their  org:anization  is  such  as  will  ensure  their  recep- 
tion and  their  best  iroprovemenL  With  accommodations  lor  a  little  more 
than  one-half  of  our  children  at  the  proper  a^e  to  attend  school,  shall  we 
stop  where  we  are,  and  go  no  further  ?  We  will  not  indulge  in  such  a  pre- 
smnption,  though  we  thus  speak. 

Tne  system  which  we  have  so  successfully  begun,  cannot  be  completed 
"without  the  a-jdition  of  a  fourth  department,  which  may  be  called  the 
classical  school.  By  this,  we  mean  a  department  that  shall  take  such  pupils 
as  shall  have  completed  the  course  prescribed  in  our  select  school,  and 
carry  them  on  into  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  such  as  Algebra, 
Surveying.  Na/igaiion,  riatural  Philosophy,  Geometry,  together  with 
Rhetoric,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages, 
sufficient  to  enter  any  New  England  colleges.  Such  a  school  might  be 
commenced  with  one  teacher,  and  would  occud]^  one  story  of  the  new 
building  which  we  propose  as  above.  Such  an  nigh  school,  arcessible  to 
both  sexes,  and  to  all  from  any  portion  of  the  town  who  may  be  qualified 
to  enter,  would  be  an  ornament  to  our  village.  It  would  be  a  rich  legacy 
to  future  generations.  Has  not  the  time  arrived  for  carrying  out  thus 
crowning  act  of  our  school  system,  so  nobly  prosecuted  thus  tar  ?  Is  not 
this  a  favorable  time  to  set  seriously  about  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  ? 
It  ts  not  the  province  of  your  committee  to  execute.  Wc  can  only  present 
the  object  as  demanded,  as  we  think,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  town,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  with  the  freemen  of  the  town,  as- 
sembled at  their  annual  meeting",  we  leave  the  subject,  entreating  every 
parent  to  remember  that  the  rioiest  and  best  legacy  he  can  bequeath  his 
children  is  a  good  intellectual  and  moral  education. 
The  expenditures  of  the  year  have  been  as  follows : 

Salary  of  D.  S.  Qushee, $600  00 

M.  M.Luther, 160  00 

•'        E.G.  Wyatt,  .  ,  .  .       $62  60 

P.R.Bradford 206  25-268  75 

M   W.  Shepard,    .  .  .        80  00 

E.  G.  Coit 60  00-    140  00 

E.  T.Howe 150  00 

M.  D.  Wyatt,  .  .  .     72  00-    222  00 

E.  M.  Wardwell, 130 

E.G.  Coit, 65  00 

M.  A.  Wardwell,  ...  65  00-    130  00 

*•         J.  C  Rich 350  00 

M.W.Reed 72  60 

S.L.  Cotton,  .  .  120  00 

t2183  35 

Repairs  and  incidental  expenses,  .  58  04 

'*  "  last  years'  arrearages,     .  •       19 16 

Arrearage  rents,    .  51  00 

Rente  for  the  past  year 49  00 

«296145 
The  receipts  o^  the  year  are  as  follows': 
Income  from  the  State  fund,         .  .  $818  57 

Appropriation  from  the  town,  .  .1150  00 

Received  from  other  sources  through  town  treasurer,  345  67 

**  "    C.  Easterbrooks,  arrears  of  last  year,     39  30—^2353  54 

Excess  of  expenditures,  ,  .        .        $7  91 

In  estimating  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  coming  year,  the  committee 

have  to  take  into  cotisideration  the  probable  increase  of  scholars,  theeon^ 

seqaent  increase  of  teachers,  and  the  more  adequate  compeoaatioDof  some 
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BOW  in  ther  employment  Anticipating  that  each  department  la  to  so  im 
as  it  now  ie,  only  with  the  usual  increase  of  numbers,  without  the  additioo 
of  a  sioffle  school-room  to  the  narrow  accommodation  in  which  we  are  now 
crowdd,  we  see  not  how  another  vears'  instruction  can  be  given  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  the  public,  without  an  advance  of  at  least  #250,  upon 
what  was  raised  by  the  town  last  year.  We  would  then,  after  a  carefbi 
examination  of  the  subject,  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  the  sum  of  91400, 
be  raised  b^  the  town  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  the  year  enau* 
ing.  We  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  this  sum  is  distinct  from  any  moneys 
which  the  town  may  raise  ibr  the  building:  and  enlarging  school-houses,  ao 
urgently  recommended  in  this  report  We  again  refer  to  such  additional 
accommodations  as  we  have  su^ested  above,  as,  in  our  view,  indispenan 
bie  to  the  success  and  completion  of  the  system  we  have  begun.  AU 
which,  we  respectfully  submit  to  the  deliberate  action  of  our  fellow-citiaeof 
at  their  approaching  annual  meeting,*  not  permitting  ourselves  to  dodbc 
that  in  taking  action  u|)on  questions  bo  vitally  connected  with  the  well* 
being  of  society,  they  will  duly  consider  the  growing  interest  in  the  caoaa 
of  public  schools  on  every  side  of  us.  its  inseparable  conection  with  tlie 
prosperity  of  our  republic,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
present  and  all  future  generanons  of  our  youth. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee, 

THOMAS  SHfiPARD,  Chairmaiu 

Martin  Behnbtt,  Secretatff 
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WARREN. 

HistoRT  or  PoBuc  Schools. 

No  public  education  at  the  expenae  of  the  town,  was  ever  provided  for, 
previous  to  1828.  There  had  previously  been  very  good  private  schools, 
mcludin^  a  Classical  Academy,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  community 
had  their  educational  wants  provided  for ;  but  this  system  was  neverthe- 
U»s  partial  in  its  application,  and  expensive  in  its  conditions. 

In  1828,  the  town  began  to  make  regular  appropriations  of  money,  for 
public  education,  which  have  been  annually  made,  up  to  the  present  time, 
according  to  tbUowing  scale  t)f  appropriations. 

In  1828,        .       .       .         $325 

"   1829,    ....       325 

•*  1830,        ...  325 

*•   1831 350 

*'   1832.       ...  320. 

"   1833,    ....        320 

"   1834,        ...  320 

"  1835,     ....       320 

«   1836,        ...  320 

«*   1837,    ....       .^20 

'*  1838,        ...  300 

Connected  with  this  movement  of  the  town  in  behalf  of  public  education, 
there  was  a  fund  established  in  the  following  year,  for  the  gratuitous  in- 
alruction  of  the  children  of  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  tuition, 
but  this  fund  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  and  in  no  way  subject  to  the  legislation  of  the  town. 
This  fund  was  left  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Campbell,  who  died  Julv  21,  1829, 
leaving  for  the  above  named  purpose  95  shares  of  stock  in  the  Warren 
Bank,  which  at  50  dollar  si  the  per  value)  amounts  to  $4750.  The  present 
trustees  of  this  fund,  are  Seth  Peck,  J.  T.  Child,  and  G.  W.  Carr. 

The  money  provided  for  the  public  schools,  aind  all  necessarv  arrange- 
ments for  accommodation  and  instruction,  were  pro  eriy  appUad  by  a  school 
eommittee,  appointed  by  the  town.    The  first  school  committee,  appoimed 


1840,    .   . 

360 

1841,  .   . 

•   .   350 

1842,    .   . 

350 

1843, 

1844,  .   . 

.   .   650 

1845,    .   . 

650 

1846,  .   . 

.   .   650 

1847,    .   . 

750 

1848,  .   . 

7-  i..i..ir.r 

.   .  1000 
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by  the  town,  was  cNreanized,  Apri]  30,  1828, 4>7  appointing  Daniel  Bos- 
worth  Chairman,  and  Levi  Haile,  Secretary. 

No  school  hoases,  however,  were  erected  or  provided,  at  the  expense  of 
the  town,  till  a  late  period.  The  first  arrangement  of  this  kind,  was  made 
in  1842  Previous  to  this  time,  both  in  the  village,  and  in  the  agricultural 
parts  of  the  township,  the  schools  were  kept  in  buildings  hired  by  the  town. 
in  the  east  and  north  districts,  the  school  houses  were  owned  by  certain  of 
the  inhabitants  who  had  erected  these  houses  for  their  own  accommoda- 
tioo  as  private  schools ;  and  who  consented  to  rent  them  to  the  town,  after 
provisions  had  been  made  for  public  instruction.  In  the  west  district 
^  which  includes  the  village)  the  buildings  used  for  the  public  schools  were 
in  no  case  built,  or  owned,  by  the  town,  till  in  1842. 

In  that  year,  the  town  purchased  the  lower  half,  cr  first  story  of  the  buOd- 
ing  known  as  the  Masonic  Hall,  which  had  been  erected  b]^  the  joint 
agencjr  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity  and  an  academic  corporation.  The 
snrviving  members  ol'  this  corporation  sold  their  shares  in  the  stock  of  this 
building,  owned  by  them,  which  at  the  reduced  price  of  five  dollars,  per 
share,  tor  84  shares,  placed  a  valuable  school  house  in  the  possession  of 
the  town,  for  9420.  This  arrangment  was  consumated  in  September  of 
that  year. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting,  held  April  10,  1844,  the  town  voted  to  ap- 
propriate |600  for  the  erection  of  two  suitable  school  houses,  in  the  north, 


[the  east  districts.  In  the  following  year,  Nov.  9, 1^75  more,  were  ap- 
propriated to  finish  these  buildings,  and  the  fences  and  outbuildings. 

The  next  movement  of  the  town,  in  behalf  of  Public  Schools,  was  the 
important  transaction,  on  April?,  1847,  when  it  was  voted,  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  SIO.OOO  be  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a  building  suita- 
ble for  the  purposes  of  public  instruction,  in  the  west  district. 

Immediate  measures  were  taken  to  carry  this  act  into  effect,  an  eligible 
lot  wa«  obtained,  and  an  elegant  and  commodious  brick  building,  two 
stories  high,  was  built  in  the  same  and  in  the  following  year.  The  whole 
of  the  money  granted  by  the  town,  for  this  puri)ose,  was  not  used :  the 
entire  sum  for  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  erection  and  furnishing  of  the 
biriJding^  with  the  improvements  on  the  grounds  dbc.  not  exceeding  98500. 
The  budding  was  d^icated  to  its  appropriate  objects,  by  suitable  public 
exercises  in  the  building,  on  the  1  Ith  of  Septenbber^  1848.  It  is  presumed 
not  to  be  necessary  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  this  interestmg  occa- 
sion, more  than  smiply  to  state  the  order  of  exercises.  These  were,  1. 
Residing  select  portions  of  scripture,  by  the  chairman  of  the  school  com- 
mittee,1lev.  J.  P  Tustin.  2.  Frayer,  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Hatfield  8.  Read- 
ing of  the  report  of  the  building  committee,  bv  the  chairman,  £.  W.  Burr, 
Esq.,  concluding  with  the  transfer  of  the  building  to  the  school  committee. 
4.  Statement  in  behalf  of  the  school  committee,  by  the  chairman,  conclu- 
ding  with  transfering  the  keys  of  the  building,  to  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Cady,  the 
principal  elect  of  the  school.  5.  Address  by  Mr.  Cody.  6.  Address  by 
Hon.  Levi  Hftile.  7.  Address  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools.    8.  Address  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Gkunmell. 

The  school  being  organized,  the  business  of  instruction  commenced  on 
thefoiiowingday,  Sept.  12,  1848. 

This  school  is  now  sustained  at  an  expense  of  about  1350  dollars  per 
annum.  The  salaries  for  teachers  are,  ^650  for  the  principal,  9250  for 
first  assistant,  and  S200  each,  for  two  other  assistants. 

The  North  and  East  districts  are  supplied  with  good  schools,  conducted^ 
in  both  cases  J)y  female  teachers  in  the  summer,  and  by  male  teachers  in 
the  winter.  Each  of  these  sessions  is  four  moiiths,  msikinff  eight  months 
tuition  in  the  year  for  each,  the  expense  in  each  case  for  the  year  brin^ 
about  8190,  The  average  number  of  scholars,  in  each  of  these  schools  is 
is  about  42  or  43.  The  present  number  of  scholars  in  the  west  district  is 
about  230.  The  whole  amount  of  money  spent  during  the  current  year, 
for  education,  in  this  town,  is  about  S1730.  The  present  number  of  schol- 
ars in  the  public  schools,  is  about  315,  or  about  $5  5-100  per  scholar. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  P.  TUSTIN. 


SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 


Uader  this  head  will  be  given  a  variety  of  plans  of  school-bouses 
for  schools  of  difTerent  grades,  which  have  been  erected,  not  only  in 
Rhode  Island,  but  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  on  the  general 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Document  on  School  Houses,  appended  to 
the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  and 
published  in  the  First  Volume  of  ths  Journal  of  the  Rhode 
IsLAiVD  Institute  of  Instruction.  These  plans,  and  the  pagvs 
devoted  to  Apparatus,  and  Library,  and  other  matters  connected 
with  school  houses,  published  in  this  and  the  second  volume  of  the 
Journal,  comprise  the  contents  of  the  volume  printed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, with  the  title  of  "School  Architecture." 
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Ingraham  Primary  School-House,  Boston. 

The  Schoolhoase,  to  which  the  following  description  and  plans  more  par- 
ticolarly  refer,  is  situated  in  Sheafe  street,  at  the  north  part  of  the  City,  ana  on 
the  slope  of  Copp*s  Hill,  fisuned  in  our  Revolutionary  history.  It  occupies  a 
space  of  twenty-six  by  fiifVy-three  feet,  exelusiTe  of  the  play-gronnd  in  front, 
between  it  and  the  street,  which  is  sixteen  by  fifty-three  feet.  This  front  is 
hardly  long  enough.  Sixty  feet  would  have  been  much  better.  The  main 
building  is  twenty-six  by  forty-four  feet ;  and  there  are  projections  at  each 
end, — one  on  the  west,  four  and  a  half  by  sixteen  and  a  half  feet,  contain- 
ing the  piivies,  and  one  at  the  east  end,  three  and  a  half  by  twenty-one  and 
a  half  feet,  in  which  is  the  passage  from  the  lower  schoolroom  to  the  play- 
ground. 

The  boilding  is  three  stories  in  height.  Each  story  contains  a  Schoolroom, 
Recitation-rooms,  Closets,  Entries,  and  Privies,  and  is  finished  twelve  feet  high, 
in  the  clear.  Each  Schoolroom  is  lighted  by  four  windows,  which  are  all  on 
one  side.  The  first  floor  is  set  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground  at  the  front 
of  the  building.  The  Cellar  is  finished  seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  in  the 
clear ;  and  its  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  back 
of  the  building,  where  is  the  entrance-door  to  the  first  story.   . 

The  Schoohrooms  in  the  first  and  seoond  stories  are  thirty  feet  in  length, 
by  twenty- two  feet  and  four  inches  in  width,  and  contain  six  hundred  and 
seventy  square  feet  of  floor.  That  in  the  third  story  is  thirty-two  feet  in 
length,  by  twenty-two  feet  and  nine  inches  in  breadth,  and  contains  seven 
hundr^  and  thirty  square  feet  of  floor.  Thus  allowing  from  ten  to  twelve 
or  thirteen  square  feet  of  floor,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air,  to 
each  scholar. 

The  following  diagram  will  show  the  arrangement  of  the  ground-floor, 
with  the  Play-ground  in  front. 
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The  Mowing  leferenoes  will  apply  to  the  ground-plan  of  each  of  the  dine 
■tones. 

1 .  Entrance  to  First  Story,  by  a  door  under  the  window  W,  the  back  part  of  ttkt 
bnilding  being  eiaht  feet  lower  than  the  front. 

2, 3,  Kntrance-doora  to  the  Second  and  Third  Stories. 

A|  A,  A,  Stairs  to  First  Story,  from  the  Entrance-door  1. 

B,  Blinds  in  Boirs'  Privies. 

F,  Fireplace  or  Furnace-flue,  or  Stove,  when  one  is  used  instead  of  a  Ftunaoe. 

6,  G,  Efntrance-gates  to  Second  and  Third  Stories.  The  Iron  Fence  extends  tiie  whole 
lenflth  of  the  front  on  the  street,  broken  only  by  these  two  gates. 

K,  R,  Recitation-rooms,  or  spaces  used  for  that  purpose.  In  ibe  Jtni  story ^  that  on  the 
right  being  the  entrance-passage  to  the  schoolroom,  and  that  on  the  leA,  the  passage 
to  the  Second  Story. 

S,  S.  S,  S.  Laive  Slates,  measnring  four  by  two  and  a  half  feet,  affixed  to  the  walla, 
instead  of  Blackboards. 

T^  1\  T,  Trees  in  PUy-gronnd.-   That  near  the  fence,  is  an  old  horse-chestnut  tree. 

U,  Umbrella  stands.  The  jglace  of  those  of  the  tewnd  story  only  are  shown.  In 
the  other  stories,  they  are  also  m  the  entrance-passages. 

W,  W,  Windows. 

a,  Stairs  to  Second  Story. 

6, 6, 6,  In  •econd  story.  Entry,  and  place  for  Boys'  Clothes-hooks,  also  nsed  as  a 
Redtation-room.    In  tlwrd  story,  place  for  Clothes-nooks. 

e.  In  seoond  ttory^  Door  into  the  Recitation-room  where  are  the  Sink  and  (Kris' 
Clothes-hooks.  In  thiird  story,  Door  into  Recitation-room  where  is  the  Brush  Closet 
and  entrance  to  Oirls'  Privr. 

d,  d.  (<,  In  9eoond  ttcry^  Girls*  Clothes^tooks. 

e,  Suks. 

/  Privy  for  Girls.  if,  Privy  for  Boys.  A,  Trough  in  ditto. 

t,  if  Space  between  the  walls  of  the  Privies  and  main  building,  for  more  perfect  ven- 
dktion,  and  cutting  off  of  any  unpleasant  odor.  [This  space  is  here  too  much  oon- 
tractod,  on  account  of  the  want  of  room.  It  would  be  much  better,  if  greatly  increased.] 

k.  Entrance-door  to  Schoolroom,  through  which,  only,  scholars  are  allowed  to  entec 
In  mird  stonff  the  passage  from  the  stairs  to  the  Entrance-door  is  through  the  Baeit»' 
tion-room. 

2,  Teachers*  Platforms,  six  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  long,  raised  seven  inches  from 
the  floors. 

m,  Teachers*  Tables. 

n,  Ventiduct.  That  for  each  room  is  in  the  centre  of  that  room.  These  ars  better 
shown  in  the  diagram  representing  the  Ventilating  arrangement,  (p.  183.) 

0, 0,  Closeta,  in  the  vacant  spaces  on  the  sides  of  the  Ventiducts,  in  the  First  and 
Second  Stories.  In  JirH  story,  they  are  on  each  side  of  the  Ventiduct ;  in  seoomf  sfory 
only  on  one  side.  In  the  third  story,  there  are  of  course  none.  See  the  diagram  of  the 
Ventilating  arrangement,  (p.  133.) 

PfPf  Ventiducta  for  other  rooms.  In  plan  of  seoomf  story  ^  p  shows  the  position  of  the 
Ventiduct  for  first  story.  In  third  story  plan,  pp  show  the  positions  of  those  for  both 
the  lower  stories. 

9i  9t  9i  Childrens*  chairs,  arranged  in  the  seeond  story.  Their  form  is  represented  in 
another  diagram,  (p.  181.) 

r,  s,  tf  Hot-air  FTues  from  the  Furnace.  Cold-air  Flues  if  Stoves  are  used,  and  Sbioke 
Fines.  These  will  be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  diagram  explanatory  of 
the  Chimney  Pier,  (p.  182.) 

tt,  V,  Cabineta  for  Minerabi,  Shells,  and  other  objecta  of  Natural  History  or  Curiosity. 

V,  Door  of  Recitation-room.  In  Jlrst  story^  this  door  leads  to  the  entry  in  which 
are  the  Sink,  Brush-Closet,  entrance  to  the  Privies,  and  passage  to  Second  Story.  In 
sooond  story^  it  leads  to  the  Recitation-room  where  is  the  Teacher's  Press-doset :  and 
in  the  thtrd  story^  to  that  in  which  are  the  Snk,  entrance  to  the  Privies,  and  Staus  to 
the  Attic. 

IS,  Teacher's  Press-closet,  fitted  with  shelves  and  brass  clothes-hooks. 

«,  Closet  for  E|rooms,  Brushes,  Coalhods,  &c.  That  for  the  Jtrst  story  is  under  the 
Second-Story  stairs. 

a,  a,  a,  Stairs  to  the  Third  Story. 

b,  b.  Doora  connecting  Fint  and  Second,  and  Second  and  Third  Sloriea. 

f,  Place  for  Fountain,  in  the  centre  of  the  Play-ground. 
%%  8:  9t  Grass-plats,  or  Flower-beds. 

p,  passage  from  the  First-Story  Schoolroom  to  the  Play-ground. 

The  Plan  of  the  second  story ^  on  the  next  page,  is  drawn  on  a  laigvtr  scale, 
for  greater  convenience  in  showing  all  the  arrangemento.  The  referenoes  on 
this  diagram  are  more  copious  and  minute  than  on  either  of  the  others. 
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The  building  fronts  neariy  N.  N.  E.,  and  of  course  all  the  light  comes  into 
the  Schoolrooms  from  the  North.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  the  winds  that  prevail  in  Summer,  and  the  admission  of  "  a  streak 
of  sunshine,"  which  adds  so  much  to  the  cheerfulness  of  any  room,  and 
particularly  of  a  schoolroom,  there  are  windows  in  the  back  or  southerly 
waff,  opening  into  the  recitation-rooms  or  entries,  through  which,  and  the 
entrance-doors,  the  sunlight  finds  its  way  into  each  schoolroom.  The  Near 
politan  proverb, ''  Where  the  sun  does  not  come,  the  physician  must,*'  has 
not  been  lost  sight  of;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  hkve  not  been  able 
to  pay  80  much  attention  to  it  as  would  be  desirable. 

The  next  diagram,  which  is  on  the  same  scale  with  the  first,  will  show 
the  arrangement  of  the  third  story ^  which  diifers  from  the  first  and  second  in 
having  a  larger  schoolroom,  and  moi^e  space  for  recitation-rooms ;  less  spaoe 
being  occupied  for  stairways  than  in  the  other  stories.  The  partitions  at  the 
ends  are  set  one  foot  each  way  nearer  to  the  ends  of  the  building,  making 
the  Schoolroom  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  while  the  others  are  only  thirty. 


W  W  W  W^ 


Seals  16  ftet  to  the  laeh. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  ends  of  the  building  are  cut  off  irom  the  school- 
rooms, by  entries,  stairways,  recitation-rooms,  &c.,  and  the  back  and  end 
Willis  are  left  blank,  for  convenience  in  displaying  Maps,  Charts,  Pictures,  &c., 
and  for  the  large  Slates,  used  instead  of  Blackboards.  As  ample  provision, 
as  was  practicable,  has  been  made  for  recitation-rooms,  cloeets,  and*  other 
necessary  conveniences. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  Plans  of  the  different  Stories,  that  the  Entrance- 
door  (k)  to  each  Schoolroom  is  in  that  part  of  the  partition  nearest  to  the 
back  walls ;  so  that,  on  entering  the  room,  the  Teacher*s  Platform  is  direcUy 
before  the  scholar  or  visiter.  This  Platform  is  six  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet 
long,  and  is  raised  seven  inches  above  the  floor,  that  being  a  sufficient  height 
to  give  the  Teacher  a  full  view  of  the  whole  school.  In  the  transverse-seo- 
tional  elevation,  (p.  184,)  the  raised  Platform  is  shown  at  P. 

On  this  Platform,  is  a  Table,  (m,)  instead  of  a  Desk,  that  being  the  more 
convenient  article  for  the  Teacher's  use.  On  it,  are  constantly  kept,  in  full 
view  of  the  scholars,  The  Ljlws  of  the  School,— the  Hofy  BiMe,  the  Rule 
and  Guide  of  Life,  the  Moral  and  Religious  Law ;  the  Dictionary,  the  Law 
of  Language,  the  Authority  for  Orthography  and  Orthoepy ;  and  the  JRules 
and  Regidations  of  the  Committee.  These  should  be  always  on  eveiy 
Teacher's  table  or  desk,  and  should  be  frequently  appealed  to.  On  this 
Table,  also,  are  the  Record  Book  of  the  School,  Ink-standish,  Table  Bell, 
and  other  necessary  articles. 
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In  front  of  the  Teacher's  Platfonn,  and  hcmg  it,  ar- 
ranged in  a  semi-circular  form,  as  shown  at  ggq^  in  the 
Plan  of  the  Second  Story,  are  the  Seats  for  the  schol- 
ars. These  are  comfortable  and  convenient  Arm-chairs, 
of  which  the  annexed  diagram  shows  the  form.  Each 
haa  a  rack  at  the  side  (A)  for  convenience  in  holding 
the  books  or  slates  of  the  scholars.  These  chairs  were 
the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Ingraham,  and  were  introduced 
by  Imn  into  the  Primary  Schools,  in  1842,  since  which 
time,  the  Primary  School  Board  have  recommended  their 
introduction  into  all  their  schools,  in  preference  to  any 
other  seats,  and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty 
schools  are  now  supplied  with  them.  They  are  not  fastened  to  the  floor,  but 
can  be  moved  whenever  necessary ;  and  this  is  found  to  be  a  great  conve- 
nience, and  productive  of  no  disadvantage.  They  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  Committees  on  School  and  Philosophical  Apparatus,  at  the 
Exhibitions  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics*  Association,  in  1844 
and  1847,  and  premiums  were  awarded  for  them  in  both  those  years. 

The  following  diagram  is  an  elevation  of  the  Front  wall  of  the  Schoolroom, 
as  seen  from  the  Teacher's  Platform.  It  is  on  the  same  scale  with  the  pre- 
ceding Plan  of  the  Second  Story, — eight  feet  to  the  inch. 


Each  Schoolroom  is  lighted  by  four  windows ;  and  in  the  central  pier,  be- 
tween the  windows,  are  the  Cold-air  and  Chimney  Flues,  or  the  Furnace 
,  Flues.  The  Fire-place,  or  Furnace  Flue,  is  represented  at  F,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding Plans  of  the  different  Stories.  The  arrangement  of  the  Flues,  in  this 
pier,  will  be  seen  in  the  next  diagram. 

On  the  mantel-piece,  over  the  Furnace  Flue,  is,  in  one  room,  a  Vase  of  Na- 
tive Grasses,  or  Flowers,  and  in  the  others,  ornamental  Statues,  or  Statuettes, 
furnished  by  the  Teachers.     Above  this,  suspended  on  the  ^ier,  is  the  Clock. 

Between  the  other  windows,  are  Cabinets,  for  the  reception  of  Minerals, 
Shells,  and  other  objects  of  Natural  Histoi^  or  Curiosity.  Their  location  is 
seen  at  u  tc,  in  the  Plans  of  the  respective  Stories.  There  are  two  of  these 
Cabinets  in  each  Schoolroom,  between  the  windows,  aboye  the  skirting,  and 
as  high  as  the  windows,  with  double  sash-doors,  of  cherry-wood,  hung  with 
brass  hinges,  fastened  with  thumb-slides  and  locks,  and  fitted  with  rosewood 
knobe.  There  are  twelve  shelves  in  each,  six  of  them  being  inclined,  with 
narrow  ledges  on  each,  to  prevent  the  specimens  from  rolling  off.  Immedi- 
ately below  them  are  small  Closets,  with  four  shelves  in  each,  and  double 
doors,  hung  and  fastened  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sash  doors. 

The  Blinds  of  the  Second  Story,  represented  in  this  diagram,  are  framed, 
two  parts  to  each  window,  and  are  hunff  with  weights  and  pulleys,  in  Uie 
■ame  manner  as  the  window  sashes,  lliey  run  up  above  the  tope  of  the 
windows,  and  behind  the  skirting  of  the  next  story  above,  in  close  boxes,  and 
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have  rin^  on  the  bofctom  rails,  to  draw  them  down.  In  this  elevation,  they 
are  shown  in  different  positions.  The  windows  in  the  First  Story  are  fitted 
with  Venetian  Blinds,  and  those  in  the  Third  Story  with  Insade  Shutter-Blinds. 
All  the  window-stools  are  wide,  and  contain  V ases  of  Natire  Grasses,  or 
Flowers. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  mode  of  Heating  and  Ventilating 
these  buildings ;  and  provision  has  been  made  for  a  copious  and  constant  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air,  from  oul-of-doors,  which  is  so  introduced,  that  it  is  suffi- 
*  ciently  warmed  before  it  enters  the  Schoolrooms. 

The  Sheafe-street  building  is  heated  by  one  of  ChDson's  largest-sized  Fur- 
naces ;  though  it  was  originally  constructed  with  a  view  to  using  Dr.  Clark  *s 
excellent  Ventilating  Stoves,  as  in  the  other  two  buildings."* 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Cold-air  and  Smoke  Flues, 
as  arranged  for  the  Stoves.  It  will  be  well  to 
examine  it  in  connection  with  the  transverse- 
sectional  elevation,  (p.  184,)  and  the  Floor 
Plans  of  the  diflferent  Stories,  (pp.  177,  179, 
180.) 

1, 2,  3,  Floorings  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Thifd 
Stories.  4,  Roof. 

CA,  Cold-air  Flue  for  First  Storv,  which  deliv- 
er! the  air  from  without,  under  the  Stove,  as  shown 
at  0  A,  in  the  transverse-section,  (p.  184,)  and  st 
P,  in  the  floor-plans. 

r,  r,  Cold-air  Flue  for  Second  Storv,  which  empties 
into  the  box  nnder  the  Stove,  at  CA,  in  the  Second 
Story  of  the  transverse-sectional  elevation.  It  cor- 
responds to  r,  in  the  Floor  Plans  of  the  fin^  and 
teoomf  </oriet. 

<,  i.  Cold-air  Flue  for  Third  Story,  which  empties 
into  the  l»ox  CA,  under  the  Stove  of  that  Story, 
as  seen  in  the  transverse-sectional  elevation,  and 
at  F,  in  the  Floor  Plan.  It  corresponds  to  t,  in  the 
Floor  Plans. 

These  Cold-air  Ducts  sre  twelve  bv  eighteen 
inches,  tTUM^,  and  are  wmooHhb^  plasterea,  through- 
out.   This  is  hardly  lanre  enough,  howe? er. 

f ,  t.  Smoke  Flues.  That  of  First  Story  oorre- 
sponos  to  «,  in  the  floor  plan  ^fini  ttonf^  and  to  r, 
in  those  of  the  $econd  and  third.  That  of  Second 
Story  corresponds  to  «,  in  9ecand-itoTy  Plan,  and  to 
/,  in  third-^tory  Plan.  That  of  Third  Story  cor- 
responds to  •.on  the  Plan  of  that  Story. 

These  JSmoke  Floes  are  eight  indies  sqnsre,  tn- 
§ide^  and  are  tmooihhf  plastered,  throughout  That 
of  each  Story  commences  in  the  centra  of  the  pier 
in  the  room  to  which  it  belongs. 

[The  pier  in  which  these  Cold-air  Ducts  and 
Smoke  Flues  are  placed,  is  wider  than  the  piers  be- 
tween the  other  windows,  in  order  to  allow  sufficient 
width  to  the  DucU.    It  must  be  at  least  six  feet.] 

It  will  be  seen ,  from  the  transveise-sectienal 
elevation,  (p.  184,)  (the  Smoke  Flue  in  which 
is  represented  as  continuous,  it  not  being  prac- 
ticable to  show  the  bends,)  as  well  as  from 
the  Plans  of  eich  Story,  that  the  arrangements 
,  for  Ventilation  are  directly  opposite  the  Chim- 
ney Flues.  The  Ventiducts  are  contained  in 
the  projecting  pier  back  of  the  Teachers' 
PJatforms  and  Tables  shown  at  /,  m,  in  the 
Floor  Plans, 


Scste  10  ftet  to  tbe  inch. 
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mode  of  Tentilation ;  and  it  is  belieyed  that  the  system,  if  not  perfect,  is 
better  adapted  to  its  purpoae  than  any  other.  The  Ventiduct  for  each  room 
is  of  sufficient  size  for  the  room ;  and  the  three  are  arranged  as  ahown  in  the 
next  diagram.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  Ventiduct  for  each  room  is  in  the 
eentre  of  the  pier,  thus  avoiding  any  unsymmetrical  or  one-sided  (and  of 
course  unsightly)  appearance. 

1 ,  S,  8, 4,  Floorings  of  the  First.  Seoond,  and  Third 
Stories,  and  Attic.  5,  Roof. 

c,  c,  c,  Ventidoct  of  First  Story,  commenring  in 
the  centre  of  the  pier.  Between  the  ceiling  pf  this 
room  and  the  floor  of  the  Second  Story,  this  flue  is 
turned  to  the  leA,  and  then  continues  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  Attic,  where  it  contracts  and  empties  into 
the  Ventilator  K,  on  the  Roof. 

d,  d,  d,  Ventidoct  of  Second  Story,  also  commenc- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  pier,  and  turning  to  the 

^ht,  between  the  ceiling  of  the  Second  and  floor 
Tthe  Third  Story,  whence  it  is  continued  to  the 
Attic,  and  empties  into  the  Ventilator  V, 

e,  e,  Veutiauct  of  Third  Story,  also  emptying 
faito  F. 

These  Ventiducts  are  made  of  thoroughly  sea- 
soned pine  boards,  smooth  on  the  inside,  and  put 
together  with  two-inch  screws.  Each,  as  will  he 
seen,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room  to  which 
it  belongs.  They  aric  kept  entirely  teparate  from 
eadi  other,  through  their  whole  lensth,  from  their 
bases  to  tlie  point  where  they  are  discharged  into 
the  Venttlaton  on  the  Roof.  Each  is  sixteen  inches 
souare  intide,  through  its  whole  length  to  the  Attic, 
wneie,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  diagram,  each  is  made 
narrower  as  it  approaches  its  termination,  till  it  is 
only  eight  inches  in  vridth,  on  the  front,  the  three 
together  measuring  twenty-five  inches,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  base  of  the  Ventilator  on  the  roof.  As 
they  are  contracted,  however,  in  this  direction,  they 
are  gradiudly  enlarged  from  back  to  front,  so  that 
each  is  increased  from  sixteen  to  twenty -four  inches, 
the  three  together  then  forming  a  souare  of  twenty- 
five  inches,  and  fitting  the  base  or  the  Ventilator 
into  which  they  are  discharged.  The  increase  in 
this  direction  will  be  better  seen  in  the  Elevation 
on  p.  184,  where  V  V  represents  one  Ventiduct, 
continued  from  the  lower  floor  to  the  Ventilator. 

K,  Ventilator,  on  the  Roof,  into  which  the  three 
Ventiducts  from  the  schoolrooms  are  discharged. 
This  is  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter.* 

V,  V,  Registers,  to  regulate  the  draught  of  air ' 
through  tte  Voitiducts.  There  are  two  of  these 
in  eadi  Ventiduct,  —-  one  at  the  bottom,  to  carry  oflf 
the  lower  and  heavier  stratum  of  foul  air,  which 
always  settles  near  the  fioor ;  and  the  other  near 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  for  the  escape  of  the  lighter 
impure  air,  which  ascends  with  the  heat  to  the  ton 
of  the  room.  Each  of  these  Registers  has  a  swivel- 
blind,  fitted  with  a  stay-rod,  and  may  be  easily 
opened  or  closed  by  the  Teacher. 

o,  0,  Closets.  The  Ventiduct  of  each  Story  being 
fai  the  centre  of  the  jproiecting  pier,  aflbrds  room 
bft  CloseU,  on  each  side  m  the  First  Story,  and  oo 
one  side  in  the  Second  Story,  as  shown  at  0  0.  There 
are  four  in  the  First  Story,  two  above  and  two  be- 
low the  wainscot.  In  the  Second  Story,  there  are 
two  only,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  wain- 
soot ;  the  other  ride  of  the  pier  bebg  occupied  by 
the  Ventidoct  of  the  First  Stojry.  In  the  Third 
Story  them  are  of  course  none. 
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1, 2,8,4,  Fkwf- 
ings  of  the  Flnt 
Secoad,aiidT!iird, 
Stories,  and  the 
Attic. 

G,  The  Cellar. 

C  A,  Cold-air 
Boxes,  opening 
under  the  StoTes. 

S,  Smoke  Flue. 

P,  Teachers* 
Platforms. 

V,  Ventidoct, 
emptying  into  the 
Ventilator  on  the 
Roof. 

▼,  ▼,  Ventidoct 
Registers. 

K,  Ventilator. 
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"O^is  plan  of  amngin^  the  Heating  and  Ventilating  apparatus  has  beeli 
adopced  by  the  Committee  on  Ventilation  of  the  Grammar  School  Board  ;* 
bat  as  their  plans  and  diagrams  were  taken  from  Mr.  Ingraham's  first  draughts, 
before  his  final  anangement  was  decided  upon,  they  are  not  so  complete  as 
thefle. 

The  preceding  diagram  gives  a  transverse-sectional  elevation  of  the  building. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  children  are  seated  with  their  backs  to 
the  Ught,  and  their  faces  towards  the  Teacher's  Table  and  the  wall  above  and 
on  either  side  of  it.  On  this  wall, .and  also  on  the  two  end  walls,  (as  shown 
in  the  transverse-section,)  are  suspended  Maps,  Charts,  and  Pictures,  not 
only  foT  ornament,  but  for  the  communicaUon  of  instruction.  Vases  of  Flow- 
ers and  Native  Grasses  ornament  the  window-stools  and  the  Teachers'  Tables ; 
and  Sutoettes  and  other  useful  ornaments  and  decorations  are  placed  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  rooms :  so  that  whatever  meets  the  eyes  of  the  children  is 
intended  to  convey  useful  and  pleasing  impressions,  encouraging  and  gratify- 
ing the  love  of  the  beautiful;  and  combining  the  useful  with  the  agreeable. 
The  Cabinets  of  Minerals,  Shells,  and  other  objects  of  Natural  History  and 
Curiosity,  add  much  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  rooms. 

On  the  back  wall,  on  either  side  of  the  Teacher's  Platform,  at  S  S  S  S,  are 
ibur  large  Slates,  in  cherry-wood  frames,  each  two  and  a  half  by  four  feet, 
used  instead  of  Blackboards.  These  Slates  are  far  preferable  to  the  best 
Bhickboards,  and  cost  about  the  same  as  common  ones.  The  Teachers 
greatly  prefer  them  to  Blackboards.  In  using  them,  slate  pencils  are  of  course 
employed,  instead  of  chalk  or  crayons,  and  thus  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  chalk 
or  crayons, — which  is  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  senses,  but  deleterious 
to  health,  by  being  drawn  into  the  lungs, — are  avoided.  These  Slates  may 
be  procured  in  Boston,  of  A.  Wilbur. 

'Each  School  has  convenient  Recitation-rooms;  though,  in  consequence  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  stairs  to  the  Second  and  Third  Stories,  the  lower 
Story  is  not  so  conveniently  accommodated,  in  this  respect,  as  could  be  de- 
sired. It  has,  however,  two  good  Entries,  which  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  Second  and  Third  Stories,  there  are  three  of  these  rooms,  of  which 
moeh  use  is  made.    Their  location  is  shown  in  the  Floor  Plans. 

In  these  ante-rooms,  are  Closets  for  drooms,  Brushes,  and  other  necessary 
articles  of  that  description,  and  also  Press-closets,  furnished  with  shelves 
and  brass  clothes-hooks,  for  the  Teachers'  private  use.  In  these,  also,  are 
Sinks,  furnished  with  drawers  and  cupboards,  pails,  basins  and  ewers,  mugs, 
&c.  Pipes  leading  from  the  Sinks,  convey  the  waste  water  into  the  Vaults ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  the  waters  of  Lake  Cochituate  will  be  led  into  each  Story. 

Each  School  has  its  own  separate  entrance ;  so  that  they  will  not  interfere 
with  each  other.  And  each  is  provided  with  sufficient  conveniences  in  its 
entry,  for  hanging  the  clothing  of  the  pupils,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
its  ever  being  brought  into  the  Schoolroom.  "Rach  has  also  two  Umbrella- 
stands  in  its  entry. 

In  the  Cellar,  are  placed  the  Furnace,  and  necessary  conveniences  attached 
to  it,  with  Bins  for  coal  and  wood.  Also  two  Rain-water  Butts,  one  at  each 
end,  which  receive  all  the  water  from  the  Roofs.  Being  connected  with 
each  other,  by  leaden  pipes,  under  ground,  the  water  in  both  stands  at  the 
same  level ;  and  a  pipe,  leading  from  the  top  of  one  of  them  into  the  Vault, 
prevents  their  ever  running  over. 

The  Cellar  is  paved  with  brick,  and  is  convenient  for  a  play -room,  when 
the  weather  is  too  stormy  for  the  children  to  go  out  of  doors  at  recess-time. 

Instead  of  having  the  usual  out-door  conveniences  in  the  yard,  they  are 
here  connected  with  the  entries  of  the  respective  schoolrooms,  so  that  no 
child  has  to  go  into  the  open  air,  except  for  play  in  recey-\ime,  or  to  go 

*  See  a  notice  of  their  plans  on  pafe  168. 
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home.    This  is  ooosidered  a  yery  great  conTenieiioe,  and  a 
highest  importance. 


matter  ^rf'dw 


a,  a,  Sor&w  of 
toe  water  in  the 
SetspooL 

6,  T>aUet  to  the 


c,  c,  Snrfine  of 
tlie  groond  oatside 
the  building. 

dfd,  Floon  of 
First  Story,  of 
stooe. 

«,  e,  Floors  of 
Second  Story. 

Thi'id'SiorT. 
giSTf  Attic 
1.2,3,  Seats  and 
Wells    of   FiiBt, 
Seoood,i6idThifd, 
Stories. 

V.V.V.Ventl- 
duct,  ten  inches 
square  inside,  ex- 
tending  frooi  with- 
hi  one  foot  of  the 
surface  of  the 
water  in  the  Sess- 
]x>oI,  to  the  Yen* 
tilstoronthevoof. 
Its  sides  are  repre- 
sented by  the  doi- 
ted lioes 


•  Scale  10  feet  to  the  inch. 

The  precedinir  transverse-section  will  show  the  peculiar  arrangemeDtof  tht 
Prines  to  the  different  stories,  and  the  manner  in  which  all  unpleasant  < 
qnenoes  or  inconveniences  are,  it  is  believed,  effectually  guarded  agaiast* 
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By  tlie  Plans  of  the  diflerent  Stories,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Privies  are  in 
»  Projection  on  the  western  end  of  the  building,  the  wall  of  which  Hi  sepa- 
rated  from  that  of  the  main  building,  by  the  space  i  t,  this  space  being  four 
inches  between  the  walls,  and  extending  from  the  floor  of  the  First  Story  to 
the  Attic.  The  doors  leading  from  the  entries  are  kept  closed,  by  strong 
springs;  and  at  B,  in  the  southern  wall,  is  a  Blind,  through  which  the  air 
oonstantly  pass^  into  this  space,  and  up  to  the  Attis*  whence  it  is  conveyed 
in  a  tight  box  to  the  Ventilator  on  the  Roof.  Except  in  very  cold  or  stormy 
weather,  the  window  in  the  northern  side  is  kept  open,  (the  outer  blinds  be- 
in^  dosed,)  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  Projection  is  cot  off  from  the  main 
building  by  external  air.  The  space  between  the  Projection  and  the  main 
building  is  not,  however,  so  great  as  it  would  have  been  made,  had  there 
been  more  room. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  there  is  a  distinct  Well  to  each  Privy,  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  brick  wall  ending  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
seaspool.  Of  course,  the  only  odor  that  can  possibly  come  into  either  of  the 
apartments,  must  come  from  the  well  of  that  apartment,  there  being  no  com- 
munication with  any  other,  except  through  the  water.  And  as  every  time  it 
rains,  or  water  is  thrown  in  from  the  sinks,  the  water  in  the  sesspool  will  be 
changed,  and  washed  into  the  common  sewer,  it  would  seem  that  no  danger 
of  nnpleasant  odor  need  be  feared.  When  the  City  water  is  carried  to  every 
floor  of  the  building,  the  conveniences  for  frequently  washing  out  the  sesspool 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

There  are  two  apartments  on  each  floor ;  one  for  the  girls,  at/,  and  anoth- 
er for  the  bo^s,  at  g.  In  the  latter^  is  a  trough,  (A,)  with  a  sesspool,  and 
pipe  leading  into  the  well,  under  the  seat.  There  is  no  window  in  the  boys' 
apartment,  but  merely  the  blind,  B,  which  extends  from  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing. The  girls'  apartment,  being  in  the  front  part  of  the  Projection,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  window  similar  to  the  others,  and  outside  blinds. 

Each  apartment  is  fitted  with  pine  risers,  seats,  and  covers.  The  covers 
are  hong  with  stout  duck  or  India-rubber  cloth,  instead  of  metal  hinges, 
which  would  be  liable  to  corrode,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  will  fall  of 
themselves,  when  left.  The  edges  of  the  cloth  are  covered  with  narrow 
sbUs.  There  is  a  box  for  paper  in  each  apartment.  The  whole  finish  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  building. 

The  mterior  plastering  of  all  the  walls  of  the  building  is  hard-finbhed, 
soitidily  for  being  rainted. 

All  the  Rooms,  Entries,  Stairways,  and  Privies,  are  skirted  up  as  high  as 
the  wiodow-«toolS|  with  narrow  matched  beaded  lining,  gauged  to  a  width 
not  exceeding  seven  inches,  and  <e/  perpendicularly. 

The  interior  wood-work  of  the  lower  Schoolroom,  as  well  as  the  interior  of 
all  the  Closets  and  Cabinets,  is  painted  white.  The  skirting  of  the  Secono 
Story  is  of  maple,  uopainted,  but  varnished.  All  the  rest  of  the  inside 
wood-work  is  painted  and  grained  in  imitation  of  maple,  and  varnished.  The 
outside  doora  are  paint^  bronze.  The  blinds  are  painted  with  four  coats  of 
Paris  green,  and  varnished. 

In  some  other  schoolrooms  in  the  City,  the  interior  wood-work,— even  of 
common  white  pine, — has  been  left  unpamted,  but  varnished,  with  a  very  good 
efiect ;  and  it  is  contemplated  to  have  some  of  the  new  Schoolhonses  soon  to  be 
erected,  finished  in  the  same  wajr.  White  pine,  stained  with  asphaltum,  and 
varnished,  presents  a  beautiful  finish,  and  is  cheaper  than  painting  or  graining. 

In  the  angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  walls  with  the  ceiling  of  each 
room,  and  entirely  around  the  room,  are  placed  rods,  fitted  with  moveable 
lingSi  for  oonvenienoe  in  suspending  mans,  charts,  and  pictures,  and  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  driving  nails  into  the  walls. 

It  has  been  stated,  above,  that  the  space  between  the  Privies  and  the  main 
boiUiing,  in  the  Sheafo  street  Schoolhouse,  is  not  so  great  as  is  desirable,  nor 
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as  it  would  have  been,  had  there  been  more  room.  In  the  Schoolhoasd  m 
Tremont  street,  erected  at  the  same  time  with  that  in  Sheafe  street,  theie 
being  sufficient  room  for  the  purpose,  the  Projection  containing  the  PriTies 
is  nine  and  a  half  by  twelve  feet,  and  the  wells  of  the  PriWes  are  seven  leet 
from  the  wall  of  the  main  building. 

The  following  Plans  were  prepared  for  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Sheale 
street  Schoolhouse,  when  it  was  contemplated  to  occupy  a  space  eighty  feet 
in  depth,  extending  Arom  Sheafe  street  to  the  Avenue  in  the  rear.  Is  these 
Plans,  the  Projection  for  the  Privies  is  about  ten  by  sixteen  feet ;  and  the 
entrance  to  each  of  the  Privies  is  six  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  main  building, 
and  separated  from  it  by  three  doore.  This  gives  them  as  much  space,  and 
sepanttes  them  as  much  from  the  main  building,  as  is  needed. 

Plan  of  Ff  nt,  Story.    Scale  M  fiset  to  iha  inch. 


3 

Playground  In  front. 

3 

! 

i 
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It  will  be  seen,  from  this  Plan,  that  the  buOdiog  was  to  have  an  end  front- 
inff  on  Sheafe  street,  (from  which  it  was  to  be  set  back  nineteen  feet,)  and  a 
side  looking  into  two  of  the  Playgrounds,  each  of  which  was  to  be  twenty* 
seven  by  thirty  feet.  The  nineteen  feet  between  the  building  and  die  street, 
and  on  a  line  with  the  building,  the  whole  extent  of  the  fifty-three  feet  on 
Sheafe  street,  was  to  form  a  thSd  Playground. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  ground  at  the  rear  of  the  building, 
on  the  Avenue,  is  eight  feet  lower  than  at  the  front,  on  Sheafe  street;  and 
the  scholars  of  the  lower  room  were  to  enter,  as  they  do  now,  from  the  Ave- 
nue, by  a  door  under  the  window  A,  and  pass  to  their  schoolroom  up  the 
stairs  a,  through  the  door  k.  Their  Playground  was  to  have  been  at  the 
front  end,  on  Sheafe  street,  to  which  they  were  to  pass  through  the  Recita- 
tion-room R,  and  out  by  the  door  1.  The  space  between  the  Privies  and  the 
main  building,  which  is  a  three-feet  passage,  is  shown  at  t,  as  in  the  former 
Plans,  pp.  177,  179,  180. 

The  jSntrance-doors  for  the  second  and  third  stories  are  shown  at  9,  3. 

Plan  of  Second  Story. 
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In  other  lespects,  these  Plans  present  some  improvement  oyer  that  of  the 
present  building  in  Sheafe  street,  which  is  only  forty-four  feet  in  length, 
while  that  proposed  in  these  Plans'  is  fidy  feet.  This,  of  course,  allows 
more  space  for  the  stairways,  Recitation-rooms,  &c. 

These  three  Plans  will  be  easily  understood,  by  comparing  them  with 
those  on  pp.  177,  179,  180,  181,  which  are  there  fully  explain^. 


Some  persons,  perhaps,  may  think  that  ornaments  and  decorations,  such  as 
have  been  here  described,  are  not  necessary  in  a  School  house ;  though  none, 
we  presume,  will  think  them  out  of  place.  Why  should  not  the  places, 
where  both  Teachers  and  children  spend  so  large  a  portion  of  their  time,  be 
made  as  pleasant  and  attractive  as  possible  ?  The  Schoolroom  is  the  Teach- 
er's parlor  and  drawing-room ;  and  should  always,  not  only  be  neat  and  tidy, 
but  exhibit  evidences  of  good  taste  and  useful  ornament.  Why  should  blank 
and  naked  walls,  presenting  a  cold  and  cheerless  aspect,  unrelieved  by  a  sin- 
gle pleasant  spot  or  speck  of  verdure,  be  the  only  or  principal  objects  to  meet 
the  eyes  of  the  young  inmates  of  these  establishments,  who  are  here  to  re- 
ceive those  first  impressions,  which,  as  they  are  the  most  lasting,  and  indeed 
almost  indelible,  should  always  be  useful,  and  promotive  of  some  useful  pur- 
pose? Everything  which  will  give  to  young  persons  **a  perception  ox  the 
BeauHful,'"  is  of  great  value ;  and  everything  that  can  be  done  to  render  the 
interior  of  our  schoolrooms  pleasant  and  attractive,  is  of  importance.  **  Why," 
sa^s  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  in  a  valuable  Essay  *  On  the  Perception  of  the  Beao- 
tiuil,*  **  why  should  not  the  interior  of  our  schoolhouses  aim  at  somewhat 
of  the  taste  and  eleffanoe  of  a  parlor!  Might  not  the  ^ase  of  flowers  enrich 
the  mantelpiece,  and  the  walls  display,  not  only  well-executed  maps,  but  his- 
torical engravings  or  pictures?  and  the  bookshelves  be  crowned  with  the  bust 
of  Moralist  or  Sage,  Orator  or  Father  of  his  Country  ?  Is  it  alleged  that  the 
expense,  thus  incurred,  would  be  thrown  away,  the  beautiful  objects  defaced, 
and  the  fair  scenery  desecrated  ?  This  is  not  a  necessary  result.  I  have 
been  informed,  by  Teachers  who  had  made  the  greatest  advances  towards 
the  appropriate  and  elegant  accommodation  of  their  pupils,  that  it  was  not 
so.  They  have  said  it  was  easier  to  enforce  habits  of  neatness  and  order 
among  objects  whose  taste  and  value  made  them  worthy  of  care,  than  amid 
that  parsimony  of  apparatus,  whose  pitiful  meanness  operates  as  a  temptatioa 
to  waste  and  destroy."  And  it  will  aJways  also  be  found  that  those  schoob 
where  the  most  attention  has  been  paid  to  making  the  rooms  pleasant  and 
attractive  to  the  children,  will  be  the  most  orderly,  and  well  disciplined, 
while  in  those  held  in  ordinary  rooms,  where  no  attention  seems  to  be  given  to 
refinement  in  appearances,  the  pupils  are  also  proportlonably  unrefined  and 
mdisciplioed. 
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"  Let  the  oommunitiesi"  oontinuM  Mn.  Sigoainey,  in  the  EasaT  joit 
qaoted,  "  let  the  oommunities,  now  so  anxioos  to  niee  Uie  eUndard  ot  edu- 
cation, ▼entnie  the  experiment  of  a  more  liberal  adornment  of  the  dweUings 
devoted  to  it.  Let  them  put  more  faith  in  that  leepeet  for  the  beautiful,  whkdi 
really  exists  in  the  young  heart,  and  requires  only  to  be  called  forth  and  nur- 
tured, to  become  an  ally  of  virtue  and  a  handmaid  to  religion.  Knowledge 
has  a  more  imposing  CTOCton  the  young  mind,  when  it  stands,  like  the  Apoa- 
tle  with  the  gihs  of  healing,  at  the  '  beautiful  ^te  of  the  Temple.'  Mem- 
onr  looks  back  to  it,  more  joyously,  irom  the  distant  or  desolated  tiadLs  of 
Kle,  for  the  bright  scenery  of  its  early  path."  "  But  when  tlie  younff  diil- 
dren  of  this  Republic  are  transfenvd  from  the  nuraery  to  those  buihiingB, 
whose  structure,  imperfect  ventilation,  and  contracted  limits,  furnish  too 
stronff  an  idea  of  a  orison,  the  little  spirits,  which  are  in  love  with  freedoip 
and  the  fair  face  of  llature,  learn  to  connect  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  with 
keen  tssociations  of  task-work,  discomfort,  and  thraldom."  *'  I  hope  the  time 
is  coming,  when  eveir  isolated  village  schoolhonse  shall  be  as  an  Attic  temple, 
on  whose  exterior  the  occupant  may  study  the  principles  of  s^^mmetry  and 
of  grace.  Why  need  the  structures,  where  the  young  are  initiated  into 
those  virtues  which  make  life  beautifid,  be  divorced  from  taste,  or  devoid  of 
comfort!" 

"  Do  any  reply,  that  *  the  perception  of  the  Beautiful'  is  but  a  luxurious  sen- 
sation, and  may  be  dispensed  with  in  those  systems  of  education  which  this 
age  of  tUiUtv  establishes  t  But  is  not  its  culture  the  more  demanded,  to 
throw  a  healthful  leaven  into  the  mass  of  society,  and  to  serve  as  some 
counterpoise  for  that  love  of  accumulation,  which  pervades  every  rank,  in- 
trudes into  every  recess,  and  spreads  even  in  consecrated  places  the  *  tables  of 
the  money-changers,  and  the  seats  of  such  as  sell  doves!' 

"  In  ancient  times,  the  appreciation  of  whatever  was  beautiful  in  the  frame 
of  Nature,  was  accounted  salutary,  by  philosophers  and  sages.  Galen  says, 
'  He  who  has  two  cakes  of  bread,  let  him  sell  one,  and  buy  some  flowers ; 
for  bread  is  food  for  the  body,  but  Jtowers  are  food  for  the  imdJ* " 

**  If  the  perception  of  the  BeauHfvi  mKj  be  made  conducive  to  present  im- 
provement, and  to  future  happiness ;  if  it  have  a  tendency  to  refine  and 
sublimate  the  character ;  ought  it  not  to  receive  culture  throughout  the  whole 
process  of  education !  It  takes  root,  most  naturally  and  deeply,  in  the  aim- 
tie  and  loving  heart ;  and  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  early  yeara  of 
ife,  when,  to  borrow  the  language  of  a  German  writer, '  every  sweet  sound 
takes  a  sweet  odor  by  the  hand,  and  walks  in  through  the  open  door  of  the 
chUd's  heart.'" 

We  insert  Mr.  Ingraham's  communication,  unabridged,  although  it  ww 
drawn  up  by  him  as  iie  material  out  of  which  we  should  prepare  a  desoip* 
tion.  .  We  have  also  preserved  his  system  of  punctuation  and  capitaUnng, 
though  it  difilers  from  that  followed  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

We  think  very  highly  of  the  plan  of  the  Sheafe  street  School-house. 
Any  objections  we  might  entertain  to  some  of  the  details,  could  be  eaaily 
obviated  in  places  where  land  is  not  so  expensive  as  in  Boston.  We  prefer, 
however,  to  see  the  Primary  School-house  with  but  one  story,  and  in  no 
case  with  more  than  two  stories.  In  cities,  the  basement,  under  the  echoed 
room,  should  always  be  paved,  and  fitted  up  for  a  covered  play-ground,  » 
is  the  ease  in  Mr.  Ingraham's  plans. 

Mr.  Ingraham,  in  his  letter,  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Mr.  F.  Ekn- 
erson,  and  Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  for  valuable  aid  in  arranging  his  system  of 
ventUation,  and  also  to  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Billings,  the  Architect,  for  aid  in  the 
aiehitectural  arrangements,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  the  working  plana 
were  drawn. 
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Hm^ing  given  ao  nuDote  a  description  of  this  School-honae,  we  shall  confer 
a  laTor  upon  such  of  onr  readers  as  may  wish  to  erect  buildings  like  it,  if  we 
insert,  entire,  Ms.  Inorahak's  original  Specification  for  the  workmen,  with 
■och  modifications  as  he  proposes  to  introduce  into  the  new  buQdings,  which 
are  to  be  erected  during  the  present  year,  (1848.) 

SPECIFICATION 

Of  maierialg  to  be  provided,  and  labor  performed,  in  the  erection  of  a  Primary  School- 
boose,  to  be  ballt  on  a  lot  of  land  ^Ing  upon  the  southerly  side  of  Sheafe  street, 
aoooRliDg  to  the  plans  of  Joseph  W;  Ingraham.  Chairman  of  the  Primary  School 
Committee  on  Schoolhooses,  as  exhibited  in  tne  Drawings  made  by  Joseph  E. 
BilUngs,  Architect. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  baildiag  is  to  be  three  stories  high ;  each  Story  is  to  contain  a  Schoolroom, 
Recitation-rooms,  Entries,  and  Privies,  and  to  finish  twelve  feet  high,  in  the  clear. 
The  first  floor  is  to  be  set  eighteen  inches  abore  the  ground,  at  the  front  of  the  build- 
up. The  Cellar,  under  the  whole  building,  (except  the  entrance  to  the  first-story 
Schoolfoom,  which  is  to  finish  six  feet  and  eight  inches,)  is  to  be  finished  seven  and 
one  half  feet  high,  in  the  clear.  The  main  building  is  to  measure  twenty-six  by  forty- 
four  feet,  upon  the  ground  plan,  above  the  underpmning :  the  Projection  on  the  east 
end,  three  and  one  half  by  twenty  and  one  half  feet ;  and  the  Projection  contaiaing  the 
Privies,  four  and  one  half  by  sixteen  and  one  half  feet.  The  Roof  is  to  have  an  inclina- 
tion of  thirty  d^rees. 

The  Front  and  Side  Walb  of  the  main  building,  and  the  Front  Walls  of  the  Projec- 
tlooa,  above  the  underpinning,  and  the  Rear  Wall  of  the  main  building  and  sides  of 
the  nojections,  from  the  levd  of  the  ground  on  the  rear  of  the  lot,  are  to  be  built  of 
brick 

mason's  work. 

The  Dirt  and  Rubbish  is  to  be  dug  out,  as  required,  for  theCeUar,  the  Cellar-Walls, 
the  Vault,  and  the  Drains  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  lot  is  to  be  graded  up,  on  an 
inclination  of  one  inch  to  a  foot,  from  Sheafe  street  to  the  front  of  the  ouilding. 

AU  the  rubbish,  and  the  dirt  that  is  not  required  for  filling  in,  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  premises.  Ail  the  Loam  is  to  be  carefully  taken  up,  Kep[  by  itself,  and  spread 
npon  the  snifiioe  of  the  Playground,  as  may  be  alrected  by  the  Conunittee. 

Rough  SUme, 

The  Footings  to  all  the  waUs  and  piers,  and  the  Cellar  and  Foundation-walls,  are  to 
be  built  of  square-split  Sandy-Bay  or  Qnmcy  cellar -stone.  The  Bottom  or  Footing- 
course  is  to  be  puddled  and  rammed  to  a  penect  bed,  and  thoee  to  the  main  walls  and 
the  pier&  are  to  be  laid  entirely  below  the  level  of  the  celhir  floor.  The  Walls  are  to 
be  nid  m  lime  mortar ;  and  those  of  the  Cellar  are  to  be  faced  and  )iointed  on  the 
inside.  The  Footinss  are  to  be  eighteen  inches  rise.  Those  to  the  main  walls  are  to 
be  three  feet  in  width :  those  to  the  projections  are  to  be  two  and  one  half  feet  in 
width ;  and  those  to  the  piers  are  to  be  three  feet  square.  The  Front  Wall  of  the 
Cellar  is  to  be  two  feet  thick,  and  the  other  Walls  twenty  inches.  Good  and  sufficient 
Foundations  are  to  be  laid  for  the  Steps,  Window  Curbs,  &c. 

acmtiMTtd  8i07ie» 

The  Underpinning  to  the  front  walls  of  the  mam  building  and  projections,  and  the 
Returns  at  the  first-story  Entrance-doors,  the  Steps  to  the  Entrance-doors,  the  Thresh- 
olds to  the  Entrance-doors  and  Gates,  the  Curbs,  Sills,  and  Caps,  to  the  cellar-windows, 
the  Curbs  to  the  sesspool,  the  Fence-stone,  and  the  Phitform  steps  to  the  Entranoe- 
doors,  are  to  be  of  Gtuincy  granite,  of  eten  color,  free  from  sap,  rust,  or  fiaws,  fine- 
liaminered,  with  all  the  returns,  rabbets,  washes,  &c.,  indicated  by  the  Drawings. 
The  Floors  to  the  Privies  on  the  first-story,  a  Moveable  Cover  to  the  Vault,  and 
Hiiarth-atobe  in  each  Schoolroom,  are  to  be  ol^  North-River  Flagging-stone.    Abont 
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tHree  qaartere  ot  the  Playground  is  also  to  be  laid  with  North-RiTer  Flagging-*! 
as  may  be  hereaAer  directed  by  the  Committee.    The  rest  of  the  Playgrouiid  is  to  be 
left  unpaved,  for  flower  beds,  &ic. 

There  is  to  be  an  Iron  Strainer  fitted  to  the  Sesspool-cover.  The  Hearth-stones  ara 
each  to  be  three  feet  square,  witli  a  circular  hole  in  the  centre,  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  for  the  admission  of  the  cold  air  under  the  stoTe. 

Sand-9tone. 

There  is  to  be  a  set  of  Gaps  and  Sills  to  each  of  the  windows  in  the  brick  walls,  and 
Caps  to  the  entrance-doors.  The  Caps  to  the  doors  are  to  be  four  courses  rise,  ana  ten 
inches  thick,  and  those  to  the  third-story  front  windows  eight  and  one  half  inches 
thick :  the  other  Caps  are  to  be  four  inches  thick.  The  Sills  to  the  windows  are  to  be 
ei^ht  inches  wide.  The  Sills  and  Caps  to  the  bliud-ownings,  in  the  rear  wall  of  the 
privies,  are  to  be  of  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  nnished  on  all  sides.  There  is 
to  be  a  Moulded  Belt  on  the  front,  and  over  the  east  and  west  entrance-doors ;  and  a 
Base  and  Cap  to  the  Chimney,  of  the  forms  shown  by  the  Drawinn.  All  the  aboTe  is 
to  be  of  the  first  quality  of  Connecticut  free-stone  ;  tfaiat  in  the  (aced-brick-work  b  to  be 
sand-rubbed,  and  the  remainder  fine -chiselled. 

All  the  stone-work  is  to  be  set  in  lime-mortar,  and  Cramped,  Headed,  and  Pbinled, 
as  required. 

Bnek-xpork. 

The  Front  Walls,  above  the  underpinnine,  the  Bear,  Side,  and  Privy  Walls,  finm 
the  rough  stone,  the  Piers  in  the  cellar,  the  &cking-up  of  the  stone-work,  the  Lining 
of  the  Vault,  the  Walls  between  the  privies,  the  Sesspool.  the  Drains,  ana,  the  Flues, 
are  to  be  built  of  hard-burnt  Cbarlestown  (not  Fresh  Pond)  bricks,  excepting  the  Facing 
of  the  front  and  side  walls  of  the  main  building  and  the  front  walls  of  the  jfrojections, 
the  Covings,  and  the  Chimney,  which  are  to  be  of  the  first  quality  of  pressed-brick, 
laid  plumb-bond,  tied  into  the  other  work  with  bond -irons  in  every  seventh  course. 

The  Front  Wall,  to  the  top  of  the  belting,  and  above  the  top  of  the  third-story  win- 
k>W8,  with  the  comer  Piers  on  each  side,  and  the  Rear  Wail,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
up  of  the  first-story  floorings,  are  to  lie  sixteen  inches  thick.  The  remainder  of  the 
Front  and  Rear  Walls,  the  Side  Walls  of  the  main  building,  and  the  Front  Walls  of 
the  Projections,  are  to  be  one  foot  thick.  The  Rear  and  Side  Walls  to  the  Privies,  the 
Side  Wall  to  the  easterly  Projection,  and  the  Walls  of  the  Sesspool,  are  to  be  eight 
inches  thick.  The  Lining  of  the  Vault,  and  the  Walls  between  the  Privies,  are  to  be 
four  inches  thick.  The  Bottom  of  the  Vault  is  to  be  laid  three  coorses  thick.  The 
Piers  in  the  cellar  are  to  be  sixteen  inches  square,  on  the  ground. 

The  Vault,  (which  is  to  be  of  the  sesspool  plan,  and  so  arranged,  that  no  solid  matter 
shall  remain  m  the  vault,  but  shall  all  pass  off  into  the  common  sewer,)  Sesspool, 
Drains,  Wall  between  the  privies,  and  the  Hollow  Wall  between  the  privies  and 
main  building,  are  to  be  laid  throughout  with  cement-mortar,  and  plastered  inside, 
throughout,  with  the  same.  The  remainder  of  the  brick -work  is  to  be  done  with  lime- 
mortar.  The  Drains  are  to  be  barrel-form,  the  larger  one  to  be  of  sixteen  inches  bore, 
and  the  smaller  ones,  one  foot.    The  Vaults  are  to  be  not  less  than  six  feet  deep. 

The  Cellar,  and  the  Passage-wav  from  the  east  end  of  the  building,  out  to  Margsrei 
Avenue,  are  to  be  paved  with  the  best  paving-brick,  on  perfect  foundations  of  gravel 
and  sand.  ^ 

The  Cold-air  Flues  are  to  be  twelve  by  eighteen  inches,  inside,  and  the  Smoke  floes 
eight  inches  square,  inside,  all  smoothly  plastered,  inside  and  out,  with  a  stout  coat  of 
lime-mortar.    The  Flues  are  to  be  arranged  as  shown  in  the  diagram.    [See  p*  18S.] 

The  Cold-air  Flue  or  Box,  leading  horizontally  into  the  room  to  the  aperture  under 
the  Stove,  is  also  to  be  thoroughly  and  smoothly  plastered,  and  made  perfectly  seci|re 
from  danger  by  fire,  in  case  of  live  coals  or  ashes  dropping  into  it  from  the  Stove.  It 
is  to  be  fitted  with  a  valve,  having  a  handle  in  the  room,  to  regulate  the  admission  of 
air. 

Lathing  and  Platiering; 

All  the  Walls.  Ceilinjgs,  and  Stairways,  throughout  the  first,  second,  and  third 
stories  of  the  main  building  and  the  Projections,  and  the  Ceiling  of  the  CeUar,  are  to 
be  Lathed  and  Plastered  wiUi  a  stout  coat  of  lime  and  hair,  and  hard-flnishedj  smoothly, 
with  lime  and  sand^  for  painting ;  excepting  the  Ceiling  of  the  Cellar,  which  is  to  be 
finished  on  the  hair-coat,  and  the  WaU  between  the  main  building  wad  the  privies, 
which  is  to  be  plastered  upon  the  bricks.  The  Walls  of  the  Cellar  are  to  be  white- 
washed with  three  coats. 

Care  must  be  taken,  that  the  beads  on  the  corners  of  the  walls  and  staicways  ar)  not 
plastered.    The  quirks  are  to  be  neatly  cut,  and  the  beads  kept  dean. 
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SUU«9,  SUUutiTt  4*^ 

aBBOotUf-poliilMd  SDfttes  are  to  be  tet  into  tho  bock  wall  of  each  Sdiooboom,  on 
oadk  side  of  the  Ventilating  Pier,  Ltd  neatly  finished  around  the  edges.  Tlier  an  to 
bo  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  in  the  whole  length.  They  may  be  in  slaho 
ofllTo  feet  each,  in  length.'*  -^  j      t 

The  Roof  is  to  be  Slated  with  the  best  of  Ladies*  Slates,  put  on  with  CompositiaB- 
nails,  and  properly  secared  with  flashings  of  sheet  lead,  weighing  three-and-one-half- 
pounda  to  tne  square  loot,  and  warrantea  perfectly  tight  for  two  years. 

There  are  to  be  monlded  Copper  Qutten.  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  main  building 
aad  front  and  rear  of  the  Projections,  worth  one  dollar  and  twenty-fiTe  cents  per  foot. 
Tber  are  to  run  back  six  inches  under  the  slates. 

Tnere  are  to  be  two  four-inch-souare  Trunks,  from  the  gotten  to  the  water-butts  in 
the  cellar ;  three-inch  ones  from  the  rear  of  the  Projections  to  the  Vault ;  and  a  round 
one  from  each  butt  to  the  Yanlt.  The  Trunks  are  to  be  made  of  twenty-foor-ounoe 
ooId-iDUed  copper,  put  up^  connecled  with  the  gutten,  and  led  off  in  a  proper  mannfar, 
with  suitable  leadf  pipes,  of  three  inches  in  diameter. 

Ai0it*i0orfc. 

few 


lliere  is  to  be  in  each  Shnoke  Blue  an  Iron  Casting,  with  a  ftmnel-hole  twenty- 
dies  from  the  floor,  and  a  hole  below  for  clearing  out  the  mouth  of  the  flue ;  < 
de  to  be  fitted  with  a  tight  stopper. 

There  is  to  be  an  Iran  FVnoe,  on  the  line  of  Sheafe  street,  acroes  the  wliole  t 
wo  Gates,  and  an  Iron  Gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  back  passage,  on  Maigaret 
B.  All  the  Gates  an  to  be  fitted  with  Lever  Locksi  uul  Latches,  of  the  beet 
',  and  nnaU  duplicate  keys. 


There  is  to  be  an^on  Giatfng  to  each  of  the  cellar-window  curbs,  of  ineh-and-n- 
quaner  by  one-qnarter-inch  ban,  set  one  inch  from  centn  to  centn ;  end  win  netting 
above  it  in  front  of  the  windows. 

All  the  Iron-work  is  to  be  painted  with  three  coats  of  lacker. 

There  are  to  be  stout  IronScrepen,  placed  at  each  door,  where  directed  by  the  Con- 


There  are  to  be  an  Iron  Strainer  to  the  Sesspool  Covet,  and  Strong  Im  Ungs  to 
the  Moveable  Cover  of  the  Vault. 

There  are  to  be  Composition  Bods,  in  all  the  anffles  formed  by  the  msetiag  of  the 
ceilings  and  inner  walb.  in  the  Schoohpooma  and  Recitation-rooms,  attached  by  neat 
sto^.  and  fitted  with  Moveable  Brass  Rings,  at  suitable  distances,  wt  hanghig  charts, 
maps,  gbo. 

CARPBBTBIts'  WORK. 

Framing. 

Tlie  Floon  and  Roofs  are  to  be  Fremed  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  Dkmwliifi^ 
with  good  sound  spruce  lumber,  of  the  fc^owing  dimensions : 

Principal  Flooring- Joisto, SbyHhidieB. 

SOiort  Flooring- JdsU, 8  *'^  11  ** 

Trimmen  and  Headers, 5  "  14  *■ 

Partition  Studs, 2  «<   4  '* 

Privy-Floor  Joisto 9  "  10  « 

Attic-Floor  Joisto, 2  *<  10  *• 

Ties  to  Roof  Trusses, 7  "  10  « 

Raften  to  Trusses, g  **  12  ** 

Collan, 7  "    9  " 

•  Puriins, 8  "    8  "• 

Wall  Plates 8  "    8  " 

Small  Raften, 8  '*.  0  *< 

The  Fkoring-Joisto  are  to  be  worked  to  a  mould,  crowning  one  inch.  They  are  ta 
nave  a  feir  beving  of  feor  inches  on  the  walls,  at  each  end,  and  to  be  bridged  with 
two  lines  of  Cross  Bridnng. 


The  Trusses  in  the  Roof  are  to  be  fitted  with  Wroa^lron  Bolts^  OM  Ineh  hi 
diameter,  with  Heads,  perfect  Screws,  and  large  Washen  and  Nuto. 

ge  Satefl  may  be  procared  In  Boston,  and  «Mi  no  mora  than  good  BlackktsiJa, 
K  coaTeoieot  to  obula  them,  ttio  walk,  whan  Bteckbowds  an  neaied,  may  hs 
I  pnapoM,  by  mizing  the  PhuNering or Baid-flniah  wlthLuapUack,  nbfainf  It  down 
ailowing  UUbeemitApirJketl^  dry  amd  hard  b^ftftUiaimi,    Qi,  Btoskfaoasdi 
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The  Floor-Jotets  ■!«  to  be  framed 'iato  the  Trimmen,  and  the  Celling^oifts  of  iht 
thiid  stoij  into  the  Heaof  the  Roof-Trusses,  with  Tusk-Tenoos,  and  propecljr  aacurad 
vith  hard-wood  Plos. 

Ail  the  Partitions  in  the  mun  building  are  to  be  set  with  two-bT-fiiur-inch  plank 
Studs,  so  as  to  give  five  nailings  to  a  lath,  thoroughly  bridged  throughout,  and  tmsaed 
ofer  the  epeaings. 

There  is  to  be  a  Lbtel,  four  by  eight  inches,  o? er  each  window,  and  other  opening 
In  the  walls  that  requires  it,  and  under  the  withs  of  the  Privies,  with  a  fiur  beazing 
of  eight  inches  at  each  end. 

EndoHng, 

The  Vnder-noors  of  the  Rooms,  Entries,  Passages,  Platforms,  and  Privies,  b  each 
story,  and  the  Floor  of  the  Attic,  are  to  be  laid  with  No.  8  Pine  boards,  planed,  jointad, 
laid  doee,  and  thoroughly  nailed.  The  Roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  Matched  boaida, 
of  the  same  quality,  and  thoroughly  nailed. 

Fwriang, 

All  the  Walls,  throughout,  (excepting  the  cellar  walls,  the  back  walls  of  the  several 
privies,  and  the  side  walls  of  thk  privies  next  to  the  ms  in  building,)  and  all  the  Ceil- 
ings, Entries,  and  Stairways,  are  to  be  Furred  with  three-inch  Furnngs  of  sound,  sea- 
soiied,  dry  No.  3  Pine  boanis,  spaced  so  as  to  give  five  nailings  to  a  lath.  'Smj  are 
to  be  put  on  the  waEs  with  twelve-penny  nails,  and  on  the  ceilincs  with  ten-pennna. 

Grounds,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  are  to  be  put  up  for  all  the  finish,  and  thrsa- 
quarter-incn  Beads  on  all  the  angles  ana  comers  of  the  walls  and  stairways.  The 
Beads  are  to  be  kept  dean. 

There  are  to  be  two  Strips  of  Furring  pot  up,  (fi»r  convenienee  in  driving  nails  fir 
hanging  charts,  &c.,)  extending  entirely  around  the  Schoohooms,  at  distances  of  three 
and  eight  inches  from  the  eeilings :  ana  also  similar  Strips  ibr  ue  same  purpose,  set 
perpendiculariy,  on  the  rear  and  siaewaOs,  as  directed  by  the  Committee.  Also.  Com- 
position Rods,  mthe  angles  of  the  ceiling,  all  round  the  rooms,  with  Moveable  Rmga  at 
suitable  distances,  for  picture  lines. 

Cold^alr  Bagea,  and  VmiiidueU. 

The  Cold  Air  is  to  be  taken  in  at  one  of  the  cellar-vrindow  openings,  which  Is  to  be 
finished  outside  with  a  plank  fmme  and  coarse  iron-vrire  netting. 

The  Air  is  to  be  conducted  into  the  Brick  Cold-air  Flue  of  each  Schoolroom,  la 
separate  Boxes,  each  twelve  by  eighteen  inches,  inside,  made  of  thoromUy-aeasflBed 
Pine  boards,  smoothed  on  the  inside,  and  pot  together  with  two-inch  screws. 

The  Ventlducu,  or  Ventilating-Flues,  are  also  to  be  made  of  thoroughly-seasoned  Pioe 
boards,  smoothed  on  the  inside,  and  put  together  with  two-inch  screws.  There  is  to 
be  a  separate  one  for  each  Schoolroom,  and  the  Privies,  and  each  is  to  be  fitted  with 
two  Swivel-blind  Openings,  or  Registers,  one  at  the  floor  and  the  other  at  the  ceil- 
ing, with  Stay-rods  to  regulate  them,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Committee. 

There  are  to  be  two  Closets  on  each  side  of  this  Pier,  in  the  fifst  story,  and  on  one 
side,  in  the  second  storyi  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  .on  p.  188. 

Tne  Ventiducts,  or  veotilating-Flues,  for  the  Sehoolrooms,  are  each  to  be  sixteen 
inches  square,  inside ;  that  for  tne  Privies  is  to  be  ten  inches  square,  inside.  The 
Swivel-blind  Opening  in  the  Schoolrooms  are  to  be  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches ; 
and  those  in  the  Privies  are  to  be  ten  inches  square. 

The  Ventiducts,  or  Ventilating-Flues,  for  the  Scboolrooms^are  to  be  brought  together 
in  the  attic,  and  connected  with  the  Ventilator  on  tlie  main  Roof. 

The  Ventiduct,  or  Ventilating-Shaft,  for  the  Privies,  is  to  be  ten  inches  square,  and 
carried  down  to  within  one  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  Vault  or  Sesspool ; 
and  the  air  jfrom  this  Shaft,  and  also  from  the  space  between  the  privies  and  the  mala 
building,  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  tight  box  over  the  ceilings  of  the  third-story  privies, 
to  the  Ventilator  on  the  ridge. 

Windowt  and  BUnda. 

All  the  Windows,  (excrating  those  in  the  cellar,-}  are  to  have  Double  Box  Frames, 
With  two-inch  pine  plank  Sills  and  Yokes,  inch  inside  and  outside  Casings,  one-and- 
one-fourth-inch  hara-pine  Pulley-styles,  five-eighths-of-an-inch  Inside  Beads,  andflva- 
aixteenths-of-an-inch  Parting  Beads. 

-  The  Sashes  are  to  be  made  of  pine,  one-and-three-fourths-inch  thick,  moulded  and 
eonsd.  They  are  all  to  be  double  hung  vrith  the  best  White  Window  Lines,  Iron 
'Nl^  with  steel  axles,  and  Round  Iron  Counter-weights.  All  the  Sashes  are  to  ba 
fltftened  with  stronff  Bronxed  Sbah-fiutenings,  of  the  Mst  quality,  to  cost  five  dollan 
aAd  fifty  cenu  per  doaen. 
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All  the  Wiodows  in  the  first  and  second  stories  are  to  be  fitted  wilih  f    

Ibarth-lnch  Framed  Blinds,  twro  ports  to  each  window,  hung  in  light  Box-firames,  with 
Weights,  Lines,  and  Pulleys,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sashes,  excepting  that  they 
«aze  to  run  up  a^Ve  the  tops  of  the  windows,  in  close  boxes,  and  to  hsTe  satis&e- 
torr  Knobs,  Rings,  or  Hanalcii,  on  the  bottom  rails,  to  draw  them  down. 

Xhe  Windows  in  the  third  story  are  to  have  Inside  Shutter-Blinds,  one  inch  thick, 
made  In  eight  parts  to  each  window,  hung  with  Iron  Bntt-liinges,  and  fitted  with 
Brooxed  Hooks  and  Staples,  and  Rosewood  Knobs. 

The  Openings  in  the  Rear  Wall  of  the  Privies  are  to  liaTe  Stationary  Blinds,  four 
inclies  thick,  and  reaching  to  the  floors.  The  Windows  in  the  Front  Wall  an  to  have 
Outside  Blinds,  one-and-three-fourths-inch  thick,  hung  and  ^tened  in  the  usual 


All  the  Windows,  and  the  Openings  in  the  Priry- Walls,  are  to  be  finished  with  one- 
and-one-fourth-inch  moulded  ArcSiitraTes.  with  turned  Corner-blocks.  [Care  to  be 
taken  to  have  no  Architraves  or  Comer-blocks  omitted  on  one  side,  or  cntpartly  off.] 
Those  in  the  first  story  are  to  have  nanel  Jambs,  and  Soffits  and  Stools.  Tnote  m  the 
aeoood  story,  ami  all  the  Openings  in  the  Privies,  are  to  have  Edge  and  ^Hl  Casino. 
Those  in  the  third  su»ry  are  to  have  Elbows  to  the  Shutter-boxes,  mouhied  panel  Sm- 
fiu,  and  wide  Stools. 

The  Cellar-Windows  are  to  be  made  with  plank  Frames,  rabbeted  for  the  sashes ; 
and  are  to  have  Single  Sashes,  hung  with  Iron  Butt-hinges  to  the  tops  of  the  frames, 
fiistened  with  strong  Iron  Buttons,  and  fitted  with  Catches  to  bold  them  open  when 
desii«d. 

Tiiere  is  to  be  d  Single  Stationary  Sash  over  each  Entrance-door,  made  in  six  lights. 

There  ace  to  be  two  Skylights  in  the  Roof,  which  are  to  be  made  and  hong  ia  a  neat 
and  substantial  manner,  aaaproperly  fitted  to  rise  and  fiwten. 

There  is  to  be  a  Scuttle,  in  the  ceiling  of  the  third  story,  made,  cased,  and  hmig,  in 
A  neat  and  substantial  manner. 

Doora, 

AH  the  Uoors,  throughout,  (excepting  the  Outside  ones,  which  are  to  be  two-and- 
une-fourth-inches  thick,  and  the  Closet  doors,  which  are  to  be  one-and-one-finnth- 
inch  thick,)  are  to  be  two  inches  thick,  made  in  four  moulded  Panels  each,  hung  with 
three  four-inch  iron  Batt-hinges,  and  nstened  (excepting  the  outside  onesj  with  Rob- 
inson's best  92,60  Mortise  Locksmith  Catches  and  Bolts,  Rosewood  Knobs,  Bronxed 
mrimminffs,  and  tmaU  duplicate  Keys  to  eacli.  The  Outside  Doors  are  to  be  fastened 
with  double-bolt  Lever  Locks  of  the  best  quality,  having  duplicate  keys  as  amaU  as 
practicable.  Hie  Privy  Doors  are  to  have  strong  Door-springs,  in  addition  to  the  other 
trimmings. 

All  the  Inside  Doors,  excepting  those  to  the  closets,  are  to  be  finished  with  haid- 
pine  SKlls,  two-inch  rabbeted  and  beaded  Frames,  and  Architraves  as  described  for 
the  Windows,  with  Pltnths.  The  doors,  in  every  case,  to  be  set  so  far  from  the  walls, 
as  to  give  the  full  Architraves  and  Comer-blocks  on  both  sides. 

The  Outside  Doors  are  to  be  hunff  to  three-inch  plank  Frames,  properly  dogged  to 
the  thresholds  and  wall,  and  finished  inside  like  the  Inside  Doors. 

The  Entrance  and  Cellar  Doors  are  to  be  four  feet  by  seven  feet  eight  inches.  The 
Inside  Doors  are  to  be  three  feet  by  seven  feet  four  inches.  The  Privy  Doors  are  to  be 
two  feet  six  inches,  by  seven  feet  four  incfaAs. 

Stain, 

Tlie  Stairs  are  to  be  framed  with  deep  plank  Stringers  and  Winders,  as  shown  by 
the  Drawings.  They  are  to  be  finished  with  hard-pine  Risers,  one  inch  thick,  Treads 
one-and-one-fourth-inch  thick,  and  Balusters  one-and-one-eighth-inch  diameter.  The 
String  and  Gallery  finish  is  to  be  of  white  pine,  and  the  Posts,  Newels,  and  Rails,  of 
chierry.  The  bottom  Posts  are  to  be  seven  inches  in  diameter,  turned,  and  the  Rails 
three  inches  wide.  The  Rails  are  to  be  not  less  than  three  feet  high,  measuring  from 
the  nosing  of  the  Steps. 

There  are  to  be  two  Fliffhts  of  Stairs  to  the  Cellar,  framed  with  nlank  Stringers  and 
Winders,  and  finished  with  planed  pine  Risers  and  Treads,  and  dose  Partitions  ooe- 
and-one-iuilf-inch  thickMuatched  and  planed. 

There  is  to  be  a  neat  Flight  of  Portable  Steps,  to  ascend  from  the  third  story  to  the 
Attic,  and  others  to  ascend  from  the  Attic  to  the  Skylight  in  the  Roof. 

,      Skirtinff' 

Hie  Rooms,  Entries,  Stairways,  and  Privies,  are  to  be  Skirted  up  aa  high  as  the 
window  stools,  in  the  respective  stories,  (except  on  the  back  sides  of  the  Rooms,)  with 
BBifow  matclMd  beaded  Lining,  not  to  exceed  seven  inches  in  width.  Capped  to  oor- 
vespond  with  the  noshtg  of  the  window  stools.    The  Lining  is  to  be  gauged  to  a' 
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Width,  and  set  perpendlcalarly.  That  on  the  hack  Wall  is  to  he  fitted  to  the  Slat«8  in 
that  wall,  which  are  to  rest  on  the  Capping.  That  in  the  first  story  is  to  be  of  cherry- 
wood,  the  second  story  of  maple,  and  the  third  story  of  white-pine,  wrought  and  fin. 
ished  imoothly,  suitable  for  being  stained  and  varnished  without  painting. 

The  Platforms  are  to  be  forred  up,  as  shown  by  the  Drawings,  and  the  Stairway?, 
Platforms,  and  Hearths,  are  to  be  bordered,  and  the  Floors  to  be  laid,  with  narrow 
hard-pine  floorings,  perfectly  jointed  and  thoroughly  nailed.  The  Strips  are  to  be 
iraugMi  to  a  widtn  respectiTely  in  the  schoolrooms,  and  the  jomts  are  to  be  brolcen,  at 
teast  three  feet,  so  that  no  two  strips  of  diflerent  widths  will  but  on  to  each  other. 

Calrinet9f  OowU,  Qothet-Boaka,  4<c. 

There  are  to  be  two  Cabinets,  in  each  Schoolroom,  between  the  windows,  abore  the 
skirting,  and  as  high  as  the  windows,  with  double  cherry  Sash-doors,  each  hung  with 
three  Brass  Hinges,  fastened  with  Thumb-catches  and  Locks,  and  fitted  with  Rosewood 
Knobs.  There  are  to  be  twelre  Shelves  in  each,  and  immediately  below  them  are  to 
he  small  Closets,  with  four  Shelves  in  each,  ana  double  Doors,  hung  and  fastened  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sash  doors.  The  shelves  are  to  be  placed  as  directed  by  the 
Committee.    Six  of  them  are  to  be  inclined,  with  two  narrow  ledges  on  each. 

There  are  to  be  two  Closets  in  each  side  of  the  Ventilating  Pier^  in  the  First  Story, 
and  two  in  one  side  in  the  Second  Story,  as  shown  at  o  o,  in  the  diaeram  on  page  183. 
Bach  Cloaet  is  to  be  fitted  with  three  shelves,  and  the  doors  are  to  be  hung  and  fiutened 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Closets  under  the  Cabinets. 

There  is  to  be  for  each  Schoolroom,  where  directed  by  the  Committee,  a  Press- 
closet,  having  three  Shelves  on  one  side,  with  six  brass  double  Hat-and-Coat-Hooka, 
on  beaded  cnerrv-wood  deata ;  the  Door  to  be  neatly  hung,  fastened,  and  trimmed, 
similar  to  the  otner  doors. 

There  is  to  be  in  the  entry  of  each  Schoolroom,  where  directed  by  the  Committee,  a 
Closet,  for  brushes,  brooms,  coal>hod,  &c.,  two  by  three-and-one-half  feet  made  with 
matched  boards,  and  fitted  with  three  Shelves  on  one  side,  and  eight  Hooks  on  the 
other  side  and  back.  The  Door  is  to  be  made,  hung,  and  fastened,  to  correspond  with 
the  other  doors. 

There  is  to  be  a  Sink,  attached  to  each  Schoolroom,  where  directed  bv  the  Commit- 
tee,  made  of  two-inch  pine  plank,  the  top  hung  with  stout  hinges,  and  witn  Dfawera  and 
Cupboards  below.  It  is  to  be  fitted  witn  a  Composition  Sesspool,  lined  with  zinc,  and 
a  lead  Waste-pipe,  leading  to  the  vault.  Suiiable  Pipes,  to  lead  the  City  water  into 
the  sink  in  each  story,  are  to  be  provided. 

There  is  to  be  a  Dumb-waiter  from  the  cellar  to  the  third  story,  opening  into  each 
story,  for  raising  coals,  wood,  &c. 

There  are  to  be  seventy  extra-stout  iron  double  Hat-and-Coat-Hooks,  to  each  School- 
room, put  up  on  beaded  cherry-wood  Cleats,  as  directed  by  the  Committee. 

There  are  to  be  two  Umbrella-stands,  in  each  Entry,  to  hold  six  umbrellas  each. 

Coal-BinB,  ^, 

There  are  to  be  three  Coal-Bins  in  the  Cellar,  each  capable  of  holding  three  tons  of 
Coal,  having  Covers  hung  with  strong  wrought-inm  Hin^,  and  sliding  Grates,  with 
boxings  around  them  to  Keep  the  Coal  from  the  floor.  Also,  three  Closets  for  Kin- 
dlings, the  doors  to  be  hung  with  iron  Strap-hinges,^ and  fastened  with  iroo  Buttons. 

There  are  also  to  be  in  the  Cellar,  two  large  iron-bound  Water-butia,  with  metal 
Faucets. 

Prfty-ftnM. 

The  Privies  are  to  be  fitted  with  pine  Risers,  Seata,  and  Covers.  The  Covera  are 
to  be  hung  with  stout  Duck,  or  India-rubber  cloth,  instead  of  metal  Hmgea ;  the 
edges  of  the  cloth  to  be  covered  with  narrow  slats.  They  are  to  be  so  arranged,  that 
they  will  &11  of  themselves  when  left.  There  is  to  be  a  Box  for  paper  in  eadi  PrivTy 
ana  the  Boys'  Privies  are  to  Tiave  Troughs,  lined  with  zinc,  with  Sesspools.  The 
whole  finish  of  the  Privies  is  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  other  ports  of  the  baiMiag. 

Paiiniin^. 

All  the  Hard-wood  Finish,  (except  the  Skirting  «f  the  first  and  secmid  storiea.  whidi 
is  to  be  varnished,)  is  to  be  oiled,  with  two  coats  of  boiled  Linseed-oil,  wel^  ruobed  hi 
with  cloth. 

All  the  Outside  wood-work,  the  Copper-trunks,  and  the  inner  walls  thiou^out,  am 
to  be  prepared  and  painted  with  three  coats  of  Oil-and-Lead  paint,  of  sudi  color  aa  the 
Coomiittee  may  direct.    The  Outside-doors  are  to  be  painted  Bronze. 
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TIm  Luldes  of  the  CkMeU  and  CabiMts  are  to  be  painted  white,  and  tiie  Teachen* 
PlatibnBS  in  imitation  of  Marble.  The  Blinds  are  to  be  painted  with  four  coats  of 
Puis  Giecn,  and  Varnished.  The  third-story  slcirting  is  to  lie  stained  with  asphal- 
•tnm,  and  Tarnished.  The  rest  of  the  Inside  Pine  Finish  is  to  be  Putty-stopped,  Primed, 
and  Painted  and  Grained,  in  imitation  of  Oak,  Maple,  or  other  color,  as  dirsctad  by 
the  Committee,  and  Varnished. 

All  the  Painting  and  Varnishing  is  to  be  equal  to  that  of  first-class  dwelling-hooaat. 

CUaxingr, 

All  the  Sashes,  throughout,  are  to  be  glazed  with  Crystal  Sheet  Glass,  of  double 
tlkickness,  and  of  the  best  quality.  Each  light  is  to  be  properly  Bedded,  Sprigged, 
nnd  Back-Puttied. 

The  Windows  are  to  ha?e  LighU  of  the  following  dimensions,  as  shown  in  the 
Dtmwlngs: 

First  StoryJPVont  Windows,  eishteen  Lights,  each  eleven  by  fourteen  bMshes.  FInt 
Story,  Rear  Window,  twelve  Licnts^  each  eleven  by  sixteen  inches.  That  in  the  west 
wnli,  eight  Lights,  each  eleven  by  sixteen  inches. 

Second  Story.  Front  Windows,  eighteen  Lights,  each  eleven  by  fourteen  inches. 
Second  Story,  Rear  Windows,  eight  and  twelveXignts,  each  eleven  by  sixteen  inches. 
Front  Window  in  easterly  Projection,  twelve  Lights,  each  eleven  by  iouiteen  inches. 

Third  Stonr.  Front  Windows,  twelve  Li^U,  each  eleven  by  nineteen  inches.  Third 
Story,  Rear  Windows,  ei^ht  and  twelve  Lights,  each  eleven  by  fifteen  inches.  Front 
Wliidows  in  easterly  Projection,  eight  Lighu,  each  eleven  by  nineteen  inches. 

The  Cellar  Wfaidows,  eight  Lights,  each  eight  by  ten  Inches. 

The  Sashea  over  the  Doors,  each  six  Lights. 

The  Skylights  are  to  be  two  feet  six  inches  by  three  feet  six  Inehea. 

VerUUaUm. 
There  are  to  be  two  of  Emerson's  Patent  Ventilators,  of  galvanized  iron ;  one  on 
the  Roof  of  the  Main  Building,  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter,  and  another  on  the 
Roof  of  the  Privies,  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 

Purtttturt, 
Each  Schoolroom  Is  to  be  furnished  with  sixty  Small  Arm-ChairB,  of  Mr.  IxiaaA- 
■AM*s  pattern,  such  as  are  used  in  the  other  Primary  Schoob  in  the  Ci^.*  Also,  with 
a  TUile,  lor  the  Teacher's  Platform,  four  feet  by  two,  (made  of  Mahogany.  Black  Wal- 
nut, or  Chenry-wood.  as  directed  by  the  Committee,}  mmished  with  twoDrawem,  and 
fitted  with  Locks,  IGeys,  and  Rosewood  Knobs,  of  the  best  quality. 

Memorandum. 

No  brkks,  stone,  lumber,  or  other  building-materials,  of  any  description,  an  te  be 
placed  on  the  garden-plat ;  and  the  Trees  and  Garden  are  to  have  a  rough  box  *built 
around  them,  ior  their  preservation  firam  iigury.  No  lines  are  to  be  fastened  to  the 
TneB,  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

All  the  Lumber  is  to  be  well  and  thorouffhly  asaaoned;  and  all  that  is  In  sisht  is  to 
be  free  from  Shakes,  Sap,  and  Knoto ;  and  Uiat  and  every  part  of  the  work  la  to  Be  equal 
to  any  need  In  firsi-dass  dwelling-houses. ' 


MR.  lNOaABAM*S  OOKPOSmON  FOB  BLAOKBOAUDS. 


Lampblack  and  Flour  of  Emery,  mixed  with  Sjpirit- Varnish. 
No  more  Lampblack  and  Flour  of  Emery  should  be  used,  tha 
the  required  black  and  abrading  surface ;  and  the  Varnish  should  contain  onhr  suffiel 


gum  to  hold  the  ingredients  t<^her,  and  confine  the  Composition  to  the  Kianl.  The 
thinner  the  mixture,  the  better. 

The  Lampblack  should  first  be  ground  with  a  small  quantity  of  Alcohol,  or  Spiri^ 
Varnish,  to  free  it  ftom  lumps. 

T^  Composition  shouU  be  applied  to  the  smoothly-planed  suiiaoe  of  a  Board,  with 
a  oommon  painter's  brush.  Let  it  become  thorough^  dry  an^  hard  btfore  it  i»  tued. 
Rub  it  down  with  pumice-stone,  or  a  piece  of  smootfi  wood  covered  with  the  Compo- 
sition. 

Boards  prepared  in  this  way  are  almost  equal  to  Slates,  and  will  last  for  years :  and 
they  can  be  used  with  slate-pencils,  which  are  much  better  than  crayons  or  chalk,  on 
aoeount  of  their  freedom  from  dost  and  dirt.  Crayon  or  chalk  dust  is  deleterious  to 
health,  as  well  as  to  cleanliness. 

This  Coi^osition  may  also  be  used  on  the  walls. 

*  see  pp.         and  181. 
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Plans,  &:c.,  op  Jrimmer  GNiammar  School,  Boston. 

This  building  was  erect;d  in  1843.  It  is  situated  on  Common-street,  near 
Washington.  It  is  74  eet  in  length  on  the  street,  by  53  feet  deep,  with 
three  stories.  The  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  front  into  a  hall  8  feet 
wide,  leading  throupii  into  the  yard  in  the  rear,  which  is  divided  by  a  wall 
into  three  portions.  The  passage  to  the  second  and  third  floors  is  by  a  double 
fl^ht  of  stairs  near  he  front  door. 

The  first  floor  in  occupied  by  two  Primary  School-rooms,  each  30  by  92 
feet,  and  1 1  feet  high  ;  and  the  Ward-room,  30  by  50  feet. 

The  school-roc>m  on  the  second  floor  is  7(»  feet  by  37  feet  wide,  and  14  feet 
6  inches  high  between  the'  bays.  The  ceiling  is  plastered  up  between  the 
bays,  (cross  timbers)  by  which  eighteen  inches  are  grained  in  height,  dividing 
the  ceiling  into  equal  compartments.     There  are  two  recitation  rooms,  one 
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on  each  side  the  entrance,  17  feet  6  inches,  by  11  feet  4  inches  each,  with 
Iw-o  windows  in  each  room,  and  benches  on  all  the  sides  for  the  pupils.  The 
school-room  is  lighted  on  three  sides,  and  contains  1 18  desks,  and  236  chairs, 
two  chairs  to  each  desk,  the  desks  and  chairs  being  of  four  sizes.^  The  tops 
of  the  desks  are  cherry  wood,  and  the  chairs  are  VVales'  patent.  The  desw 
■re  separated  by  aisles  one  foot  four  inches  in  width,  except  the  center  aisle, 
which  is  two  feet  wide. 

The  aisles  on  the  side  nearest  the  recitation-rooms,  are  three  feet  wide, 
and  those  at  each  end,  3  feet  6  inches  each.    The  platform  *on  which  are. 
the  desks  of  the  master  and  assistants,  is  eight  inches  high,  and  6  feet  6 
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inches  wide,  and  the  desks  are  so  placed  ihat  the  pupils  sit  with  their  backs 
to  the  platform;  and  the  papils  are  so  arranged  at  the  desks  in  classes  and 
sections,  that  when  one  class  is  reciting,  the  desk  is  only  occupied  by  one 
popil.     The  windows  are  shaded  hy  inside  blinds  painted  green. 

The  school -room  on  the  third  floor  is  of  the  same  size,  having  an  arched 
ceiling  13  feet  high  in  the  center,  with  recitation- rooms  and  other  arrange- 
ments similar  to  the  school-room  on  the  second  floor. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  two  furnaces,  and  ventilated  by  six  flues,  die* 
charging  into  the  attic,  from  which  the  impure  air  is  carried  off  by  copper 
▼entilators  in  the  roof.  The  openings  into  the  flues  in  the  school-rooms  are 
controlled  by  Preston's  ventilators. 

The  frame  of  Preston's  Ventilator  is  made  of  a  flat  bar  of  iron  S}  by  4^ 
inch,  framed  at  the  comers,  the  end  at  each  corner  running  by  in  order  ^ 
receive  a  clamp  to  screw  the  frame  to  the  brick  work ;  the  door  is  of  plate 
iron,  (|-V  wire  gage),  with  a  rod  passing  down  the  center  of  the  plate,  on  the 
back  side,  each  end  of  the  rod  running  hv  the  plate  and  entering  the  frame, 
forming  a  pivot  on  which  the  plate  or  door  of  the  ventilator  turns.  The 
door  shuts  against  a  projection  in  the  frame. 
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The  Brimmer  school  has  two  masters,  one  in  each  room,  and  each  with 
an  Qshcr  and  female  assistant. 

[Since  the  aboye  description  was  first  published,  (in  1843)  the  .seats  and 
desks  have  been  reversed,  so  that  the  pupils  sit  with  their  faces  to  the  plat- 
form. The  former  method  was  found  by  the  teacher  to  be  "  ver^  incon- 
Tenient,  and  wholly  impracticable.  The  scholar  should  see  the  face  and 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Principal  as  much  as  possible.'*] 
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The  second  and  third  stories  are  furnished  with  Wales'  Patent  American 
School  CAflfr,  which  has  been  very  extensively  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 


Wales*  Ambricam  School  Chair. 

The  seat  of  the  chair  is  based  upon  a 
pedestal  of  cast  iron,  having  no  joining  to 
get  loose  or  come  apart  in  the  arm,  and 
is  made  fast  by  screws  both  to  the  seat 
and  to  the  floor.  The  back  of  the  chair 
is  firmly  supported  by  the  middle  piece, 
which  passes  directly  from  the  top 
through  a  dove-tail  in  the  seat  into  the 
foot  of  the  pedestal.  These  chairs  are 
manufactured  by  S.  Wales,  Jr.,  66  Kil- 
by  street,  Boston,  of  any  height  from  8 
inches  to  17  inches  from  the  top  surface 
of  the  seat  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Wales  has,  during  the  present 
year,  (1848,)  greatly  improved  the  style 
of  his  chairs,  and  now  manufactures  a 
desk  with  iron  supports  of  new  and  im- 
proved construction.  For  description, 
see  p,  203. 


The  desks  in  the  Brimmer  School  are  more  like  the  one  represented  in 
the  accompanying  section  of  desk  and  chair  used  in  the  Eliot  Grammmi 
S  ;1  jcl. 


The  cut  below  represents  the  bench  used  in  the  Primary  School.  Th« 
scholars,  are  separated  by  a  compartment,  A,  which  serves  as  a  rest  for  th« 
arm,  and  place  of  deposit  for  books. 
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Since  the  foregoing  style  of  chair  and  desk  was  introduced,  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  school  furniture,  with  a  view 
of  securing  convenience,  durability,  and  economy,  in  the  construction  both 
of  cbairB  and  desks. 

The  Boston  Latin  High  School  Desk. 


The  above  cut  represents  an  end  view  of  a  new  style  of  desk  used 
in  the  Latin  High  School,  in  Bedford  street,  with  a  section  of  Wales' 
.  Patent  School  Chair.  The  standards  of  the  desks  are  made  uf  cast 
iron,  and  are  braced  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  properly  secured  to  the 
floor,  there  is  not  the  least  motion.  The  curve  in  the  standard  facilitates 
die  OBe  of  the  broom  in  sweeping. 


Thb  BoirroN  Primary  School  Chair. 

These  Chairs  were  got  up  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Boston  . 
Sekoois,  by  Joseph  W.  Inoraham,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Primary  School 
Standing  Committee;  and  have  already  been  introduced,  bv  order  of  the 
Primary  School  Board,  into  the  greater  portion  of  their  Scnools. 


The  first  pattern,  is  a  Chair  with  a  Shelf  (5)  onder  the  seat,  for  the  poipose 
•f  holding  the  Books;  Slates,  Ace.  of  the  scholars. 

'Hie  second  pattern  differs  from  the  first,  in  having,  Instead  of  the  Sketf,  a 
Rack  (a)  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  for  the  same  use  as  the  Shelf  in  the  pre- 
ceding pattern.  The  third  i>attem  is  similar  to  the  second,  except  that  the 
Rack  (a)  is  placed  at  tke  side^  instead  of  the  back^  of  the  chair.  The  latter  palp 
tern  (with  the  Rack  on  the  side)  is  that  now  adopted  in  the  Boston  School.^ 

These  chairs  are  manufactured  by  William  G.  Shattuck,  No.  80  Comtmercial 
Strtet^  Boston.  The  price  is  fifty  cents,  each,  for  those  with  the  Shelf,  and 
msMifoe  cents  for  those  with  the  Rack. 
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Wales'  School  Chaies  and  Desks. 


.•       Wales'  American  School  Chairs  and  Desk.. 

The  fig[ures  above  represent  the  largest  size  of  Chairs  and  Disk,  h 
described  in  the  series  of  sizes  below,  the  height  decreasing  as  there  stated 
from  size  to  size. 

The  Chairs  represented  in  the  above  cut  are  based  upon  a  single  pedestal 
of  iron,  (instead  of  the  usual  legs  of  a  chair ;)  the  wood-work  of  Uie  Chsir  is 
fiistened  securely  upon  the  top  of  the  pedestal,  the  middle  piece  passes  directly 
from  the  top  into  the  foot  of  the  pedestal,  and  the  whole  is  firmly  screwed  U> 
Ae  floor  of  the  school-room. 

The  Desk  above  is  intended  for  two  scholars,  being  m  form  and  style,  both 
in  wood  and  iron,  of  the  latest  pattern.- 

The  supports  of  the  Desk  are  of  iron,  so  constructed  as  to  be  entirelj  cot 
of  the'  way  of  the  scholar,  and  at  the  same  time  light  in  form,  and  perfectly 
strong  and  firm  in  their  position.  They  are  secur^  to  the  wood-work  at  the 
top,  and  screwed  firmly  to  the  floor  of  Uie  school-room  at  the  bottom. 

The  whole  plan  embraces  Chairs  and  Desks  in  seven  sizes,  as  follows : 

FiRVT  8IZK.  Chair  9  inches  high,  Desk,  side  next  the  scholar,  17  ioches. 

Second  SIZE.  **  10*  '*  "  «  "  "  "  "  19  " 

Third  SIZE.  "  12  "  **  "  "  "  •*  "  21  " 

Fourth  SIZE.  "  13  «*  "  "  "  "  •'  "  fOk  " 

FlTTHSlZE.  "  14  "  "  "  «  »«  "  "  »  *• 

Sixth  SIZE.  "  15  •*  "  "  "  "  "  "  26i  " 

anrEHTH  SIZE.    "  16  "  "  •*  "  «  <c  «i  28  " 

Thus  combining  a  mode  of  fumishinff  public  schools,  for  scholars  of  aU  ages, 
which,  for  comfort,  durability,  and  ultimate  economy,  is  believed  to  be 
unequalled.  These  Chairs  have  been  very  generally  adopted  in  the  Schook  in 
Boston  and  the  New  England  States.  The  Chairs  or  Desks,  or  any  desired 
I  of  either,  can  be  had  separately. 
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Wales'  Bowdoih  School  Chair  and  Desk 

The  Chair  above  represented  is  finished  with  a  very  gnceiul  scroU  top 
and  ornamental  centre,  the  latter  passings  from  the  top  through  a  dovetail  in 
the  seat,  diiectly  into  the  foot  of  the  iron  pedestal  upon  which  it  is  based, 
thereby  seeming  an  unequalled  degree  of  strength  and  durability,  with  conur 
fort  and  beauty.  The  iron  pedestals  are  secured  firmly  to  the  wood-work  ai 
the  top,  and  are  then  screwed  immovably  to  the  floor  of  the  scho6l-room. 

The  Desk  is  for  a  single  scholar,  but  can  be  made  of  any  length  in  the 
same  fiishion,  accommodating  any  number  of  scholars  which  may  be  needful. 
It  rests  upon  iron  supports,  of  a  new  and  improved  construction,  whioh 
secures  great  firmness  and  strength. 

A  comparison  of  this  cut  with  that  preceding,  will  show  that^ while  the  or- 
namental in  form  has  been  introduced  in  the  Bowdoin  School  Chair,  the  more 
important  elements  of  strength,  durability  and  comfort,  which  experience  has 
acoorded  to  the  American  School  Chair,  have  not  been  omitted.  One 
secures  every  attainable 'degree  of  strength  and  comfort,  at  the  lowest  price, 
while  the  other  adds  to  all  these  a  greater  beauty  of  style,  with  the  price 
increased  in  proportion. 

The  size  in  the  drawing  is  of  a  Chair  of  16  inches,  with  a  Desk  of  98 
inches  in  height,  being  the  largest  of  the  series  of  seven  sizes,  which  may  be 
found  on  a  preceding  page,  in  the  description  of  the  American  School  Chair. 

560  of  these  Chairs  are  in  use  in  the  Bowdoin  School,  and  673  in  the 
Qiiincy  School,  in  Boston. 

The  Desk  is  of  a  later  pattern  than  those  in  either  of  the  schools  named. 
Chairs  or  Desks  of  this  style,  or  any  sizes  of  them,  can  be  had  separately,  if 
desired. 

It  is  now  about  ten  years,  since  the  manufiicturer  first  invented  and  adopted 
the  iron  pedestal,  as  the  base  for  School  Chairs,  and  although  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  new  principle  has  been  slow,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been,  sure  and 
satisfactory. 

The  kitowledge  of  this  mode  of  setting  up  School  Chairs  and  Desks  on 
pedestals,  or  on  fancy  forms  of  iron,  as  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  outs 
has  been  widely  extended,  and  has  met  with  the  umversal  approbation  of  ex- 
perience. 
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Wales'  Hancock  School  Chair  and  Disk. 

The  figures  aboye  represent  the  largest  of  a  series  of  seTen  sixes,  m 
described  on  a  preceding  page. 

The  Desk  is  for  a  single  scholar,  with  a  single  chair.  The  supports,  both 
of  the  Chairs  and  Desks,  are  of  iron,  secured  firmly  to  the  wood- work  of  the 
Chair  or  Desk  at  the  top,  and  to  the  floor  of  the  school-room  at  the  bottom. 

560  of  these  Chairs,  with  single  Desks,  are  in  the  Hancock  School,  in 
Boston. 

The  Desk  represented  in  the  drawing  is  of  a  later,  and,  it  is  beliered,  • 
better  pattern  in  several  respects,  than  those  in  the  Hancock  School. 

Chaus  or  Desks  of  this  description  are  furnished  separately,  wfaea 
desired. 

The  greatly  increased  demand  for  School  Furniture  of  this  description,  and 
indeed  ror  an  improvement  in  School  Furniture  of  all  kinds,  has  induced  the 
subscriber  to  establish  a  Manufactory,  where,  under  his  own  directioBy 
all  kinds  of  School  Furniture  will  be  manufactured  in  the  best  manner. 

Every  article  from  this  establishment  will  be  warranted. 

Before  closing  these  notices,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  drawings  raiehr 
give  the  complete  idea  of  the  thing,  either  in  style  or  propcvtion,  especially 
when  small  objects  aie  intended  to  be  represented .  At  uie  W  are-room  of  the 
Manufacturer,  samples  of  all  the  foregoing  styles  of  Desks  and  Chairs  are 
set  up,  as  if  in  actual  use  ;  and  all  persons  who  feel  interest  or  curiosity  iD 
such  matters  are  invited  to  visit  and  examine  them.  It  is  only  by  such  an 
investi^ntion  that  the  complete  idea  can  be  realized.  Ordera  by  mail  or 
otherwise  will  be  executed  with  the  same  promptness  and  fidelity  as  if  pte- 
sented  in  person. 

S.  Wales,  Jr.,  No.  14  Bromfield  street,  Boston. 

The  foregoing  drawings  and  description  of  School  Chairs  and  School  Desks, 
manufactured  by  S.  Wales,  Jun.,  14  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  are 
copied  from  the  circular  of  the  manufacturer,  by  permission. 
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The  above  cut  represeDts  a  new  style  of  school  chair  and  desk,  maim- 
fiictored  by  Joseph  L.  Ross,  corner  of  Ivcre  Etnd  Hopkins  streets,  Boston. 

"  The  legs,  or  supports  of  the  desk  and  seat,  are  of  cast-iron,  of  clas- 
sical design,  oonvenientlv  shaped  in  reference  to  sweeping,  and  are  firmly 
•  secured  to  the  wood-work  of  the  chair  and  desk,  and  to  the  floor. 

The  chairs  are  made  of  seven  sizes,  viz. :  9.  10,  12, 13,  14, 15,  and  16 
inches  high  from  the  floor  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  seat ;  and  the  desks 
are  manufactured  to  correspond  to  the  size  of  the  chairs." 

These  has  been  introduced  into  the  new  Public  High  School-house, 
Cambridge,  and  in  Charlestown,  and  into  several  of  the  new  Grammar 
School-houses  in  Boston,  and  have  given  entire  satisfaction  wherever  they 
have  been  introduced. 

Mr.  Ross  also  manufactures  tables  and  desks  for  the  use  of  teachers. 
eases  for  apparatus,  and  for  lihmry,  and  other  furniture  for  school-rooms.'* 

Mr.  Ross  also  manufactures  a  style  of  school  desk,  with  seat  attached, 
which  has  been  introduced  very  extensively  into  village  and  country  dis- 
tricts in  Rhode  Island,  and  is  recommended  wherever  a  rigid  economy 
must  be  observed  in  furnishing  a  school-room.  The  end-piece,  or  sup- 
ports, both  of  the  desk  and  seat,  are  of  cast-iron,  and  the  wood-work  is 
attached  by  screws.  They  are  made  of  eight  sizes,  giving  a  seat  from 
ten  inches  to  seventeen,  and  a  desk  at  the  ^ge  next  to  the  scholar  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-six  inches  from  the  floor. 
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Plan  and  Description  of  Bowdoin  Grammar  ScHooL^Honts. 

The  new  Bowdoin  School-house,  completed  in  1648^  is  situated  on  Myrtle 
street,  and  with  the  yard  occapies  an  area  of  about  75  ftet  by  68  feet,  bounded 
on  each  of  the  four  sides  by  a  street.  It  is  built  of  brick  with  a  basement  stoiy 
of  hammered  granite,  and  measures  75  feet  9  inches  extreme  lennh  by  54  feet  6 
inches  extreme  breadth— having  three  stories,  the  first  and  second  bein^  13  feet, 
and  the  third,  15  feet  high  in  the  dear.  The  ground  descends  rapidly  from 
Myrtle  street,  thereby  securing  a  basement  of  15  feet  in  the  rear.  One  thiid  of 
which  is  finished  into  entries,  or  occupied  by  three  furnaces,  coal  bins,  pomps, 
&c..  and  the  remaining  two  thirds  is  open  to  the  yard,  thereby  affording  a  cot- 
ered  play-ground  for  the  pupils. 

The  third  story  is  finished  into  one  hall  72  feet  long  by  38  feet  wide,  with  seats 
and  deslcs  for  \m  pupils.  On  the  south  side  of  this  hall  there  are  two  recita- 
tion rooms,  each  lo  feet  by  12  feet,  and  a  room  for  a  library,  Ace.  There  are 
three  rooms  of  the  same  size  on  the  two  floors  below. 

The  second  story  Ls  divided  into  two  rooms  by  a  partition  wall,  each  of  which 
is  35  feet  by  38,  and  accommodates  90  pupils,  and  so  coDnected  by  sliding  doors 
that  all  the  pupils  of  both  schools  can  be  brought  under  the  eye  and  voice  of  Ae 
teacher. 

The  first  story  corresponds  to  the  second,  except  there  are  no  sliding  doois  in 
the  partition,  and  no  connection  between  the  room  except  through  the  front 
entry.    The  two  rooms  on  this  floor  have  each  seats  and  aesks  for  100  pupils. 

Each  stoiy  is  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  warmed  by  oue  of  Chilson's  Fur- 
naces. In  each  furnace  the  air  chambers,  the  apertures  for  conducting  the  cold 
air  into  them,  and  the  flues  for  constructing  the  heated  air  into  the  rooms  in 
each  story,  being  ail  large,  a  great  quantity  of  warm  air  is  constantly  rushinff 
into  the  rooms,  and  the  ventilating  flues  or  ventiducts  being  so  constructed  and 
arranged  that  the  air  of  the  rooms  will  be  frequently  changed,  and  that  a  pan 
and  healtlnr  atmosphere  will  at  all  times  be  found  in  each  of  these  rooms,  pro* 
vided  the  furnaces  are  properly  and  judiciously  managed.  On  the  top  cMTtbe 
building  there  are  two  of  Emerson's  large  ventilators,  connected  with  tne  attic 
and  ventilating  flues,  through  which  the  impure  air  passes  out  into  the  atmos- 
phere above. 

To  accommodate  pupils  who  come  to  school  with  wet  feet  or  clothes,  there* 
is  an  open  fire  in  a  jrrate  in  one  of  the  recitation  rooms. 

Each  room  is  furnished  with  Wales*  American  School  Chair,  and  Ross's  Desk, 
and  both  desk  and  chair  are  in  material,  form  and  style,  as  described  on  pace 
202  and  205. 

This  is  a  school  for  giris  only,  and  consists  of  two  departments,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  Grammar  department,  and  the  other  the  writing  department;  Ite 
'master  of  each  department  being  independent  of  the  other. 

The  number  of  assistant  female  teachers  in  each  department  of  this  schooL 
when  full,  will  be  four,  the  teachers  in  each  department  being  independent  or 
the  master  and  teacher  in  the  other. 

The  master  of  the  Grammar  department  anjjl  two  of  his  assistants  will  occupy 
the  large  hall  in  the  third  story,  and  his  other  two  assistants  will  occupy  one  A 
the  rooms  in  the  first  story. 

The  master  of  the  writmg  department  and  two  of  his  assistants  will  occupy 
the  rooms  in  the  second  story,  and  his  other  two  assistants  will  occupy  the 
other  room  in  the  first  story,  each  master  being  the  superintendence  of  his  own 
department 

The  school)  when  fUU,  will  be  divided  into  five  classes,  and  each  class  Into 
two  divisions,  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  The  first  week  after  the  vacation  hi 
Auffust,  the  first  divUion  of  each  class  will  attend  in  the  grammar  department 
in  the  morning,  and  the  second  division  of  each  class  will  attend  in  the  writina^ 
department ;  and  in  the  aflemoon,  the  second  division  of  each  class  will  attend 
in  the  grammar  department,  and  the  first,  in  the  writing  department.  The  next 
week,  this  order  of  attendance  is  to  be  reversed,  and  this  alteration  is  to  ooo- 
tinue  through  the  year,  the  weeks  of  vacation  not  being  counted. 

This  house  and  the  Clulncy  Grammar  School-house  are  built  after  designs  by 
BIr.  Bryant 
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A,  A,  Entrance  for  Pupils. 

B,  Ditto  for  Teacher. 

C,  C,  Study. halls,  each  35  by  38  feet; 
with  seats  and  desks  for  lOO  pupils. 

D,  Sliding  door,  by  which  tne  two 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  thrown 
into  cue. 

E,  Stodr  hall,  73  feet  by  38. 

P,  F,  Two  recitation  rooms  on  each 
floor,  16  feet  by  12. 

G^  Room  10  feet  by  13,  for  library,  ap- 
paratus, 6cc 


H,  Ross*  desk,  and  Wales*  chair. 
P,  Teacher's  platform  with  desk  for 

teacher  and  assistants. 
S,  S,  Staircase  leading  to  second  and 

third  floors, 
a.  Case  with  glass  doors  for  apparar 

tus. 
c.  Closet  for  Teacher. 
q,  Grate. 

r.  Hot  air  register. 
Vf  Flues  for  ventilation. 


Flam  of  Third  Floor. 
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Plar  abd  Dbsokeption  of  CluiNOT  Grammar  SctHDOL-Hoin^ 
Boston. 

This  boildingi  which  waa  commenced  in  1847,  and  dedicated  on  the  96th  of 
Jmie,  1848,  is  situated  on  a  lot  90  feet  by  130  fiset,  extendin^f  from  Tyler  stroet 
to  Hudson  street. 

The  groond  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  exterior  dimensions  of  the  body 
beine  80  feet  by  &8  feet,  the  end  fronting  on  Tyler  street.  The  wings  are  IS 
fleet  in  front  by  36  feet  deep.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  a  basement  8  feet  in 
the  clear,  for  the  furnaces  and  fuel,  and  an  attic  for  gymnastic  exercises. 

Each  wing  contains  a  front  and  back  entrance,  a  flight  of  stairs  fiom  the 
basement  lo  the  attic,  and  a  room  on  each  floor  10  feet  by  11  ieet,  connected 
with  a  school-room. 

The  fourth  story  of  the  body  is  finished  in  one  spacious  hall,  16  feet  hjsh  in 
the  clear,  with  centre-pieces  and  a  cornice,  and  a  platform  at  each  end  9Sfeet 
by  1 1  fiSet,  and  22  inches  h^h.  It  is  furnished  with  settees  arranged  in  4  rowi^ 
sufficient  to  accommodate  700  children. 

The  third  floor  is  divided  by  a  corridor  8  feet  wide,  extending  across  the  main 
body  from  one  wing  to  the  other,  having  2  school-rooms  on  each  side. 

These  four  school-rooms  are  of  nearly  the  same  size,  averaging  aboot 
31 1  feet  by  26\  feet,  and  13  feet  high.  Each  room  is  lighted  by  3  windows  aS 
the  side,  and  2  at  the  end,  and  has  a  platform  for  the  teacher  24 feet  by  about  5i, 
with  one  end  towards  the  entrance  from  the  corridor,  and  on  the  other  end  b 
placed  a  book-case  of  cherry,  3|  feet  by  8  feet,  with  glazed  doors,  facing  the 
entrance. 

The  scholars'  desks  front  the  platform  and  the  windows  on  the  side  of  the 
building,  and  are  separated  by  aisles  1  foot  and  4  inches  wide.  They  are  3  feel 
in  length,  made  of  cherry-wood,  and  varnished  and  supported  by  cast  iron 
stands.    J.  L.  Ross,  maker.    Each  scholar  has  a  desk  by  hunself. 

The  chair  is  maae  by  Mr.  Wales,  of  Boston.  It  has  a  scroll  back  and  cast 
iron  support.  • 

Each  room  accommodates  56  pupils,  one  desk  and  chair  being  placed  on  a 
small  movable  platform  for  a  monitor. 

The  rooms  are  lined  with  composition  blackboards  3^  feet  wide,  2  feet  froB 
the  floor. 

The  school-rooms  which  have  not  small  rooms  attached,  are  provided  with 
closets  for  the  children's  clothes.  There  are  2  sinks  in  the  corrioor,  with  con- 
veniences for  introducing  Cochituate  water.  The  description  of  this  stoiy  wiO 
answer  for  the  two  below  it,  as  the  first  three  are  essentially  the  same. 

The  windows  are  furnished  with  inside  blinds,  having  revolving  flats,  so  that 
the  light  may  be  regulated  with  great  ease. 

The  buildmg  is  warmed  by  4  furnaces  placed  in  the  basement,  3  being  placed 
at  the  middle  of  each  end,  each  being  intended  to  warm  the  three  rooms  mune- 
diately  over  it,  the  cast  iron  chimnies  being  relied  upon  for  heating  the  hall. 

Emerson's  system  of  veniilation  has  been  introduced  since  the  building  was 
finished,  each  room  having  a  separate  air-duct  to  the  roof,  14  inches  byUinchea, 

The  apparatus  consists  of  the  Boston  Philosophical  set,  by  J.  M.  Wightman, 
Eayrs  and  Fairbanks'  globe,  2  sets  of  Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  and  one  a 
MitcheU's. 

A  library  costing  S200  has  been  furnished  by  the  donation  of  Mayor  Gtnincy. 

To  protect  the  desks  from  injury,  the  slate-frames  are  all  required  to  be  cov- 
ered with  cloth,  and  each  schojar  is  to  provide  himself  with  a  convenient  box  to 
contain  his  pen,  pen-wiper,  per.cils,  rubber,  &c.  Each  desk  has  an  fnirat^mi 
sunk  into  the  right-hand  corner,  with  a  revolving  metalic  cover. 

The  building  is  calculated  for  but  one  school,  and  is  at  present  occupied  by 
but  one,  the  organization  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion of  the  house.  When  the  organization  is  complete,  the  school  will  be 
divided  into  4  classes,  each  class  containing  168  scholars,  and  each  class  into  3 
divisions.  At  present  t^e  3  lower  classes  contain  two  divisions  each,  and  the 
first  class  3. 

On  the  3rd  floor  are  the  first  division  of  the  first  class  under  the  InstnictkHi  cf 
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the  Principal,  and  the  sereral  divisions  of  the  2d  class  insiracted  by  assistants ; 
On  the  2d  floor  is'  the  2d  diTision  of  the  1st  class  instructed  by  the  sub-mas- 
ter, with  the  sereral  divisions  of  the  3d  class  under  assistants ;  and  the.nsher 
takes  the  3rd  division  of  the  Isi  class,  with  the  several  divisions  of  the  4th  class 
on  the  lA  floor.  By  this  arrangement  the  government  is  rendered  compara- 
tivelv  easy.  The  whole  school  is  brought  together  in  the  hall  for  devotional 
•enrices,  uid  other  general  exercises. 


AiJ  II 


ijiinii 

#       •     7     ■      m      9      9    '  m 
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'  P|an  of  Firft  Floor. 

A,  A,  Pitmt  Door.  •  .       , 

B^B,  Entries.  ^      " 

C,  Corridor  or  Hall.  *'  • 

T,  T,  T,  T,  Teachers'  Platform  24  feet  by  5|. 

f,  r,  r,  r,  Hot-^r  flues. 

f.  V,  V,  Vf  Preston's  Ventilators  for  controlling  the  flues  in  the  partition  wall, 
f^ch  communicate  with  the  iron  smoke  pipes  near  the  top  or  the  buildingv 
This  plan.is  adopted  in  the  first  story  only. 

e,  ^  «,  e,  Indi&tes  \hh  location  of.  the  flues  of  Emerson's  VeAtilaton  in  tk» 
aeeond,  third  and  fourth  stories.  •  ' 

s,  Sink. 

CjCCfd:  Closets. 

df  i,  Cloaets  10  feet  by  11  ieet.  . 
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Plans   and  Description   op  tbe  Pdtnam   Frdb   SoBdbfi-HouM, 
Newburtport,  Mab's.    •  •  *     ; 

We  are  indebted  to  W.  H.  Wells,  Esq.,.  the  gentleman  who  has 
been  selected  as  Principal  of  the  Putnam  Free  ScHodl,  an^to  whom 
the  work  of  organizing  thi^  important  institution  ha^been  committed, 
^or  the  following  plans  and  description.  •*  ^ 

The  Putnam  Free  School  was  founded  by  Mr.  bliver  'Putn^,  a 
native  of  Newbury.  It  has  a  permanei^t  fund  of*  fittf  thousand  dol- 
lars/besides  the  amount  invested  in  the  sChool-lv^use  and  its  appur- 
tenances. ..     ^,  • 

The  number  of  pupils  to  be  admitted  at  the  opening  ot  the  school 
(April,  1848,)  is  limited  by  the  Trustees  to  80.  No  pupilvcan  be 
received  under  twelve  years  of  age,  nor  Tor  (e'ss  tiihe  than  one 'year. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  lead  pupils  through  an  ex{en(£d 
course  of  English  studv.  It  is  open  to  students  from  &ny  pertion  oi 
the  pountry,  who  are .  prepared  to  meet  th^  requil^ments  for  admis- 
sion.    No  charge  is  made  for  tuition. 

This  building  is  situated  on  High  street,  directly  cmposit^  the  donmi6n  or 
Mall,  li  is  coDstmcted  of  brick,  with  corners,  door-sills,  onderpini^g,  steps, 
etc,  of  freestone.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  exclusive  of  a  basement  stoiy, 
85^  feet  in  length,  and  52&  in  breadth.  • 

The  9pper  story  is  divided  into  two  principal  school-rooms,  each  49i  feet  by 
40|.  There  is  also  a  small  room  in  this  story  for  the*  use  of  the  PrincipaL 
The  lower  stbry  contains  a  hall  for  lectures  and  other  general  exercises,  and 
four  recitation  rooms.  The  hall  is  44  feet  by  48^.  Two  of  the  vecitation 
rooms  are  14  feet  by  17,  and  two  are  11  by  20. 

Each  of  the  principal  school-rooms  is  famished  with  64  single  seats  and 
desks,  besides  recitation  chairs,  settees,  etc.  The  desks  ate  made  of  cherry: 
and  both  the  desks  and  the  chairs  are  supported  by  iron  castings,  screwed 
firmljr  to  Uie  floor.  In  form  and  constracuon,  they  are  similar  to  Kimball's 
"  Improved  School  Chairs  and  Desks." 

The  central  aisles  ere  two  feet  and  eight  inches  in  width ;  tlfe  side  aisles, 
four  feet  and  four  inches;  and  the  remaining  aislfes,  two^feet      *  • 

The  building  is  warmed  by  two  furnaces.  It  is  ventilated  ^][  six  ffnes  from 
the  half*  on  the  lower  floor,  sii  from  each  of  the  school-rooms  on  the  second 
floor, 'and  one  from  each  of  the  recitation  rooms.  Each 'of  these  flues  Jias  t^^ 
registers ;  one  near  the  floor,  and  the  other  near  the  ceiling.  The  t%o  princiY. 
pal  school-rooms  Ik  furnished  Vlth  doable  Ti4ndows.    • 

The  institution  is  provided  wjth  ampule  plav-grothds  and  prien  plots,  ba<^ 
of  the  building  and  at  the  ends.    It  has  *alsb  a  bell  weighing  fiO  lbs.  •    . 

The  first  appropriation%)f  the  Crust^es  for  thepurchase  of  apparatus,  is  one 
thousand  dollars.  Ot]^«f  appropriations  will  probably  ^  made,  as  ths  wants 
of  the  school  may  reqmre.  in  additioa  A>  the  apparatus  procured  by  the  Trus- 
tees, t)^e  in^tuuop  is  To  have  the  use  of  an  aclut>matc  telescopr,  which  will 
cost  between  three  and  four  hflndrecidoUars^       *  *     # 

Th^  cost  of  the^bail&in^  and  ground,  with  the  vdrious  appurtenances,  exclu- 
sive of  apparatus,  has.amoanted  to  twenty-six  thousand  dollars. 

Tbe  accompanying  pfans  giye  a  correct  i|presentation  of  the  anangements 
en  tbe  two  prmcip^A  floofs.  *    . 

The  building  was  erocted  after  designs  and  %pAdfications  by  Mr.  Biyint, 
Aiehiteet,  Boston. 
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H^Hatt  for  lectures  and  othev  generaT  exercises,  44  feet  by  18).  A— Raliei 
^Utferm  for  desk.  D — Front  door,  (ffhe  portico  it  fronl  docf  not  appear  in  tk 
•l&t/.)  B,  B^ReciUtiosi  rofbrns,  11  feet  by  20.  R,  R— lUciUtion  rooxps,  14ftet 
by  17.  E,  E,  £,  E— Entries.  €,  C—Watfi  closets,  nndes the  stsin.  m,  •— Doon 
leading  to  the  basement  story.  4,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d-^Doors.  -^  t,  Tf  ▼(  v, 
▼•  Vf  ▼•  ▼•  ▼.— Veatilating  floes. 
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»  M;  D'-Jtoom  for  Male  Department  F,  D— Room  for  Female  Departmeat. 
A,  A— Raised  platforms  for  teacheA'  desks.  L— Principal's  room.  C,  C«- 
Closets,  p,  p*— Raised  platforms  under  the  black-boards,  s,  s,  s,  s,  s,  s*-8eU««f 
a,  4,^1,  d,  df  d— Doors,    v,  v,  v,  v,  v,  v,  v,  v,  t,  v,  v,  ▼—Ventilating  floes 
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PlaWb  akd  DKscBipnoif  of  thk  Public  High  School-House. 
•  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Piiblic  High  School-House  of  Hartford  was  built  after  m^m 
'  than  ordinary  search  for  the  best  plan,  (a  comiDittee  having  visited 

Boston;  Lowell,  Salem,  Newburyport,  Worcester,  Providence,  and 
'  Middletown,  for  this  ptirpdse,)  under  the  constant  oversight  of  a 
.    prudent,  practical  and  intelligent  building  committee,  and  with  due 

regard  to  a  wise  economy.     The  committee  were  limited  in  their 

•  expenditure  for;lot,4)uildi9g,  and  fixtures,  to  $12^000 ;  and  when  it 
^as  ascertained '\hat  a  suitable  building  could  not  be  constracted 

tbr^hat  sum,  indiidduals  on  the  committee  immediately  contributed 
'  $2,400  out  of  their  own  pockety  to  complete  the  house  with  the 
latest  improvQm^ts.  The  committee  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
knoii^*!ng  that  their  contributions  and  personal  oversight  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  erecting  and  (urnishing  the  most  complete 
structure ^of  the  kind  in  New  England,  when  the  aggregate  coet  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  Hlsh  School  is  designed  for  both  males  and  females,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  me  buildings,  and  the  grounds,  aremade  with  reference  to  the  separa- 
\fMk  of  the  sexes,  so  far-afi  this  is  desirable  in  .the  same  school. 
The  lot  on  Which  Ike  boildiog.  stands  is  at  the  comer  of  Asylum  and  Abl 

,  streets,  and  is  at  gnce  central,  and  large  enough  for  the  appropriate  yards.  The 
yards  are  separated  by  a  close  and  substantial  board  fence,  and  the  grounds  are 
well  laid  ont^and  properlv  inclosed ;  they  will  also  soon  be  planted  with  trees 
and  skrubberjjy  The  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  upon  a  firm  stone 
basement  I cr dimensions  are  60  by.  75  lieet.  The  basement  is  13  feet  in  the 
clear,  sijc  feet  of  whith  are  above  the  level  of  the  yard.  This  part  of  the  bniM- 
ing  is  o<!cupied  byTnraaces,  coal  bins,  sinks,  pumps,  entrance  rooms,  Sec.  At  one 
end,  and  on  twd  opposite  sides  of  the  building,  a  stair  case  eleven  feet  in  width 
extendi  from  each  (»f  the  two  entrance  rooms,  to  the  upper  story,  with  spacious 
landings  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  Two  rooms,  each  1 1  bv  14  feet,  are  be- 
tween, the  stair  cases,  the  one  on  the  Arst  floor  being  used  for  a  front  enxjj  to  the 
building,  'and^he  one  on  (he  second  floor  being  appropriated  to  the  Libnuy 
and  Apparatus.*  Two  closets,  eleven  by  four  feet  on  the  first  floor,  and  ioune-. 
diately  oeneaih  (he  stair  cases,  ^receive  the  outer  garments,  umbrellas,  Ace,  of 
the  teachers. 

An  aisle  of  four  feet  four  inches  in  width  extends  between  the  desks  snd 
outer  walls  of  the  rooms,  and  between  every  two  ranges  of  desks  is  an  aisle  of 

•  two  fcet  four  ihches  in  width.  An  aisle  or  eight  feet  in  width  passes  through 
the  middle  of  the  roorti^,  parallel  to  \he  narrower  passages.  *  A  space  of  five 
feet,  in  width  i»  likewise  reserved  between  the  remote  seats  in  thfe  ranges  and 
the  partition  Wall  of  the  rooms.  Around  the  sides  of  the  rooms,  tastefully  con-' 
Btructed  settees  arp  placed  for  occasional  recitations,  and  fbr  the  accommodatioa 
of  visiters,  and  in  the  upper  ibom'  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  the  room  below, 

•  dnring  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the  school.    # 

The  pupils,  when  seated,  face  the  teacher^*  desks  and  platforms,whichoccapT 
the  space  berween  the  entrance  doors  of  each  nxyn. 

A  blackboard,  or  black  plaster  surface,  forty  feet  lon^.  and  five  broad,  ex- 
tends between  the  doors  leading  to  the  recitation  rooms,  which  are  also  Hned 
with  a  continuous  blackboard.  There  is  also  a  blackboani^  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  teachers' platform  in  the  k)werr6om,  and  two  of  smaller  di- 
mensions in  the  room  above,  a  part  of  the  space  being  occupied  by  \he  folftDikg 
doors  leading  to  the  library  and  apparafbs  room.  Twenty  chairs,  of  small  di- 
mensions and  sixteen  inches  in  height;  are  placed  around  eaoh  rftitation  room, 
thirteen  inches  apart  and  seven  inches  from  the  walls,  and  secure!?  fastewd  to 
the  floor.    A  clocl%  with  a  cireular  gilt  frame  and  eighteen-inch  dial  plate,  it 
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placed  oirer  the  teachers'  platform  in  each  school  room,  in  Aill  view  of  the  papils. 
A  ssmall  bell  is  also  placed  above  the  teachers'  platform  in  the  lower  room,  with 
a  wire  attached,  passing  to  the  desk  of  the  Principal,  in  the  room  above,  by 
-which  the  time  of  recesses,  change  of  recitation  classes,  Ace,  hte  signified  to 
themembers  of  the  lower  rooms. ' 

The  school-rooms  in  the  first  and  second  stories  ^re  50  feet  square,  and  13  feet 
in  height — to  each  of  which,  two  recitation  rooms  12  by  23  feet  are  attached. 
The  large  rooms  are  furnished  w,ilh  "  Kimball's  improved  School  Chairs  and 
Desks,"  placed  in  six  ranges,  extending  back  from  tDe  teachers'  platforms,  ten 
esks  ifgrming  a  range,  ana  two  chairs  attached  to  each  desk,  furnishing  accom- 
odations in  each  room  for  120  pupils — 60  of  etther  sex.  Ample  roon^  yet 
emains  in  front  of  these  range.s  to  increase  the  number  of  desks  when  the 
wants  of  the  school  demand  them.  .The  desks  are  four  feet  in  length  and  one 
foot  four  inches  in  br^dth,  constructed  of  cherry,  oiled  and  varnished.  The 
moderately  inclined  tops  str^Jixed  to  the  end  supporters,  and  the  openingii  for 
books  are  in  front  of  the  pupils.  Glass  inkstands  are  inserted  in  the  tops  of  the 
desks,  and  the  ink  protected  from  dust  and  the  action  of  the  atmospher%by 
mahogany  covers  turning  on  pivots.  The  chairs  are  constructed  with  seats 
of  l)as5wood,  hollowed,  and  backs  of  cherry,^  moulded  both  to  add  beahty  to 
the  fbrm  of  the  chair,  and  to  afibrd  support  and  comfort  to  the  occupants.  All 
are  neatly  stained  and  varnished,  ana  they,  as  well  as  the  desks,  rest  on  iron 
supporters,  firmly  screwed  to  the  floor.  • 

The  entire  upper  story  is  converted  into  a  hall,  being  twelve  feet  in  height  at 
the  walls,  rising  thence  in  an  arch  to  the  height  of  seventeen  feet.  This  is  ap- 
propriated to  reading,  and  declamation,  and  for  the  female  department  of  the 
.school,  todaily  recess,  and  calisthenic  exercises.  A  moderately  raised  platform 
is  located  at  one  end,  above  which  an  extended  blackboard  is  placed,  and  settees 
are  ranged  around  the  walls :  these,  properly  arranged,  together  with  the  settees 
from  the  lower  rooms,  which  are  easily  transported  above,  speedily  convert  the 
open  Hall  into  a  commodious  Lecture  room,— and  also  adapt  it  to  the  purposes 
of  public  examinations  and  exhibitions. 

In  each  of  the  two  entrance  rooms  are  placed  the  means  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort, — a  pump  of  the  most  approved  construction,  an  ample  sink,  two  Wash 
basins  with  towels,  glass  drinking  tumblers,  and  a  looking-glass.  Ranges  ot 
hooks  for  hats,  coats,  bonnets,  cloaks,  &c.,  extend  around  the  rooms,  and  are 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  pupils,  of  each  sex,  which  the 
capacity  of  the  house  will  acconmiodate.  In  the  girls'  room,  pairs  of  small 
iron  hooks  are  placed  directly  beneath  the  bonnet  hooks,  and  twelve  inches  from 
the  floor,  for  holding  the  over-shoes.  In  the  boys'  room,  boot-jacks  are  pro- 
vided to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  boots  for  slippers  when  they  enter  the  build- 
ing—an important  article,  ana  of  which  no  one  m  this  department  of  the  school 
is  destitute.  A  thin  planlr,  moderately  inclined  by  hollowing  (he  upper  side,  is 
placed  upon,  the  floor,  and  extends  around  the  walls  of.  the  room,  to  receive  the 
boots  and  convey  the  melted  ice  and  snow  from  them,  by  a  pipe,  beneath  the 
floor.  A  large  umbrella  stand  is  furnished  in  each  of  the  two  entrance  rooms, 
also  with  pipes  for  conveying  away  the  water.  Stools  are  secured  fi>  the  floors 
Ibr  convenience  ifl  exchanging  boot^,  shoes.  Ace.  Directly  onder  the  stairs  is  an 
oicNiuM  OATHBRUM — au  appropriate  vessel,  in  which  are  careftilly  deposited 
flhreds  of  paper,  and  whatever  comes  under  the  denomination  of  UUer  subject, 
of  course,  to  frequent  removal.  These  rooms,  in  common  with  the  oiners,  are 
ckrefhlly  warmecf.  *  The  waihscotins  of  the  entrance  rooms,  and  the  stair  case, 
is  formed  of  narrow  boards,  grooved  and  tonsued,  placed  perpendicularly,  ana 
crowned  with  a  simple  moulding.  Che  i^iling  of  the  stair  case  is  of  black 
walnut  A  paneled  wainscoting  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  basse  of  the 
windows,  extends  around  the  walls  of  the  remaining  rooms.  Alt  the  wood 
work,  incfnding  the  library  and  apparatus  cases, fs  neatly  painty,  oak-grained, 
.and  varnished.  The  teachers'  tables  are  mide  of  cherry,  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  two  feet%ur  inches  in  breadth,  with  three  drawers  in  each,  and  are  sup- 
ported on  eight  legs.  A  movable  writing  desk  of  the  same  matenal  is  placed- 
on  each.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  teachers'  desk  in' the  upper  room,  a  pi^o 
is  to  be  placed,  for  use  during  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the  sclfodt, 
'  and  for  the  use  of  the  yoimg  ladies  during  the  recesses.  Venetian  window  , 
blinds  with  rolling  ^ata,  are  placed  inside  the  windows,  and  being  of  a  slight ' 
bnjf  color,  they  modify  tjie  lignfc  without  imparting  a  sombre  hne  to  the  room.^ 
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The  building  !s  warmed  throughout  by  two  of  Hanks'  Impcoved  Air  Heatei^ 
placed  in  the  basement.  *    * 

The  ventilation  of  the  school-rooms,  or.  the  rapid  dischaigeof  the  air  wldch 
has  become  impare  by  respiration,  is  most  thoroughly  secured  in  conn^iion 
with  a  constant  mflux  of  pure  warm  air  from  the  furnaces,  by  discharging  ven- 
tiducts or  flues,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  building  at  the  part  of  the  rooms 
most  distant  from  the  registers  of  the  furnaces.  The  ventiducts  of  each  room 
are  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  carried  from  the  floor  entirely  separate 
to  the  Stationary  Top,  or  Ejector  above  the  roof.  The  openings  inta  the  ven- 
tiducbt,  both  at  the  top  and  l^ottom  of  the  room,  are  two  feet  square,  Ibid  are 
govemed  by  a  sliding  door  or  blind. 

A  flight  of  stone  steps' leads  to  the  front  and  main  entrance  of  the  building. 
The  architectural  entrance  is  of  simple  design,  fourteen  feet  in  width,  and 
twenty  feet  in  height.  All  the  parts  are  Wrought  fiom  dark  colored  stone,  and 
on  the^crowning  stone  of  the  entablature.  Public  Qioh  Scho'ol,  appears  in 
plain  and  prominent  relief.  Large  folding  doors,  with  sid6  and  top  lights,  close 
theAitrance.  '  • 

A  si4e  knob  commands  a  bell  suspended  in  the  Library  Room,  directly  behind 
the  Principal.  ^ 

A  broad  stone  walk  reaches  from  the  steps  to  the  street ;  flagging  walks  also 
ettend  from  thb  street  to  the  side  entrances  of  the  building,  and  tflence  to  the 
ootboildihgs. 

The  Library  contains  an  Encyclopedia,  the  most  approved  Dictionaries,  both 
Classical^and  English,  and  other  important  books  of  reference  for  the  use  of  the 
School,  together  with  selected  works  for  the  direct  professional  reading  of  the 
teachers.    •         . 

Several  educational  and  scientific' periodicals  are  furnished  to  the  School, 
and  which  at  the  end  of  each  year  will  form  additional  volumes  for  the  Library. 

Pelion's  and  Olney's,  together  with  Mitcheirs  new  series  of  outline  maps, 
published  by  J.  H.  Mather  ^  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  a  fourteen-inch  terres- 
trial globe,  aid  in  the  department  of  General  Geography. 

Msutison's  series  of  sixteen  astronomical  maps;  a  fourteen-inch  celestial 
globe ;  Vale's  improved  twenty-four-inch  celestial  globe  and  transparent  sphere : 
a  magic  lantern,  with  sets  of  slides,  containing  tturty  accurate  telescopic  and 
astronomical  views;  a  reflecting  telescope  of  five  feet  focal  distance,  with 
magnifying,  power  of  700,  and  Chamberiins  best  Tellurium,  aid  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Astronomy.    , 

Historical  maps,  charts,  &;c.,  an  Isothermal  chart,  and  set  of  laige  drawinn 
to  illustrate  the  anatomical  structure,  and  the  physiological  functions  of  the 
system,  will  be  procured. 

The  following  apparatus  has  already  been  procured  to  aid  in  illustrating  and 
demonstrating  in  the  studies  named : 

Mechinkm. — Set  of  meclianical  powers,  arranged  in  a  xj^ahogahy  frame, 
comprising  three  lenertf,  each  sixteen  inches  long.  Five  sets  of  brass  pulleys 
Strang  with  cord  and  properly  balanced.  Brass  weights  from  one  to  lixteen 
ounces.    Screw  and  lever  with  nut    Screw  as  an  inclined  plane.    Ship  ca|^ 

Sm.  Wheel  and  axle.  Wedge  ia  two  parts.  Inclined*  plane,  with  carriagiv 
ovable  fulernm  and  lever,  tor  combining  the  power  of  'screw  ind  lever. 
Machine  for  illustrating  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces— thirteen  ezpeii- 
imenni.  •  • 

pN4ituTics.— Air  Pump— frame  made  of  rose-wood  beautifully  poUshed — 
barrel  twelve  by  four  inches  inside ;  large  plate,  stop-cock,  and  bar^mete^  in 
vacuo,  and  .worked  with  a  ^lished  steel  lever  four  feet  in  length,  $85,00. 
Large  swelled,  nn«n-top  bell  gla&.  Several  ^lain  bell,  glassc^  of  smaller 
dimension.s.  Bell'glass  With  brass  cap  to  receiire  stop-cock.  Connf  ctor,  sliding 
iod«  6cc.  Revolving  jet  in  vacuo.  Bursting  squares  and  wire  guard  for  same. 
Condensing  chamber  and  condensing  ^auge.  Artificial  fountain,  with  exterior 
and  interior  jets.  Sheet  rabber  bag  in  vacuo,  illustrating  the  rarefaction  of 
confined  air  by  removing  the  pressure  of  the  external.  Mercury  tunnel  to  ex- 
hibit the  mercurial  shower,  porosity  of  wood,  pressure  of  tne  air,  and  also  the 
laminous  shower.    Guinea  and  feather  tube.  *  Philosophical  water  hammer. 
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air  and  specific  gravitv" apparatus.  Freezing  apparatus  with  thermomet^. 
Condensing  syflnge.  *  CfyliDdrical  open-top  bell  glasses,  Uiree  sizes.  Hand  and 
bladder  glass,  to  illustrate  atmospheric  pressure.  Bladder  cap,  with  cap  and 
stop-cock. '  Double  acting  exhauster  and  condenser.  Bra.ss  hemispherical  caps 
witn  handles,  stbp-cock  and'stand.  Apparatus  to  illustrate  th^  upward  pressu/e 
of  the  atmosphere.  Connecting  screws,  guar^  screws,  sliding  rod,  with  pack- 
ing screws  an^  l}inding  screws.  Flexible  hose  and  screw  conMectors.  Hydros 
een  ly)ttl^  Lead  hose  for  conducting  gases.  Floating  bulbs  for  condensafion. 
Sheet  rabber  and  sheet«nibber  bags.  Glass  bfeUs«and  stems  for  freezing  appa-  , 
ratos.  Pair  magnetic  swans.  Detonating  glass  rubes.  Wire  gauze,  to  illus- 
trate Davy's  safetjr  lamp. 

Hydrostatics.— ttrdrostatic  bellows,  with  glass  and  brass  tubes,  glass  tun- 
nels, weights,  &c.  Fair  of  working  models  of  the  forcing  and  lining  pump. 
Graduated  glass  jars  for  cubic  inches.  '  «    . 

El-ectricitt. — ^Electrical  machine,  24  inch  plate,  $50,0(K  Leyden  jar  of  four 
quarts.  Do.  do.  for  suspension  with  movable  rings  and  points.  Do.  do.  with 
sliding  discharger.  Electrometer  jar.'by  which  the  charee  may  be  measured^ 
&c.  Electri&batterieswith'six  four-quart  jars.  Slidii^,  oii^cting  rod.  Spiral 
spotted  tube.'  JointedMischarger,  glass  handfe.  Universal  discharger,  insu- 
lating sta^d.  Electric  bells*.  ^  Wax  cylinder.  Thunder  house  widi  fixtures. 
Gas  pistol.  Gas  generator  an'd  pl^tina.ignit^r,  four  quarts.  Longhaired  man. 
Electric  float  wheel  and  poii\t.  Abbe  Noloes'  globe.  Luminous  bell  glass. 
Electric  S.  Aurora  flask.  Electric  seasons  machine.  Elastic  rubber  ball. 
Ether  spoon.  Chamberlin's  cylindrical  gasometers,  for  oxygen  and  hydrogen, ' ' 
united,  forming  a  compound  blow  nipe,«960,00.  Iron  retort  for  oxygen  gas. 
Metallic  reflectocs  with  stand,  iron  nafl  a^d  stands  and  a  thermometer.  Glass* 
spirit  lamp.  Spirit  boiler  to  use  with  reflectors.  Dropping  tube.  Glass  tun- 
nel^ •  G  raduated  glass  hydrometer.  Flask  with  screw-c&p  admifting  thermom- 
eter.' Platina  and  copper  i^ndant  spoons.  Brass  pipe  for  blowing  gas  bubble^. . 
Hydrogen  gas  generator,  with  platina  sponge  for  lignting  a  long  detonating  jet 
Lamp  stand.  Flexible  hose  fbr  transferring  and  conducting  gases.  Stales  and 
weignts  for  chemical  purposes.  Pyrometer  with  two  lamps  and  rods.  Section 
mo&l  of  the  high«pressure  engine.  '     •  » 

•  Galvanic  Magnetic  and  Electro  Magnetic — Davis's  (ylindr^  battery. 
.  Steel  U  magi^et  and  armature.    Magnetic  needles  ancUtandls.    Electro  mag- 
net.   Electro  coil  and  hemispheric  magnets.    Terrestrial  helix.    Primary  coil  * 
and  handles^fot*  shocks.    Se^jarable  helics  for  analysis  of  shocks. 

OpTjps. — Models  of  the  human  eye  in  three  parts.  JF\g.  1st.  A  dissectible 
eye  four  inches  in  diameter,  showing  the  cornea,  iris,  ciliary  process,  choroi<t 
tonic,  crystalline  lens,'vitreou^  hiimor,  retina,  black  pigment,  optic  nerve,  &c. 
JF^.  ^d.  Showing  the  eye  in  its  socket,  with  the  mnscjes.  Fiff.  3^.  Tiie  ^e 
with  i%ys  of  lishl  passing  from  an  object  and  forming  tne  image  on  the  retina. 
The  object  and  the  image  movable,  shoWing  the  cause  of  lens  light,  short  sight, 
and  perfect  sight.  ■        *         ' 

An  oxy-hydrogen  microscope  will  soob  be  addediin  this  department 

With  the  above  apparatus  more  than  eight  hundred  experiments  caabe  per- 
formed. , 

For  th^  purpose  of  teaching  practical  surveying,  and  the  elements  of  en- 

-  '^ring,  a  Tneodolite,  of  approved  English  manufacture,  is  provided.    Cost 


Oth^r  app^atus  ^l  firom  time  to  time  be  added,  as  the  wants  of  the  School 
may  require.  ' 

Building  OmmUtee.'^A.  M.  Coluns,  D.  F.  Robinson,  T.  Bilknip,  J.  M« 
BuNCB,  W.  Peasb,  Jr.,  Edwasd  Button,  E.  D.  Tiffany. 
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FIf.  9— Obouitd  Plait,  Yard,  Babsxbmt,  te. 

■TRT 


A— Front  yard.     , 

B— Girls*  yard. 

C— Boys'  yard. 

D— Door. 

E— Boys'  entrance  B>oms. 

G — GirlsS  entrance  looms. 

F — Furnace.  f 

S— Stairs.  : 

W— Windows. 

P— Prices,  with  screen,  doors,  &c. 

X— Gates. 


a~Cold  air  4ucts. 

b— -Warm  air  ducts. 

c—Foul  air  duels  or  "v^entllating  Aaes. 

d— Smoke  pipe. 

€ — Pump,  sink.    • 

f— Umbrella  stand. 

9— Hollowed  plank  t#  Jeceive   wet 

boots,  overshoes,  SOt. 
o^Bins  for  hard  cpal,  charcoal,  tea 
]— Close  board  fence.  *  « 
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Fip.  3— Plan  op  First  Floor. 
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*  A — Front  entrance. 

B — Girlfe*  entrance.  4  '        ' 

C — ^Boys'  entrance. 

I— Centre  aisle,  eight  feet 

L— Aisle  between  each  range  of  seats  and  desks,  two  feet  foor  inches. 

K — Side  aisle,  four  feet  four  inches. 

M — Space  five  feet  wide.  ' 

.    T — Teachers'  platform  and  desk. 

Jft.— Recitation  rooms,  each  twenty-three*  feet  by  twelve;  furnished  wit^ 
twenty  chairs,  seven  inches  from  the  wall*and  thirteen  inches  aparu 

Gt— Libmry  and  apparatus,  from  eleven  feet  b;  fourteen  feet 

N-9-Himbairs  desk  and  two  chairs. 

O— Piano. 

r— Hot  air  registers. 

c—Ventilating  flue  or  foul  aft  duct.    N-^S|ettees.  t  . 
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.  Fig.  5.  Transverse  section^exl^bitiiilfhe  manner  in  *which  ihe  ventiducis  oj . 
hot  air  flues  are  carried  up  on  the  inside  ol*  the  vails,  under  tAe  roof,  All  ^ey 
disK^ane  into  the  St^jlpnarf  To[*or  Ejectot.    ,  i     '      *         * .  . 

Fig.  6.  Lateral  secuoff  of  the  yentidu9il  or  fouf  air  fltles,  shoi^ng  tr^  man- 
ner in  which  the. flues  are.psfcked  together  and<:arried  up  ^eparalelv  from  the 
floor  of  each  room  tmtil  they  discharge  into  the  QOthmon  Elector,  ^he  cut  does 
notlKpresent  properly  the  manner  in  whi^the  flu^  are  carried  under  and  oat 
oTtheroof.    .  ,  , 

•  •  • 

•f*ig.  7.    ^Uauks'  iMPROriD  Air  HbaTBr.  ^ 


..  t 
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llie  followiDg  description  and  notice  of*  Hanks*  Furnace  or  Im* 
proved  Air  Healer,  whi«h  has  w&rked  well  in  'the  High  School,  is 

taken  frotn  the  Circular  of  the  Patentee.  • 

t 

"  The  Air  Heater  is  set  in  the  cellar  or  basepient  snrroanded  by  a  danble  brick 
wail — each  four  inches  thick  and  four  inches  apart,  arched  over  the  top,  leav- 
ing a  door  in  the  rear,.of  sufficient  size  to  take  out  the  Heater— the  dipor  to  be 
dosed  with  two  thicknesses  of  tin  or  sheet  iron,  three  inches  apart.  At  the 
l}Ottom  of  the  wall,  ^irectl/under  the  pipes,  also  opposite  the  stove,  intmdnce 
a  supply  of  pure  air  from  outside  of  the  building— this  coming  in  contact  with 
the  heated  surfaces,  rises  rapidly  and  passes  off  into  tin  conductors  leading 
(roia  the  arch  over  the  Header,  to- the  apartments  intended  to  be  warmed. 

The  peculiar  improvement  and  operation  of  this  Apparatus  is,  that  the  heat, 
as  its  ten^ieraiUre  is  reduced^  pj^ses  doitn  into  pipes  of  a  still  lower  temperature, 
and  at*ihe  low.s\  passes  off  int«>  the  chimney.  The  air  to  be  -warmed,  is 
broiight/f5^dn  cont^citwith  the  pipes  and  conductors  of  the  i^i/7f5<  temperature, 
and  as  it  becomes  warm  and  rises,  is  brought  in  contact  with,  aad  rises  among 
pipes  of  a  temperature  t(rniinu.aUy.  ^A  rcg'uiarly  increasinsj:^  until  at  the  highest 
\\  passes  off-  in:o  conductors  leading  to  the  rooms  Thus  the  current  ofhealis 
directly  contrary  to  the  ^^trrentoimr  passing  into.the  apaitments. 

It  will  radiate  more  heat,  iriih  a  given  quantity  of  ftiel,  ahan  any  other  appa- 
F^ti^  now  in  use  lor  the  same  purpose.        •  *  •    ' 

It  is  perfectly  acces^ble  at  all  times,  and  may  be  cleared  of  ashes  and  soot 
either  when  in<>i^f  ration  or  not,  by  simply  dpening  the  door  pf  the  Radiator. 

All  the'coal  it  may  contain  can  al^#Bys  be  seen  by  looking  in  at  thfe  "  feeding 
door;"  thus  it  may  at  onde  be  known  if  the  quantiiy  and  quul\ty  of  the  coalis 
as  it  should*  be. 

It  is  so  coiistructeii  that  the  required  quantity  of  heat  can  always  be  had  and 
controlled,  diminished  or  increased  at  pleasiue,  wiih  a  corresponding  consump- 
tioa  oPlucl.'^        •  • 


Fig.  8L    Kimball's  Improved  Chairs'and  Dksk*. 
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Plan  and  Description  of  the  Free  Academy  in 'the  City  6f 

New  Yoiyc.  • 

The  Free  Academy  is  sitnated  on  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Ttirenty- third  street  and 
licxinffton  avenge,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  being  convenient  of  acc«&s 
from  all  the  great  thoroughfares.  The  style  of  archiieciure,  in  which^e  build- 
ing  is  erected,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  town*  halls  and  colleges  of  the^4tk  cen- 
tury, in  Eurbpe.  Thijj  style  attained  its  greatest  perfection  in  nhe  Low  Coon- 
tries,  and  especially  in  Belgium,  which  at  that  period  was  the  great  seat  of 
leamfti^,  S(;ience  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  great  centre  of  the  CQmm^cial 
enterprise  of  Europe.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  architeqi,  therefore,  apart  from 
the  economy  in  construction,  of  theijioihic  style,  when  properly  managed,  that 
this  style  would  be  ()eculiaily  ap{fj^priate  for  the  High  fcchoi>l  of  the  city  o( 
New  York,  and  was  a\sD  well  aaapted  to  the  materials  of  which  it  ^as  pro- 
posed to  construct  the  building,  many  pf  the* old  halls  and  colleges  being  built ' 
of  brick.  The  architect,  Mr.  Hen  wick,  of  New  York,  ii^  »' letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Educati<^n,  ifmaiks, 

"I  am  c(^fident  that  the  style  I  have  adopted  19^  at  the  same  time  the  strong- 
est, the  cheapest,*  and  the  one 'best  «idapfta  to  the  pfrposes^f  heat  and  ven- 
tilation, being  the  only  one,  except  the  Noilnan,  in  which  chimneys  and  flues 
become  ornamental,  and  a /oof  of  high  pitch,  necessary  for  external  beauty,- 
and  capable  of  being  ii^iersected  by  dormer  windows,  which  latter  will  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  buildmg  and  to  t)^e  convenience  of  lightii^  aod  ventilattng 
the  great  hall,  in  the  roof.  ^       •  •    •        ' 

"  A%  you  (the  Foard)  ^ave  proposed,  with  perfect  correctness,  to  make  the 
great  hall  in  thewGoihic  style,  for  it  can  be  in  r.o  other  orderf  plabed  in  such  a 
position  immediately  beneath  the  roof,  and  is  capable  of  being  made  highly.or-  . 
namental  in  such  a  place,  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  exterior  of  the  whole  build- 
.  ing  should<accord  with  it,  as, If  ii*wero  planned  in  nii>^ihersiy]e,  it  would  ap- 
"  pear  Inharmonious,  and  therefore  produce  an  unpleasant  eifecion  the  mind  by 
Its  incongruity.  TJie  helgtit  of  the  building,  too,  the  great  pitch  of  the  roof,  and 
Ihe  numerous  chimneys  and  ventilating  flues  necessary  to  render  the  arrange- 
ment perfect,  would  entirely  precltidd  the  adoption  of  the  Grecian,  Roman;  or 
moclem  Italian  styles,  with  any  good  effeci,  apart  from  their  being-much  more 
expensive,  gnd  less  beautiful.  ^        • 

"  1  have  entered  at  length  into  the  reasons  which  guided  me  in  the  adoption 
of  a  style  for  the  building,  because  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  expensive,  and 
therefore  improper  for  such  an  tnslituiion.  You  will  at  once  perceivg  the  gr^at 
streifttM  which,tHe  buttresses  imnart  to^the  build  jp°^  and  the  Aisequent  reduc- 
..lion  m  the  thickness  of  the  wail*  These  buttresses  -will  also  serve  fdr  ventila- 
ting flues, ^which  ii^such  a  building  should  be  of  lar^e^ize,  irf  order  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  posspble,  any  friction  fioin  intcjfering  with  ihe  passag^  of  the  currents 
'    of  air,  an  end  which  can  only  be  attained  bv  large  and  smooth  flues." 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  as.  follows :    The  length  of  the  building, 
exclusive^f  all  projections,  is  12.5  feet,  and  Uip  breadth  8<)Teel.    Theheigh^^to 
the  eaves,  65  feet,  and  to  the  top  of  the  gable,  1(X)  feet.    The  height  of  the  tow- 
*  ere,  110  feet  ,  ,  • 

•  '^The  building  is  divided  into  a  basement,  three  stories,  and  a  great  hall  und^ 
the  roof  The  basenocnt  is  nine  feel  in  height,  and  is  arched  to  aflbrd  grotmd 
for  ej^rcise  in  bad  wjeather.  Ingt,  also,  are  the  janitors'  lodgings,  the  chemical 
*laboraiory,  arfli  the  closets  for  the  hats  and  clothes  of  the  students.  The  first,  • 
second  and  third  stories  are  mvided  into  four  great  rooms  by  two  wide,  spacioqa 
halls,  which  are  carped  through  the  centre  of  the  building  longitudinallywind 
transversely.  Two  of  these  room%  on  each  floor,  are  agyin  divided,  afibrdinr 
smaller  rooms  for  recitaiilon,  &c.  '  Above  these  stories  is  the  great  hall,  1% 
feet  Igng  by  60 feet  in  breadth,  divided  by  the  king  and  queen  nosts  of  tift  root, 
which  are  made  ornamental,  into  three  aisled,  t^e  centre  one  of  which  is  49  feet 
in  height,  and  the  two  side  aisles  each  20  feet  in  height  Tne  ceiling  of  this 
room  is  of  wood  immediately  under  the  roof,  of  which  it  forms  pari;,  and  it  is 
ornamented  with  carved  ribs  of  wood,  in  the  manner  of  the  old  college  halls  tt 
Oxfoixl  and  Cambrid^.  It  is  li^htea  by  windows  at  th»  ends  and  by  dotmen 
in  the  roof,  and  when  finished,  vill  probably  be  the  largest  and  fidest  collegiate 
bal.  m  this  coimtry.    •  •  * 

The  expense  of  the  boildlDg,  complete,  with6«it  the  ibmitnre,  will  be^ldjOOO 
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•  •  • 

•  The  Free  Academy  of  the  city  .of  New  Yor)L  was  established  by 
*,  the  Board  of  Education,  ip  1847,  in  pursuance  of  authority  grantM 
by  the  Legislature  on  the  memorial  of /the  Board,  and  on  ccMiditioii 
^at  the  questisn  of  its  estabhshment  should  be  submitted  to  tha 
people  of  the*  city,  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  gii4n  should  be  in 
favsr  <^.the  proposition.  The  question  was  so  submitted  on  the  first 
Monday  of  3une,  1847,  and  19,904  votes  were  ^ven  inYavor  of -the 
same  to  3,409  against.*  The  act  of  the  Legislature  autHorizad  the 
BoLrd  to  erect  a  l^lding  at  an  expense  of  $50,000,  and* to  raise  by 
•  tax  annually  for  ils  support,  the  sum  of.  920,000,  exclusive  of  a  pro^ 
portiop  of  th»  StUte  Literatute  Funa,^nd  any  other  means  from  other 

•  sources  than  those,  of  taxation.  Admission  intd  the  Academy  is  con-w 
fined  to  those  vdi^*  have  been  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
The  char^^cte^  and  desigi).  of  this  insfhutipn  mtiy  be  gathered  from 
the  following  extracts  from  the.Memprial  of  the  Bojird:-*- 

".It  cannot  be^denied  that  the  unavoidable  expense  of  a  regolnr  course  of  ed- 
.  acation'  at  this  time,  is  greater  than  can  be  bom^  by  the  heads  of  families  in 
this  city  pursuing  the  various  trades  and  occupations,  whose  business  occupies 
tlte  CTcat  mass  q?  the  people. 

"If  the  number  of »highly  edacatedJhifo  can,  with  a  trivial  9ddilioQ  to  the 
public  expense,  be  .greatly  multiplied;  if  tfiese  bene^ts  can  be  rendere<>  acces- 

•  sible  to  the  grea^mass  o(  young  men  who  cannot  now  indulge  the  hope  of  en* 
.*  joying  them  at  all,  if  pecuniary  inablKty  to  defray  the  present  expenses  of  a 

collegiate  education  cap  cease  to  be  a  barrier  to' the  acquisition  or  it,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  expect  that  in  a  brief  period  the  nsmber  liberally  educated  in  this 
city  will  be  increased  at  least  four-iold.  •         * 

*'  One  of  the  important  objects  designed  to  be  setured  by  establishing  a  Free 
Academy,  is  to  brmg  the  advantages  of  the'best  education  that*  any  school  in 
our  Country  can  give,  within  the  reach  of  ^\  (he  chilcken  of  the  city  whose  gp- 
nius,  capaoity,  and  desire  of  attainment  are  such  as  to  render  it  reasonably  cer- 
tain tha r  they  may  betnade.  and  by  such  means  would  become,  eminently  use- 
ful to  society.  ,  •. 

•"  The  permanency  oC  our  free  institutions,  the  future  state  oC  society,  the  ex- 
uaat  to  \v^ich  the  laws  of  the  country  will  be  regarded,  and  social  (^niet  and  or- 
der preserved^ depend  essent^Uy  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligemie  of  the  people. 

"It  is* believed  that  a  Ift^ral  educaflon  of^he  largest  pijictieable  nniubeBof* 
the  young  men  who  may  propoi^e  to  seek  the  means  of  subsistence  in  agricul- 
ture, mechanical,  or  omer  productive  occupations,  would  Exercise  a  genjal  in- 
fluencempon  all  the' varied  relationsof  social  and  political  life:  and  that  such 
an  education  would  not  tend  to  dissaii^fy  them  with  such  pursuits. 

^One  object  otthe  proposed  Fjee  Institution  is-  to  create  im  addidonal  inter- 
est in,  and  more  completely  fopulariz^  the  Common  Schools.  It  is  believed 
tlBt  they  will  be  reerarded  with  additional  tavor,  and  attended  with  increase , 
satisfaction,  when  the  pupils  and  their  parents  feel  that  the  children  who  hsvf 
received  their  primary  education  in  these  schools,  can^be  admitted  to  all  the 
benefits  and  advantages  famished  by  the  bG|t  endowed  c{>llege  in  the  state, 
.  wiUiout  any  expense  whatever.  It  is  belieTCd  that  such  an  imitituiion  as  the 
proposed  Free  Academy  is  designed  to  be,  in  addition  to  .the  great  benefits  it 
wiU  confer  by  annually  graduating  a  large  number  of  highly  educated  young 
.  men,  destined  to  pursue  some  of  all  the  various  pursuits  of  life,  would  stimi»- 
hite  tens  of  thousandl,  who  might  never  enter  this  academy,  to  additional  indus- 
try and  greater  advahces  while  in  the  common  schbols.  The  certainty  to  a 
jroulff  man  of  eood  abilities^  and  desirous  of  making  large  acqnisitibns  in 
Knowledge,  of  Iraving  the  opportunity  of  gaining  as  exten.sive  an  Question  as 
can  be  acquired  in  any  instimtion  in  the  iState,  if  his  parents  can  only  ftimi^ 
kim  the/neans  to  subsi^  at  home,  is  in  the  highest  degree  cheering^  while  the 
certainty  that  the  limited '>ean4ngs  of  his  parents  will  preclude  him,  in  the  ex% 
Isting  state  of  things,  from  having  any  such  advantages,  tends  to  repress  all 
such  merous  aspirations,  paralyze  effort,  an^revent  the  full  development  of 
hitf  M>ility  to  become  extensively  useful  to  the  class  in  which  his  lot  may  be 
'  cast,  or  to  society  at  large." 
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A.  I»x)n  or  brick  asJi-pil." 

B.  Ash-pil  door. 

C.  Pot,    or    coal    Barncr, 

with    or  without  soef- 
stofU!  lining. 

D.  Fire  chamber. 

E.  Lower    half  of  tubular 

dram. 

F.  Elliptical  tubes. 

G.  Upper  'half  of  tubular 

drum. 
H.  Top  of  tubular  drum. 
I.    Cap  and  smoke-pipe. 
K.  Flat  radiator. 
L.  Water  basin   or  e\rapo- 

rator. 
M.  Smoke  pipe  to  chimney. 
N.  Conductors  of  hot  air. 
N.  Cold  air  conductor  aad 

chamber. 
P.  Feed  door. 
Ct,  Hot  air  chamber. 
R.  Damper  in  globe   with 

rod  attached. 
S.  Pendulum      valw     for 

cleaning. 

-+-  Shows    the  dirce- 

tion  of  the  currents  of 

hot  or  cold  air. 


Ftf .  3.— CULVBB't  FURNACB. 


FREE  A.CADEMT,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  mode  of  warming  and  ventilating  the  several  apartments  of  the  Free 
Academy  can  be  easily  anderstood  by  cuDSulting  Figures  2,  3  and  4.  Four  of 
Culver's  furnaces  are  set  in  the  basement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  large  quantity 
of  fresh  air  from  out  of  doors,  af^er  b^ing  warmed  by  these  furnaces,  is  carried 
ap  to  the  several  stories  by  pipes  in  the  division  walls,  (Fig.  2,)  and  is  admitted 
into  the  rooms  at  a  convenient  point,  as  indicated  in  Figuies  5  and  6.  The  air 
of  each  room,  as  it  becomes  vitiated  by  respiration,  is  discharged  by  openings 
near  the  ceiling  into  the  buttresses,  which  are  constructed  hollow  and  finished 
smooth,  so  as  to  constitute  large  ventilating  fiuf  s.  Each  opening  is  fitted  with 
one  of  Culver's  Ventilators  or  Registers,  with  cords  attached,  by  which  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  opening  for  the  dif^cnarge  of  vitiated  air  can  be  enlarged  and  di- 
minished at  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher.  The  practical  working  of  the  furnaces 
and  flues  for  ventilation,  secures  the  object  aimed  at;— a  genial  and  pure  atmos- 
phere at  all  times. 


Basembmt  Floor. 


The  above  cut  gives  an  incorrect  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  bat  a 
good  idea  of  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  basement  story. 
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Fio  6.— Plan  op  First  Stort. 


The  aaihor  of  this  treatise  has  not  been  furnished  with  descriptions  of  this 
and  the  following  plan,  but  a  general  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  room 
can  be  obtained  from  the  cuts  themselves,  and  from  the  description  on  page 
232.  The  building  contains  more  accommodations  than  any  similar  stnic- 
ture  in  any  of  our  large  cities,  according  to  the  cost 
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Flf.  6 — Plan  or  Ssco.fo  Sroitr. 
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Apparatus  for  Warmino. 


The  thorough  ventflation,  the  conirtant  and  regolar  change  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  8chool-room  cannot  be  secured  by  simply  providing  flues  or 
openings,  however  judicioasly  constructed  and  placed,  for  the  escape  of 
the  air  which  has  become  impure  from  the  process  of  breathing  or  other 
causes.  These  flues  will  not  work  satisfactorily,  unless  a  mode  of  warm- 
ing the  room  is  adopted  by  which  a  large  supply  of  pure  fresh  air,  properly 
heated,  is  flowing  in  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  is  escaping  by  meanfi> 
of  the  flues.  Among  the  various  modes  of  warming  school-fooms  and  public 
halls,  which  we- have  seen  in  full  and  successful  operation,  we  select  a  few. 
in  addition  to' those  described  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  as  worthy  of  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  committees  aiKl  others,  who  are  looking  round  for  a 
heating  apparatus.  We  shall  use  the  cuts  and  description  by  which  the 
patentees  and  venders  have»cho8en  to  make  their  several  modes  of  warm- 
ing known  to  the  public,  without  intending  to  decide  on  the  relative 
merits  of  any  ohe  mode. 

Culver's  Hot- Air  Furnace. 

Patbnted  and  Manttpactitrbd  by  Culvkb  de  Co-i  52  Cuff^trbkt,  Nbw  Youc. 

Culver's  Hot-Air  Furnace,  as  described  in  the  following  diagram  and 
explanations,  is  intended  for  hard  coat,  to  be  set  in  double  walls  of  brick 
masonry  in  cellar  or  basement,  below  the  rooms  to  be  wanned. 

Figure  1. 


A.  Iron  or  Brick  Ash  Pit 

B.  Ash  Pit  door. 

C.  Pol,    or    coal    Bamer, 

wiih  or  without  soap- 
stone  lining. 

D.  Fire  Chamher. 

£.  Lower  half  of  TobnUr 
dram. 

F.  Elliptical  tubes. 

G.  Upper  half  of  TubnUr 

drum. 

H.  Top  of  Tubular  dnraL 

I.    Cap  and  smoire  pipe. 

K.  Flat  Radiator. 

L.  Water  ba:ion  or  evapo- 
rator. 

M.  Smoke  pipe  to  chimney. 

N.  Conductors  of  Hot  Air. 

O.  Cold  air  condnctor  and 
*    chamber. 

P.  Feed  dopr. 

a.  Hot-Air  chamber. 

R.  Damper  in  globe  with 
rod  attached. 

S.  Pendulum    valve    for 
cleaning.     . 
— f-  Shows  the  direc- 
tion of  the  eurreats  of 
hot  or  coki  air. 


CULVEn  8  FURNACE. 
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Calver  &  Co.  also  make,  and  put  np,  varioas  sizes  of  Portable  Famaees,  with 
metallic  cov^riags,  suitable  for  counting  rooms,  stores,  school- rooms  and  small 
houses,  wanning  the  rooms  in  which  they  stand,  as  well  as  others  in  the  same 
bdilding,  and  they  can  be  removed  in  summer  as  conveniently  as  stoves. 


Figure  a. 


Figurv  3. 


Figure  2  represents  a  section  of  large  size  Portable  Furnace  or  double  cas- 
ings of  sheet  iron  or  zinc.    The  same  letters  for  reference  are  used  as  in  Fig.  1. 

Figure  3  represents  a  smaller  size  Portable  Furnace,  wlih  two  metal  cover- 
ings and  an  evaporating  dish  standing  upon  the  top  of  the  dium. 

The  peculiarities  and  advantages  of  the  Furtiace  are  thus  set  fortli: 

1.  Its  compact,  convenient  and  beautiful  form. 

3.  Its  great  dwability ;  being  in  all  its  parts  of  cast  iron,  set  within  walls  of 
brick  masonry.  The  pot  or  burner  bein^  whole,  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
more  durable  than  those  made  of  rings  or  segments,  and  entirely  prevents  the 
admission  of  gas  into  the  hot-air  chamber. 

3.  The  great  radiating  surfaces  of  this  Furnace  exceed  those  of  any  other, 
and  being  neariy  all  perpendicular,  and  so  arranged  as  to  afford  no  chance  for 
the  soot,  light  coal  ashes  or  dust  to  collect  on  the  plates  and  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  heat  through  them;  for  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  thinking  mind, 
that  if  a  radiating  surface  is  of  a  zig-zag.  or  any  other  form  that  preventA  the 
descent  of  dust  or  soot  in  a  perpendicular  line,  it' will  certainly  collect  dust  upon 
it,  and  just  so  much  surface  thus covere'  s  destroyed  for  radiating  purpo.scs, 
and  in  the  $ame  projportion  will  a  greatei  consumption  of  fuel  be  required  to 
produce  a  given  result. 

These  furnaces  are  so  constructed  that  heat  aits  actively  upon  those  surfaces 
within^  and  produces  the  immediate  and  poweriul  heating  of  the  cold  air  that 
is  admitted  to  the  outer  surface  (h)m  the  atmosphere,  through  the  tubes  for  that 
purpose. 

4.  The  great  economy  in  'he  use  of  fuel,  making  and  controlling  more  heat 
than  bv  any  other  process  of  usiog  it. 

5.  The^t7»^  of  this  Furnace  are  so  constructed  that  the  expansion  and  con* 
tnetion  of  the  metal  cannot  open  them  to  admit  gas  into  the  hot-air  chamber, 
and  it  can  be  cleaned  of  soot  and  ashes  easily,  without  the  necessity  of  taking 
down  or  breaking  a  joint;  its  action  i^  simple,  as  easily  understood  and 
managed  as  a  cylinder  stove,  and  as  readily  repaired  and  kept  in  order,  and  the 
manner  of  *'  removing  the  deposits"  is  entirely  novel  and  most  eflSdent. 

6.  The  constant  current,  ot  the  pure  atmosphere  inU)  the  air  chamber,  witk 
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thie  evaporation  Tor  temiwriDg  it  to  any  degree  of  humidity,  gives  a  fine  healtli- 
ful  ventilation,  and  a  soft  summer  lemperaiure)  suited  to  the  most. delicate  con- 
stitution, and  without  injury  to  the  building  or  furniture. 
.  The  above  described  Air  Heaters  are  manufactured  and  sold,  wholesale  and 
retail,  by  Culver  &  Co.,  who,  when  required,  set  them  in  double  walls  of  brick 
masonry,  with  cast  iron  smoke  pipe  to  chimneys,  and  conductors  of  hot  air^  of 
double  cross  tin,  terminating  wild  registers  in  the  rooms,  and  secured  safely 
ftom  fire  by.  tin  or  soap-ston%  linings. 

F^re  4. 


Figure  4  represents  patterns  of  scroll  work  Registers  manufactured  by  Culver 
&  Co.,  and  put  in  wiln  their  furnaces  if  desired.  The  registers  have  valves 
under  the  surface,  which  are  easily  controlled  by  means  of  the  star  centers. 
They  can  be  used  for  ventilating  purposes  as  well  as  for  admitting  warm  air. 

The  following  directions  are  given  in  Culver  &  Co.'s  Circular  for  the 
use  of  their  Furnace. 

Directions  for  Use. — In  kindling  the  fire,  the  valve  should  be  opened  bv 
drawing  out  the  Damper  Rod  R,  so  as  to  let  the  smoke  pass  directly  througn 
smoke  pipe  M  to  chimney. 

Shavings,  pine  wood,  or  charcoal,  should  be  thrown  into  the  pot  or  coal  burner 
C,  and  when  well  ignited,  put  in  about  half  a  hod  of  coal,  ahd  as  soon  as  it  also 
becomes  ignited,  fill  the  pot  two  thirds  full  of  coal,  and  push  the  damper  R  partly 
in,  so  as  to  regulate  the  araught  and  heat  as  may  be  necessary.  The  valve  mat 
be  entirel/closed,  if  need  be,  so  as  to  retain  the  heat,  making  it  to  pass  through 
the  Flat  Radiator  K. 

In  moderate  weather,  when  little  heat  is  wanted,  put  two.shovels  fVill  of  ashes 
on  the  centre  of  the  fire,  and  by  regulating  the  draught,  you  can  make  one  fire 
last  24  hours  wipiont  any  alteration ;  and  when  you  wish  to  renew  the  fire, 
poke  out  a  portion'  of  the  ashes,  and  put  on  fresh  coal,  without  turning  the  grate. 

In  cold  weather,  however,  to  secure  a  brisk  fire,  the  crank  should  be  turned 
so  as  to  empty  the  pot  entirely  of  ashes,  and  commence  a  new  fire  at  least  once 
in  24  hours. 

When  there  is  too  much  heat  generated,  the  ash-pit  door,  B,  should  be  closed 
entirely,  and  the  damper  rod  partly  drawn  out,  and  if  this  is  not  sufficient,  the 
Register  in  feed-door  P  may  be  opiened ;  the  heat  in  the  diff*erent  rooms  may  be 
related  by  opening  or  closing  the  Registers ;  all  the  Re^'sters  however  should 
never  be  closed  it  the  same  time,  unless  the  water  door  is  opened  to  let  out  the 
hot  air.  '   . 

The  cold-air  sondactor,  O,  should  always  be  open  when  th^  Furnace  is  in 
operation. 
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pLJkNS  AND  Descriptions  of  thk  Public  School-Houses  m 

P&OVIDENCE,   R.  I. 

•  Bt  an  ordinance  of  the  City  Council  of  Prondence,  in  tLe 
spring  of  1838,  the  public  schools  were  reorganized,  and  provision, 
was  made  for  a  liberal  course  of  instruction,  in  schools  of  different 
grades,  for  all  tbe  children  of  the  city.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  school-houses  then  occupied  by 
the  public  schools,  and  report  what  alterations,  improvements,  and 
additional  accommodations  were  required.  This  committee,  afler  a 
full  investigation,  reported  in  favor  of  building  new  school-'hous^Si 
on  large  and  eligible  sites,  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Afler  a 
further  report  from  a  subrcommittee,  who  had  visited  Boston,  Salem, 
Lowell,  and  New  Bedford,  for  the  purpose  of  examining -the  latest 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  school-houses,  and  the  style  and 
arrangements  of  seats  and  desks,  plans  for  the  different  grades  of 
schools  were  determined  on,  and  the  committee  were  authorized  to 
purchase  such  new  sites  as  should  be  required,  and  '*  to  erect  such 
new  school-houses  as  maybe  necessary  to  carry  into  full  operation'' 
the  new  ordinance.  This  committee  acted  with  great  dnscretion, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  wise  regard  to  the  accommodations  of 
the  public  schools ;  and  the  result  was,  that,  at  the  close  of  their 
work  in  1842,  no  city  in  the  United  States  could  show  so  many 
public  school-houses,  uniformly  well  built,  with  most  of  the  latest 
improvements,  as  Providence. 

Since  1842,  great  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  this 
class  of  buildings,  in  many  of  the  large  cities  an4  villages  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  well  as  in  the  large  districts  of  Rhode  Island ;  and  it 
is  feared,  that,  in  respect  to  ventilation,  size  of  recitation  rooms,  and 
suitable  accommodation  for  hats  and  outer  garments,  the  public 
school-houses  of  Providence  can  no  longer  claim  that;  superiority 
in  school  architecture  which  has  been  heretofore  Very  generally, 
and  most  justly,  accorded  to  them. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Building  Committee  to  the  City  Cdpncfl, 
giving  the  details  of  their  proceedings  and  expenditures,  it  appears 
that  they  expended  in  the  purchase  of  lots  and  the  erection  of 
buildings,  $100,060.92.     Since   this   committee   completed  4heir. 
duties,  ten  new  houses  have  been  erected,  making  the  aggregate 
amount  invested  by  the  city  in  school-houses,  lots,  and  furniture 
about  $150,000.     The  following  plans  and  descriptions  of  these  \ 
houses  are  taken,  with  permission,  from  the  Report  of  Nathan 
Bishop,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Providence 
dated  August,  184& 
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Primary  School-Houses. 

Thbsk  buildings  are  located  in  different  parts  of  ihe.cit]^,  and  are  designed 
for  ihe  accommcSation  of  children  from  four  to  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  or 
until  they  are  prepared  to  enter  the  intermediate  schools. 


No.  lr-Vi«w  of  a  Primiiy  Sehool-HooM. 


These  school-houses  stand  back  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  ijom  the  line  of 
the  street,  and  near  the  center  of  lots^ varying  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet 
in  breadth,  and  from  one.  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twentv  feet  in  lensfth. 
Each  lot  is  inclosed  by  a  neat  and  bubstantial  fence,  six  feet  high,  and  is 
divided  into  two  yards — one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls — with  suitable 
out-buildings,  shade  trees,  and  shrubbery. 

These  houses  are  each  forty  feet  long  by  thirty-three  feet  wide,  with  twelve- 
feet  posts,  built  of  wood,  in  a  plain,  substantial  n^anner,  and,  with  the  fences, 
arepainted  white,  .presenting  a  neat  and  attractive  exterior. 

Tne  entrance  is  mto  a  lobby  [A]  and  thence  into  an  .open  area,  where  stands 
the  stove*  [a J.  A  portion  of  the  lobby  is  appropriated  to  bins  for  charcoal  \c] 
and  anthracite [^],  which  is  the  fuel  used  in  all  the  schools;  the  remainder [Bj 
is  occupied  by  a  sink,  and  as  depositories  for  brooms,  brushes,  &c.  Each 
room  is  arched,  thereby  necurine  an  average  height  of  thirteen  feet,  with  an 
opening  in  the  center  of  the  arch,  two  feet  in  diameter,  for  ventilation.  The 
ventilator  is  controlled  by  a  cord  passing  over  a  pnlley,  and  descending  into 
the  room  near  the  teacher's  desk  [b].  In  each  end  of  the  attic  is  a  circular 
window,  which,  turning  on  an  axis,  can  be  opened  and  closed  by  coids,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ventilator. 
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No.  S.— Intacior  of  a  Primary  Sehool-HouMw 


The  teacher's  platform  [C]  is  fire  feet  wide,  twenty  feet  long,  and 
inches  high,  with  a  blaclc-Doard  ten  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide  on  the  wall 
in  the  rear. 

The  floor  is  of  inch  and  a  half  plank,  tongned  and  nooTed;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  warmth  and  firmness,  and  avoiding  noise,  is  laid  o» 
cement. 

The  windows,  eleven  in  nmnber,  of  twenty-foar  Hghts,  of  seven  by  nine 
glass,  are  hung  with  weights,  and  fomished  with  Inside  bHnds.  The  sides  oi 
Uie  room  and  entries  are  ceiled  all  roond  with  wood  as  high  as  the  window- 
sills,  which  are  four  feet  fipon  the  floor.  The  rest  of  the  waBs  are  plastered, 
and  covered  with  white  hard  finish.    Each  room  is  provided  with  sixty  seal» 

Ss]  and  desks  [^],  placed  in  six  ranges;  each  ranee  containing  ten  seats  and 
leeks,  of  three  difierent  sizes,  and  each  seat  and  desk  aceonuBodating  two 
scholars,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  aIL 

The  center  aisle  is  three  feet  ana  a  half  wide,  and  each  oCthe  others  about 
two  feet 

The  desks  are  over  three  feet  kmg,  by  sixteen  inches  wide,  with  a  shelf 
beneath  for  books.  The  opper  surface  of  the  desk  [a]^  eJipept  aboot  t«» 
ifiches  at  the  top  p],  dopes  one  inch  and  a*half  in  a  foot. 
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No  3.^yiew  of  Top  of  a  Desk,  and  Sectional  View  of  Primaiy  Beats  and  Diiki. 

The  front  of  the  desk,  conititating  the  back  of  the  next  seat,  slopes  one 
inch  in  a  foot.  The  seat  also  inclines  a  very  little  from  the  edge.  Tne  seats 
are  of  four  difierent  sizes,  varying  from  seven  to  ten  inches  wide,  and  from 
nine  to  fourteen  inches  in  height,  the  lowest  being  nearest  the  teacher's 
platform. 


Intermediate  School-Hodses. 


All  the  buildings  of  this  class  are  two  stories  high,  affording  accommoda- 
tions for  two  schools,  a  primary  and  an  intermediate.  These  houses  are 
generally  in  pleasant  situauons,  on  lai^e  lots,  varying  in  size  from  one  hundred 
Ktt  wide  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  by 
t^o  hundred  feet. 

Rows  of  shade  trees,  consisting  of  elms,  lindens,  and  maples,  are  planted 
along  the  side-walks  and  the  fences  inclosing  the  yards;  and  evergreens,  the 
mountain  ash,  and  other  ornamental  trees,  are  placed  within  the  inclosnres. 

These  houses  are  forty-four  feet  long,  by  thirty-three  feet  wide.  Some  of 
them  are  built  of  wood,  the  remainder  of  brick,  and  all  in  a  tasteM  and 
substantial  style. 

The  rooms  are  large,  and  easily  ventilated,  being  twelve  feet  in  the  clear, 
with  large  openings  in  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  room,  and  on  the  sides  in  the 
lower  room,  leading  into  flues  in  the  walls,  which  conduct  the  foul  air  into  the 
attic,  from  which  it  escapes  at  circular  windows  in  the  ^bles  of  the  buildings. 
These  flues  and  windows  can  be  opened  and  closed  by  cords  passing  over 
pulleys,  and  descending  into  the  rooms  below,  where  the  teachers  can  c<mtroi 
them  with  ease. 


of  VenUlaton. 


In  this  cut,  the  cord  ft],  passing  over  the  pulley  [i],  raising  [h],  hung 
I^^P^  *^  \jg]i  opsns  whollv  or  parually  the  ventilator  {/],  a  circular  apert^. 
diree  feet  in  diuneter.    The  plan  of  ventilating  the  lower  rooms  is  shown  on 


on 
aperture 
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the  other  part  of  the  diagram,  in  which  [a]  represents  a  cord  ntnnlng  over  a 
pnlley,  and  attached  to  [cY  a  board  three  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide,  opening 
the  space  between  [b],  the  top  of  the  lower  room,  and  [d]^  the  floor  of  the 
upper,  leading  into  the  flue  [f  1,  ascending  to  the  attic. 

The  windows,  nine  in  number  in  each  school-room,  of  twelve  lights,  often 
by  sixteen  dass,  are  hnng  with  weights,  so  as  to  be  easily  opened  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  famished  with  Venetian  blinds  inside,  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
light  admitted. 

The  floors  are  of  hard  pine  boards,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  about  six 
inches  wide,  tongoed  and  grooved,  and  laid  on  mortar,  as  a  protection  against 
fire,  for  the  prevention  of  noise,  and  to  secure  warmth  and  ormness.  All  the 
rooms,  entries,  and  stairways  are  ceiled  up  with  matched  boards  about  four 
feet,  as  high  as  the  window-sills.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  wails  are 
plastered,  and  coated  with  white  hard  finish. 


No.  6.— IntBrior  of  ao  Intonnedlate  BchooMIooM. 

The  walls  of  some  of  these  buildings  are  solid  stone-work,  faced  with 
brick:  others  are  built  with  doable  brick  walls,  as  above  shown,  connected  by 
ties  of  iron  or  brick. 
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As  the  rooms  ia  the  lover  stories  of  this  class  of  buildings  are  appropriated 
to  primary  schools,  and  are  furnished  in  the  same  maimer  as  those  already 
described,  the  preceding  cut  is  in  tended  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing on  the  fint  floor  only  the  improvements  on  the  former  plan,  and,  on  the 
weamd^  the  whole  view  of  a  room  for  an  intermediate  school 

The  steps  [a,  a,  a\  are  broad,  granite  blocks,  with  scraper^  on  each  end. 
The  aide  doprs  [A,  A],  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls,  leaa  into  entries,  eight 
feet  by  ten,  from  which  the  pupils  of  the  primary  schools  pass  through  the 
doors  [6,  B]  into  the  main  rooms,  which  diner  from  those  above  described,  in 
having  a  space  [o,  <>],  two  feet  wide,  on  the  back  part  of  the  room^,  for  reading 
and  other  class  exercises;  and  the  recitation-room,  [D],  another  valuable 
improvement,  as  it  avoids  the  confusion  arising  from  having  two  recitations  in 
one  room  at  ihe  same  time. 

The  flight  of  stairs  in  each  entry,  commencing  at  the  points  [R,  R],  and 
ascending  in  the  direction  of  [1, 2, 3],  lands  on  the  open  space  [P]  in  the  upper 
entry,  from  which  the  pupils  pass  through  the  doors  [C,  C]  into  the  school- 
room. 

Coal-bins  and  convenient  closets,  for  brooms,  brushes,  &c.,  are  built  under 
the  stairs,  in  the  lower  entries;  and  similar  closets,  for  the  same  purposes,  are 
provided  in  the  upper  entries. 

The  large  area  [H,  H],  thirt}*^  feet  long  by  seven  wide,  is  the  same  in  both 
the  rooms,  and  is  occupied  by  the  principal  teacher  in  each  school,  for  such 
class  exercises  as  may  be  more  conveniently  managed  there  than  in  the  other 
place  [0, 0],  left  for  the  same  purpose.  The  position  of  the  stove  [n]  is  such  as 
not  to  render  it  uncomfortably  warm  on  the  front  seats,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  classes  through  the  door  [G]  into  the 
recitation-room  [D],  which  is  fourteen  feet  by  ten,  and,  like  all  the  school- 
fooms.  furnished  with  black-boards.  The  lower  room  is  lighted  by  a  window 
over  the  front  door,  and  by  the  side-ligl^ts ;  and  the  upper  one  by  a  double  or 
mullion  window,  of  sixteen  lights,  of  ten  by  sixteen  glass. 

The  side  aisles  [ite,  m]  are  two  feet  and  a  half  wide ;  the  others  [P,  P,'&al 
are  only  eighteen  inches  wide,  except  the  middle  one  [C^,  which  is  three  and 
a  half  reet.  The  passage  across  the  center  of  the  room  is  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  wide,  and  is  very  convenient  for  teachers  in  passing  to  the  diflerent  parts 
of  the  room,  and  also  for  scholars  in  going  to  ana  from  their  recitations. 

The  beats  and  desks,  in  the  front  part  of  this  room,  are  made  and  arranged 
on  the  same  plan  as  those  in  the  primary  school-rooms  above  described,  differ-^ 
ingfrom  them  only  in  being  one  size  larger.  The  lower  end,  or  foot  of  each 
perpendicular  support,  or  end-piece,  is  stronglv  fastened  into  a  groove  in  a 
''shoe,"  or  piece  or  plank,  whicn,  being  screwed  to  the  floor,  secures  the  desks 
in  a  durable  manner,  and  in  a  firm  position. 

The  others  are  constracted  upon  a  different  plan,  designed  especially  for  the 
accommodation  of  pupils  while  writing.  These  desks  and  seals  are  of  three 
diflerent  sizes. 


No.  7.— SectioB  of  a  Writing-Desk  and  8aat 
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The  top  of  the  desk  [a]  is  of  pme,  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  fifteen  inches 
wide,  ana  three  feet  and  a  half  long.  These  desks  are  twenty-seven  inches 
high  on  the  fh>nt,  and  tventy-foar  on  the  side  next  to  the  seats.  A  spaee 
alK>ut  three  inches  wide,  on  the  front  edge  of  the  top,  is  planed  down  to  a 
leyel,  and  an  inkstand  is  let  into  the  center  of  this,  even  with  the  surface,  and 
covered  with  a  small  lid.  The  ends  of  these  desks  are  an  inch  and  a  half 
t^ck,  and  fastened  bv  a  strong  tenon  to  the  shoe  [c],  which  is  screwed  to  the 
floor.  The  front  of  the  desk,  and  the  shelf  [^],  for  books,  &c.,  are  inch  boards ; 
the  whole  desk,  made  in  the  strongest  manner,  is  painted  a  pleasant  green,  and 
Tarnished.  In  the  next  smaller  size,  the  same  proportion  is  observed,  but  all 
the  dimensions  are  one  inch  less;  and  in  the  third,  or  smallest  size,  the  dimen- 
sions are  ail  one  inch  less  than  in  the  second.  For  each  desk  there  are  two 
chairs,  resting  on  cast-iron  supporters  [d],  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter, 
with  a  wide  Mnee  at  each  encl ;  the  upper  one.  screwed  to  the  under  sida  of 
the  seat  [«],  is  a  Tittle  smaller  than  the  lower,  wKich  is  fastened  to  the  floor  bjr 
l&ve  strong  screws,  rendering  the  chair  almost  immovable.  The  Jai^gest  size 
seats  [e]  in  these  rooms  are  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  and  lifleen  inches 
high,  with  backs,  twenty-eight  inches  from  [g]  to  the  top,  slanting  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  to  a  foot.  These  backs  are  made  with  three  slats,  fastened  by  strong 
tenons  into  a  top-piece,  like  some  styles  of  common  chairs,  and  screwed  to  the 
seat,  while  the  middle  one  extends  down  into  a  socket  on  the  foot  of  the  iron 
standard.  The  seats,  like  the  desks,  are  diminished  one  inch  for  the  middle 
size,  and  two  for  the  smallest,  preserving  the  proportions  in  the  different  sizes, 
which  adapts  them  to  the  sizes  of  the  desks. 


\ 

GRAMMiB   BCROOL-HOUSES. 

There  are  six  buildings  of  this  clas^i,  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  and  ci 
the  same  size.  They  are  seventy  feet  long  by  forty  wide,  with  a  front  ino- 
jection,  twenty-eight  feet  long  by  fourteen  feet  wide.  They  are  located  on 
very  large  lots,  varying  from  one  hundred  and  fifly  to  two  hundred  feet  long— 
from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  nAy  feet  wide.  All  of  them, 
except  one,  are  on  comer  lots,  and  all  have  large  open  spaces  around  them. 
These,  and  all  the  other  public  school-houses  in  the  city^  are  protected  with 
Gtuimby's  lightning-rods,  and  each  is  flimished  with  a  bell,  whicn  can  be  heard 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  its  district. 

In  the  accompanying  view.  No.  9,  the  engraver  has  represented  a/n9  trees,  a 
little  larffer  than  any  at  present  around  these  buildings,  because  he  could  not 
crowd  all  the  trees  and  shrubbery  into  the  picture,  without  obscuring  the  lower 
part  of  the  house. 

The  cut  on  p.  91,  No.  10,  is  a  ground  plan,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  a  Grammar 
School-House,  including  a  general  view  of  the  cellar,  yards,  fences,  gates, 
sidewalks,  &c. 

The  yards  around  each  of  the  grammar  school-houses  contain  from  18,000 
to  20,000  square  feet,  or  between  a  third  and  half  an  acre.  These  grounds  are 
inclosed,  and  divided  into  three  separate  vards,  by  substantial  close  board 
fences  [/,/,/,  f],  six  feet  high,  neatly  made,  and  painted  white.  The  boys* 
play-ground  [B],  and  that  of  the  girls  [G],  are  large ;  but  the  front  yard  [E]  is 
small,  and,  not  being  occupied  by  pupils,  is  planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery. 
The  graveled  sidewalks  [s,  5, 5],  running  on  two  sides  of  all  the  grammar  school 
lots,  and  on  three  of  some  of  them,  are  shaded  bv  rows  of  elms,  maples,  and 
lindens,  set  near  the  curb-stones.  The  sates  [A,  (J,  D]  and  the  graveled  walks 
id,  d^  d]  lead  to  the  iVont  and  the  two  side  doors  of  the  school-house ;  and  [/I 
is  a  large  gate  for  carting  in  coal,  &c.  The  out-buildings  [t,  i]  are  arrangea 
with  a  laige  number  of  separate  apartments  on  both  sides,  all  well  ventilated, 
each  furnished  with  a  door,  and  the  whole  surrounded  with  evergreens. 

In  the  plan  of  the  projection  [U]  the  stairway  [rl  leads  to  the  cellar,  which 
is  seven  feet  in  the  clear,  and  extends  under  the  whole  of  the  main  building. 
These  cellars  are  well  lighted,  having  eight  windows  [W,  W],  with  ten  lights 
^  seven  by  nine  glass.    The  windows,  being  hung  with  hinges  on  the  upper 
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No.10  .— <3xoQDd  Plan,  fce^  of  a  Gnmniar  Sebool-HoaM. 

side,  and  fastened  with  hooks  and  staples  at  the  lower  edge,  may  be  opened  bf 
raising  them  intc  a  horizontal  position,  where  they  are  fastened  with  nooks  as 
when  closed.  With  this  arrangement,  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  cellars  well  vm- 
tilated  at  all  seasons.  The  openings  ror  the  admission  of  coal  into  the  bins 
[0,0],  one  for  anthracite,  and  the  otner  for  charcoal,  are  furnished  with  sheet- 
iron  shutters,  fastening  on  the  inside.  Every  school-house  has,  in  the  cellar, 
an  abundant  supply  of  good  water,  obtained  from  a  fountain,  or  from  a  well, 
which  is  generaily  outside  of  the  building,  the  water  being  brought  in  b jr  a 
pump  [P].  A  supply  of  good  water  for  a  scbool-heruse  should  not  be  consid- 
ered merely  as  a  convenience,  but  as  absolutely  necessary. 

The  horizontal  section  of  a  furnace  [F]  shows  merelv  the  ground  plan. 
The  cold  air  passes  through  [a]  to  the  air-chamber,  where  it  is  wanned  by  the 
fires  in  [;?,  ;>],  two  cast-iron  cylinders,  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
evaporator  [f]  holds  about  fiAeen  gallons  of  water,  which  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
rapid  evaporation,  thus  supplying  the  air-chamber  with  an  abundance  of 
moisture. 

In  the  plan  and  construction  of  the  various  parts  of  these  furnaces,  special 
pains  have  been  taken  to  remove  all  danger  01  fire — an  important  considera- 
tion, which  should  never  be  overlooked.  The  furnace  is  covered  with  stone. 
thickly  coated  with  mortar,  and  the  under  side  of  the  floor  above  is  lathed  ana 
plastered,  not  only  above  the  furnace,  but  at  least  ten  feet  from  it  in  every 
direction. 

A  full  description  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  furnaces  used  in 
the  public  school-houses  will  be  given  under  another  diagram.  The  cellar 
walls  and  the  stone  piers  [c,c,f,c,cj  are  well  pointed.  andUie  whole  inatde^ 
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mciuding  the  wood-woi^  overhead,  is  neatly  whitewashed,  giring  this  apart- 
ment a  neat  and  pleasant  appearance. 

The  walls  of  all  these  buildings  are  of  stone,  aboat  two  feet  thick,  iaced 
with  common  brick,  and  painted  a  tasteftd  color. 


No.  11.— Plan  of  Um  Pint  Floor  of  a  Orammar  Sohool-HoaM. 

There  are  three  entrances  to  these  hooses;  the  front  [A],  and  the  two  side 
doors  [B],  for  boys,  and  [O],  for  girls,  leading  into  the  entries  [F,  C,  Cl.  Tho 
front  is  a  large  double  door,  with  a  beautiful  frontice  of  fine  hammered  Qxdncy 
granite.  At  all  the  outside  doors  are  two  or  three  hewn  granite  steps,  fur- 
nished with  four  or  six  scrapers  at  each  door. 

Pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  in  the  lower  story  pass  from  the  side  entries 
into  the  middle  one,  and,  ascending  two  steps  at  [a],  enter  their  respective 
rooms  [T,  S].  which  are  rather  larger  than  those  in  the  primary  and  interme* 
diate  school-houses,  previously  described,  being  thirty-six  feet  by  thirty-two 
inside,  and  eleven  feet  high  in  the  clear. 

In  each  of  the  entries  [C,  C]  there  is  a  provision  [<,<,  t^f]  for 'setting  up  um- 
brellas. It  resembles  a  ladder  placed  in  a  horizontid  position,  and  is  fastened 
to  the  ceiling  on  one  side,  and  supported  on  the  other  by  substantial  posts  at 
oak  or  other  strong  wood,  turned  in  a  tasteful  style,  and  set  into  the  floor. 

The  seats  and  desks  in  the  rooms  [T  and  S]  are  of  the  same  dimensions, 
and  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  primary  and  the  intermediate 
school-rooms  before  describfxl.  The  small  iron  posts  [<;,  c,c,c],  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter,  supporting  ^e  floor  aoove,  are  placed  against  the 
ends  of  the  seats,  so  close  as  not  to  obstruct  the  passages  at  all.  Besides  the 
platforms  [P,  P],  twenty  feet  by  six— the  tables,  three  feet  by  four,  for  the 
teachers,  and  the  closets  [/,  /],  for  brushes,  &c.,  there  are  black-boards,  painted 
upon  the  walls,  extending  from  the  doors  [D,  D]  to  the  windows,  fourteen  feet 
lon^  bjr  four  wide,  with  the  lines  of  a  stave  painted  on  one  end,  to  aid  in 
givmg  instruction  in  vocal  music 
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The  plan  of  ventilating  these  roonis  on  the  first  floor  is  represented  hj  eat 
No.  5,  pa^  85.  Every  room  is  provided  with  two  ventilators,  each  three  feet 
lone  by  about  twelve  Inches  wide,  opening  into  flues  of  the  same  dimensioDfl^ 
leaoing  into  the  attic,  from  which  the  impure  air  escapes  at  circular  windows 
in  the  gables.  These  flues  should  have  extended  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rooms,  with  openings  on  a  level  with  the  floors,  so  that,  when  the  rooms  are 
warmed  with  air  irom  the  furnaces  above  the  temperature  of  the  homan 
breath,  they  might  be  ventilated  by  removing  the  foul  air  from  the  lower  paits, 
and  thus  causing  fresh,  warm  air  to  be  slowly  settling  down  upon  the  scholars 
— ^a  very  pleasant  and  healthful  mode  of  ventilation. 

These  rooms  are  well  warmed  b^  heated  air,  admitted  through  legisten 
[r,r],  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  from  the  furnace  below,  from  which  [p,pl 
tin  pipes,  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  convey  the  air  to  &e  grammar  school- 
rooms in  the  second  story. 

These  rooms  are  large,  with  arched  ceilings,  measuring  twelve  feet  to  Che 
foot  of  the  arch,  and  seventeen  to  its  crown.  Thev  are  each  provided  witk 
two  ventilators,  three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  placed  in  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  about  twenty  feet  apart 

The  entrances  to  the  Grammar  School-rooms  are  by  two  short  flights  of 
stairs  on  a  side ;  from  the  lower  entries  to  [5,5],  spaces  a1x)ut  three  feet  square. 


No.  12.— Plan  of  a  Grammar  Sefaool-Room. 

and  thence  to  [A,  A],  spaces  three  by  five  feet,  extending  from  the  top  of  Aie 
stairs  to  the  doors  opening  into  the  school-room. 

The  master's  table  [c],  as  well  as  tables  [i,(f],  for  the  assistants,  are 
movable.  The  lai^  area  [B,  B],  being  fourteen  inches  above  the  floor  of  the 
room,  is  eight  feet  wide  by  sixty-four  long,  with  laige  closets  [«, «]  at  the 
ends,  fitted  up  with  shelves,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  teachers. 

The  school-room  is  warmed  by  heated  air,  admitted  at  the  registers,  (r,rj 
and  the  recitation-rooms  [R,  R]  m  the  same  manner,  by  the  small  registers^ 
[f  ,r]  all  of  which  are  connecti^l  with  the  furnace  in  the  cellar  by  Uuge  tin 
p^pes  or  conductors. 
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The  bUek-boaida,  ibiur  feet  wide,  painted  apon  the  haid-finished  walls,  are 
Indicated  by  the  lines  [d,d,^,  &c.]  iu  the  recitation-rooms,  and  along  the  walls 
behind  the  master's  table,  extending  on  each  side  to  the  windows  beyond,  [e,e] 
making,  in  each  Grammar  School,  about  three  hundred  square  feet  of  black- 
board. 

The  long  benches  [e.e]  are  used  for  seating  temporarily  new  pupils  on  their 
entering  school,  until  the  master  can  assign  them  regular  seats ;  ajso  for  seat- 
ing visitors  at  the  quarterly  examinations.  The  space  [P,  P],  a  broad  step, 
eighteen  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  is  used  for  some  class  exercises  on  the 
black-boards.  Tjie  passage  [^,  i],  aboat  eighteen  inches  wide,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  room,  affords  great  faciBty  in  the  movements  of  pupils  to 
and  from  the  recitations  and  other  class  exercises.  The  master's  classes  gen- 
erally recite  in  the  space  [0,0]  on  the  back  side  of  the  room,  four  feet  wide 
and  sixty-four  feet  long,  where  seats  are  placed  for  scholars  to  sit  during 
recitation,  when  it  is  necessary ;  and  the  same  accommodations  are  provid^ 
In  the  lecUation-rooms. 

The  windows  [W,  W,  ^c],  which  are  hung  with  weights,  and  furnished 
with  inside  blinds,  in  the  manner  before  described,  contain  twelve  lights  each, 
of  ten  by  sixteen  glass,  of  the  strongest  kind,  the  Saranac  or  Redfora  glass. 

The  quantity  of  air  furnished  for  each  scholar  in  the  public  school-rooms  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  The  rooms  for  the  primary  and  the  inter- 
mediate schools— the  formsr  desired  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  the  latter  only  ninety-six  pupils— contain  between  fiAeen  and  six- 
teen thuoasand  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air.  The  roomS  for  Uie  eranunar 
schools,  intended  to  accommodate  two  hundred  pupils,  contain  over  tniny-five 
thoosand  cubic  feet,  after  a  suitable  deduction  for  the  furniture  is  made. 

This  estimate  allows  eveir  child,  when  the  rooms  are  not  crowded,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  leet  of  air  for  every  hour  and  a  half,  on  the  sup- 
position that  no  change  takes  place,  except  at  the  times  of  recess,  and  at  the 
ck»e  of  each  session.  But  the  rate  at  wnich  warm  air  is  constantly  coming 
into  the  rooms  from  the  furnaces,  increases  the  allowance  for  every  child  to 
about  three  hundred  cubic  feet  for  every  hour  and  a  half. 
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The  preceding  eatis  eiven  in  order  to  show  an  end  view,  the  prpjectioit,  belfiy, 
rooms,  seats,  desks,  and  cellar.  An-  imperfect  section  of  the  wanning  Appa- 
ratus is  presented,  giving  an  oatline  of  the  plan  of  its  construction.  The 
smoke-pipe,  connected  with  [a],  the  heater,  coiled  twice  aroond  in  the  air- 
chamber,  passes  off  in  the  direction  of  {by  o]  to  the  chimney.  The  short  tin 
tipes  [£,4  conduct  the  warm  air  into  the  lower  rooms;  and  the  long  ones 
>,e]  convev  it  to  the  rooms  in  the  second  story.  On  each  side  of  the  proiee- 
tion  over  the  door  [d]  is  a  window,  lighting  the  ontside  entrv,  and  also  the 
middle  entry  by  another  window  over  the  inside  door.  The  ena  views  of  seats 
and  desks  do  not  represent  the  different  sizes  very  accoraiely,  bot  sufficiently 
80  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  plan. 
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The  High  Scbool-Houbb. 


This  btiilding  occupies  an  elevated  and  beautiful  situation,  at  the  head  of 
President  street,  near  the  central  part  of  the  city.  It  is  a  specimen  of  plain, 
but  tasteful  architecture,  on  whicn  the  eye  reposes  with  pleasure.  The  lot, 
somewhat  irregular  in  its  form,  is  equivalent  to  one  a  hundred  feet  by  a  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  ai|d  lies  on  a  gentle  hill-side,  rendering  it  easy  to  construct  a 
basement  almost  entirely  above  ground,  except  on  the  back  side.  The  exten- 
sive grounds  in  front,  and  on  either  side,  aJl  planted  with  trees,  and  separated 
from  the  High  School  only  by  the  width  of  the  streets,  add  much  to  the  beauty 
and  pleasantness  of  its  situation.  The  yards  aroUnd  it  are  inclosed  bv  a 
handsome  baluster  fence,  resting  in  front  on  heavy  blocks  of  rough  granite. 
The  steps  are  of  hewn  granite,  twelve  feet  long,  makmg  a  very  conTcnient 
entrance. 

The  High  School  being  designed  for  both  boys  and  girls,  an  entirelv  separate 
entrance  is  provided  for  each  department.  The  front  door,  at  which  the  giris 
enter,  has  a  very  beautiful  frontispiece,  with  double  columns  (thus  providing 
for  large  side-lights),  and  a  heavy  ornamented  cap,  all  cut  from  Gtuincy  granite 
in  the  best  style. 

The  door  in  the  circular  projection,  fronting  on  another  street,  has  also  a 
fine  frontispiece,  cut  from  Cluincy  granite. 

The  size  of  this  building  is  fifty  feet  by  seventy-six,  with  a  projection  of 
seven  feet.  The  walls  of  the  basement  are  of  stone,  three  feet  thick,  and  faced 
with  rough-hewn  granite,  laid  in  courses  twenty  inches  wide.  Each  stone  has 
a  "  chiseled  drafl,  fine  cut,*'  an  inch  wide  around  the  face,  and  all  the  joints 
as  close  and  true  as  if  the  whole  were  fine  hammered.  The  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  walls,  diminishing  in  thickness  as  they  rise,  are  faced  with  the 
best  quality  of  Dan  vers  pressed  brick,  giving  the  btiilding  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  roof  is  covercMi  with  tin,  every  joint  soldered,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face kept  well  painted. 

The  rooms  in  the  basement  story,  which  is  twelve  feet  hish  in  the  dear,  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  solid  brick  walls.  The  pupils  in  the  girls'  de- 
partment, entering  the  houise  at  [A],  pass  into  the  laige  lobby  [C],  twelve  feet 
oy  twenty-eight,  from  which  they  can  go  to  all  parts  of  the  building  appro- 
priated to  their  use. 

The  furnace-room  [H]  has  a  brick  flopr,  and  is  kept  in  as  good  order  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  house.  The  coal-bins  [», »]  and  the  furnace  [P]  are  so  con- 
structed, that,  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  care,  the  room  may  be  kept  as  clean 
as  any  of  the  school-rooms.  The  arrangements  [m, «]  for  setting  up  um- 
brellas have  been  described.  The  pump  [p],  accessible  to  all  in  the  girls' 
department,  connected  with  a  nice  smk.  lined  with  lead,  affords  an  abandant 
supply  of  excellent  water.  The  rooms  [E,  G,  I],  each  not  far  firom  sixteen  bv 
iwenty-four  feet,  are  appropriated  as  the  Superintendent's  Office,  and  for  sack 
meetings  of  the  Scho<n  Committee,  and  of  its  sub-committees,  as  may*  be  ap- 
pointed there. 

The  large  lecttue-room,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lobby,  is  furnished  with 
settees,  .which  will  accommodate  about  two  hundred  and  my  pupils.    On  the 
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No.  15.— FWn  of  tbt  Buenoiit  of  High  Sckool. 


platform  [P],  raised  seven  inches  from  the  floor,  a  long  table  or  eoimter  C4» 
made  convenient  for  experimental  lectures  in  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy, 
tec,  having  pneumatic  cisterns  for  holding  gasses.  At  [F,  dec]  are  suitable 
provisions  for  the  fires  used  in  the  preparations  of  chemical  experiments. 
The  pump  [ji],  with  a  sink  like  the  other,  is  used  exclusivelj  by  the  pnpib  in 
the  bovs'  department 

In  all  lectures,  and  other  exercises  in  this  room,  the  giris.  entering  at  [a], 
occupy  the  seats  on  the  right  of  [D],  the  middle  aisle.  The  bovs,  entering  by 
descending  the  short  flight  of  stairs  [^],  are  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room.  This  may  seem  like  descending  to  useless  particulars,  but  it  is  done  to 
show  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  objections  sometimes  made  against 
having  a  school  for  boys  and  for  girls  in  the  same  building,  where  the  depart- 
ments are  kept  entirely  separate,  except  in  exercises  in  vocal  music  and  occa- 
sional lectures.  The  boys  enter  the  nouse  at  the  end  door  [B],  which  is  six 
feet  above  the  basement  floor,  and,  by  a  short  flight  of  stairs,  they  reach  the 
first  story  at  [«]. 

The  three  rooms  [C,  D,  F]  are  appropriated  to  the  department  for  siiis. 
They  are  easy  of  access  to  the  pupils,  who,  ascending  the  broad  flight  of 
stairs,  terminating  at  [B],  can  pass  readily  into  their  respective  rooms. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  occupjring  three  years,  the  room  [D1 
is  appropriated  to  the  studies  for  the  first,  [E]  to  those  of  the  second,  and 
[F]  to  the  course  for  the  third  year.  In  each  room  there  are  three  sizes  of 
seats  and  desks,  and  their  arrangement  in  all  is  uniform.  The  laigest  are  on 
the  back  side  or  the  room.  The  laigest  desks  are  four  feet  eight  inches  lo^g, 
and  twenty-two  inches  wide  on  the  top;  the  middle  size  is  two  inches  smaller, 
and  the  other  is  reduced  in  the  same  proportions.  The  largest  seats  are  as 
high  as  common  chairs,  about  seventeen  inches,  and  the  remaining  sises  ate 
reduced  to  correspond  with  the  desks.  The  passages  around  the  sides  of  the 
rooms  vary  from  two  to  four  feet  wide,  and  those  between  the  rows  of  desks, 
ftom  eighteen  to  twenur-four  inches. 

On  the  raised  platforms  [P,  P,  P,  P]  are  the  teachers'  tables  i^i^i^ifit 
eovered  with  dark  woolen  cloth,  and  Aimished  with  four  drawers  eaen.  The 
registers  [ft  ft  ft  f1  admit  the  warm  air  from  the  furnace,  and  the  pipes  [PtPifl 
oonduct  it  into  tne  rooms  in  the  upper  story.  The  passage  [6]  leads  into  the 
btck  yard,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  shrubbery. 
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The  door  leading  from  the  room  [F]  is  used  only  for  teachers  and  visitors^ 
except  when  the  two  departments  assemble  in  the  hall. 

In  the  room  [C]  the  boys  pursue  the  studies  prescribed  for  the  first  yearf 
the  other  rooms  in  this  department  are  in  the  next  story. 

Pupils  ascending  froln  tne  area  [e],  by  two  circular  stairwajrs,  land  on  the 
broad  space  [AjC],  from  which,  by  a  short  flight  of  stairs,  they  reach  [A],  in 
the  following  cut,  the  floor  of  the  npper  story,  which  is  sixteen  feet  in  the  clear. 


Mow  n^FhA  of  tbt  loMiid  Mofy  of  tbo  Hifb  flthtri  Powt 
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The  room  tB]  is  appropriated  to  the  middle  class,  and  [C]  to  the  senior 
class.    The  arrangement  of  the  seats  and  desks  are 
the  same  as  in  the  other  rooms,  except  they  are 
mavabU—hting  screwed  to  a  frame  not  fastened  to 
the  floor,  as  shown  in  this  cat 

The  cross  partition  [a]— see  cut  No.  17— is  com- 
posed of  four  very  large  doors,  about  fourteen  feet 
square,  hung  with  weights  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  raised  into  the  attic,  thus  throwing  the  whole  upper  story  into  one 
large  hall — an  arrangement  by  which  one  room  can  be  changed  into  three,  and 
thiee  into  one^  as  the  occasion  may  require.  On  all  public  occasions,  such  as 
Gtnarterly  Examinations,  and  Annual  Exhibitions,  the  rooms  are  thus  thrown 
together,  and  the  seats  and  desks  turned  so  as  to  (ace  the  platform  [P],  in 
[E],  the  principal  hall. 

Obsenration  and  experiment,  relative  to  the  modes  of  warming  the  public 
school-rooms,  have  proved  that  very  large  stoves,  eighteen  inches  m  diameter, 
render  the  temperamre  of  the  rooms  mare  uniform  and  pleasant,  and  that  they 
are  also  more  eanumicaly  both  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed,  and 
the  amount  of  repairs  required.  It  is  a  general  principle,  that  a  warming 
apparatus,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  mel,  undergoing  a  slow  combustion, 
is  better  than  one  containing  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  in  a  state  of  rapid  com- 
bustion. The  stoves  in  the  small  buildings,  and  the  furnaces  in  the  laiige 
ones,  are  constructed  on  this  principle. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  furnaces  for  warming  public  buildings  or 
private  dwellings,  so  much  depends  upon  circumstances,  tnat  no  specific  plan 
can  be  given  wnich  would  be  successful  in  all  cases.  One  fandhar  with  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  motions  of  currents  of  Air  at  different  tempera- 
tures, can,  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  good  judgment  and  mechanical  skill, 
make  a  furnace  in  any  place,  where  one  can  be  made  at  all,  that  will  accoo^ 
plish  all  which  the  laws  of  nature  will  permit 

The  following  cut  is  intended  to  illustrate  two  plans  for  a  furnace. 


*   No.  la— A  Vertical  Stction  of  a  Fttmaee. 


In  the  first,  the  cold  air  is  admitted  at  [a],  through  the  outside  walls  of  the 
building,  and  descends  in  the  direction  described  by  the  arrows,  to  [r],  and 
thence  rises  to  the  top  of  the  fbmace,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  At  this  place, 
the  cold  air  diffoses  itself  over  the  whole  upper  surface,  about  eight  feet  by 
ten,  and  passes  down  between  the  doable  walls  of  the  furnace,  in  the  spaces 
[(,  f],  which  extend  all  around  the  foroace,  and  rises  from  beneath,  through  a 
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mige  opoiiniir  ib}^  Into  the  air-ehamber,  where  it  ia  heated  and  oondaeted  to 
the  rooms  by  lai^  pipes,  [f,h].  The  object  of  this  mode  of  taking  in  air  is 
two-fold.  In  the  fint  place,  the  constant  currents  of  cold  air,  passing  oirer  the 
top  of  the  furnace,  keep  that  surface  comparatiTely  cool,  and  also  keep  the 
floors  above  the  ihmace  cool,  thus  removing  all  danger  of  setting  fire  to  the 
wood-work  over  the  furnace. 

In  the  second  place,  as  the  inside  walls  are  constantly  becoming  heated, 
and  the  currents  of  cold  air,  passing  down  on  all  sides  of  the  walls,  become 
lanlied  by  their  radiation,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  take  the  heat  from  the  outside 
of  the  inner  walls,  and  bring  it  round  into  the  air-chamber  again,  at  [^1.  This 
is  not  mere  theory,  but  has  been  found  to  work  well  in  practice.  On  this 
plan,  the  outside  walls  are  kept  so  cool,  that  very  little  neat  is  wasted  by 
radiation* 

In  the  second  plan,  the  cold  air  is  admitted  as  before;  but,  instead  of 
ascending  from  [r j  ta  tne  top  of  the  fomace,  it  passes  through  a  large  opening, 
directly  from  [r],  to  [p^PiP),  representing  small  piers,  supporting  the  insicte 
walls,  and  thence  into  the  air-chamber  at  [3],  and  also  w  tne  spaces  [^,  n,  to 
the  top  [i],  from  which  the  air  wanned  by  coming  up  between  the  walls  is 
taken  into  the  rooms  by  separate  registers,  or  is  let  into  the  sides  of  the 


JBy  this  plan,  the  air  passes  more  rapidly  through  the  air-chamber,  and  enters 
the  rooms  In  larger  quantities,  but  at  a  lower  temperature.  This  is  the  better 
mode,  if  the  fomace  be  properly  constructed  with  large  inlets  and  oudets  for 
air,  so  that  no  parts  become  highly  heated ;  otherwise,  the  wood-work  over  the 
furnace  will  be  in  some  danger  of  taking  fire.  The  general  defects  in  the 
construction  of  furnaces  are : — tco  small  openings  for  the  admission  of  cold 
air— ^  smaU  pipes  for  conveying  the  warm  air  in  all  horizontal  and  inclhied 
directions^ and  defective  dampers  in  the  perpendicular  pipes.  A  frequent 
cause  of  failure  in  warming  public  buildings  and  private  dwellings  may  be 
found  in  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  attendants. 

A  single  remark  will  close  this  report,  which  has  been  extended,  neihape 
loo  far  by  specific  details— a  want  of  which  is  often  complained  or  by  m»> 
ehanics  who  are  engaged  in  building  school-houses. 

It  is  believed  to  be  best^  and,  all  things  considered,  ekeapest,  in  the  end,  te 
build  very  food  school-houses— to  mak^  their  external  appearance  pleasan 
and  attractive,  and  their  internal  arrangements  oomfortable  and  convenient-* 
to  keep  them  in  Jlrst^aie  order,  well  repaired,  and  oJwom  clean. 

The  amount  of  damage  done  to  school  property  in  this  city  has  uniformly 
been  least  in  those  houses  In  ^hich  the  teachers  have  done  moa  to  keep  eveif 
thing  in  very  good  order.  The  very  appearance  of  school  property  well  taker 
care  of  rebukes  the  spirit  of  mischief,  and  thus  elevates  the  taste  and  char 
acter  of  the  pupils. 

Respectfblly  submitted. 

N.  BISHOP. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 

PaoTTOBNcs,  August,  1846i 
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Since  the  foregoing  Report  was  published,  important  alterations 
have  been  made  in  several  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  School- 
houses  of  Providence.  In  the  Grammar  School-houses,  a  projection 
of  the  same  size  and  in  the  same  relative  position  as  that  in  front  of 
the  building,  is  carried  up  in  the  rear  so  as  to  secure  two  additional 
rooms  for  recitation  on  the  second  floor,  and  one  for  each  school- 
room on  the  first.  A  second  story  has  been  added  to  the  Primary 
School-houses,  so  as  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and 
secure  a  better  classification  of  the  same.  The  Superintendent,  than 
whom  no  one  in  the  country  has  a  better  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  has  devised  a  plan  of  ventilation,  at  once 
cheap  and  thorough,  which  will  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  means  fw 
this  purpose  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  School  Committee  by 
the  City  Council. 

The  following  c«t  presents  a  front  elevation  of  one  of  the  new 
Intermediate  School-houses  in  Providence,  designed  by  Mr.  Teft. 


The  only  private  school  edifice  in  Providence  which  can  be  com* 
pared  with  the  Public  School-houses,  is  a  beautiful  structure  erected 
by  Mr.  John  Kingsbury,  at  his  own  expense,  after  plans  of  Mr.  Tefl, 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  school  of  forty  girls.  This  house  is 
a  perfect  gem  in  school  architecture,  and  no  young  lady  can  be  edu- 
cated within  its  walls  without  receiving  not  only  the  benefit  of  its 
every  appliance  for  health,  comfort  and  neatness,  but  at  the  same 
time,  some  advancement  in  esthetical  culture  from  the  exhibition  of 
taste  all  around  her. 

The  improvements  in  education,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kingsbury  in 
his  private  school  from  1826  to  1838,  prepared  the  w^y  for  improve- 
ments in  the  organization  and  instruction  of  the  public  schools,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  latter  since  1840,  have  made  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  Kingsbury  to  take  and  maintain  still  higher  ground.  Mr. 
Kingsbury  has  always  given  his  best  efforts  to  improve  the  public 
schools. 
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Public  High  School. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  presented  a  variety  of  plans  for 
the  construction  and  internal  arrangements  of  baildings  designed  and 
erected  for  Public  High  Schools.  Whenever  and  wherever  the 
interest  of  the  comnninity  can  be  sufficiently  awakened  to  call  for  a 
public  school  of  the  grade  generally  understood  by  the  term  High 
School,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  funds  necessary  to 
erect  and  furnish  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
school.  It  may  not,  then,  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  present  a  few 
considerations  and  facts  bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  this  grade  in  every  large  village  and  city  in  our  country. 

By  a  Public  or  Common  High  School,  is  intended  a  public  or 
common  school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  the 
community  in  which  the  same  is  located,  in  a  course  of  instruction 
adapted  to  their  age,  and  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  their  future  pursuits  in  life.  It  is  common  or  public  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  district  school,  or  any  lower  grade  of  school 
established  and  supported  under  a  general  law  and  for  the  public 
benefit,  is  common  or  public.  It  is  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
community  to  which  the  school  belongs,  under  such  regulations  as 
to  age,  attainments,  &c.,  as  the  good  of  the  institution  may  require, 
or  the  community  may  adopt.  A  Public  High  School  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  free  school.  It  may  be  supported  by  a  fund,  a  public  tax, 
or  an  assessment  or  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  or  by  a  combination 
of  all,  or  any  two  of  these  modes.  Much  less  is  it  a  public  or  com- 
mon school  in  the  sense  of  being  cheap,  inferior,  ordinary.  To  be 
truly  a  public  school,  a  High  School  must  embrace  in  its  course  of 
instruction  studies  which  can  be  more  profitably  pursued  there  than 
in  public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  which  gather  their  pupils  from 
a  more  circumscribed  territory,  and  as  profitably  as  in  any  private 
school  of  the  same  pretensions.  It  must  make  a  good  education 
common  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  common — common 
because  it  is  good  enough  for  the  best,  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest  family  in  the  community.  It  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
of  such  a  school,  to  call  it  a  Public  High  School,  if  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  in  it  is  not  higher  and  better  than  can  be  got  in 
public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  if  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  wealthiest  and  best  educated  families,  or,  if  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  liberal  and  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time-  the  worthy  and 
talented  child  of  a  poor  family  is  shut  out  from  its  privileges  by  a 
high  rate  of  tuition.  The  school,  to  be  common  practically,  must  be 
both  cheap  and  good.  To  be  cheap,  its  support  must  be  provided  for 
wholly  or  mainly  out  of  a  fund,  or  by  public  tax.  And  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  public  tax,  the  advantages  of  such  a  school  must 
accrue  to  the  whole  community.  It  must  be  shown  to  be  a  common 
benefit,  a  common  interest,  which  cannot  be  secured  so  well,  or  at 
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all,  except  through  the  medium'  of  taxation.  What,  then,  are  the 
advantages  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Public  High  School,  properly  organized,  instructed,  and 
supervised  ? 

First.  Every  thing  which  is  now  done  in  the  several  district 
schools,  and  schools  of  lower  grade,  can  be  better  done,  and  in  a 
shorter  time,  because  the  teachers  will  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  devoting  the  time  and  attention  now  required  by  few  of  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  and  can  bestow  all  their  time  and 
attention  upon  the  preparatory  studies  and  younger  children.  These 
studies  will  be  taught  in  methods  suited  to  the  age  and  attainments 
of  the  pupils.,  A  right  beginning  can  thus  be  made  in  the  lower 
schools,  in  giving  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  elementacy 
principles,  and  in  the  formation  of  correct  mental  and  moral  habits, 
which  are  indispensable  to  all  sound  education.  All  this  will  be 
done  under  the  additional  stimulus  of  being  early  and  thorou^y 
fitted  for  the  High  School. 

Second,  A  High  School  will  give  completeness  to  the  system  of 
public  instruction  which  may  be  in  operation.  It  will  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
will  admit  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  cannot 
be  profitably  introduced  into  the  schools  below.  The  lower  grade 
of  schools — ^those  which  are  established  for  young  children, — require 
a  large  use  of  oral  and  simultaneous  methods,  and  a  frequent  change 
of  place  and  position  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  higher  branches, 
especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and 
habits  of  abstraction  on  the  part  of  ihe  older  pupils,  wnich  can  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils  amid  a  multiplicity  of 
distracting  exercises,  movements,  and  sounds.  The  recitations  of 
this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory,  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explanation, 
and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teacher.  The  course 
of  instruction  provided  in  the  High  School  will  be  equal  in  extent 
and  value  to  that  which  may  be  given  in  any  private  school,  academy, 
or  female  seminary  in  the  place,  and  which  is  now  virtually  denied 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  children  by  the  burdensome  charge  of 
tuition. 

As  has  been  already  implied,  the  advantages  of  a  High  School 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  male  sex.  The  great  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  as  daughters,  sisters,  wives,  mothers,  companiona,  and 
teachers,  in  determining  the  manners,  morals,  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  community,  leaves  no  room  to  question  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  girls  the  b^st  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  embrace  the  first  principles  of 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  by  which  inventive  genius  and 
practical  skill  in  the  useful  arts  can  be  fostered ;  such  studies  as 
navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  botany,  chemistry,  and  kindred 
studies,  which  are  directly  connected  with  success  in  the  varied 
departments  of  domestic  and  inland  trade,  with  foreign  commerce, 
with  gardening,  agriculture,  the  manufacturing  and  domestic  arts; 
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such  studies  as  astronomy,  physiology,  the  history  of  our  own  stale 
and  nation,  the  principles  of  our  state  and  national  constitutions, 
political  economy,  and^moral  science ;  in  fine,  such  a  course  of  stndhr 
as  is  now  given  in  more  than  fifty  towns  and  cities  in  New  England, 
and  which  shall  prepare  every  young  man,  whose  parents  may  desire 
it,  for  business,  or  for  college,  and  give  to  every  young  woman  a  well 
disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  refined  tastes,  gende  and  graceful 
manners,  practical  views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of 
health,  thought,  conversation,  and  occupation,  which  bless  alike  the 
highest  and  lowest  station  in  life.  When  such  a  course  is  provided 
and  carried  out,  the  true  idea  of  the  High  School  will  be  realized. 

Third,  It  will  equalize  the  opportunities  of  a  good  education,  and 
exert  a  happy,  social  influence  throughout  the  whole  community  from 
which  it  gathers  its  scholars.  From  the  want  of  a  public  school  of 
this  character,  the  children  of  such  families  as  rely  exclusively  on 
the  district  school  are  isolated,  and  are  condemned  to  an  inferior 
education,  both  in  quality  and*  quantity  ;  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
stimulus  and  sympathy  which  the  mingling  of  children  of  the  same 
age  from  difierent  parts  of  the  same  community  would  impart  The 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  which  will  result  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts, or  poor  families  who  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  from  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class,  cannot  easily  be  overeat^ 
mated.  The  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  will 
receive  a  thorough  education,  qualifying  them  for  business,  and  to  be 
teachers,  will  increase  from  year  to  year ;  and  the  number  who  will 
press  up  to  the  front  ranks  of  scholarship  in  the  school,  bearing  away 
the  palm  of  excellence  by  the  vigor  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies, 
of  minds  and  bodies  made  vigorous  by  long  walks  and  muscular  labor 
in  the  open  air,  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their  number  than 
firom  the  city  districts.  It  will  do  both  classes  good,  the  children  of 
the  city,  and  the  children  of  the  country  districts,  to  measure  them- 
selves intellectually  in  the  same  fields  of  study,  and  to  subject  the 
peculiarities  of  their  respective  manners,  the  roughness  and  awk- 
wardness sometimes  chiuracteristic  of  the  one,  and  the  artificiality 
and  flippaney  of  the  other,  to  the  harmonizing  influence  of  reciprocid 
action  and  reaction.  The  isolation  and  estrangement  which  now 
divide  and  subdivide  the  community  into  country  and  city  clans, 
which,  if  not  hostile,  are  strangers  to  each  other,  will  give  place  to 
the  frequent  intercourse  and  esteem  of  individual  and  family  friend«- 
ship,  commenced  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground  of  the 
8cluM>L  The  school  will  thus  become  a  bond  of  union,  a  channel  of 
sympathy,  a  spring-head  of  healthy  influence,  and  stimulus  to  the 
whole  community. 

Fourth,  The  privileges  of  a  good  school  will  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  will  actually  be  en- 
joyed by  children  of  the  same  age  from  families  of  the  most  diverse 
circumstances  as  to  wealth,  education,  and  occupation.  Side  by  side* 
in  ^e  same  recitations,  heart  and  hand  in  the  same  sports,  pressing 
op  together  to  the  same  high  attainments  in  knowledge  and  charae- 
ter,  unll  be  found  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and  the 
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less  favored  in  outward  circumstances,  without  knowing  or  caring  to 
know  how  far  their  families  are  separated  by  the  arbitrary  distinc* 
tions  which  diride  and  distract  society.  With  nearly  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  education  in  childhood  and  youth,  the  prizes  of  life,  its 
best  fields  of  usefulness,  and  sources  of  happiness  will  be  open  to 
all,  whatever  may  hare  been  their  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune. 
From  many  obscure  and  humble  homes  in  the  city  and  in  the  country, 
will  be  called  forth  and  trained  inventive  talent,  productive  skill,  in- 
tellectual taste,  and  God-like  benevolence,  which  will  add  to  the 
general  wealth,  multiply  workshops,  increase  the  value  of  farms,  and 
carry  forward  every  moral  and  religious  enterprise  which  aims  to 
bless,  purify,  and  elevate  society. 

Fifik  The  influence  which  the  annual  or  semi-annual  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  High  School,  will  operate 
as  a  powerful  and  abiding  stimulus  to  exertion  throughout  aU  the 
lower  schools.  The  privileges  of  the  High  School  will  be  held 
forth  as  the  reward  of  exertion  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools ;  and 
promotion  to  it,  based  on  the  result  of  an  impartial  examination,  will 
form  an  unobjectional  standard  by  which  the  relative  standing  of  the 
^different  schools  can  be  ascertained,  and  will  also  indicate  the  studies 
and  departments  of  education  to  which  the  teachers  in  particular 
schools  should  devote  special  attention.  This  influence  upon  the 
lower  schools,  upon  scholars  and  teachers,  upon  those  who  reach, 
and  those  who  do  not  reach  the  High  School,  will  be  worth  more 
than  all  it  costs,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  pupils. 

Sixth,  While  the  expenses  of  public  or  common  schools  will 
necessarily  be  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class, 
in  addition  to  those  already  supported,  the  aggregate  expenditures 
for  education,  including  public  and  private  schools,  will  be  diminished. 
Private  schools  of  the  same  relative  standing  will  be  discontinued 
for  want  of  patronage,  while  those  of  a  higher  grade,  if  really  called 
for  by  the  educational  wante  of  the  community,  will  be  improved.  A 
healuy  competition  will  necessarily  exist  between  the  public*  and 
private  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  school  or  schools  which 
do  not  come  up  to  the  highest  mark,  must  go  down  in  public  estima- 
tion. Other  things  being  equal,  viz.,  school-houses,  teachers,  clas- 
sification, and  the  means  and  appliances  of  instruction,  the  public 
school  is  always  better  than  the  private.  From  the  uniform  experi- 
ence of  those  places  where  a  High  School  has  been  established,  it 
may  be  safely  stated,  that  there  will  be  an  annual  saving  in  dio 
expenses  of  education  to  any  community,  equal  to  one  half  the  amount 
paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  and,  with  this  saving  of  expense, 
there  will  be  a  better  state  of  education.  . 

Seventh,  The  successful  establishment  of  a  High  School,  by  im- 
proving the  whole  system  of  common  schools,  and  interesting  a  larger 
number  of  families  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  will  create  a 
better  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  than  has  heretofore  existed, 
and  the  schools  will  be  regarded  as  the  common  property,  the  com- 
mon glory,  the  common  security  of  the  whole  community.  The 
wealthy  will  feel  that  the  small  additional  tax  required  to  eatahliah 
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tad  suBtain  this  school,  if  not  saved  to  them  in  the  diminished  tuition 
for  the  education  of  their  own  children  in  priyate  schools,  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  returned  to  them  a  hundred  fold  in  the  enterprise 
which  it  will  quicken,  in  the  increased  value  given  to  property,  and 
in  the  number  of  families  which  will  resort  to  the  place  where  it  is 
located,  as  a  desirable  residence,  because  of  the  facilities  enjoyed 
for  a  good  education.  The  poor  will  feel  that,  whatever  may  betide 
them,  thejr  children  are  bom  to  an  inheritance  more  valuable  than 
lands  or  shops,  in  the  free  access  to  institutions  where  as  good  an 
education  can  be  had  as  money  can  buy  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
stranger  will  be  invited  to  visit  not  only  the  institutions  which  public 
or  individual  benevolence  has  provided  for  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the 
deaf  mute,  and  the  criminal,  but  schools  where  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  community  are  trained  to  inventive  and  creative  habits 
of  mind,  to  a  inractical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
business,  to  sound  moral  habits,  refined  tastes,  and  respectful  man- 
ners. And  in  what  balance,  it  has  well  been  asked  in  reference  to 
the  cost  of  good  public  schools,  as  compared  with  these  advantages, 
shall  we  weigh  the  value  of  cultivated,  intelligent,  energetic,  polished, 
and  virtuous  citizens  ?  How  much  would  a  community  be  justified 
in  paying  for  a  physician  who  should  discover  or  practice  some  mode 
of  treatment  through  which  many  lives  should  be  preserved  ?  How 
nmch  for  a  judge,  who,  in  the  able  administration  of  the  Kws,  should 
secure  many  fortunes,  or  rights  more  precious  than  fortunes,  that 
might  else  be  lost  ?  How  much  for  a  minister  of  religion  who  should 
be  the  instrument  of  saving  hundreds  from  vice  and  crime,  and  per- 
suading them  to  the  exertion  of  their  best  powers  for  the  common 
rl  ?  How  much  for  the  ingenious  inventor,  who,  proceeding  from 
first  principles  of  science  onward,  should  produce  some  improve- 
ment that  should  enlarge  all  the  comforts  of  society,  not  to  say  a 
steam-engine  or  a  magnetic  telegraph  ?  How  much  for  the  patriotic 
statesman,  who,  in  difficult  times,  becomes  the  savior  of  his  country  ? 
How  much  for  the  well-instructed  and  enterprising-  merchant  who 
should  suggest  and  commence  the  branches  of  business  that  should 
bring  in  a  vast  accession  of  wealth  and  strength  ?  One  such  person 
as  any  of  these  might  repay  what  a  High  School  would  cost  for 
centuries.  Whether,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  every  High  School 
would  produce  one  such  person,  it  would  be  useless  to  prophesy. 
Bnt  it  is  certain  that  it  would  produce  many  intelligent  citizens, 
intelligent  men  of  business,  intelligent  servants  of  the  state,  intelli- 
gent teachers,  intelligent  wives  and  daughters,  who,  in  their  several 
spheres,  would  repay  to  any  community  much  more  than  they  and 
all  their  associates  had  received.  The  very  taxes  of  a  town,  in 
twenty  years,  will  bie  lessened  by  the  existence  of  a  school  which 
will  continually  have  sent  forth  those  who  were  so  educated  as  to 
become  not  burdens  but  benefactors. 

These  results  have  been  realized  wherever  a  Public  High  School 
has  been  opened  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  success  of  a 
private  school  of  the  same  grade, — wherever  a  good  school-house, 
good  regulations,  (for  admission,  attendance,  studies,  avi  books,) 
good  teachers,  and  good  supervision  have  been  provided. 
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The  Prfnci|wl  of  the  Ladn  High  Sdkool  of  Boston,  in  a  lector 
written  1846,  says,— 


<*  Tliere  ib  no  institutioii  so  troly  republican  as  snch  a  school  as  this.  While  we, 
the  present  teachers,  were  undergraduates  of  the  school,  the  rich  sent  their  sons 
to  the  school  because  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  found.  They  ascertained  that 
it  was  not  a  source  of  contamination,  but  that  their  boys  learned  here  to  compare 
themselves  with  others,  and  to  feel  the  necessity  of  something  more  that  mere 
weaWi  to  gain  consideration.  At  that  time,  poor  men  sent  their  sons  hither  be- 
cause they  knew  that  they  here  would  get  that  education  which  they  could  aiiotd 
to  give  them  in  no  other  way.  They  ga£ied  too  bj  intercourse  with  their  wealthiet 
mates  a  polish  of  exterior  mannens,  and  an  mteilectual  turn  of  mind  whiek 
their  friends  could  appreciate  and  perceive,  although  they  could  not  tell  what  it 
was  that  had  been  acquired.  Oftentimes  also  the  poor  boy  would  take  the  lead 
of  his  more  pampered  classmate,  and  take  the  honors  of  the  schooL 

In  a  class  lately  belonging  to  the  school  were  two  boys,  one  the  son  of  a  man 
of  extreme  wealth,  whose  property  cannot  be  less  than  )(500,000',  and  the  other 
the  son  of  an  Irish  laborer  employed  by  the  city  at  a  dollar  a  day  to  sweep  the 
streets.    The  latter  boy  was  the  better  scholar." 

The  Principal  of  the  English  High  School  in  a  letter  writes, — 

"The  school  under  my  charge  is  pricipally  composed  of  what  are  called  the 
middling  classes  of  our  city.  At  present,  aboat  one  third  of  my  pupils  areaooyi 
of  mercnants ;  the  remaining  two  thirds  are  sons  of  professional  men,  mechan- 
ics and  others.  Some  of  our  best  scholars  are  sons  of  coopers,  lamplighters, 
and  day  laborers.  A  few  years  ago,  he  who  ranked,  the  last  year  of  his  eoone, 
as  our  third  scholar,  was  the  son  of  a  lamplighter,  and  worked  three  nichts  per 
week,  during  his  wnole  course,  to  save  his  father  the  expense  of  boolra,  &c, 
while  at  school.  This  year  my  second  (if  not  the  first,)  scholar,  is  a  cooper^ 
son.  W«  have  several  sons  of  clergymen  of  distinction  and  lawyers  of  emi- 
nence.  Indeed,  the  school  is  a  perfect  eiample  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  i 
Ing  on  common  ground  and  on  terms  quite  democratic. 


The  Principal  of  the  High  School  for  girls  in  Newbnrjrport, 

"The  Female  High  School  was  established  by  the  town  of  Newbaiyport 
nearly  three  yean  since,  under  great  opposition.  It  was  the  desire  of  its  prind* 
pal  aavocates  to  make  it  such  a  school,  in  respect  to  Uie  course  of  instruction, 
and  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  andlaymg  the  foundation  for  usefulness, 
as  should  so  successfully  compete  with  our  best  private  schools,  as  to  supersede 
their  necessity." 

"A  few  days  after  we  were  organized,  a  gentleman  came  into  the  school- 
room to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  the  classes  of  society  most  folly  rep> 
resented  amongst  us.  I  was  totally  unable  to  give  lum  the  desired  information, 
and  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  individuals  of  my  charge,  I  could  form 
no  idea  as  to  who  were  the  children  of  poor  parents,  or  of  those  in  better  ci^ 
eumstances.  I  mentioned  the  names  ot  the  parents  of  several,  which  I  had 
just  taken,  and,  amongst  others,  of  two  young  ladies  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who,  at  that  moment,  it  lieing  recess,  were  walking  down  the 
room,  with  their  arms  closely  entwined  about  each  other's  necks.  <  The  first 
of  the  two,'  said  the  gentleman, '  is  a  daughter  of  one  of  our  first  merchants, 
the  other  has  a  father  worse  than  none,  who  obtains  a  livelihood  f^m  one  of  the 
lowest  and  most  Questionable  occupations,  and  is  himself  most  degraded.' 
These  two  young  ladies  were  classmates  for  more  than  two  years,  and  very 
nearly  equal  in  scholarship.  The  friendship  they  have  formed,  I  am  confident 
no  circumstances  of  station  in  life  can  ever  impair. 

"We  have  had  in  our  number  many  from  the  best  families,  in  all  respects,  in 
the  place.  They  sit  side  by  side,  they  recite,  and  they  associate  most  freely 
with  those  of  the  humblest  parentage,  whose  widowed  modiers,  perhaps,  toQ 
day  after  day,  at  a  wash-tub,  without  fear  of  contamination,  or,  as  I  honestly 
bebeve,  a  thought 'of  the  differences  which  exist.  I  have,  at  present,  both  ex- 
tremes under  my  chaige— the  child  of  afiluence  and  the  child  of  low  paraotage 
and  deep  poverty.  As  my  arrangements  of  pupils  in  divisions,  &c.  are,  most  of 
them,  alphabetical,  it  often  happens  that  the  twp  extremes  are  brought  together. 
This  never  causes  a  murmur,  or  look  of  dislike. 
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A  member  of  the  School  Committee  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  writes : 
"  Onr  High  School  is  exceedingly  popular  with  all  classes,  and  in  theschooU 
rooms  and  on  the  play-groonds,  the  cliiidren  of  the  richest  and  poorest  mingle 
with  peifect  eqaaiity.  No  assumption, — ^no  jealousy  are  seen  among  them.  I 
ha^e  been  channed  with  this  repoolican  and  Christian  character  of  tne  school. 
I  have  seen  the  children  of  parents  whose  wealth  was  estimated  by  hondredsof 
thotLsandS)  in  the  same  school-room  with  children  (and  those  last  among  the 
best  scholars  of  their  class)  whose  parents  have  been  assisted  year  after  year 
by  individual  charity.  The  manners,  habits,  and  moral  sentiments  of  this 
school  are  as  pure  and  high  as  in  any  academy,  or  female  seminary  of  the 
same  grade  in  the  commonwealth. 

'*  To  the  improvements  of  our  public  schools,  which  has  been  going  steadily 
ftfward  since  18S5,  does  this  town  owe  more  of  its  prosperity,  its  laige  acces- 
sion of  families  from  abroad,  especially  of  industrious  and  skillftd  mechanics, 
than  to  all  other  causes  combined.  As  a  mere  investment  of  capital,  men  of 
wealth  everywhere  cannot  do  better  with  a  portion  of  their  property  than 
to  build  elegant  and  attractive  school-houses,  and  open  in  them  free  schools 
of  the  highest  order  of  instruction.  They  will  then  see  gathering  around 
them  men,  it  may  be,  of  small  means,  but  of  practical  skill,  and  moral  and 
industrious  habits;  that  class  of  families  who  feel  that  one  of  the  great  ends 
of  life  is  to  educate  their  children  well." 

A  correspondent  from  Brattloboro',  Vt.,  writes : 

<<  In  the  same  schoolroom,  seated  side  by  side,  according  to  age  and  attain- 
ments, are  eighty  children,  representing  all  classes  and  conditions  in  society. 
The  lad  or  nuss,  whose  father  pa^s  a  school  tax  of  thirty-five  dollars,  by  the 
side  of  another  whose  expense  or  instruction  is  five  cents  perananum.  They 
play  cordially  and  happily  on  the  same  grounds,  and  pursue  the  same  studies— 
the  foraier  freouently  mcited  by  the  natiive  superiority  and  practical  ffood  sense 
of  the  latter.  While  the  contact  corrects  the  factitious  sentility  and  false  ideas 
of  superiority  in  the  one,  it  encourages  cleanliness  and  good  breeding  in  the 
other/' 

The  history  of  the  High  School  in  Providence  is  the  history  of 
almost  evefy  similar  institution. 

"The  High  School  was  the  only  feature  of  our  system  which  encountered 
much  opposition.  When  first  proix>sed,  its  bearings  on  the  schools  belonr,  and 
in  various  ways  on  the  cause  or  ediication  in  the  city,  was  not  clearly  seen.  It 
was  opposed  because  it  was  "  aristocratic,"  "  because  it  was  unconstitutional 
to  tax  property  for  a  city  college,'*  "  because  it  would  educate  children  above 
working  ror  their  support,"  "  because  a  poor  boy  or  girl  would  never  be  seen  in 
it" — and  for  all  such  contradictory  reasons.  Before  it  became  a  part  of  the 
system,  the  question  of  its  adoption,  or  rejection,  was  submitted  directly  to  the 
people,  who  passed  in  its  favor  byj  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  all  the  legal  voters  of 
me  city.  Even  after  this  expression  of  popular  vote  in  its  favor,  and  after  the 
building  for  its  accommodation  was  erected,  there  was  a  considerable  minority 
who  circulated  a  petition  to  the  City  Council  against  its  going  into  operation. 
But  the  school  was  opened,  and  now  it  would  be  as  easy  to  striire  out  the  whole 
or  any  other  feature  of  the  system  as  this.  Its  influence  in  giving  stimulus  and 
steadiness  to  the  workings  of  the  lower  grade  of  schools, — ^in  givmg  thorough* 
ness  and  expansion  to  the  whole  course  of  instruction,— in  assisung  to  train 
teachers  for  our  djhr  and  country  schools, — and  in  bringing  together  the  older 
ttud  more  advanced  pupils,  of  either  .sex,  from  families  of  every  profession,  oo- 
conation  and  location  in  Ae  city,  many  of  whom,  but  for  the  opportunities  of 
this  school,  would  enter  on  the  business  and  duties  of  life  with  an  imperfect 
edncation--has  demonstrated  its  own  usefulness  as  a  part  of  the  system,  and 
has  converted  its  opponents  into  ihends." 

Testimony  of  the  same  character  might  be  adduced  from  Phila- 
delphia, Lowell,  New  Orleans,  and  every  place  where  a  school  of 
this  grade  has  been  established. 
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Plans  of  School-Houses  with  Apartments  for  the  Teacher. 

In  the  *^  Series  of  Plans  for  School-houses,"  published  bv  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council  on  Education,  for  the  benefit  of  such  schools  as  apply  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Parliamentaiy  Grant  for  promoting  Public  Edocatioa 
in  Great  Britain,  provision  is  uniformly  made  for  apartments,  or  a  dwell- 
mg-house,  for  the  master.  This  would  be  a  wise  and  economical  arrange- 
ment in  connection  with  our  district  and  vil  laoe  school-houses.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  district  would  be  better  car^  for,  and  more  of  permaoence 
ana  character  would  soon  attach  to  the  employment  of  teaching,  if  suita- 
ble apartments  in  the  same  building  were  provided  for  the  teacmer.  We 
do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  present  any  plan,  framed  in  reference  both 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  school  and  m  the  teacher,  but  have  made 
the  fbreffoing  statement  as  explanatory  of  some  peculiarities  in  the  fol- 
lowing plans,  copied  mostly  from  the  work  above  referred  lo.  Our  object 
in  ffiving  the  following  plans  is  to  introduce  committees  and  others  to  a 
diflSrent  style  of  architecture  than  has  thus  far  been  adopted  in  structures 
of  this  kind.  It  will  not  be  difiicult  for  any  one  familiar  with  drafting 
plans  to  ada^t  this  style  to  the  particular  wants  of  any  district  or  village. 

No.  1.  This  plan  contemplates  a  school- room  22  by  15  feet  for  30  chil- 
dren, with  apartments  for  the  master  consisting  of  one  sitting-room,  ^13  by 
10)  one  bedroom,  (10  by  10.)  and  a  kitchen  (12  by  6,)  with  two  closets 
(6  by  6  each)  attached.  Ttiese  arrangements  are  limited  to  the  strictest 
simplicity.  The  shiall  window  in  the  wing  or  projectbn  lights  the  mas- 
ter's bed-room.  In  all  the  plans  an  independent  entrance  into  the  mas- 
ter's apartment  is  provided,  and  the  yards  are  also  distinct 

No.  2.  In  this  plan  the  school-room  is  29  feet  by  18,  with  two  lobbies, 
and  a  closet  in  the  rear,  each  6  feet  by  4,  and  will  accommodate  56  pupils. 
The  arrangements  for  the  master  are  the  same  as  the  above. 

No.  3.  In  this  plan  the  school  room  is  36  feet  by  18,  and  will  accommo- 
date 80  children — with  separate  lobby,  or  entry  for  girls  and  boys,  each 
4  feet  by  12,  and  a  closet  of  the  same  size.  The  master's  apartments  are 
the  same  in  number  as  in  No.  1,  but  each  room  is  12  feet  by  12.  The 
master's  desk  is  between  the  windows  in  the  front  elevation. 

No.  4.  In  this  plan  there  are  two  school-rooms,  each  28  feet  by  16,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  55  pupils,  with  a  lobby  12  feet  by  5  on  each 
side,  into  which  the  door  represented  on  the  side  elevation  opens.  Be- 
tween the  lobbies  are  the  master's  bedroom  and  sitting  room,  each  13  feet 
by  12,  and  back  of  them  a  second  bedroom,  and  the  kitchen,  each  12  feet 
by  9.  The  teacher's  platform  and  desk  in  each  room  is  against  the  win- 
dows, which  are  painted  in  imitation  of  ground  glass. 

No.  5.  The  plan  of  which  this  is  the  front  elevation,  contemplates  a 
school-room  48  feet  by  19,  for  112  children,  to  be  taught  by  one  master 
and  two  pupil  teachers.  The  classes  are  separated  by  a  screen  exiend- 
ioff  from  the  rear  of  the  room  to  the  teacher's  platform. 

No.  6.  This  plan  is  designed  to  acconpmodate  394  pupils*-150  belong* 
ing  to  an  Infant  or  Primary  department  The  arrangement  for  the  schoou 
consists  of  a  farffe  hall  in  the  centre,  40  feet  by  24,  which  is  occupied  by 
the  Infant  school,  and  two  rooms,  each  32  by  18  feet— one  of  which  occc 
pies  the  wing  on  the  leil,  and  tne  other  being  back,  of  the  halL  The 
hall  is  employed  every  morning  and  evening  for  prayers,  and  other  exer 
cises,  in  wnich  the  wHole  school  can  engage. 

Tne  master's  house  contains  a  sitting-room,  two  bedrooms,  kitchen,  dtc. 
aad  occupies  the  right  wing  of  the  buflding. 

No  7.  This  plan  is  intended  to  accommodate  the  Infimt  or  Primaiy 
school,  of  150  pupils,  in  a  large  hall  in  the  main  building,  (the  front  of 
which  on  the  nrst  floor  is  occupied  by  the  master's  sitting  room,  with 
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a  ffigfat  of  Btaire  leading  to  his  other  depertmenta  in  the  Becond  11017. 
in  the  hasement)  and  3(^  or  400  pupils  in  four  elaae-rooiiii,  a«  ■hown  m 
the  aecompanying  drawing  on  a  re- 
duced scale.  TheHalLB>54reet 
by  27,  in  which  the  iDUiot  achool  is 
taught,  and  where  the  whole  school 
is  assembled  for  religious  and  other 
g^ieral  exercises.  Each  of  the 
four  class-rooms  D,  each  19  feet  by 
17,  is  divided  into  two  rooms  by  a 
screen,  both  of  which  is  under  the 
supervision  of  an  assistant  teacher, 
who  is  aided  in  instruction  by  one 
pupil  teacher. 

No.  8.  This  plan  is  designed  for 
an  infant  schooTof  223  pupik.  The 
entrance  to  the  school  is  by  the 
porch  lighted  by  a  small  window, 
attached  to  a  slight  projection  on  the 
left,  with  the  cimL  towards  the  spec- 
tator. The  entrance  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  teacher  is  by  the  other  porch  at  the  extreme  right 

Noe.  9  and  10.  These  pilans,  of  which  the  elevations  only  are  siven,  will 
accommodate  each  three  schools — one  for  150  boys,  and,  another  for  the 
same  number  of  girls,  and  a  third  for  a  school  of  150  infants. 

No.  11.  The  plan  of  which  a  front  elevation  is  given  on  page  268. 
will  accommodate  three  schools  (in  all  436  pupils)  on  the  same  floor,  ana 
two  families.  Two  of  the  school-rooms  are  in  a  projection  extending 
back  60  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  main  buildmg.  ' 

Nob.  12  and  13.  These  elevations  are  given  to  show  Sow  this  style  of 
architecture  can  be  adapted  to  buildings  of  two  stories. 

No.  14  Plan  of  the  Wiliesdon  School,  drawn  and  published  by  H.  E. 
Kendall,  Jr.  This  house  will  accommodate  two  schools,  one  for  eiffhty 
boys  and  the  other  for  the  same  number  of  girls,  each  wing  entered  &om 
the  side,  with  apartments  for  the  teacher  entered  by  the  porch  in  the 
centre.  The  building  is  in  the  mixed  Tudor  style,  and  is  built  of  bricL 
The  jdinths  to  the  peaches  are  of  stone,  and  the  window  copings,  cornice 
and  omamenti  are  executed  in  cement  The  wood-work  is  finished  to 
imitate  oak.    The  whole  cost  less  than  $2000. 

This  plan  is  taken  from  **  Designs  for  ScJmoIb  and  Schootrhouses^  by 
ML  E.  Kendallf  Jr.,  London."  in  which  the  Architect  has  aimed  to  apply 
the  principles  of  Mediseval  Architecture,  as  developed  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  collegiate  buildings  of  England  and  the  Low  Countries,  to  village 
flchools.  The  work  referred  to,  contains  six  designs,  modelled  after 
ochools  erected  by  the  author, — all  mediaeval  in  ch£u*acter,  and  all  com- 
bining ornament  with  simplicity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  architects 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  now  presented,  in  the  increased 
and  increasing  attention  paid  all  over  the  country  to  the  establishment 
and  improvement  of  pubbc  schools  of  every  grade,  to  promote  a  taste  for  . 
the  propriety  and  beauty  of  their  art^  by  throwing  something  of  comeli- 
ness over  the  humblest  structure  designed  for  the  education  of  childhood 
and  youth,  and  thus  creating  and  stimulating  the  growing  taste  of  the 
community  for  the  study  of  Architecture. 
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Plav—- Na  1.    Fmht  Elbtatioii; 


Plait— Nal.    Sisb  EixTinaR. 


Plan— Na  2.    Fsokt  Els^ation. 


Plan— Ka  2.    Sids  ELSFAnoN. 
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PkJLV— No.  8.   FiOHT  Blbvatiov. 


PzjLV— No.3.   Sioi  BuTAnoii. 


Plajt— No.  4.   FlioiiT  Blstatioii. 
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SCHOOL  AECHITBCTintS. 
Plah— No.  4.    Bdi  ELiTATioir. 


Plan— No.  6.   Front  Elbvation. 
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Flam— No.  7.    Faowr  Eutation. 
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Plah— No.  18.   Pboht  BunrATiov. 


PLAM— No.  18.    Front  Elbvatioii. 
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Teacheks'  Desks. 


No.  2. 


Much  inffennity  has  been  expended  recently  in  devising  and  constraetiBf 
Teachers'  Desks.  Some  of  them  are  very  simple,  being  a  plain  table  with  one 
or  two  drawers,— 4ome  with  the  ton  inclined,  and  others  with  the  top  lerel;— 
some  with  a  desk  in  the  centre  ana  a  set  of  drawers  on  each  side:  and  othns, 
with  drawera  only  on  one  side ;  some  with  the  front  finished  in  a  library  case, 
and  the  lower  shelf  extending  into  the  platform  so  as  \o  be  deep  enough  to  r»- 
ceive  laige  maps  and  diagrams. 

This  (No.  1,5  is  a  style 
of  Teacher's  Desk  man-  No.  1. 

nfactored  by  Stephen 
Smith.  44  Comhill,  Bos- 
ton, which  is  very  gener- 
raliy  nsed  in  the  schools 
of  Boston  and  vicinity. 
It  is  made  of  cherry  or 
mahoffanv,  and  5  fl.  long 
by  2  ft.  0  inches  wide — 
with  a  level  top,  covered 
with  cloth,  and  with  draw- 
ers on  each  side,  leav- 
ing an  open  space  for  the 
teacher's  feet.  The  front 
next  to  the  school  is  neat- 
ly finished. 

No.  3  represents  a  desk 
3  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide, 
made  generally,  in  style 
and  material,  like  No.  1, 
except  that  one  half  of  the 
top  is  flat,  and  the  other 
half  inclined. 

We  have  had  a  desk 
resembling  this  construct- 
ed with  a  drawing  board, 
of  nearly  the  same  size  of 
the  top  of  the  desk,  insert- 
ed like  a  drawer  immedi- 
ately below  it ;  and  also 
with  a  large  slate,  on 
which  the  teacher  could 
enter  all  minutes,  memo- 
randa, Ace,  inserted  on  the 
right  immediately  over 
the  drawers  represented 
in  the  cut.  The  front  of 
either  of  these  desks  could 
be  neatly  finished  in  a 
case,  witn  shelves  to  re- 
ceive the  books  of  refer- 
ence, where  they  could  be 
conveniently  consulted, 
and  also  protected  from 
the  dust. 

No.  3  is  a  style  of  mova- 
ble desk  and  stool,  on  a 
platform  raised  six  inches 
from  the  floor,  recom- 
mended in  the  MinuJUs  of 
the  Committee  ofCouncU  on 
Education.  The  stand- 
ard is  of  iron  with  a  shelf 
below  the  desk. 


No.  3. 
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Plans  and  DssctiiPTioNs  of  School-Houses,  recently  erected 
IN  Rhode  Island. 

Br  tlte  school  law  of  Rhode  Island,  as  revised  in  1845,  a  school 
district  cannot  receive  its  distributive  share  of  any  appropriation  made 
by  the  State,  or  the  town  in  which  the  district  is  located,  for  the 
support  of  public  schools,  unless  such  district  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  and,  among  other  things,  unless  one  or  more 
public  schools  have  been  taught  in  the  district  by  a  teacher  properly 
qualified,  in  a  school-house  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town. 
To  enable  the  districts  to  comply  with  this  provision  of  the  law,  the 
general  power  of  taxation,  for  this  and  other  school  purposes,  is  con- 
ferred on  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  every  school  district.  To 
protect  the  property  of  a  minority,  and  especially  of  non-residents, 
from  an  abuse  of  this  power,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  a  suit' 
able  school-house  Xor  the  district,  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  levied,  and 
the  location,  and  plan  of  the  school-house  must  be  approved  before- 
han$l  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town,  or  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools  for  the  State.  It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  State 
Commissioner,  *'to  diffuse,  as  widely  as  possible,  by  public  ad* 
dresses,  and  personal  communication  with  school  officers,  teachers,  and 
parents,  a  knowledge  of  existing  defects,  and  desirable  improvements 
in  the  administration  of  the  school  system."  Under  these  provisions 
much  has  been  done  towards  furnishing  the  public  schools  with 
spacious,  attractive,  and  convenient  school-houses.  Prior  to  1844, 
there  was  not  a  public  school-house  in  the  State,  out  of  Providence, 
which  could  be  pointed  to  as  a  model  in  the  essential  features  of  such 
8  structure.  In  one  half  of  the  towns,  the  public  schools  were  taught 
in  buildings  owned  by  proprietors,  many  of  which  were  erected, 
originally,  for  other  purposes,  and  ail  of  them  were  unfit  for  children 
at  school ;  they  were  badly  located,  small,  inconvenient,  and  dilapi- 
dated. '  The  attention  of  parents  and  school  officers  was  early,  ear- 
nestly, and  perseveringly  called  to  the  almost  necessary  connection 
between  a  good  school-house  and  a  good  school,  and  to  the  immense 
injury  done  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  children  by  the  too  common 
neglect  of  ventilation,  temperature,  and  furniture  of  school-rooms. 
The  subject  was  introduced  into  every  public  address,  as  a  preliminary 
step  in  the  work  of  educational  improvement.  Six  thousand  pam- 
phlets, containing  a  variety  of  plans  of  school-houses  for  large  and  small 
districts,  and  for  schools  of  different  grades,  were  scattered  over  the 
Slate.  Plans  and  details  of  construction  were  gratuitously  furnished 
to  builders  and  committees.  Efforts  were  made  to  get  up  at  least  one 
model  house  in  each  county,  in  which  the  true  principles  of  school 
architecture  should  be  carried  out,  and  could  be  seen.  Men  of 
wealth  and  intelligence  in  the  large  districts  were  seen  and  inter- 
ested in  the  erection  of  new  and  commodious  structures,  which  should 
be  ornamental  to  their  villages,  and  attractive  and  comfortable  to  the 
children.     School  committees  were  instructed  to  withhold  the  puUie 
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money  from  districts  whose  houses  should  be  considered  by  them  as 
not  schooUxDorthy,  ^ 

The  results  have  fully  justified  the  practicability  of  these  and 
other  eiforte — a  complete  renovation,  nay,  a  revolution,  having  passed 
over  the  school-houses  of  this  State.  Old,  dilapidated,  repulsive, 
inconvenient  houses  having  given  place  to  new,  neat,  attractive  and 
commodious  structures,  in  a  majority  of  the  districts.  Liberal  ap- 
propriations have  been  freely  voted ;  and  men  of  business  and  taste 
have  accepted  the  supervision  of  the  expenditure.  Rhode  Island  can 
now  boast  of  more  good  school-houses,  and  fewer  poor  ones,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number,  than  any  other  State — more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  having  been  voluntarily  voted  for 
this  purpose  in  less  than  three  years,  not  including  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence. The  few  poor  houses  which  remain,  if  they  can  resist  much 
longer  the  attacks  of  the  elements,  cannot  stand  up  against  the  accu- 
mulating weight  of  public  condemnation. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  plans  and  descriptions  of  a 
few  of  the  best  school-houses,  which  have  been  recently  erected  in 
Rhode  Island,  for  schools  of  different  grades.  They  are  not  pre- 
sented as  faultless  specimens  of  school-architecture,  but  as  embracing, 
each,  some  points  of  excellence,  either  in  style,  construction,  or  ar- 
rangement. 

Although  the  author  of  this  treatise,  as  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  for  Rhode  Island,  was  consulted  in  almost  every  instance  by 
the  local  building  committee,  and  was  always  gratified  in  having  op- 
portunities to  furnish  plans,  or  make  suggestions — yet  he  was  seldom 
able  to  persuade  the  committee,  or  the  carpenters,  to  cany  out  bis 
plans  and  suggestions  thoroughly.  Something  would  be  taken  from 
the  height,  or  the  length,  or  the  breadth  ; — some  objections  would 
be  made  to  the  style  of  the  exterior  or  the  arrangement  of  the  inte- 
rior ; — the  plans  recommended  for  securing  warmth  and  ventilation 
were  almost  invariably  modified,  and  in  very  many  instances  entirely 
neglected.  He  desires,  therefore,  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
details  of  any  one  house,  as  it  now  stands — for  being  thus  held  re- 
sponsible, he  should  probably  receive  credit  for  improvements  which 
others  are  as  much  entitled  to  as  himself,  and  should  in  more  in- 
stances be  held  accountable  for  errors  of  taste,  and  deficiencies  in 
internal  arrangements,  against  which  he  protested  with  those  having 
charge  of  the  building.  But  with  some  reservation,  most  of  the 
school-houses  recently  erected  in  Rhode  Island  can  be  pointed  to 
as  embracing  many  improvements  in  school  architecture.  To 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Teft,  of  Providence,  much  credit  is  due  for  the 
taste  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  designs  furnished  by  him,  and 
for  the  elevations  which  he  drew  for  plans  furnished  or  suggested 
by  the  Commissioner.  He  should  not,  however,  be  held  responsible 
for  the  alterations  made  in  his  plans  by  the  committees  and  carpen- 
ters having  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  buildings  after  plans  furnished 
by  him. 

The  following  are  amoQg  the  features  which  the  Commissioner  has 
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endeavored  to  secure  in  the  best  class  of  school  edifices,  respecting 
the  location,  or  plan  of  which  he  was  consulted,  or  called  upon 
officially  to  act : 

1.  A  location,  healthy,  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  district; 
retired  from  the  dust,  noise,  and  danger  of  the  highway;  at- 
tractive, from  its  choice  of  sun  and  shade,  and  commanding,  in  one 
cr  more  directions,  the  cheap,  yet  priceless  educating  influences  of 
fine  scenery. 

2.  A  site  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  yard  in  front  of  the  building, 
either  common  to  the  whole  school  or  appropriated  to  greensward, 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  two  yards  in  the  rear,  one  for  each  sex, 
properly  inclosed,  and  fitted  up  with  rotary  swings,  and  other  means 
of  recreation  and  exercise,  and  with  privies,  which  a  civilized  people 
never  neglect. 

3.  Separate  entrances  to  the  school-room  for  each  sex ;  each'en- 
trance  distinct  from  the  front  door,  and  fitted  up  with  scraper,  mats, 
and  old  broom  for  the  feet ;  with  hooks,  shelves,  &c.,  for  hats,  over- 
coats, over-shoes,  and  umbrellas ;  with  sink,  pump,  basin  and  towels, 
and  with  brooms  and  duster,  and  all  the  means  and  appliances 
necessary  to  secure  habits  of  order,  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

4.  School-room,  in  addition  to  the  space  required  by  aisles  and 
the  teacher's  platform,  sufficient  to  accommodate  with  a  seat  and 
desk,  not  only  each  scholar  in  the  district  who  is  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending school,  but  all  who  may  be  entitled  to  attend ;  with  verge 
enough  to  receive  the  children  of  industrious,  thoughtful,  and  reli- 
gious families,  who  are  sure  to  be  attracted  to  a  district  which  is 
blessed  with  a  good  school-house  and  a  good  school. 

5.  At  least  one  spare  room  for  recitation,  library,  and  other  uses, 
to  every  school-room,  no  matter  how  small  the  school  may  be. 

6.  An  arrangement  of  the  windows,  so  as  to  secure  one  blank  wall, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  cheerfulness  and  warmth  of  the  sunlight,  at 
all  times  of  the  day,  with  arrangements  to  modify  the  same  by  blinds, 
shutters,  or  curtains. 

7.  Apparatus  for  warming,  by  which  a  large  quantity  of  pure  air 
from  outside  of  the  building  can  be  moderately  heated,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  room  without  passingiovera  red-hot  iron  surface,  and 
distributed  equally  to  different  parts  of  the  room. 

8.  A  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  mode  of  ventilation,  by  which 
the  air  in  every  part  of  a  school-room,  which  is  constantly  becoming 
yitiated  by  respiration,  combustion,  or  other  causes,  may  be  constantly 
flowing  out  of  the  room,  and  its  place  filled  by  an  adequate  supply  of 
fresh  air  drawn  from  a  pure  source,  and  admitted  into  the  room  at 
the  right  temperature,  of  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture,  and  without 
any  perceptible  current. 

9.  A  desk  with  at^east  two  feet  of  top  surface,  and  in  no  case  for 
more  than  two  pupils^  inclined  towards  the  front  edge  one  inch  in  a 
foot,  except  two  to  three  inches  of  the  most  distant  portion,  which 
should  be  level,  and  covered  with  cloth  to  prevent  noise — ^fitted  with 
an  ink-pot  (supplied  with  a  lid  and  a  pen-wiper,)  and  a  slate,  with  a 
pencil-holder  and  a  sponge  attached,  and  supported  by  end-pieces  or 
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•tanchions,  curved  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  sweeping,  and  to  admit  of 
eaay  access  to  the  seat — these  of  varying  heights  for  small  and 
large  pupils,  the  front  edge  of  each  desk  being  from  seven  to  nine 
inches, (seven  for  the  lowest  and  nine  for  the  highest,)  higher  than 
the  front  edge  of  the  seat  or  chair  attached. 

10.  A  chair  or  bench  for  each  pupil,  and  in  no  case  for  more  than 
two,  unless  separated  by  an  aisle,  with  a  seat  hollowed  like  an  ordi> 
nary  chair,  and  varying  in  height  from  ten  to  seventeen  inches  from 
the  outer  edge  to  the  floor,  so  that  each  pupil,  when  properly  seated, 
can  rest  his  feet  on  the  floor  without  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  press* 
ing  hard  upon  the  front  edge  of  the  seat,  and  with  a  support  for  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  rising  above  the  shoulder-blades. 

11.  An  arrangement  of  the  seats  and  desks,  so  as  to  allow  of  an 
aisle  or  free  passage  of  at  least  two  feet  around  the  room,  and  be- 
tween each  range  of  seats  for  two  scholars,  and  so  as  to  bring  each 
scholar  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

12.  Arrangements  for  the  teacher,  such  as  a  separate  closet  for 
his  overcoat,  &c.,a  desk  for  his  papers,  a  library  of  books  of  reference, 
maps,  apparatus,  and  all  such  instrumentalities  by  which  his  capa- 
cities for  instruction  may  be  made  in  the  highest  degree  useful. 

1 3.  Accommodations  for  a  school  library  for  consultation  and  cir- 
culation anM)ng.the  pupils,  both  at  school  and  as  a  means  of  carrying 
on  the  w.prk  of  self-education  at  their  homes,  in  the  Held,  or  the  work* 
shopy  after  they  have  left  school. 

14.  A  design  in  good  taste  and  fit  proportion,  in  place  of  the 
wretched  perversions  of  architecture,  wluch  almost  universally  char- 
acterize the  district  school-houses  of  New  England. 

15.  While  making  suitable  accommodation  for  the  school,  it  will  be 
a  wise,  and,  all  things  considered,  an  economical  investment,  on  the 
part  of  many  districts,  to  provide  apartments  in  the  same  building,  or 
in  its  neighborhood,  for  the  teacher  and  his  family.  This  arrangement 
will  give  character  and  permanence  to  the  office  of  teaching,  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  belter  supervision  for  the  school-house  and 
premises,  and  more  attention  to  the  manners  of  the  pupils  out  of 
school.  Provision  for  the  residence  of  the  teacher,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  garden  for  his  cultivation,  is  made  in  connection  with  the 
parochial  schools  in  Scotland,  and  with  the  first  class  of  public  schools 
in  Germany. 

1 6.  Whenever  practicable,  the  privies  should  be  disconnected  from 
the  play-ground,  and  be  approached  from  a  covered  walk.  Perfect 
seclusion,  neatness  and  propriety  should  be  strictly  observed  in  re- 
l^ion  to  them. 

17.  A  shed,  or  covered  walk,  or  the  basement  story  paved  under 
feet,  and  open  for  free  circulation  of  air  for  the  boys,  and  an  upper 
room  with  the  floor  deafened  and  properly  supported  for  calisthenic 
exercises  for  the  girls,  is  a  desirable  appendage  to  every  school. 

As  many  of  the  houses  described  are  provided  with  very  inad- 
equate means  of  warming  and  ventilation,  the  following  summary 
of  the  principles,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  in  all  arrangements  for 
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these  objects,  is  given  as  the  result  of  much  observation,  reflection, 
and  experience. 

1.  The  location  of  the  school-house  must  be  healthy,  and  all 
causes, — such  as  defective  drains,  stagnant  water,  decaying  animal  or 
vegetable  substances,  and  manufactures,  whose  operations  evolve 
offensive  and  deleterious  gases,— ^calculated  to  vitiate  the  external  at- 
mosphere, from  which  the  air  of  the  school-room  is  supplied,  must 
be  removed  or  obviated. 

2.  The  means  provided  for  ventilation  must  be  sufficient  to  secure 
the  object,  independent  of  doors  and  windows,  and  other  lateral 
openings,  which  are  intended  primarily  for  the  admission  of  light, 
passage  to  and  fn)m  the  apartment,  and  similar  purposes.  Any  de- 
pendence on  the  opening  of  doors  and  windows,  except  in  summer, 
will  subject  the  occupants  of  the  room  near  such  points  to  currents 
of  cold  air  when  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  open;  and  when  such  ex- 
treme and  rapid  changes  of  temperature  are  particularly  disagreeable 
and  dangerous. 

3.  Any  openings  in  the  ceiling  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air  into 
the  attic,  and  hence  to  the  exterior  of  the  building,  or  by  flues  carried 
up  in  the  wall,  no  matter  how  constructed  or  where  placed,  cannot 
be  depended  on  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  unless  systematic  ar- 
rangements are  adopted  to  effect,  in  concert  with  such  openings,  the 
introduction  and  diffusion  of  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  pure 
air,  in  the  right  condition  as  to  temperature  and  moisture. 

4.  All  stoves,  or  other  heating  apparatus,  standing  in  the  apartment 
to  be  warmed,  and  heating  only  the  atmosphere  of  that  apartment, 
which  is  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  vitiated  by  respiration 
and  other  causes,  are  radically  defective,  and  should  be  altogether, 
without  delay,  and  forever  discarded. 

5.  Any  apparatus  for  warming  pure  air,  before  it  is  introduced  into 
the  school-room,  in  which  the  heating  surface  becomes  red-hot ^  or 
the  air  is  warmed  above  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  is  incon- 
sistent with  true  ventilation. 

6.  To  effect  the  *  combined  objects  of  warming  and  ventilation,  a 
large  quantity  of  moderately  heated  air  should  be  introduced  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  reach  every  portion  of  the  room,  and  be  passed  off  by 
appropriate  openings  and  flues,  as  fast  as  its  oxygen  is  exhausted, 
and  it  becomes  vitiated  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  other  noxious 
qualities. 

7.  The  size  and  number  of  the  admission  flues  or  openings  will 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  school-room,  and  the  number  of  persons 
occupying  the  same ;  but  they  should  have  a  capacity  to  supply  every 
person  in  the  room  with  at  least  five  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 
Warm  air  can  be  introduced  at  a  high  as  well  as  a  low  point  from 
the  floor,  provided  there  is  an  exhaustive  power  in  the  discharging 
flues  sufficient  to  secure  a  powerful  ascending  current  of  vitiated  air 
from  openings  near  the  floor. 

8.  Openings  into  flues  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air,  should  be 
made  at  such  points  in  the  room,  and  at  such  distances  from  the 
openings  for  the  admission  of  pure  warm  air,  that  a  portion  of  the 
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warm  air  will  traverse  every  part  of  the  room,  and  impart  as  much 
warmth  as  possible,  before  it  becomes  vitiated  and  escapes  iW>m  the 
apartment. 

These  openings  can  be  made  near  the  floor,  at  points  most  distant 
from  the  admission  flues,  provided  there  is  a  Are  draught,  or  other 
power  operating  in  the  discharging  flues,  suflScient  to  overcome  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  warm  air  in  the  room  to  ascend  to  the  ceiling ; 
otherwise  they  should  be  inserted  in  or  near  the  ceiling. 

Openings  at  the  floor  are  recommended,  not  because  carbonic  acid 
gas,  being  heavier  than  the  other  elements  of  atmospheric  air,  settles 
to  the  floor,  (because,  owing  to  the  law  of  the  diflfusion  of  gazes 
among  each  other,  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  found  equally  diffused 
through  the  room,)  but  because,  when  it  can  be  drawn  ofl"  at  the 
floor,  it  will  carry  along  with  it  the  cold  air  which  b  admitted  by 
open  doors,  and  at  cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  the  offensive  gases 
sometimes  found  in  school-rooms.  ' 

9.  All  openings,  both  for  the  admission  and  discharge  of  air,  should 
be  fitted  with  valves  and  registers,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  to 
pass  through  them.  The  quantity  of  air  to  be  admitted  should  be 
regulated  before  it  passes  over  the  heating  surface ;  otherwise,  being 
confined  in  the  air  chamber  and  tubes,  the  excessive  heat  will  cause 
much  injury  to  the  pipes  and  the  woodwork  adjoining. 

10.  All  flues  for  ventilation,  not  intended  to  act  in  concert  with 
some  motive  power,  such  as  a  fan,  a  pump,  the  mechanism  of  a  clock, 
a  tfre-draught,  a  jet  of  steam,  &c.,  but  depending  solely  on  the  spon- 
taneous upward  movement  of  the  column  of  warm  air  within  them, 
should  be  made  large,  (of  a  capacity  equal  to  at  least  18  inches  in 
diameter,)  tight,  (except  the  openings  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
room ;)  smooth,  (if  made  of  boards,  the  boards  should  be  seasoned, 
matched,  and  planed  ;  if  made  of  bricks,  the  flue  should  be  round, 
and  finished  smooth,)  and  carried  up  on  the  inside  of  the  room,  or  in 
the  inner  wall,  with  as  few  angles  and  deviations  from  a  direct 
ascent  as  possible,  above  the  highest  point  of  the  roof. 

11.  All  flues  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air,  even  when  properly 
constructed  and  placed,  and  even  when  acting  in  concert  with  a  cur- 
rent of  warm  air  flowing  into  the  room,  should  be  supplied  with  some 
simple,  reliable  exhaustive  power,  which  can  be  applied  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  with  a  force  varying  with  the  demands  of  the 
season,  and  the  condition  of  the  air  in  the  apartment. 

12.  The  most  simple,  economical,  and  reliable  motive  power 
available  in  most  school-houses  is  heat,  or  the  same  process  by 
which  the  natural  upward  movements  of  air  are  induced  and  sus- 
tained.    Heat  can  be  applied  to  the  column  of  air  in  a  ventilating  flue, 

1 .  By  carrying  up  the  ventilating  flue  close  beside,  or  even  within 
the  smoke  flue,  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  heating  appa- 
ratus. 

2.  By  carrying  up  the  smoke-pipe  within  the  ventilating  flue, 
either  the  whole  length,  or  in  the  upper  portion  only.  In  a  small 
school-room,  the  heat  from  the  smoke-pipe  carried  up  for  a  few  feet 
only  in  the  ventilating  flue  before  it  projects  above  the  roof,  is  a 
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motive  power  sufficient  to  sustain  a  constant  draught  of  cool  and 
vitiated  air,  into  an  opening  near  the  floor. 

3.  By  kindling  a  fire  at  the  bottom,  or  other  convenient  point  in 
the  ventilating  flue. 

If  the  same  flue  is  used  for  smoke  from  the  flre,  and  vitiated  air 
from  the  apartment,  some  simple  self-acting  valve  or  damper  should 
be  applied  to  the  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  vitiated  air,  which 
shall  close  at  the  slightest  pressure  from  the  inside  of  the  flue,  and 
thus  preventany  reverse  current,  or  down  draught,  carrying  smoke  and 
soot  into  the  apartment. 

4.  By  discharging  a  jet  of  steam,  or  a  portion  of  warm  air  from  the 
furnace,  or  other  warming  apparatus,  directly  into  the  ventilating  flue. 

Any  application  of  heat  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
ventilating  flue  can  be  raised  above  the  temperature  of  the  apartment 
to  be  ventilated,  will  cause  a  flow  of  air  from  the  apartment  to  sus- 
tain the  combustion,  (if  there  is  a  flre  in  the  flue,)  and  to  supply  the 
partial  vacuum  in  the  flue,  which  is  caused  by  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  in  the  same. 

In  all  school  buildings,  when  several  apartments  are  to  be  venti* 
lated,  the  most  eflectual,  and,  all  things  considered,  the  most  econom- 
ical, mode  of  securing  a  motive  power,  is  to  construct  an  upright 
brick  shaft  or  flue,  and  in  that  to  build  a  fire,  or  carry  up  the  smoke- 
pipe  of  the  stove,  furnace,  or  other  warming  apparatus  ;  and  then  to 
discharge  the  ventilating  flues  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  each  apart- 
ment, into  this  upright  shaft.  The  fire  draught  will  create  a  partial 
vacuum  in  this  shaft,  to  fill  which,  a  draught  will  be  established  upon 
every  room  with  which  it  is  connected  by  lateral  flues.  Whenever 
a  shafl  of  this  kind  is  resorted  to,  the  flues  for  ventilation  may  be 
lateral,  and  the  openings  into  them  may  be  inserted  near  the  floor. 

13.  With  a  flue  properly  constructed  so  as  to  facilitate  the  spon- 
taneous upward  movement  of  the  warm  air  within  it,  and  so  placed 
that  the  air  is  not  exposed  to  the  chilling  influence  of  external  cold, 
a  turncap,  constructed  after  the  plan  of  Emerson's  Ejector,  or  Mott's 
Exhausting  Cowl,  will  assist  the  ventilation,  and  especially  when 
there  are  any  currents  in  the  atmosphere.  But  such  caps  are  not 
sufiicient  to  overcome  any  considerable  defects  in  the  construction  of 
the  ventilating  flues,  even  when  there  is  much  wind. 

14.  The  warming  and  ventilation  of  a  school-room  will  be  facili- 
tated by  applying  a  double  sash  to  all  windows  having  a  northern 
and  eastern  exposure. 

Id.  In  every  furnace,  and  on  every  stove,  a  capacious  vessel  well 
supplied  with  fresh  water,  and  protected  from  the  dust,  should  be 
placed. 

16.  Every  school-ronm  should  be  furnished  with  two  thermometers 
placed  on  opposite  sides  in  the  room,  and  the  temperature  in  the 
winter  should  not  be  allowed  to  attain  beyond  68^  Fahrenheit  at  a 
level  of  four  feet  from  the  floor,  or  70°  at  the  height  of  six  feet 

17.  The  necessity  for  ventilation  in  an  occupied  apartment  is  not 
obviated  by  merely  reducing  the  atmosphere  to  a  low  temperature. 
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Plans  of  School-Houses  with  one  School-rook. 

The  largest  number  of  school-houses  which  are  erected  with  bnt 
one  school-room,  are  intended  for  District,  or  for  Primary  Schools. 


District  School. 

By  a  District  School,  in  this  connection,  is  understood  a  public 
school  open  to  all  the  cldldren  of  the  district,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
the<«chool  age  recognized  by  the  practice  of  the  district,  or  the  regu- 
lations of  the  school  committee  of  the  town  to  which  such  district 
belongs.  It  is  an  unclassified  school,  and  is  taught  in  one  apartment, 
by  one  teacher,  usually  without  any  assistance  even  from  older  pupib 
of  the  school.  It  varies  in  the  character  of  its  scholars,  and  its 
methods  of  instruction,  from  summer  to  winter,  and  from  winter  to 
summer.  In  summer,  the  younger  children  and  classes  in  the  ele- 
mentary studies  predominate,  and  in  the  winter  the  older  pupils,  and 
classes  in  the  more  advanced  studies,  whilst  some  of  both  extremes, 
as  to  age  and  studies,  are  to  be  found  in  both  the  winter  and  summer 
session  of  the  district  school.  This  variety  of  ages  and  studies,  and 
consequent  variety  of  classes,  increased  by  the  irregularity  of  at- 
tendance, is  not  only  a  serious  hinderance  to  the  proper  arrangement, 
jinstruction  and  government  of  the  school,  but  presents  almost  insu- 
perable obstacles  to  the  appropriate  construction  and  furniture  of  the 
school-house,  which  is  too  often  erected  on  the  smallest  possible 
scale  of  size  and  expense.  A  vast  amount  of  physical  suffering  and 
discomfort  to  the  pupils  is  the  necessary  result  of  crowding  the  older 
and  younger  pupils  into  a  small  apartment,  without  seats  and  furniture 
appropriate  to  either,  and  especially  when  no  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  adapt  the  supply  and  arrangements  of  seats  and  desks  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  same  school  in  winter 
and  summer.  In  every  district,  or  unclassified  school,  the  school- 
room should  be  fitted  up  with  seats  and  desks  for  the  older  and 
younger  pupils,  sufiiicient  to  accommodate  the  maximum  attendance  of 
each  class  of  scholars  at  any  season  of  the  year.  And  if  this  cannot 
be  efiected,  and  only  a  sufficient  number  of  seats  can  be  secured  to 
accommodate  the  highest  number  of  botl)  sexes  in  attendance  at  any 
one  time,  then  in  winter  the  seats  and  desks  for  the  smaller  children 
should  be  removed  to  the  attic,  and  their  place  supplied  by  additional 
seats  and  desks  for  the  older  pupils ;  and  in  summer  this  arrange- 
ment should  be  reversed. 


Primary  Schools. 

By  a  Primary  School,  in  our  American  School  Systems,  is  under- 
stood, not  generally  an  Elementary  School,  embracing  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of  the  community 
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under  fourteen  years  of  age-^but  specifically,  that  class  or  grade  of 
schools  which  receive  only  the  youngest  pupils,  and  those  least 
advanced  in  their  studies. 

Any  scheme  of  school  organization  will  be  imperfect  which  does 
not  include  special  arrangements  for  the  systematic  training  and  in- 
struction of  very  young  children,  especially  in  all  cities,  manufactur- 
ing villages,  and  large  neighborhoods.  Among  the  population  of 
such  places,  many  parents  are  sure  to  be  found,  who,  for  want  of 
intelligence  or  leisure,  of  constancy  and  patience,  are  unfitted  to 
watch  the  first  blossoming  of  the  souls  of  their  children,  and  to  train 
them  to  good  physical  habits,  virtuous  impulses,  and  quick  and  accu- 
rate observations  ;  to  cleanliness,  obedience,  openness,  mutual  kind- 
liness, piety,  and  all  the  virtues  which  wise  and  far-seeing  parents 
desire  for  their  ofifspring.  The  general  result  of  the  home  training 
of  the  children  of  such  parents,  is  the  neglect  of  all  moral  culture 
when  such  culture  is  most  valuable ;  and  the  acquisition  of  manners, 
personal  habits,  and  language,  which  the  best  school  training  at  a 
later  period  of  life  can  with  difficulty  correct  or  eradicate.  To  meet 
the  wants  of  this  class  of  children.  Halls  of  Refuge  and  Infant 
Schools  were  originally  instituted  by  Oberlin,  Owen,  and  Wilderspin, 
and  now  constitute  under  these  names,  or  the  names  of  Primary 
Schools,  or  Primary  Departments,  a  most  important  branch  of  ele- 
mentary education,  whether  sustained  by  individual  charity,  or  as 
part  of  the  organization  of  public  instruction. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  education  in  this 
country,  can  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  the  Primary  School  for 
children  under  six  years  of  age,  in  Boston,  in  1818,  as  a  distinct 
grade  ot'  schools,  with  the  modifications  which  it  has  since  re- 
ceived there,  and  elsewhere,  from  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  Infant  School  system,  has  led  to  most  important  improvements  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  and  the 
sooner  a  Primary  School  properly  organized,  furnished  and  man* 
aged,  can  be  established  in  every  large  neighborhood,  and  especially 
in  the  "  infected  districts"  of  cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  the 
more  rapid  and  more  thorough  will  be  the  progress  of  education. 
Its  doors  should  stand  wide  open  to  receive  such  children  as  are 
abandoned  by  orphanage,  or,  worse  than  orphanage,  by  parental 
neglect  and  example,  to  idle,  vicious,  and  pilfering  habits,  before  the 
soiTuptions  incident  to  their  situation  have  struck  deep  into  their 
moral  nature,  and  before  they  have  fallen  under  the  alluring  and 
training  influences  and  instruction  of  bad  boys  who  infest  such 
regions,  polluting  the  atmosphere  by  their  profane  and  vulgar  speech, 
and  participating  in  every  street  brawl  and  low-bred  riot.  From  all 
such  influences,  the  earlier  the  children  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant 
are  withdrawn,  and  placed  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  an 
liifant  or  Primary  School,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them  and  for 
society.  But  in  every  locality  the  Primary  School  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  homes  of  the  children, 
in  order  to  secure  their  early  and  regular  attendance,  and  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  parents  for  their  safety  On  their  way  to  and  from 
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sclftK)!.  The  peculiarities  of  play-ground,  school-room,  and  teachen 
required  for  this  class  of  schools,  should  be  carefully  studied,  and 
promptly  and  liberally  provided.  The  school-room  should  be  light, 
cheerful,  and  large  enough  for  the  evolutions  of  large  classes, — fe- 
nished  with  appropriate  seats,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  means  of 
visible  illustration,  and  having  a  retired,  dry,  and  airy  play-ground, 
with  a  shelter  to  resort  to  in  inclement  weather,  and  with  flower 
borders,  shrubbery,  and  shade-trees,  which  they  should  be  taught  to 
love  and  respect.  The  play-ground  is  as  essential  as  the  school- 
room for  a  Primary  School,  and  is  indeed  the  uncovered  school- 
room of  physical  and  moral  education,  and  the  place  where  the 
manners  and  personal  habits  of  children  can  be  better  trained  than 
elsewhere.  With  them,  the  hours  of  play  and  study,  of  confinement 
and  recreation,  must  alternate  more  frequently  than  with  older  pupils. 

To  teach  these  schools  properly,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  play  and 
study  so  as  to  give  variety,  vivacity,  and  interest  to  all  of  the  exer- 
cises, without  over-exciting  the  nervous  system,  or  overtasking  any 
faculty  of  mind  or  body, — to  train  boys  and  girls  to  mild  dispositions, 
graceful  and  respectful  manners,  and  unquestioning  obedience, — to 
preserve  and  quicken  a  tenderness  and  sensibility  of  conscience  as  the 
instinctive  monitor  of  the  approach  of  wrong, — to  cultivate  the  senses 
to  habits  of  quick  and  accurate  observation  and  discrimination, — ^io 
prevent  the  formation  of  artificial  and  sing-song  tones, — to  teach  the 
use  of  the  voice,  and  of  simple,  ready,  and  correct  language,  and  to 
begin  in  this  way,  and  by  appropriate  exercises  in  drawing,  calcu- 
lation, and  lessons  on  the  properties  and  classification  of  objects,  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties, — to  do  all  these  things  and 
more,  require  in  the  teacher  a  rare  union  of  qualities,  seldom  found 
in  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  male  sex,  and  to  be  looked  for  with  the 
greatest  chance  of  success  among  females,  "  in  whose  own  hearts, 
love,  hope,  and  patience  have  first  kept  school,"  and  whose  laps 
seem  always  full  of  the  blossoms  of  knowledge,  to  be  showered  on 
the  heads  and  hearts  of  infancy  and  childhood.  In  the  riffht  educa- 
tion of  early  childhood,  must  we  look  for  a  corrective  of  me  evils  of 
society  in  our  large  cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  and  for  the 
beginning  of  a  better  and  higher  civilization  than  has  yet  blessed 
our  world.  The  earlier  we  can  establish,  in  every  populous  district, 
primary  schools,  under  female  teachers,  whose  hearts  are  made 
strong  by  deep  religious  principle, — who  have  faith  in  the  power  of 
Christian  love  steadily  exerted  to  fashion  anew  the  bad  manners,  and 
Boflen  the  harsh  and  self-willed  perverseness  of  neglected  children,-— 
with  patience  to  begin  every  morning,  with  but  little,  if  any,  percep- 
tible advance  beyond  where  they  began  the  previous  morning, — with 
prompt  and  kind  sympathies,  and  ready  skill  in  music,  drawing,  and 
oral  methods,  the  better  it  will  be  for  me  cause  of  education,  and  for 
©very  other  good  cause. 

The  following  plan  of  a  Play  Ground  for  an  Infant  or  Primaiy 
School  is  copied  from  "  Wilderspin's  Early  Education,^^  We  should 
prefer  to  see  an  accomplished  female  teacher  presiding  over  tho 
scene. 
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Primary  School  in  Westerly,  R.  L 


The  above  cut  presents  a  sufficiently  correct  view  of  a  Primary  School- 
house  erected  in  Westerly  in  1846,  after  designs  by  Mr.  Tefl,  of  Provi- 
dence, except  that  there  are  two  porches  or  entrances  in  front,  instead  of 
one,  as  shov^n  in  thensibove  view.  The  porch  0{)en8  into  a  spacious  eotiv 
^rnkihed  with  hooks  and  shelves  for  hats,  bonnets,  dbc^  and  a  sink,  with 
water-pail,  wash-bowls,  &c.  The  school-room  accommodates  sixty  pupils, 
with  a  desk  and  seat,  each  desk  accommodating  two  scholars.  In  the 
original  nlan  there  were  to  be  thirty  chairs,  similar  to  the  Boston  Primary 
School  Chair,  but  the  committee  preferred  that  every  child  should  have 
a  desk,  in  which  a  slate  should  be  inserted. 

There  is  a  blackboard,  or  black  surface  in  front  of  the  scholars,  extend- 
ing between  the  two  entrance  doors,  and  across  the  entire  end  in  the  rear. 
Below  the  blackboard,  at  the  rear  end  of  the  school-room,  there  is  a  leaf 
in  which  slates  are  inserted,  where  the  youn?  children  can  copy,  orotbe^ 
wise  amuse  themselves,  from  lessons  drawn  oy  the  teacher  on  die  black- 
board above. 

The  play-ground  attached  is  spacious^  and  the  children  can  there  amine 
and  recreate  themselves  in  the  open  air,  without  exposure  to  accideotf 
from  passing  vehicles,  6lc. 

A  second  primary  school-house  on  the  same  plan  has  been  erected  in 
another  part  of  the  village. 

With  very  slight  modifications,  these  houses  can  be  pointed  to  as  safe 
models  for  Frimary  school-houses. 

These  schools  receive  the  small  children,  while  the  older  attend  in  ao 
intermediate  department  and  in  the  High  School  situated  in  the  centre  ot 
the  village.  These  schools,  as  at  present  organized  and  managed,  moe^ 
the  educational  wants  of  the  village. 
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PukN  OF  Village  School-house  in  Allendale,  N.  Providenoe,  R.  L 


The  above  is  a  view  of  the  Village  achool-houee  erected  by  Z.  Allen. 
£8q.,  at  Allendale,  North  Providence,  afler  designs  by  T.  A.  Ted,  of 
Providence.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  grove,  on  a  little  knoll  which 
admits  of  a  basement  room  in  the  rear,  originally  designed  (or  a  library 
and  reading  room  for  the  village,  but  now  occupied  by  a  Primary  schooL 
It  is  built  of  stone  in  a  style  very  common  in  structures  of  this  kind  in 
England.  The  main  room,  which  is  intended  for  a  school-room,  although 
for  the  present  used  for  lectures,  and  religious  exercises,  is  very  appropri^ 
atelv  finished— the  walls  being  made  to  represent  stone  work  of  a  very 
mibdued  neutral  tint,  and  the  ceiling,  supported  by  wooden  tracery,  is  fin- 
ished partially  in  the  roof  leaving  the  necessary  open  space  above  to  pro- 
tect the  room  from  the  effects  of  excessive  heat  and  cold.  The  ceihng, 
wainscoting,  seats,  desks  and  doors,  are  grained  in  imitation  of  oak.  It  is 
thoroughly  ventilated  and  warmed  by  uir  heated  in  a  chamber  below. 

By  the  above  pleasing  specimen  of  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  other 
varieties  not  commonly  introduced  into  structures  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Tef\ 
has  broken,  in  Rhode  Island  at  least,  the  dull  monotony  of  wretched  per- 
versions of  architecture  which  characterize  the  village  and  country  school- 
booses  of  New  England.  We  shall  present  in  another  place  a  few  speci- 
men of  the  Elizabethan  style,  in  front  and  side  elevatbns,  for  large  and 
small  schools^  which  can  be  easily  modified  to  suit  the  wants  of  particular 
localities. 

In  many  neighborhoods  it  is  a  matter  of  economy  to  build  of  stone,  and 
where  this  is  the  case,  the  style  of  architecture  should  be  adapted  to  the 
material 
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Plan  of  District  School-House  in  Qlocestsr,  R.  L 


The  above  cnt  represents  the  froDt  elevation  of  a  new  school-boose  erected 
in  District  No.  13,  in  the  town  of  Glocesler,  Rhode  Island,  which,  for  locatioo, 
neatness,  and  proportion  in  the  external  appearance,  mode  of  seating,  wann- 
ing and  ventilation,  can  be  consulted  as  a  safe  model  for  small  agricaltoral 
districts.  The  cost  of  the  building  and  furniture  was  $600.  The  style  and 
arrangement  of  the  seats  and  desks  is  indicated  in  Figures  3  and  4.  The  end 
pieces  are  of  cast  iron,  and  so  shaped,  as  to  facilitate  the  sweeping  of  the  room, 
and  the  pupils  getting  in  and  out  of  their  seats,  and  at  the  same  time  are  finn- 
ly  attached  to  the  floor  by  screws.    This  building  is  30  feet  by  20  feel. 

The  room  is  heated  by  MolCs  VentilaUne  School  Store,  designed  both  for  wood 
and  hard  cx)al.  Fresh  air  is  introduced  irom  outside  of  the  building  by  a  flue 
beneath  the  floor,  and  is  warmed  by  passing  along  the  heated  surfaces  of  the 
stove  as  indicated  in  the  following  section. 

Pio.2. 


A  chamber,  for  coal  er 
wood. 

A  revolving  grate  with  a  ctm 
motion,  by  which  the  ashes 
are  easily  detached  and  made 
to  drop  into  the  ash-pit  be- 
low. 

Ash-pit,  by  which  also  the 
draught  can  be  regulated,  and 
the  stove  made  an  air-tight 
Duct,  or  flue  tmder  the  floor, 
by  wnich  fresh  air  from  with- 
out is  admitted  imder  and 
around  the  stove,  and  circu- 
lates in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows. 
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The  smoke-pipe  i^  carried  in  the  nsnal  way,  high  enoagh  to  prevent  any 
Injarioos  radiation  of  heat  apon  the  heads  of  the  papils  below,  to  tne  centre  of 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  where,  ailer  passing  through  the  ceiling,  it  enters 
the  ventilating  fine,  which,  commencing  at  the  Boor,  is  carried  np  through  the 
attic  and  out  above  the  roof,  as  .shown  in  Figures  3  and  4.  The  heat  of  the 
smoke-pipe  produces  a  lively  upward  current  of  the  air  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  ventilating  flue,  sufficient  to  draw  off  the  lower  stratum  of  air  near  the 
floor  and  at  the  same  time  draw  down,  and  diffuse  equally  through  the  room, 
the  fresh  air  which  is  introduced  and  warmed  by  the  stove  at  the  opposite  end. 


_  j  rrr^rHT- 


A — Front  entrance. 

B— Girls'  Entrance  and  lobby. 

C— Boys*       do.         do. 

D — Teachers'  platform. 

E-— Seat  and  desk,  for  the  pupils. 

S — Mott's  ventilating  school  stove 

V— Flue  for  ventilation. 


F — Seats  for  classes  at  recitation. 

d — Teacher's  desk. 

e— Library  of  reference  in  front  of 
teacher's  desk. 

c— Closets  for  school  library  and  ap- 
paratus. 

f— Fence  dividing  back  yard. 


1 — 1="= 
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Plan  op  District  School-House  in  Barrington,  R.  L 


The  above  cut  represents  in  -perspective  ihe  new  school-house  in  District  No. 
2,  in  the  town  of  Barrington,  Rhode  Island— the  most  attractive,  convenient, 
and  complete  structure  of  the  kind  in  any  agrlcaliural  district  in  the  Stale— and, 
it  is  believed,  in  New  England. 

The  hou.^e  stands  back  from  the  highway  in  a  lot,  of  an  acre  in  extent,  and 
comma?. ds  an  extensive  view  up  and  down  rsarraganset  Bay,  and  of  the  rick 
cultiva.ed  fields  for  miles  in  every  other  direction. 

The  buildini?  is  49  feet  long  by  25  wide,  and  12  feel  high  in  the  dear,  and 
is  built  after  workinof  plans  drawn  by  Mr.  Tefi,  of  Providence. 

The  school-room  is  calculated  to  accommodate  64  pupils,  wilh  seats  and 
desks  each  Ibr^two  pupils,  similar  to  the  folowing  cut,  and  arranged  as  ii 
Figure  3. 

The  end-piece,  or  supports,  botli  of  the  desk  and  seat,  are  of  cast-iron,  aid 
the  wood- work  is  attached  by  screws.  They  are  made  of  eight  sizes,  givin?  a 
seat  from  ten  inches  to  seventeen,  and  a  desk  at  the  edge  next  to  the  schoUr 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-six  inches  from  the  floor. 


Each  papil,  when  properly  seated,  ran  rest  his  feet  on  the  floor  without  the 
muscle  of  tne  ihigb  pressing  hard  upon  the  front  edge  of  the  seat,  SDd  with  a 
support  for  the  muscles  of  the  back. 
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The  yards  and  entrance  for  the  boys  and  girls  are  entixely  separate,  and  each 
it  appropriately  fitted  up  with  scraper,  mats,  broom,  water-pails,  sink,  hooks 
and  shelves. 


:il:::::::i: 

:::::::::i:'::" 

:i::::i:::::: 

::::::tiii: 

A — Front  entrance. 

B— -Girls'  entrance  and  lobby,  fitted  up  with  mats,  scrapers,  hooks,  shelves. 

C — Boys'  entrance. 

D — Teacher's  platform. 

8— Boston  Ventilating  Stove. 

V — Fine  for  rentilation  surmoonted,  by  Emerson's  Ejector. 

Ir— Oases  for  library. 

E — Closets  for  apparatus,  &c. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  blackboards,  maps,  globes,  and  diagrams, 
and  sach  other  instramentalities  as  are  necessary  and  nsefnl  in  the  studies 
usually  taught  in  a  district  school. 

There  is  abundance  of  unoccupied  space  around  the  sides  of  the  room  and 
between  the  ranges  of  desks  to  allow  of  the  free  movements  of  the  teacher  and 
of  the  pupils,  in  passing  to  and  from  their  seats. 

There  is  also  a  district  library  of  about  600  volumes,  containing  a  laige 
number  of  books  of  reference,  such  as  Dictionaries,  Encyclopedia,  and  a  va- 
riety of  the  best  text  books  in  the  several  studies  of  the  school,  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  extend  his  knowledge,  and  illustrate  his  recitations  by  additional 
information. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  volumes  selected  with  reference  to  the  youngest 
class  of  children,  and  about  400  volumes  in  the  different  departments  of  usefiil 
knowledge,  calculated  for  circulation  among  the  older  pupils,  in  the  families 
of  the  district  generally. 

The  maps,  apparatus  and  librarv  were  purchased  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools  at  an  expense  of  $260,  which  was  contributed  by  five  or  six 
individuals.    The  building,  furniture  and  land,  cost  about  $isn0. 

The  school-room  is  warmed  and  ventilated  under  the  direction  of  Mr.Ghmt* 
ner  Chilson,  Boston,  by  one  of  the  Botton  VeniHaUiuf  SUva^  and  by  a  flue 
constructed  similar  to  those  recently  introduced  into  the  Boston  Public  School 
houses  by  Dr.  Heniy  O.  Clark,  and  surmounted  by  Emerson's  Ejector. 

A  cut  and  description  of  this  stove,  and  of  MeU's  VentUaang  Stove  for  bum- 
ingwood  as  well  as  coal,  is  given  on  the  next  page. 

The  flue  for  ventilation  is  carried  up  in  the  partition  wall,  and  is  constnieled 
of  well  seasoned  boardsj  planed  smooth  on  the  inside. 

19 
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MoTT'b   VBlfTlLATINO   ScHOOL-StOVB,   FOR  BURNING   WOOD  OB  COAL- 

PaierUed  and  Manufadured  by  J.  L.  Mott,  264  Water-street^  N.  Y. 

By  this  stove  the  xx>oin  is  wanned  by  condacting  a  sapply  of  moderateiiy 
heated  pare  air  from  without,  as  well  as  by  direct  radiation  m>m  the  apper  por- 
tion of  the  stove. 


A.  Air  Chamber,  for  cotl  cr 

wood. 

B.  A  revolving  mte  with  a 

cam  process,  by  which  the 
ashes  are  easily  detached 
and  made  to  drop  into  the 
ash-pit  below. 

C.  Ash-Pit,  bv  which  al-so  the 

draft  can  be  regulated,  and 
the  stove  made  an  air-tight 

D.  Duct,  or  flue  under  the  floor, 

by  which  fresh  air  from 
without  is  admitted  under 
and  around  the  stove,  and 
circulates  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrows. 


This,  and  all  stoves  designed  to  promote  ventilation  by  introducing  fresh  air 
from  without,  will  work  satisfactorily  only  where  a  flue  properly  constrocted 
is  provided  to  carry  off"  the  air  which  has  become  impure  from  respiration. 
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Since  the  first  edition  of  this  volame  was  issued,  the  stove  and  fbniace 
described  in  the  Report  on  the  Boston  Mode  of  Ventilation^  on  pages 
154,  155,  have  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  original  patentees,  so  as 
to  increase  the  radiating  surface,  and  thereby  secure  greater  economy  in 
the  consumption  of  the  fuel.  We  therefore  insert  the  new  drawings,  with 
descriptions  abridged  from  the  printed  Circulars  of  Mr.  Chilson. 

The  Boston  Ventilating  Stove  and  Portable  Ventilating 

Furnace. 

PaUnUd  March  10^,  1848,  by  Henry  G.  Clark,  M.  !>.,  and  maitufaOured  by 

Oardntr  Chilson,  Boston, 

The  Boston  Ventilating  Stove  is  composed  oftwo  cylinders,  the  inner  (Fig.  I.) 
containing  a  fire  chamber,  which  is  lined  with  soapstone  or  fire  brick,  and  is 
fitted  with  additioDarl  smoke-pipes  to  increase  the  radiating  surface,  while  the 
outer  (Fig.  2,^  constitutes  a  cnamber  for  warming  the  air,  which  is  introduced 
into  it  beneatn  the  inner  cylinder  by  a  flue  from  out  of  doors,  and  flows  out  at 
the  top,  to  which  there  is  a  movable  cap,  or  distributor  attached,  by  which  the 
opening  is  enlarged  or  diminished,  and  thus  the  supply  and  temperature  of  the 
air  admitted  can  be  easily  regulated. 


Fif.  1 


Fig.aL 


The  dark  arrows  show  the  course  of  the  air  in  its  passage  from  the  opening 
underneath  the  stove,  through  the  air-chamber,  into  the  apartment.  The  light 
arrows  show  the  circulation  of  the  smoke  through  the  vanous  radiating  pipes. 

This  stove  is  made  of  three  sizes,  var3ring  in  price  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
dollars.  It  received  a  sOcer  medal  at  the  Fifth  ExhibiUon  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  and  has  been  introduced  with  signal  success 
into  many  school-houses  in  Boston,  Charlestown,  and  other  places. 

This  stove  can  be  advantageously  used  as  a  hall  stove  ana  as  a  portable  fur- 
nace, under  circumstances  which  will  not  admit  of  a  brick  inclosure. 
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Mon  than  sixty  District  aobool-hooses  have  been  erected  in  Rhode  fsland 
on  the  same  general  plan  as  thai  presented  in  the  cats  of  the  Barrington  and 
Glocester  school-house,  with  some  slight  variations  reqaired  by  the  nature  oi 
the  site,  or  the  peculiar  riews  of  the  majority  of  the  district,  or  of  the  building 
committee,  in  each  case.  The  following  plans  present  some  of  these  modili- 
eationa.    The  first  is  34  ft.  by  25,  and  the  second,  36  ft.  by  87. 

Plam  of  School-House  in  DivraicT  No.  10,  Ckahston. 


.»[ 
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A — ^Front  entrance. 
B — Giris'  entrance. 
C— Boys'    do. 


D^Teacher's  platform. 
E— Library. 

S— Worcester  Ventilat- 
ing Stove. 


V— Ftae  for  ventilation. 
F — Seat  and  desk  with 

iron  ends, 
g— Cold  air  duct 
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Plin  op  ScHOOL-HoutB  AT  Clatvillb,  Sgituatk. 


PLAN  OP  DinmiCT  BCBOOL-HOUBB. 
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Tht  following  plan,  although  not  followed  throagfaont  in  any  school-honae  in 
Rhode  Island,  presents  substantially  the  internal  arrangement  which  has  been 
adopted  in  several  instances,  as  in  the  schooUhouse  at  Peacedale.  in  South 
Kingston,  at  Carolina  Mills  in  Richmond,  and  in  the  lower  room  of  the  acad- 
emy in  Kingston. 


P^ 


t_S_l 


1 


The  following  cnt,  which  is  copied  from  a  plan  of  a  district  school-hotise 
recommended  by  Dr.  Lord,  Superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of  Columbus. 
Ohio,  presents  the  plan  of  several  district  and  Tillage  school-houses  erected 
in  Rhode  Island.    The  house  is  26  feet  by  36  feet  on  the  ground. 


■ck: 


-cx 


A— Entry  for  girls,  8  feet  square. 
C —  do.   for  boys,  do.         do. 
B — ^Library  and  apparatus  roooL 
E— Recitation  seats. 
D— Teacher's  platform. 


I  H  O— Seat  and  desk  for  two  pupils, 

4  feet  long. 
P— Aisles,  2  feet  wide. 
I^   do.     18  inches  wide. 
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Plan  or  School-House  in  Centrbville,   Warwick,  R.  I. 

The  following  plan  presents  a  mode  of  seating  a  District  School-House  sim- 
ilar to  that  adopted  in  several  public  school-hooses  in  the  city  of  New  York. 


The  building  is  50  feet  long  (beside'the  porch  ^  feet  in  front)  by  30  feet  wide 


R — Recitation-room  for  assistant 

S— Stove. 

T— Smoke  flue. 

V— Flue  for  ventilator. 


A— Porch. 

B — Girls'  entrance  and  lobby. 

C— Boys*  do. 

D — Teacher's  platform. 

£ — Mott's  school  desk  and  chair. 

The  above  mode  of  seating  has  been  adopted  in  other  districts,  and  in  one  in- 
stance, with  the  desks  attached  at  one  end  to  the  wall,  as  In  the  followinff  plan 
recommended  by  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew.  There  are  serious  objections  to  this  ap> 
rangement  of  the  seats  and  desk. 


D,  entrance  and  inner  doors.  W,  windows.  E,  entries,  lighted  over  doors, 
one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls.  A,  teacher's  platform.  B,  blackboard, 
reaching  entirely  across  the  end  of  the  house.  T,  teacher's  desk.  H,  desks  11 
feet  long,  except  the  two  next  the  entrance  doors.  C,  Mott's  patent  cast-iron 
chairs.  S  stove.  O,  an  air  tube  under  the  floor,  through  whicn  pure  air  from 
without  is  introduced  beneath  the  stove.    L,  shelves  for  libraiyi  apparatus,  etc 
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Plans  of  ScHooL-Honsia  for  Union  Schools. 

Before  describing  a  few  of  the  best  school-houses  which  have 
been  recently  erected  in  the  large  villages  of  Rhode  Island,  for  two 
or  more  schools  of  different  grades  in  the  same  building,  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  classification,  or  gradation,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  schools  of  a  district,  or  town,  cannot  be  deemed 
irrelevant. 

To  enable  children  to  derive  the  highest  degree  of  benefit  from 
their  attendance  at  school,  they  should  go  through  a  regular  course 
of  training  in  a  succession  of  classes,  and  schools  arranged  according 
to  similarity  of  age,  standing,  and  attainments,  under  teachers  pos- 
sessing the  qualifications  best  adapted  to  each  grade  of  school.  The 
practice  has  been  almost  universal  in  New  England,  and  in  other 
states  where  the  organization  of  the  schools  is  based  upon  the 
division  of  the  territory  into  school  districts,  to  provide  but  one 
school  for  as  many  children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  from  four 
to  sixteen  years,  as  can  be  gathered  in  from  certain  territorial  limits, 
into  one  apartment,  under  one  teacher ;  a  female  teacher  in  summer, 
and  a  male  teacher  in  winter.  The  disadvantages  of  this  practice, 
both  to  pupils  and  teachers,  are  great  and  manifold. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  physical  suffering  and  discomfort,  as 
well  as  great  hinderances  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  scholars  and 
classes,  caused  by  crowding  the  older  and  younger  pupils  into  the 
same  school-room,  without  seats  and  furniture  appropriate  to  -either ; 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  suffering  and  discomfort  falls  upon  the 
young,  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  who,  in  consequence,  ac- 
quire a  distaste  to  study  and  the  school-room. 

The  work  of  education  going  on  in  such  schools,  cannot  be 
appropriate  and  progressive;  There  cannot  be  a  regular  course  of  . 
discipline  and  instruction,  adapted  to  the  age  and  proficiency  of 
pupils — a  series  of  processes,  each  adapted  to  certain  periods  in  the 
development  of  the  mind  and  character,  the  first  intended  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  second,  and  the  second  by  s  third, — the  latter  always 
depending  on  the  earlier,  and  all  intended  to  be  conducted  on  the 
same  general  principles,  and  by  methods  var^g  with  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  the  progress  already  made. 

With  the  older  and  younger  pupils  in  the  same  room,  there  cannot 
be  a  system  of  discipline  which  shall  be  equally  well  adapted  to  both 
classes.  If  it  secures  the  cheerful  obedience  and  subordination  of 
the  older,  it  will  press  with  unwise  severity  upon  the  younger 
pnpils.  If  it  be  adapted  to  the  physical  wants,  and  peculiar, tem- 
peraments of  the  young,  it  will  endanger  the  good  order  and  habits 
of  study  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  by  the  frequent  change  of  ' 
posture  and  position,  and  other  indulgences  which  it  permits  and 
requires  of  the  former. 

With  studies  ranging  from  the  alphabet  and  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  to  5ie  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  a 
variety  of  methods  of  instruction  and  illustration  are  called  for, 
which  are  seldom  found  together,  or  in  an  equal  degree,  in  the  same 
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teacher,  and  which  can  never  be  pursued  with  equal  success  in  the 
same  school-room.  The  elementary  principles  of  knowledge,  to  be 
made  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  young,  must  be  presented  by 
a  large  use  of  the  oral  and  simultaneous  methods.  The  higher 
branches,  especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  ap- 
plication and  habits  of  abstraction,  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils, 
which  can  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils,  amid 
a  multiplicity  of  distracting  exercises,  movements  and  sounds.  The 
recitations  of  this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactoiy, 
must  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion 
and  explanation,  and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

From  the  number  of  class  and  individual  recitations,  to  be  attended 
to  during  each  half  day,  these  exercises  are  brief,  hurried,  and  of 
little  practical  value.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  senseless 
repetitions  of  the  words  of  a  book.  Instead  of  being  the  time  and 
place  where  the  real  business  of  teaching  is  done,  where  the 
ploughshare  of  interrogation  is  driven  down  into  the  acquirements  of 
each  pupil,  and  his  ability  to  comprehend  clearly,  remember  accu- 
rately, discriminate  wisely,  and  reason  closely,  is  cultivated  and 
tested, — where  the  difficult  principles  of  each  lesson  are  developed 
and  illustrated,  and  additional  information  imparted,  and  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  to 
arouse,  interest,  and  direct  its  opening  powers — instead  of  all  this 
and  more,  the  brief  period  passed  in  recitation,  consists,  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  of  hearing  each  individual  and  class  in  regular  order, 
and  quick  succession,  repeat  words  from  a  book ;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  of  saying  their  lessons,  as  the  operation  is  significantly 
described  by  most  teachers,  when  they  summon  the  class  to  the 
•  stand.  In  the  mean  time  the  order  of  the  school  must  be  maintained, 
and  the  general  business  must  bfe  going  forward.  Little  children 
without  any  authorized  employment  for  their  eyes  and  hands,  and 
ever  active  curiosity,  must  be  made  to  sit  still,  while  every  muscle  b 
aching  from  suppressed  activity  ;  pens  must  be  mended,  copies  set, 
arithmetical  difficulties  solved,  excuses  for  tardiness  or  absence  re- 
ceived, questions  answered,  whisperings  allowed  or  suppressed,  and 
more  or  less  of  extempore  discipline  administered.  Were  it  not  a 
most  ruinous  waste  of  precious  time,--Hlid  it  not  involve  the  deaden- 
ing, crushing,  distorting,  dwarfing  of  immortal  faculties  and  noble 
sensibilities, — were  it  not  an  utter  perversion  of  the  noble  objects 
for  which  schools  are  instituted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  more  diverting  farce  than  an  ordinary  session  of  a  large  public 
school,  whose  chaotic  and  discordant  elements  have  not  been  reduced 
to  system  by  a  proper  classification.  The  teacher,  at  least  the  con- 
scientious teacher,  thinks  it  any  thing  but  A  farce  to  him.  Com- 
pelled to  hurry  from  one  study  to  another,  the  most  diverse, — from 
one  class  to  another,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  methods  altogether 
distinct, — from  one  recitation  to  another,  equally  brief  and  unsatis- 
factory, one  requiring  a  liveliness  of  manner,  which  he  does  not  feel 
and  cannot  assume,  and  the  other  closeness  of  attention  and  abstrac- 
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tion  of  thoaght,  which  he  cannot  giye  amid  the  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  cares, — from  one  case  of  discipline  to  another,  pressing  on 
him  at  the  same  time, — he  goes  through  the  same  circuit  day  after 
day,  with  a  dizzy  brain  and  aching  heart,  and  brings  his  school  to  a 
close  with  a  feeling,  that  with  all  his  diligence  and  fidelity,  he  has 
accomplished  but  little  good. 

But  gfeat  as  are  the  evils  of  a  want  of  proper  classification  of 
schools,  arising  from  the  causes  already  specified,  these  evils  are 
aggravated  by  the  almost  universal  practice  of  employing  one 
teacher  in  summer,  and  another  in  winter,  and  different  teachers 
each  successive  summer  and  winter.  Whatever  progress  one 
teacher  may  make  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic  elements  of  a 
large  public  school,  is  arrested  by  the  termination  of  his  school 
term.  His  experience  is  not  available  to  his  successor,  who  does 
not  come  into  the  school  until  after  an  interval  of  weeks  or  months, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  former  teacher  has  left  the  town  or  state. 
The  new  teacher  is  a  stranger  to  the  children  and  their  parents,  is 
unacquainted  with  the  system  pursued  by  his  predecessor,  and  has 
himself  but  little  or  no  experience  in  the  business  ;  in  consequence, 
chaos  comes  back  again,  and  the  confusion  is  still  worse  confounded 
by  the  introduction  of  new  books,  for  every  teacher  prefers  to  teach 
firom  the  books  in  which  he  studied,  or  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  teach,  and  many  teachers  cannot  teach  profitably  from  any 
other.  Weeks  are  thus  passed,  in  which  the  school  is  going  through 
the  process  of  organization,  and  the  pupils  are  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  inethods  and  requirements  of  a  new  teacher — ^some  of  them 
are  put  back,  or  made  to  retrace  their  studies  in  new  books,  while 
others  are  pushed  forward  into  studies  for  which  they  are  not  pre- 
pared ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  the  school  relapses 
into  chaos.     There  is  constant  change,  but  no  progress. 

This  want  of  system,  and  this  succession  of  new  teachers,  goes 
on  from  term  to  term,  and  year  to  year — a  process  which  would  in- 
volve any  other  interest  in  speedy  and  utter  ruin,  where  there  was 
not  prorision  made  for  fresh  material  to  be  experimented  upon,  and 
counteracting  influences  at  work  to  restore,  or  at  least  obviate  the 
injury  done.  What  other  business  of  society  could  escape  utter 
wreck,  if  conducted  with  such  want  of  system, — with  such  constant 
disregard  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  and 
with  a  succession  of  new  agents  every  three  months,  none  of  them 
trained  to  the  details  of  the  business,  each  new  agent  acting  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  his  predecessor,  or  any  well  settled 
plan  of  his  own  !  The  public  school  is  not  an  anomaly,  an  excep- 
tion, among  the  great  interests  of  society.  Its  success  or  failure  de- 
pends on  Uie  existence  or  absence  of  certain  conditions ;  and  if 
complete  failure  does  not  follow  the  utter  neglect  of  these  conditions, 
it  is  because  every  term  brings  into  the  schools  a  fresh  supply  of 
children  to  be  experimented  upon,  and  sweeps  away  others  beyond 
the  reach  of  bad  school  instruction  and  discipline  ;  and  because  the 
minds  of  some  of  these  children  are,  for  a  portion  of  each  day,  left 
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to  the  action  of  their  own  inherent  forces,  and  the  more  kindly  influ- 
ences of  nature,  the  family  and  society. 

Among  these  conditions  of  success  in  the  operation  of  a  system  of 
public  schools,  is  such  a  classification  of  the  scholars  as  shall  bring 
a  larger  number  of  similar  age  and  attainments,  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  stage  of  their  advancement,  under  teachers  of  the  right  qualifi- 
cations, and  shall  enable  these  teachers  to  act  upon  numbers  at  once, 
for  years  in  succession,  and  carry  them  all  forward  effectually  together, 
in  a  regular  course  of  instruction. 

The  great  principle  to  be  regarded  in  the  classification,  either  of 
the  schools  of  a  town  or  district,  or  of  scholars  in  the  same  school, 
is  equality  of  attainments,  which  will  generally  include  those  of  the 
same  age.  Those  who  have  gone  over  substantially  the  same  ground, 
or  reached,  or  nearly  reached  the  same  point  of  attainment  in  several 
studies,  should  be  put  together,  and  constitute,  whenever  their  ouro- 
bers  will  authorize  it,  one  school.  These  again  should  be  arranged 
in  different  classes,  for  it  is  seldom  practicable,  even  if  it  were  ever 
desirable,  to  have  but  one  class  in  every  study  in  the  same  grade  of 
school.  Even  in  very  large  districts,  where  the  scholars  are  pro* 
moted  from  a  school  of  a  lower  gr^de  to  one  of  a  higher,  after  being 
found  qualified  in  certain  studies,  it  is  seldom  ihkt  any  considerable 
number  will  have  reached  a  common  standard  of  scholarship  in  all 
their  studies.  The  same  pupil  will  have  made  vei^  different  prog- 
ress in  different  branches.  He  will  stand  higher  in  one  and  lower 
in  another.  By  arranging  scholars  of  the  same  general  division  in 
different  classes,  no  pupil  need  be  detained  by  companions  who  have 
made,  or  can  make  less  progress,  or  be  hurried  over  lessons  and  sub- 
jects in  a  superficial  manner,  to  accommodate  the  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  others.  Although  equality  of  attainment  should  be 
regarded  as  the  general  principle,  some  regard  should  be^paid  to 
age,  and  other  circumstances.  A  large  boy  of  sixteen,  from  the 
deficiency  of  his  early  education,  which  may  be  his  misfortune  and 
not  his  fault,  ought  not  to  be  put  into  a  school  or  class  of  little  chil- 
dren, although  their  attainments  may  be  in  advance  of  his.  This 
step  would  noortify  and  discourage  him.  In  such  extreme  cases,  that 
arrangement  will  be  best  which  will  give  the  individual  the  greatest 
chance  of  improvement,  with  the  least  discomfort  to  himself,  and 
hindrance  to  others.  Great  disparity  of  age  in  the  same  class,  or  the 
same  school,  is  unfavorable  to  uniform  and  eflcient  discipline,  and 
the  adaptation  of  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  motives  to  application 
and  obedience.  Some  regard,  too,  should  be  had  to  the  preferences 
of  individuals,  especially  among  the  older  pupils,  and  their  probable 
destination  in  life.  The  mind  comes  into  the  requisitions  of  study 
more  readily,  and  works  with  higher  results,  when  led  onward  by 
the  heart ;  and  the  utility  of  any  branch  of  study,  its  relations  to 
future  success  in  life,  once  clearly  apprehended,  becomes  a  power- 
ful motive  to  effort. 

Each  class  in  a  school  should  be  as  large  as  is  consistent  with 
thoroughness  and  minuteness  of  individual  examination,  and  pracli- 
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cable,  without  bringing  together  individuals  of  diverse  capacity, 
knowledge,  and  habits  of  study.  A  good  teacher  can  teach  a  class 
of  forty  with  as  much  ease  as  a  class  of  ten,  and  with  far  more  profit 
to  each  mdividual,  than  if  the  same  amount  of  time  was  divided  up 
among  four  classes,  each  containing  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number. 
When  the  class  is  large,  there  is  a  spirit,  a  glow,  a  strug^e  which 
can  never  be  infused  or  called  forth  in  a  small  class.  Whatever 
time  is  spent  upon  a  few,  which  could  have  been  as  profitably  spent 
on  a  larger  number,  is  a  loss  of  power  and  time  to  the  extent  of  the 
number  who  were  not  thus  benefited.  The  recitations  of  a  large 
class  must  be  more  varied,  both  as  to  order  and  methods,  so  as  to 
reach  those  whose  attention  would  wander  if  not  under  the  pressure 
of  constant  excitement,  or  might  become  slothful  from  inaction  or  a 
sense  of  security.  Some  studies  will  admit  of  a  larger  number  in  a 
class  than  others. 

The  number  of  classes  for  recitation  in  the  same  apartment,  by 
one  teacher,  should  be  small.  This  will  facilitate  the  proper  division 
of  labor  in  instruction,  and  allow  more  time  for  each  class.  The 
teacher  intrusted  with  the  care  of  but  few  studies,  and  few  recita- 
tions, can  have  no  excuse  but  indolence,  or  the  want  of  capacity,  if 
he  does  not  master  these  branches  thoroughly,  and  soon  acquire  the  » 
most  skillful  and  varied  methods  of  teaching  them.  His  attention 
will  not  be  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  and  variety  of  cares,  pressing 
upon  him  at  the  same  time.  This  principle  does  not  require  that 
every  school  should  be  small,  but  that  each  teacher  should  have  a 
small  number  of  studies  and  classes  to  superintend. 

In  a  large  school,  properly  classified,  a  division  of  labor  can  be 
introduced  in  the  department  of  government,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
instruction.  By  assigning  the  different  studies  to  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  assistants,  in  separate  class-rooms,  each  well  qualified  to  teach 
the  branches  assigned,  the  principal  teacher  may  be  selected  with 
special  reference  to  his  ability  in  arranging  the  studies,  and  order  of 
exercises  of  the  school,  in  administering  its  discipline,  in  adapting 
moral  instruction  to  individual  scholars,  and  superintending  the 
operations  of  each  class-room,  so  as  to  secure  the  harmonious  action 
and  progress  of  every  department.  The  talents  and  tact  required  for 
these  and  similar  duties,  are  more  rarely  found  than  the  skill  and 
attainments  required  to  teach  successfully  a  particular  study.  When 
found,  the  influence  of  such  a  principal,  possessing  in  a  high  degree, 
the  executive  talent  spoken  of,  will  be  felt  through  every  class,  and 
by  every  subordinate  teacher,  giving  tone  and  efficiency  to  the  whole 
school. 

To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  these,  and  similar  principles  of 
classification,  into  the  organization  and  arrangements  of  the  schools 
of  a  town  or  district,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
population  will  admit,  the  following  provisions  should  be  engrafted 
into  the  school  system  of  every  state. 

1.  Every  town  should  be  clothed  with  all  the  powers  requisite  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  of  different 
grades,  at  convenient  locations,  to  accommodate  all  the  children  re- 
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siding  within  their  respective  limits — ^irrespective  of  any  territorial 
division  of  the  town  into  school  districts. 

2.  Should  provision  be  made  for  the  creation  of  territorial  school 
districts,  a  gradation  of  districts  should  he  recognized,  and  eveiy 
district  having  over  sixty  children  of  an  age  to  attend  school,  should 
he  obliged  to  maintain  a  primary  school  under  a  female  teacher  for 
the  young  pupils,  and  provide  a  secondary  school  for  the  older  and 
more  advanced  pupils. 

3.  No  village,  or  populous  district,  in  which  two  or  more  schools 
of  different  grades  for  the  younger  and  older  children  respectively, 
can  be  conveniently  established,  should  be  sub-divided  into  two  or 
more  independent  districts. 

4.  Any  two  or  more  adjoining  districts,  in  the  same,  or  adjoining 
towns,  should  be  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a  secondaiy 
school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  such  districts,  for 
the  whole,  or  any  portion  of  the  year. 

5.  Any  district,  not  having  children  enough  to  require  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  two  grades  of  schools,  should  be  authorized  to 
determine  the  periods  of  the  year  in  which  the  public  school  shall 
be  kept,  and  to  determine  the  age  and  studies  of  the  children  who 
shall  attend  at  any  particular  period  of  the  year,  and  also  to  send  the 
older  pupils  to  the  secondary  school  of  an  adjoining  district. 

The  extent  to  which  the  gradation  of  schools  can  be  carried,  in 
any  town  or  district,  and  the  limit  to  which  the  number  of  classes 
in  any  school  can  be  reduced,  will  depend  on  the  compactness, 
number,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  population,  in  that  town  or 
district,  and  the  number  and  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  studies  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  that  school.  A  regular  gradation  of  schools 
might  embrace  Primary,  Secondary  and  High  Schools,  with  Inter- 
mediate Schools,  or  departments,  between  each  grade,  and  Supple- 
mentary Schools,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  class  of  pupils  not  provided 
for  in  either  of  the  above  grades. 

1.  Primary  Schools,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  designed  ton 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  eight  years,  with  a  further 
classification  of  the  very  youngest  children,  when  their  number  will 
admit  of  it.  These  schools  can  be  accommodated,  in  compact  viUt- 
ges,  in  the  same  building  with  the  Secondary  or  High  School ;  but 
in  most  large  districts,  it  will  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  locate 
them  in  different  neighborhoods,  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  facilitate  the  regular  attendance  of  very  young  children, 
and  relieve  the  anxiety  of  parents  for  their  safety  on  their  way  to  and 
from  school.  The  school-room  should  be  light,  cheerful,  and  large 
enough  for  the  evolutions  of  large  classes — furnished  with  appropri- 
ate seats,  furniture,  apparatus  and  means  of  visible  illustration,  and 
having  a  retired,  dry  and  airy  play-ground,  with  a  shelter  to  resort  to 
in  inclement  weather,  and  with  flower  borders,  shrubbery  and  shade 
trees,  which  they  should  be  taught  to  love  and  respect.  The  play- 
ground is  as  essential  as  the  school-room,  for  a  Primary  School,  and 
is  indeed  the  uncovered  school-room  of  physical  and  moral  educa- 
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tion,  and  the  place  where  the  manners  and  personal  habits  of  children 
can  be  better  trained  than  ebewhere.     With  them,  the  hours  of  play 
and  study,  of  confinement  and  recreation,  must  alternate  more  fre- 
quently than  with  older  pupils.    To  teach  these  schools  properly, — 
to  regulate  the  hours  of  play  and  study  so  as  to  give  varie^,  vivacity, 
and  interest  to  all  of  the  exercises,  without  over-exciting  the  nervous 
system,  or  over-tasking  any  faculty  of  mind  or  body, — ^to  train  boys 
and  gills  to  mild  dispositions,  graceful  and  respectful  manners,  and 
unquestioning  obedienco, — ^to  cultivate  the  senses  to  habits  of  quick 
and  accurate  observation  and  discrimination, — to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  artificial  and  sing-song  tones,-^to  teach  the  use  of  the  voice, 
and  of  simple,  ready  and  conect  language,  and  to  begin  in  this  way, 
and  by  appropriate  exercbes  in  drawing,  calculation,  and  lessons  on 
the  properties  and  classification  of  objects,  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  faculties, — ^to  do  all  these  things  and  more,  require  in 
the  teacher  a  rare  uni(m  of  qualities,  seldom  found  in  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  male  sex,  and  to  be  looked  for  with  the  greatest  chance 
of  success  among  females,  *'  in  whose  own  hearts,  love,  hope  and 
patience,  have  first  kept  school." 

The  earlier  we  can  establish,  in  every  populous  district,  primary 
schools,  under  female  teachers,  whose  hearts  are  made  strong  by 
deep  religious  principle, — who  have  faith  in  the  power  of  Christian 
love  steadily  exerted  to  fashion  anew  the  bad  manners,  and  soften 
the  harsh  and  self-willed  perverseness  of  neglected  children, — with 
patience  to  begin  every  morning,  with  but  little  if  any  perceptible  ad- 
vance beyond  where  they  began  the  previous  morning, — with  prompt 
and  kind  sympathies,  and  ready  skill  in  music,  drawing,  and  oral 
methods,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  ev- 
ery other  good  cause. 

2.  Secondary  Schools  should  receive  scholars  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  or  about  that  age,  and  carry  them  forward  in  those  branches 
of  instruction  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  useful  attainments  in 
knowledge,  and  are  indispensable  to  the  proper  exercise  and  devel- 
opment of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  formation  of  good 
intellectual  tastes  and  habits  of  application.  If  the  primary  schools 
have  done  their  work  properly,  in  forming  habits  of  attention,  and 
teaching  practically  the  first  uses  of  language,;— in  giving  clear  ideas 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  sim- 
plest lessons  in  drawing,  the  scholars  of  a  well  conducted  secondary 
school,  who  will  attend  regularly  for  eight  or  ten  months  in  the  year, 
until  they  are  twelve  years  of  age,  can  acquire  as  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  drawing,  geography,  history, 
and  the  use  of  the  language  in  composition  and  speech,  as  is  ever 
given  in  common  or  public  schools,  as  ordinarily  conducted,  to  chil- 
dren at  the  age  of  sixteen.  For  this  class  of  schools,  well  qualified, 
female  teachers,  with  good  health,  self-command,  and  firnmess,  are 
as  well  fitted  as  male  teachers.  But  if  the  school  is  large,  both  a 
male  and  female  teacher  should  be  employed,  as  the  influence  of 
both  are  needed  in  the  training  of  the  moral  character  and  manners. 
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Schools  of  this  grade  should  be  furaished  with  class-rooms  for  reci- 
utions,  and  if  large,  with  a  female  assistant  for  every  thirty  pupils. 

3.  High  Schools  should  receive  pupils  from  schools  of  the  grade 
below,  and  carry  them  forward  in  a  more  comprehensive  course  of 
instruction,  embracing  a  continuation  of  their  former  studies,  and 
especially  of  the  English  lancruage,  and  drawing,  and  a  knowledge 
of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  with  their  applications,  the 
elements  of  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  natnnl 
history,  including  natural  theology,  mental  and  moral  science,  politi- 
cal economy,  physiology,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
These  and  other  studies  should  form  the  course  of  instruction,  modi- 
fied according  to  the  sex,  age,  and  advancement,  and  to  some  extent, 
future  destination  of  the  pupils,  and  the  standard  fixed  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  intellectual  wants  of  the  district— a  course  which  should 
give  to  every  young  man  a  thorough  English  education,  preparatoiy 
to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  and 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  if  desired,  for  college ;  and  to  every  young 
woman,  a  well  disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  and  practical 
views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of  health,  thoogfat, 
manners  and  conversation,  which  bless  alike  the  highest  and  lowest 
stations  in  life.     All  which  is  now  done  in   private  schools  of  the 
highest  grade,  and  where  the  wants  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  community  create  such  private  schools,  should  be  provided  for 
in  the  system  of  public  schools,  so  that  the  same  advantages,  with- 
out being  abridged  or  denied  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the 
educated,  should  be  open  at  the  same  time  to  worthy  and  talented 
children  of  the  poorest  parent.     In  some  districts  a  part  of  the 
studies  of  this  grade  of  schools  might  be  embraced  in  the  Secondary 
Schools,  which  would  thus  take  the  place  of  the  High  School;  in 
others,  the  High  School  could  be  open  for  only  portions  of  the  year; 
and  in  others,  two  departments,  or  two  schools,  one  for  either  sex, 
would  be  required.     However  constituted,  whether  as  one  depart- 
ment, or  two,  as  a  distinct  school,  or  as  part  of  a  secondary  school, 
or  an  ordinary  district  school,  and  for  the  whole  year,  or  part  of  the 
year,  something  of  the  kind  is  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
whole  community,  and  relieve  the  public  schools  from  impotency. 
Unless  it  can  be  engrailed  upon  the  public  school  system,  or  rather 
unless  it  can  grow  up  and  out  of  the  system,  as  a  provision  made 
for  the  educational  wants  of  the  whole  community,  xhen  the  83rsteiD 
will  never  gather  about  it  the  warmth  and  sustaining  confidence  and 
patronage  of  all  classes,  and  especially  of  those  who  know  best  the 
value  of  a  good  education,  and  are  willing  to  spend  time  and  money 
to  secure  it  for  their  own  children. 

4.  Intermediate  Schools  or  departments  will  be  needed  in  large 
districts,  to  receive  a  class  of  pupils  who  are  too  old  to  be  continued, 
without  wounding  their  self-esteem,  in  the  school  below,  or  interfering 
with  its  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and  are  not  prepared 
in  attainments,  and  habits  of  study,  or  from  irregular  attendance,  to 
be  arranged  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  school  above. 

Connected  with  this  class  of  schools  there  might  be  opened  t 
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seliool  or  department  for  those  who  cannot  attend  school  regidarly, 
or  for  only  a  short  period  of  the  year,  or  who  may  wish  to  attend 
exclusively  to  a  few  studies.  There  is  no  place  for  this  class  of 
Bchdars,  in  a  regularly  constituted,  permanent  school,  in  a  large 
village. 

5.  Supplementary  Schools,  and  means  of  various  kinds  should  be 
provided  in  every  system  of  public  instruction,  for  cities  and  large 
villages,  to  supply  deficiencies  in.  the  education  of  individuals  whose 
school  attendance  has  been  prematurely  abridged,  or  from  any  cause 
interfered  with,  and  to  carry  forward  as  far  and  as  long  as  practicable 
into  a(W  life,  the  training  and  attainments  commenced  in  childhood. 

Evening  Schools  should  be  opened  for  apprentices,  clerks,  and 
other  young  persons,  who  have  been  hurried  into  active  employment 
without  a  suitable  elementary  education.  In  these  schools,  those 
who  have  completed  the  ordinary  course  of  school  instruction,  could 
devote  themselves  to  such  studies  as  are  directly  connected  with 
their  several  trades  or  pursuits,  while  those  whose  early  education 
was  entirely  neglected,  can  supply,  to  some  extent,  such  deficiencies. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  education  of  adults,  who,  from  any  cause, 
in  early  life  were  deprived  of  advantages  of  school  instruction. 

Libraries,  and  courses  of  familiar  lectures,  with  practical  illustra- 
tions, collections  in  natural  history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  a  sys- 
tem of  scientific  exchanges  between  schools  of  the  same,  and  of 
different  towns, — these  and  other  means  of  extending  and  improving 
the  ordinary  instruction  of  the  school-room  and  of  early  life,  ought 
to  be  provided,  not  only  by  individual  enterprise  and  liberality,  but 
by  the  public,  and  the  authorities  entrusted  with  the  care  and  advance- 
ment of  popular  education. 

One  or  more  of  that  class  of  educational  institutions  known  as 
"  Reform  Schools,"  "  Schools  of  Industry,"  or  "  Schools  for  Juvenile 
Offenders,''  should  receive  such  children,  as  defying  the  restraining 
influence  of  parental  authority,  and  the  discipline  and  regulations  of 
the  public  schools,  or  such  as  are  abandoned  by  orphanage,  or  worse 
than  orphanage,  by  parental  neglect  or  example,  to  idle,  vicious  and 
pilfering  habits,  are  found  hanging  about  places  of  public  resort,  pol- 
luting the  atmosphere  by  their  profane  and  vulgar  speech,  alluring, 
to  their  own  bad  practices,  children  of  the  same,  and  other  conditions 
of  life,  and  originating  or  participating  in  every  street  brawl  and  low- 
bred riot.  Such  children  cannot  be  safely  gathered  into  the*  public 
schools ;  and  if  they  are,  their  vagrant  habits  are  chafed  by  the  re- 
straints of  school  discipline.  They  soon  become  irregular,  play 
truant,  are  punished  and  expelled,  and  from  that  time  their  course  is 
almost  uniformly  downward,  until  on  earth  there  is  no  lower  point  to 
reach. 

Accustomed,  a%  many  such  children  have  been  from  infancy,  to 
sights  and  sounds  of  open  and  abandoned  profligacy,  trained  to  an 
utter  want  of  self-respect,  and  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life, 
as  exhibited  in  dress,  person,  manners  and  language,  strangers  to 
those  motives  of  self-improvement  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  so- 
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cial,  moral  and  religious  obligation,  their  regeneration  inrolvaa  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  earnest  philanthropy,  mbsionaiy  enter- 
prise, and  sanctified  wisdom.  The  districts  of  all  our  large  cities 
where  this  class  of  children  are  found,  are  the  appropriate  field  of 
home  missions,  of  unobtrusive  personal  effort  and  charity,  and  of 
systematized  plans  of  local  beneFolence,  embracing  friendly  inte^ 
course  with  parents,  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  yoong,  the  gather- 
ing of  the  latter  into  week-day,  infant,  and  primary  scIkx^,  and 
schools  where  the  use  of  the  neeale,  and  other  forms  of  labor  appro- 
priate to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  pupils  can  be  given,  the  gathering 
of  both  old  and  young  into  Sabbath  schools  and  worshipping  assem- 
blies, the  circulation  of  books  and  tracts,  of  other  tlutn  a  strictly 
religions  character,  the  encouragement  of  cheap,  innocent  and  ha- 
manizing  games,  sports  and  festivities,  the  obtaining  employment  for 
adults  who  may  need  it,  and  procuring  situations  as  apprentices, 
clerks,  &c.,  for  such  young  persons  as  may  be  qualified  by  age, 
capacity  and  character.  By  individual  efforts  and  the  combioed 
efforts  of  many,  working  in  these  and  other  ways,  from  year  to  year, 
these  moral  jungles  can  be  broken  up, — ^tbese  infected  districts  can 
be  purified, — these  waste  places  of  society  can  be  reclaimed,  and 
many  abodes  of  penury,  ignorance  and  vice  can  be  converted  l^  ed- 
ucation, economy  and  industry,  into  homes  of  comfort,  peace  and  J07. 
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Public  School-House  in  Warken,  R.  I. 


Pig.  L 


The  above  cut  exhibits  a  from  view  of  the  Public  Scbool-house 
erected  in  the  village  of  Warren,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  in 
1847-48,  after  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Teft,  of  Providence,  under  the 
directions  of  a  committee  of  the  town,  who  consulted  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools,  and  visited  Providence,  Boston,  Salem, 
Newbury  port  and  other  places,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  latest  im- 
provements in  school  architecture,  before  deciding  on  the  details  of 
the  plan.  To  this  committee,  and  particularly  to  two  of  its  members, 
Mr.  £.  W.  Burr  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Gardiner,  is  the  town  largely  indebted 
for  the  time  and  personal  supervision  which  they  devoted  to  this 
public  improvement,  from  its  Hrst  inception  to  its  completion,  without 
any  other  reward  than  the  realization  of  their  wish  to  Secure  ibr  their 
town  the  best  school-house,  for  the  amount  of  money  expended,  in 
the  State.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  remarked,  in  hia 
address  at  the  dedication  of  the  house,  in  September,  1848, "  that,  for 
location,  style,  construction,  means  of  warming,  ventilation,  and  ciean- 
liness,  and  for  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  seats  and  desks,  he 
had  not  seen  a  public  school-house  superior  to  this  in  New  England. 
It  is  a  monument  at  once  of  the  liberality  of  the  town,  and  of  a  wise 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  committee."  The  town  appropriated 
$10,000,  and  the  committee  expended  $8,594. 

The  opening  of  the  Public  School  in  this  edifice  was  followed  by 
a  large  increase  of  attendance  from  the  children  of  the  town. 
20 
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The  lot  is  225  deep  and  100  feet  wide  for  a  depth  of  125  feet,  and  161  feet  wide 
for  the  remaining  64  feet.  It  is  divided  into  three  yards,  as  exhibited  in  the 
ground  plan,  (Fig.  2,)  each  substantially  inclosed,  and  planted  with  trees  and 
shmbbeiy. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  62  feet  by  44  on  the  ground.  It  is  bmlt  of 
brick  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner.  ' 

Most  of  the  details  of  construction,  and  of  the  arrangement  in  the  interior,  are 
similar  to  those  described  on  page  214. 

Each  room  is  ventilated  by  openings  controlled  by  registers,  both  at  the  floor 
and  the  ceiling,  into  four  flues  carried  up  in  the  wall,  and  by  a  lai^e  flue  con- 
structed of  thoroughly  seasoned  boards,  smooth  on  the  inside,  in  the  partition 
wall,  (Fig.  3,  X.) 

The  whole  building  is  uniformly  warmed  by  two  of  Culver's  furnaces  placed 
in  the  cellar. 

Every  means  of  cleanliness  are  provided,  such  as  scrapers,  mats,  sink  with 
pump,  wash  basin,  towels,  hooks  for  outer  garments,  umbrella  stands,  &c. 

The  tops  of  the  desks  are  covered  with  cloth,  and  the  aisles  are  to  be  cheaply 
carpeted,  so  as  to  diminish,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  the  noise  which  the  moTiD^ 
of  slates  and  books,  and  the  passing  to  and  fro,  occasion  in  a  s<Shool-ioom. 
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A — Front  entrance. 

B — Girls*  entrance,  with  mats,  scra- 
pers, hooks  for  clothes,  a  sink,  pump, 
basin,  dec. 

C — Boys*  entrance  do. 

R — Recitation  rooms,  connected  by 
sliding  doors. 

R,  P — Platform  for  recitation,  with  a 
blackboard  in  the  rear. 

T — Teacher's  platform. 

S — Seats  and  desks ;  see  page  205. 


CI— Library  and  apparatus. 

w— Windows,  with  inside  V^etian 

blinds, 
c — Flues  for  ventilation  in  the  outer 

wall. 
X — Flue   for   ventilation,  lined  with 

smooth,  well  seasoned  boards, 
y — Bell-rope,  accessible  to  the  teacher 

bv  an  opening  in  the  wall, 
r— Hot  air  registers. 


Pif.  4.— Sbcond  Floor. 
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Union  School-House,  at  Woonsocket  and  Chepachet,  R.  I. 

Bt  the  school  law^  of  Rhode  Island,  two  or  more  adjoining  school  districts  in 
the  same,  or  adjoining  towns,  may,  by  concurrent  vote,  agree  to  unite  for  the 
pnrpose  of  maintaining  a  secondary  or  grammar  school,  for  the  older  and  more 
advanced  pupils  of  such  associating  districts.  Under  this  provision  the  foar 
school  districts  in  the  town  of  Cuml^erland,  which  comprise  the  village  of 
Woonsoclcet,  voted  to  unite  and  provide  a  school-house  for  the  more  advanced 
pupils,  leaving  the  younger  to  be  accommodated  in  their  respective  districts. 
The  Unioh  school-house  is  located  on  a  beautiful  site,  the  donation  of  Edward 
Harris,  Esq.,  and  is  built  substantially  after  the  plan  of  the  Warren  PuUic 
school-house,  already  described,  at  a  cost  of  S7,000.  The  following  are  the  ficDl 
and  side  elevations,  as  originall^r  drawn  by  Mr.  Tefl,  but  not  adopted  by  tiie 
committee. 
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Fboht  Elbvatiom. 

Under  the  provision  above  cited,  the  three  districts  into  which  the  village  of 
Chepachet,  in  the  town  of  Glocester,  is  divided,  voted  to  establish  a  VtoM 
School,  and  to  provide  a  suitable  house  for  the  same.  The  building  is  50  feet  by 
34,  witA  two  stories,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  lot,  a  little  removed  fiom 
the  main  street,  and  is  the  ornament  and  pride  of  the  villaee  The  lower  floor 
is  divided  into  two  apartments ;  one  for  ttie  Priftfary,  and  the  other  for  an  Inter- 
mediate School,  for  the  younger  pupils  of  the  village,  while  the  Union  or  Sec- 
ondary School  occupies  the  whote  of  the  second  floor. 
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A— Entrance  for  Girls  to  Secondanr  SchooL  U. 
B —       **         "  Boys  "         "  " 

R"       u         u  «"^*^  *?  Primary,  E,  and  Intermediate  School,  P. 
1> —       "  "  Boys  "         "  ♦«  II  u 

£ — Primary  School-room. 
P — Intermedia  le'     •* 

J-^^o^S!?        *'  Lr-Manton  Glocester  Library  of  900  volnmes. 

R-Reciiauon  room.  S-Stove.    V-Flae  for  vendlation. 

»— Seat  and  desk  attached,  for  two  pupils,  with  iron  ends. 

Pl«.  8.— PtAN  OF  8BGOND  FLOOB. 
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Plan,  ic.^  of  Union  School-House  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I 

ng .  1— PlBSFBOTITB. 


This  school-house  is  calcalaled  to  accommodate,  on  the  first  floor,  a  Pri- 
mary School,  (D,)  with  seats  and  desks  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils;  two 
Intermediate  Schools,  (£,  E.)  for  sixtv-foar  pupils  each ;  and  on  the  second  floor 
a  High  School,  (F,)  for  one  hundred  and  seventy  pupils. 

The  building  is  warmed  and  ventilated  by  a  furnace  in  the  cellar,  from  which 
the  hot  air  is  convened  into  the  several  apartments,  as  indicated  by  the  regis- 
ters, (r,  r,  r,  r,)  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  and  discharged  by  flues  carried  up  in  the  walls, 
as  seen  at  v,  v,  v,  v. 

Each  school-room  is  furnished  with  an  appropriate  place  for  outer  garments, 
and  with  scrapers,  mats  and  other  means  of  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

The  boys  and  girls  have  each  a  separate  yard  in  the  rear,  and  separate  en- 
trances into  the  school-rooms. 

The  High  School  is  furnished  with  seats  and  desk  having  cast-iron  end 
pieces  similar  to  those  described  on  page  982. 

The  Primary  and  Intermediate  scnool-rooms  are  furnished  with  the  patent 
Revolving  Pivot  Chair,  and  School-desk,  manufactured  by  J.  L.  Mott,  264  Water 
street,  New  York.  The  seat  of  the  chair  is  wood ;  all  other  parts  arc  of  cast- 
iron.  The  seat  and  back  turn  on  a  pivot,  while  the  pedestal  is  screwed  fast  to 
the  floor.  The  height  of  the  lower  part  of  the  top  of  the  desk  is  just  eqoal  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  back  of  the  chair,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  pass  under.  The 
front  edge  of  the  seat  is  in  a  perpendicular  line  with  the  edge  of  the  top  of  tbe 
desk,  so  that  the  scholar  is  required  to  sit  erect  when  engaged  in  writiD|  or 
studying,  and  the  same  time  that  part  of  his  back  which  requires  support  is  lolly 
in  contact  with  the  chair. 

Since  the  chairs  above  described  were  placed  in  this  house,  Mr.  Mott  has 
modified  the  patterns— so  as  to  carry  the  back  piece  higher,  and  thus  give  sup- 
port to  the  muscles  above  the  small  of  the  back.  The  iron  can  be  covered  wiui 
felt,  and  thus  the  rapid  conduction  of  heat  from  the  body,  especially  from  the 
spinal  colunm,  in  children  thinly  clad,  and  of  delicate  constiiations  may  be 
prevented. 
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Union  School- House  in  Pawtucket. 

Fif  .  2.-'Plam  or  Fimt  Floor. 


A — ^EDtrance  to  High  School. 

B — Entrance  for  Boys  to  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools. 
C — Entrance  for  Girls  to  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools.  , 

D — SchooNroom,  30  feet  by  34,  for  Primary  School. 
E,  E—  "       "       40  feet  by  16,  for  Intermediate  Schools. 
F—       "       **      40  feel  by  40,  for  High  School. 
Gr — Room  for  Apparatus,  Sec. 
H— Recitation  room  to  High  School,  20  feet  by  16. 

I— K — Entrance  room,  one  for  Boys  and  the  other  for  GirlSi  fitted  up  with 
hooks,  shelves,  wash-stand,  &c. 
T — Teacher's  desk  without  any  platform. 

Fig.  3.~Plan  op  Sbcord  Floor— High  School. 
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PLih  and  Dbsc&iption  of  District  School-House  in  CentrekilLi 
•    North  Providence,  ft.  I. 


This  hoaee  was  erected  after  designs  by  Mr.  Ted,  of  Providence.  It 
stands  back  from  the  highway,  on  an  elevated  site,  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove,  and  for  beduty  of  design 
aod  convenience  of  arrangen^ent, 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar 
structure  in  New  England  It  is 
26  feet  by  51,  and  13  feet  high  in 
the  clear,  with  two  departments 
on  the  same  floor. 


A,  Boys'  CD  try,  6  feet  by  10. 

B,  'Girls*  ditto. 

C,  Primary  department,  25  feet  by 
95,  with  desks  and  seats  attached 
for  70  papils ;  see  p.  205. 

D,  Secondary,  or  Grammar  depart^ 
ment,  25  feet  by  25,  with  desks 
and  chairs  for  64  pupils;  see  p. 
190. 

r,  Register  for  hot  air. 

V,  V.  Flues  for  ventilation. 

c,  Closets  for  dinner  pails  of  those 

who  come  from  a  distance 
«,  Sink. 


The  smoke  pipe  is  carried  up  be- 
fween  the  ventilating  flues,  and  the 
lop  of  the  chinmey  is  finished  so  as  to 
aecommodate  the  bell. 
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The  persective  of  the  new  school-house  at  Center  Mill,  North  Providence,  an 
the  preceding  page,  gives  a  ver^  inadequate  idea  of  the  proportion  and  st^le 
of  the  building  itself.  Better  justice  is  done  to  the  architect  in  the  view  on  the 
next  page,  of  Mr.  Kingsbury's  Female  Seminary  in  Providence,  referred  to  on 
page  ii52y  and  which  is  in  the  same  style. 

Plan  of  School-House  at  Washington  Village  in  Coventet,  R.  L 

The  following  cut  presents  the  ground  plan  of  the  new  ^chool-hoose  in  the 
village  of  Washington,  in  the  town  of  Coventry,  R.  I.  The  location  is  on  the 
high  ground  in  the  rear  of  ilie  village,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospeei  in 
every  direction.  The  site  and  yard,  occupying  one  acre,  was  given  to  ine  dis- 
■trict  by  Governor  Whipple.  The  whole  structure,  without  and  within,  is  an 
ornament  to  the  village,  and  ranks  among  the  best  school-houses  in  Rhode 
Island. 


F— Desks  for  two,  with  iron  end-piece. 
G—Chairs  supported  on  iron  pedestal 
H— Register  for  hot  air.  ^ 

R4-  piue  for  ventilation,  within  which 
is  carried  up  the  smoke-pipe. 


A— Boy's  entrance. 
B— Girrs  entrance. 
C-r-Primary  school-room. 
D — Secondary,  or  Grammar  Depart- 
ment. 
E— Teacher's  platform. 

The  two  school-rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one,  for  any  general  exercise  of 
the  two  schools,  by  sliding  doors. 

The  two  rooms  are  uniformly  heated  by  a  furnace  in  the  basement. 

There  is  a  well,  sink,  basin,  mats,  scrapers,  bell,  and  all  the  necessary  fixtures 
and  appendages  of  a  school-house  of  the  first  class. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  furniture  was  $2,300. 

The  district  possesses  a  library  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  yolumes, the  cost 
of  which  was  raised  by  subscription  in  the  District. 
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Cbiuon's  Air-Warmino  and  Ventilating  Fusnacb. 
PaUnUd  and  Manufadmred  hy  Gardner  CkiUim,  Boston, 


The  construction  of  the  Air-  Warming  and  Ventilating  Fumaee  was  projected 
by  the  inventor,  to  obviate  the  serious,  if  not  fata!,  objections,  so  generally 
made,  to  the  use  of  furnaces  for  warming  apartments,  where  a  fresh,  healthfo) 
atmospheric  air  is  required.  Prom  long  experience  in  putting  up  furnaces,  in 
which  coal  was  consumed  in  deep  iron  pots,  andthe  air  which  tney  warmed  was 
made  to  pass  over  a  large  extent  of  iron  surface,  made  and  kept  red-hot,  be 
found  that  the  occupants  of  the  rooms  thus  warmed,  complained  tJiat  the  air 
was  not  unfrequently  filled  with  the  gases  of  the  burnine  coal,  and  was  at  all 
times  dr^  and  stagnant,  causing,  especially  to  persons  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, disagreeable  sensations  to  tne  whole  system,  such  as  dizziness  of  the 
head,  headache,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  lungs,  dryness  of  the  lips  and 
skin,  &c.  He  found,  too,  by  his  own  experience  and  observation  in  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  furnaces  of  this  kind,  that  there  was  an  unnecessary  con- 
sumption of  coal,  when  burnt  in  deep,  straight  and  narrow  pots,  causing  the 
coal  to  melt  and  run  to  cinders,  and  at  the  same  time  burning  out  the  pots,  and 
loosening  the  joints  of  the  furnace,  by  which  the  deadlv  gases  escaped  into  the 
air-chambers,  and  hence  into  the  apartments  abo#e.  These  objections,  both  on 
the  score  of  health  and  expense,  the  inventor  claims  that  he  has  thoroughly  ob- 
viated in  his  Air-  Warming  and  VenUlaling  Purruux^  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
served all  the  advantages  heretofore  realized  from  this  mode  of  warming  biuld- 
ings.    The  advantages  of  the  Furnace  are — 

1.  The  fire-pot  is  constructed  on  the  most  economical  and  philosophical 
principles.  It  is  broad  and  shallow, — at  least  twice  as  broad  and  one  third  as 
deep  as  the  common  fire-pot ;— is  one  third  smaller  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  and  is  lined  with  fire-brick  or  soap-stone.  Thus  the  fire-bed  is  deep  enough 
to  keep  the  coal  well  i^ited  with  a  slow  but  perfect  combustion,  while  the" en- 
tire heat  from  the  fuel  is  given  out  to  act  upon  the  radiating  surface  alone  and 
the  fire-pot  can  never  become  red-hot.  and  does  not  require  renewal.  This 
plan  for  burning  coal  is  original  with  the  inventor,  and  has  met  with  nnivetsal 
approbation. 

%,  The  radiating  surfhce  is  large,  and  so  placed  that  it  receives  the  immedi- 
ate and  natural  action  of  the  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  imparts  its  heat  in  the 
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most  direct  and  uniform  manner  to  the  fi«sh  air  from  without,  without  snffering 
'Waste  by  absoiption  from  the  outer  walls  of  the  air-chamber.  . 

3.  The  air-cnamber  is  large,  and  the  fresh  air  is  admitted  and  discharged 
90  readily  and  uniformly  that  no  nortion  of  the  radiating  surface  can  ever  oe- 
come  ov'erheated ;  and  a  delightml  summer  temperature  is  maintained  in  the 
looms. 

4.  The  joints  of  the  furnace  are  so  constructed,  that,  even  if  the  iron-work 
was  liable,  like  other  furnaces,  to  crack  from  extreme  expansion,  by  being  orer- 
heated,  (which  it  is  not,)  the  gas  from  the  bumiug  coal  cannot  escape  into  the 
air-chamber. 

5.  There  are  no  horizontal  inner  surfaces  on  which  dust  and  soot  can  gather, 
which  do  not,  at  the  same  time,  clean  themselves,  or  admit  of  being  easily 
cleaned. 

6.  The  grate  in  the  fire-pot  is  so  constructed,  that  the  ashes  can  be  easily  de- 
cached,  and  the  combustion  facilitated. 

7.  It  has  stood  all  the  test  which  sharp  rivalry  and  the  most  severe  pkilMopki- 
cal  practical  science  could  apply  to  it,  and  has  thus  far  accomplished  all  that 
its  inventor  promised,  and  when  tried  in  the  same  building  with  other  fur- 
naces, has  uniformly  received  the  preference. 

Dr.  Bell,  Superintendent  of  the  Mclican  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  who  has 
given  this  whole  subject  his  particular  attention.  *in  his  Essay  on  the  Praitical 
Methods  of  V^fnlilating^  BuUdinsrs,, published  in  tne  proceedings  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  for  re48,  remarks  as  follows  : 

"The  character  of  an)r  variety  of  the  hot-air  furnace  is  measured,  in'my 
judgment,  by  the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  its  nonliability  to  be  brpught , 
to  an  undue  degree  of  heat  in  any  part,  and  its  ready  receipt  and  emission  of' 
air.  That  made  by  Mr.  Gardner  Chilson,  of  Boston,  with  an  air-chamber  of 
brick,  and  an  interspace  of  two  or  three  feet  in  width,  appears  to  me  to  combine 
ail  the  essentials  attainable  of  this  mode  of  heating  air,  more  fully  than  any 
other  which  has  dillen  under  my  observation." 

•  In  1847,  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  sanctioned,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
the  introduction  of  this  furnace  into  the  new  school-houses  to  be  erected  in 
that  city,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  sub-committee,  to  which  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  warming  and  ventilating  the  school-rooms  had  been  referred.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  recommendation  referred  to. 

'*  Your  Committee  have  made  themselves  acquainted  not  only  with  all  the 
Furnaces  which  have  been  manufactured  in  this  place,  and  its  neighborhood, 
but  with  all  those  which  have  been  exhibited  here  recently.  Most  of  them 
show  much  ingenuity  of  contrivance  and  excellence  of  workmanship ;  but  are 
all,  so  far  as  we  can  judffe,  inferior,  in  many  respects^  to  the  one  invented  by 
Mr.  Chilson,  a  model  and  plans  of  which  we  now  exhibit,  and  recommend  as 
superior  to  all  others. 

It  is  simple  in  Its  structure,  easily  managed,  will  consume  the  fuel  perfectly, 
and  with  a  moderaU  fire.  It  is  fitted  for  wood  of  coal.  The  fire-place  is  broacl 
and  shallow,  and  is  lined  with  soapston'e  or  fire-brick,  which  not  only  makes  it 
perfectly  safe  and  durable,  but  modifies  very  materially  the  psual  eneci  of  the 
fire  upon  the  iron  pot. 

The  principal  radiating  suriaces  are  wrought  iron,  of  a  suitable  thickness 
for  service,  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  smallest  fire  is  conmmni- 
cated  immediately  to  the  air-chamber.  The  mode  of  setting  this  Furnace  we 
consider  essential  ^  more  especially  the  plan  of  admitting  the  air  to  the  furnace 
at  its  lowest  point,  as  it  then  rises  naturally  into  the  apartments  above.  This 
process  commences  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is  raised  even  a  single  degree. 
The  outer  walls  remain  cold ;  the  fioor  above  is  not  endangered,  and  the  whole 
bnildinii:  is  rapidly  filled  with  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  salubrious  and 
deUshtfhl.'* 

This  Ventilating  Furnace  may  be  seen  in  the  Mayhew,  Dwight,  Hancock. 
Boylston,  Bowdoin,  and  Ingraham  school-houses,  in  Boston ;  also  in  several 
new  school-houses  in  Cambridge,  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Springfield,  in  the 
Blind  Asylum  and  House  of  Industry,  South  Boston,  and  in  hundreds  of  pri* 
vate  houses  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 
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fiU8HNRLL*8   HoT  AlR  FURNACE. 


PaUfUed  and  Manufadwred  by  Ezra  Clark,  Jr.,  61  FrtnU  street^  Barlford, 

This  invention  was  projeeted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  of  Hartford,  Codil, 
for  his  own  use,  and  by  his  consent  patented  in  his'name,  though  he  disclaims 
having  or  retaining  any  legal  inieresi  in  it,  or  title  to  income  from  it 

Jn  this  furnace  the  nre-pot  or  burner  differs  from  others,  in  the  fact  that  the 
feeding-trunk  opens  directly  into  the  fire,  close  upon  the  grate,  and  not  above 
the  fire,  allowing  the  fire  to  be  stirred  above  the  grate  and  through  the  feeding- 
trunk  itself  A  stiff  poker  is  pushed  under  the  fire,  along  the  top  of  the  grate, 
and  then  is  borne  down,  as  a  lever,  throwing  up  the  coals  and  allowing  the 
ashes  to  fall  through.  The  dead  coals  and  cinders  will  thus  be  thrown  up  by 
the  action  of  the  poker,  and  may  be  taken  off  by  a  claw  or. a  small  iron  rake. 
The  fire  being  cleared  in  this  way,  the  grate  need  never  be*  dropped,  and  the 
dirty  process  of  riddling  will  be  avoided.  The  ash-door  being  always  shut 
when  the  fire  is  stirred,  the  tender  will  not  be  enveloped  in  a  cloud  ot  ashCs. 
The  fire,  too,  may  be  stirred  and  cleared  when  it  is  m  full  action,  as  well  at 
at  any  other  time,  and  the  coals  will  never  be  rattled  down  into  a  close  state 
by  the  agitation,  so  as  to  choke  the  fire,  but  will  always  be  thrown  up  into  ■ 
light  and  open  condition,  so  as  to  facilitate  ihe  combustion. 

The  radiating  part  of  this  furnace,  that  which  extracts  the  heat,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  the  cold  air  is  passed  into  the  furnace  chamber  through 
norizontal  iron  tubes  or  trunks,  between  which,  as  composing  the  sides  of  up- 
right tubes  or  trunks,  the  hot  gas  of  the  fire  is  circulating  and  giving  up  its 
heat  as  it  passes  off  into  the  chimney ;  so  that  the  cold  air,  in  its  coldest  stale, 
is  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  heated  furnace,  and  is  actually  heated  be- 
fore it  escapes  into  the  chamber  of  the  furnace.  Whereas  if  the  heated  sur- 
face were  left  to  act  only  upua  the  mixed  and  already  half-heated  air  of  the 
chamber,  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  difference  of  temperature  between  it  and  the 
air  in  contact  would  be  smaller,  and  therefore  less  heat  be  given  out  by  the 
same  amount  of  surface. 

While,  too,  the  air  is  passing  one  way  to  be  heated  inside  the  iron  trunks,  the 
hot  gas  is  passing  the  other  way  to  be  cooled  on  the  outside,  that  is,  up  and 
down  the  upright  trunks,  and  thus  the  mean  difference  of  temperature  is  kept 
the  greatest  possible  at  every  point.  The  gi-eatest  amount  of  heat  will  be 
communicated  in  this  way,  hy  the  least  amount  of  iron  surface ;  that  is,  in  the 
cheapest  manner  possible.  Meantime  the  construction  is  such  that  the  radia- 
tor will  clear  itself",  never  requiring  to  be  disturbed  until  it  is  worn  out.  Thus 
it  may' stand  from  season  to  season,  always  ready  for  use. 

The  fire-pot  or  burner  can  be  furnished  with  or  without  soap-stone  or  fii©- 
brick  lining. 

Ezra  Clark,  Jr.,  also  manufactures  a  Ventilating  School^Hovse  Stove^  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  his  Hot  Air 
Furnace,  but  intended  to  bum  wood.  Fresh  air  is  introduced  from  outside  the 
building  by  a  flue  below  the  floor,  and  is  warmed  before  it  is  discharged  into 
the  «chooi-room.  The  stove  is  placed  in  the  school-room,  and  occupies  a 
space  of  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  square.  The  exterior  is  finished 
in  a  handsome  style,  and  the  cost  is  low. 


APPARATUS. 

Ik  addition  to  che  necessary  fumitare  of  a  school,  such  as  seats,  desks^ 
and  other  fixtures  suid  articles  required  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils 
and  teacher,  and  the  order  and  cleanliness  of  the  premises,  every  school- 
room should  be  furnished  with  such  apparatus  as  shall  enable  the  teacher 
to  employ  the  hand  and  eye  of  every  pupil  in  illustration  smd  experiment 
80  far  as  may  be  practicable  and  desirable  in  the  course  of  instruction 
pursued  in  the  school.  It  is  therefore  important,  in  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  a  school-house,  to  have  regard  to  the  safe-keeping,  display,  and 
Tue  of  such  apparatus  as  the  grade  of  the  school,  for  which  the  house  is 
intended,  may  require.  A  few  suggestions  Will  therefore  be  made  on 
these  points,  and  in  aid  of  committees  and  trustees  in  selecting  apparatus. 

1.  In  a  large  school,  and  in  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  there  will  be 
need  of  a  separate  apartment  appropriated  to  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
apparatus,  and  in  some  departments  of  instruction,  for  the  proper  use  of 
the  same.  But  in  small  schools,  ai),d  as  far  as  practicable  in  all  schoolsj 
mape,  diagrams,  and  other  apparatus,  should  be  in  view  of  the  school  at 
all  times. 

This 'will  not.  only  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  school  and  make  the 
school-room  look  like  a  workshop  of  education,  but  wiU  awaken  a  desire 
in  the  pupils  to  know  the  uses  of  the  various  articles,  and  to  become  ac- 
quainted'with  the  facts  and  principles  which  can  thus  be  seen,  heard,  or 
handled. 

2.  Such  articles  as  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  dust,  or  handling,  muflt 
be  provided  with  an  appropriate  room,  or  a  case  of  sufficient  size,  having 
glazed  and  sliding  doors,  and  convenient  shelves. 

The  doors  should  not  be  glazed  to  the  floor,  on  account  of  liability  to 
breakage,  and  also  to  admit  of  drawers  for  maps  and  diagrams,  and  a 
closet  for  such  articles  as  may  be  uninteresting  or  unseemly  to  the  eye, 
although  useful  in  their  place. 

The  shelves  should  be  movable,  so  as  to  admit  of  additions  of  larger 
or  smaller  specimens  of  apparatus,  and  also  of  such  arrangement  as  tha 
varying  tastes  of  different  teachers  may  require. 

3.  There  should  be  a  table,  with  a  level  top,  and  capable  of  being  made 
perfectly  firm,  unless  the  teacher's  desk  can  be  so,  for  the  teacher  to  place 
his  apparatus  on,  when  in  use. 

4.  The  apparatus  of  every  school-room  should  be  selected  with  refers 
ence  to  the  grade  of  schools  to  which  it  is  appropriated,  and  in  Primary 
and  District  schools  in  particular,  should  be  of  simple  construction  and 
convenient  for  use. 

5.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  real  object  in  nature  and  art,  and  not  a 
diagram,  or  model,  should  be  secured. 
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The  ibllowing  list  of  articles  is  necessarily  very  imperfect,  Sot  it  umf 
help  to  ^ide  committees  in  their  search  after  apparatus. 

Articles  indispensable  in  Schools  of  evert  Graok. 

A  clock. 

The  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens  painted  on  the  ceiling,  or  on  (ha 
teacher's  platform,  or  the  floor  of  the  recitation  room. 

As  much  blackboard,  or  black  surface  on  the  walls  of  the  school- 
and  the  recitation  rooms,  as  can  be  secured.    A  portion  of  this  black  i 
face  should  be  in  full  view  of  the  whole  school,  for  passing  exolanauow^ 


and  another  portbn  out  of  the  way,  within  reach  of  the  smallest  pupila 
One  or  more  movable  blackboards,  or  large  slate,  with  one  or  more  mova- 
ble  stands  or  supporters. 

All  the  appendages  to  a  blackboard,  such  as  chalk,  crayons,  and  a  rub- 
ber of  sofl  cloth,  leather,  or  sheepskin,  and  a  pointer. 

An  inkstand,  fixed  into  the  desk,  with  a  lid,  and  with  a  pen-wiper  at- 
tached. 

A  slate,  iron-bound  at  the  comers,  and  covered  with  list,  or  India-rub- 
ber ck>th,  for  every  desk,  with  a  pencil-holder  and  sponge  attached.  A 
few  extra  slates  for  the  use  of  the  youngest  pupils,  under  the  care  and 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

A  map  of  the  district,  town,  county,  and  state. 

A  terrestrial  globe,  properly  mounted,  or  saspended  by  a  wire. 

The  measure  of  an  mch,  foot,  yard,  and  rod,  marked  off  on  the  edge  of 
the  blackboard,  or  on  the  wail. 

Real  mee^ures  of  all  kinds,  linear,  superficial,  solid,  and  liquid;  as  a 
foot-rule,  a  yard-stick,  quarts,  bushels,  an  ounce,  pound,.  &c.,  for  the  ex* 
ercise  oi  the  eye  and  haml. 

Vases  for  flowers  and  natural  grasses. 

Apparatus  for  a  Primary  or  Diatrict  School. 

The  apparatus  for  this  class  of  schools  cannot  be  specified  with  madi 

minuteness,  because  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  and  the  modes  of  instractioo 

vary  so  much  in  different  localities.    The  following  list  embraces  the  a^ 

ticies  purchased  for  Primary  and  District  schools  in  Rhode  Island : 

Movable  Lesson  Posts.    These  are  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet 

high^  and  are  variously  made  of  wood,  and  of  cast-iron.    It 


consists,  when  made  of  wood,  of  an  upright  piece  of 
inches  square  at  the  bottom,  and  < 


from  two  to  three  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  and  dimin- 
ishing remilarly  to  the  top,  where  it  is  one  inch,  inserted 
in  a  round  or  cross  base  broad  enough  to  support  the  lesBOO 
board,  or  card,  which  is  suspended  by  a  ring  on  a  hook  at 
or  near  the  top  of  the  post 

J.  L.  Mott,  264,  Water  street,  New  York,  manufacture! 
for  the  Primary  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society  of 
New  York,  a  very  neat  cast-iron  lesson  stand. 

Reading  Lessons,  Colored  Prints^  and  Diagrams  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  of  animals,  costumes,  trades,  dbc, 
pasted  on  boards  of  wood  ijr  strong  pasteboard ;  some  with, 
and  others  without  printed  descriptions  beneath;  to  be 
suspended  at  appropriate  times  on  the  lesson  stands,  for 
class  exercises,  and  at  other  times,  on  the  walls,  or  deposited 
in  their  appropriate  places. 

In  this  list  should  be  included  the  numefatkm  table,  ta 
bles  for  reading  arithmetical  marks,  easy  lessons,  geometri 
cal  figures,  punctuation  marks,  outline  maps^  Ac 
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nt  Gonigraph  u  a  small  instniment  composed  of  a  number  of  flat  rodi 
connected  by  pivots,  which  can  be  put  into  all  possible  geometrical  figurM 
that  consist  of  straight  lines  and  angles,  as  triangles,  squares,  pentagooi^ 
hexagons,  octagons,  d&a 


AAAAAA 

OaoOO 

77ke  AriihmeticofL  represented  m  the  annexed  cut  is  a  most  useful  in- 
ttmment  In  an  oblong  open  frame,  twelve  rows  of  wooden  balls,  alter- 
nately black  and  white,  and  of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  or  small  walnut,  and 
twelve  in  each  row,  are  strung  like  beads  on  strong  wires.  The  instm* 
ment,  when  fixed  to  a  stand,  is  about  four  feet  high,  the  frame  beinff  one- 
fourth  part  broader  than  it  is  high.  It  mav  be  made  much  smaller,,  as 
in  the  cut  When  it  is  used  to  exercise  the  children  in  arithmetic,  the 
teacher  or  monitor  stands  behind,  and  slides  the  balls  along  the  wires  iVom 
to  lefl  to  his  right,  calling  out  the  number  he  shifts,  as,  twice  two  are 
four,  thrice  two  are  six,  shilling  first  four  balls^  and  then  two  more.  As 
the  children  are  ant  to  confuse  the  balls  remaming  with  those  shifled,  a 
thin  board  covers  half  the  surface  on  the  side  next  the  children^  as  marked 
by  a  line  down  the  centre,  so  that  they  see  only  the  balis  abilted  to  the 


Holbrool^s  Scientyic  Apparatus  embraces  a  variety  of  articles  which 
wiD  be  found  highly  useful  in  the  District  school,  in  which  both  the  older 
and  younger  pupils  of  the  districts  are  ordinarily  gathered  at  the  same 
time,  and  under  one  teacher. 

The  foUowing  articles  constitute  a  set  which  costs  $14.75,  mcluding  a 
neat  box  with  lock  and  key: 

Tellurian;  Suspension  Orrery;  Gear  or  Wheei  Orrery  w&h  meiid 
Globe;  Orbit  Plain;  Numerical  Frame;  Geamstrioal  Farm$ 
«1 
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and  Solids;  Thoenty^ive  Geological  Specimens;  Geometry;  Scale  aud 
Triangk;  Block  to  tUustraJte  Cube  Roots;  Geometrical  C/uurij  Aiasm^ 
script  Letters :  Text  Book. 

Mr.  Josiah  Holbrook  of  New  York,  whose  name  was  originally  con- 
nected with  this  set  ofaj^wuratus,  and  with  which,  as  manuTactnred  under 
his  direction,  we  are  familiar,  disclaims  at  this  time  (1848)  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  articles  manufactured  by  Holbrook  &  Co.,  oC  Ohio. 

This  gentleman,  so  long  and  so  favorably  known  from  his  connectioii 
with  Lyceums,  and  elementary  instruction,  is  now  residing  in  New  York, 
and  has  an  ofiice  in  the  Hall  of  the  Public  School  Society.  There,  in 
connectk>n  with  Mr.  Seton,  and  two  very  ingenious  workmen,  (Messra. 
Riker,)  he  is  now  getting  up  apparatus  ^  which  shall  be  simple,  easily- 
used,  readily  understood,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  durable." 
The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  already  prepared  for  Primary  Schools : 

A  Geological  CablDei ,  Geometricals,  embracing  plain  figures,  solids,  models 
•f  crystals,  illostrations  of  insect  architecture  ancf  human  mechanism,  iran»- 
posiDgand  rsFolving  fisfores,  all  illustrated  with  cuts  and  explanations :  a  gk>be 
with  maps  of  ^e  world  and  United  States ;  ntuneral  frame ;  a  simple  lever, 
with  weights;  a  S3rphoa  and  glass  pump,  showing  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
in  raising  water ;  an  air  bulb,  showing  the  expansive  power  of  beat,  simply  by 
the  hand;  a  simple  permanent  maguet;  also  an  electro-magnet,  a  microscope, 
a  simple  orrery,  and  First  Drawing  Book  for  children,  are  among  the  instiUr 
ments  fitted  to  make  clear,  distinct,  correct  and  lasting  Jirsl  impres^ims  upon 
youDg  minds,  before  reading-lessons  or  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  can  be  ren- 
dered iDielligible  to  them. 

To  teach  Geograf^y  and  History  properly,  the  following  maps  am 
desirable: 
Map  or  plan  of  the  school-room,  yard,  4bc. 
Map  or  plan  of  the  District  or  Village. 
Map  or  plan  of  the  Town,  County,  and  State. 
Map  of  the  United  States. 
Map  of  North  America. 
Map  of  Europe. 
Map  of  the  World. 
Map  of  Palestine. 

Map  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  in  ancient  history. 
Map  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

Fitch's     Chirography,  orplatesand  instruction  in  map-drawing. 
Series  of  Outline  Maps,  published  by  J.  H.  Mather  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
A  selection  from  Borgaus  dt  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas^  pabliahad  in 
Edinburgh  in  1847,  viz. 
Rivers  in  America. 
Rivers  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Mountain  cJiains  in  North  and  South  America. 
Mountain  chains  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Regions  of  Earthauakea  and  Volcanoes. 
Geological  Map  or  America. 
Geobffical  Map  of  Europe. 
Distribution  of  Food-plants  over  the  world* 
Distribution  of  Animals. 
Distribution  of  Man. 
Colton's  Historical  Chart 
Willard's  Map  of  Time. 
Mattison's  Astronomical  Mapa. 
Page's  Normal  Chart  of  Elementary  Bounds. 
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FqHoo'b  Chiro|^]ihic  Charts. 
Oreen's  Analysis  of  Sentences. 
Henry's  Family  and  School  Monitor. 
Wickham's  Drawing  Tablets. 
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Appabatus  for  Grammar  Schools. 

The  School  Committee  of  Boston,  in  1847,  adopted  the  following  aiti* 
des  as  a  set  of  Philosophical  Apparatus  (or  the  Grammar  schools,  which 
was  selected  and  classified  by  Mr.  Wifhtman,  whose  lon^  experience  in 
manufacturing  apparatus  for  schools  of  every  grade,  admirably  qualified 
him  for  the  work : 


LmoBrf  Matter. 

Afijiaratus  for  illustrating  Inertia. 

Pair  of  Lead  Hemispheres,  for  Co- 
hesion. 

Pair  of  Glass  Plates,  for  Capillary 
Attraction. 

Lawt  (ff  Jnotion* 

iTory  Balls  on  Stand,  for  Collision. 
Set  of  eight  illustrations  for  Centre 

of  Gravity. 
Sliding  Frame,  for  CmnpositbD  of 

Forces.  ^ 

Apparatus  for  illustrating  Centra: 


MechanicM. 

Complete  set  of  Mechanicals,  con- 
sisting of  Pulleys;  Wheel  and 
Axle ;  Capstan ;  Screw ;  Inclined 
Plane;  Wedge. 

Sifdroitaiics. 

Bent  Glass  Tube,  for  Fluid  Level. 
Mounted  Spirit  Level 
Hydrometer  and  Jar,  for  Specific 

Gravity. 
Scales  and  Weights,  for  Specific 

Gravity. 
Hydrostatic  BeUows,  and  Paradox. 

jETydrtwItct. 

Lifting,  or  Common  Water  Pump. 
Forcing  Pump;  illustrating  the  Fire 

Engme. 
Glass  Syphon  Cup ;  for  illustrating 

Intermitting  Spri — 
Glass  and  Metal  & 


FneumaHcB, 

Patent  Lever  Air  Pump  and  Clampi 

Three  Glass  Bell  Receivers,  adapt- 
ed to  the  Apparatus. 

Condensing  and  Exhausting  Syr- 
inge. 

Copper  Chamber,  for  Condensed 
Air  Fountain. 

Revolving  Jet  and  Glass  Barrel. 

Fountain  Glass,  Cock,  and  Jet  for 
Vacuum. 

Brass  Masdeburg  Hemispheres. 

Improved  Weight  Lifter  for  upward 
pressure. 

Iron  Weight  of  56  lbs.  and  Strap 
Flexible  Tube  and  Conneetors 
for  Weight  Lifter. 

Brass  Plate  and  Sliding  Rod. 

Bolt  Head  and  Jar. 

TaU  Jar  and  Balkan. 

Hand  and  Bladder  Glasses^ 

Wood  Cvlinder  and  Plate. 

India  Rubber  Bag,  ibr  expansioik  of 
air. 

Guinea  and  Feather  Apparatus. 

Glass  Flask  and  Stop-Cock,  for 
weighing  air. 

Electridtf. 

Plate  Electrical  Machine. 
Pith  Ball  Electrometer. 
Electrical  Battery  of  four  Jan» 
Electrical  Discharger. 
Image  Plates  and  Figiva. 
Insulated  StooL 
Chime  of  BeDs. 
MiseHs  Plate,  for  shocks. 
Tissue  Figure,  Ball  and  Point 
Electrical  Flyer  and  Tellurian. 
Electrical  Sportsman,  Jar  and  Biida 
Mahogany   Thunder   House   and 
PistoL 
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Hjdrogen  Gas  Generator. 
ChaiDfl,  Balls  of  Pith,  aad  Amal- 
gam. 

OpHa. 

Glan  Prism;  and  pair  of  Lenses. 
Dissected  Eye  Ball,   showing  its 
arrangement 

MctgfuttMtrL 

Magnetic  Needle  on  Stand. 
Pair  of  Magnetic  Swans. 
Glass  Vase  for  Magnetic  Swans. 
Horseshoe  Magnet 


AfCrofiofny. 

ImjVDved  School  Orrery. 
Tdiurian,  or,  Season  Machine. 

ArithmetiCy  and  Geometry. 

Set  of  13  Greometrical  Fifforeiaf 

Solida 
Box  of  64  (me  inch  Cubes,  for  Cobs 

Rootjdbc 

A%LxUioaie». 

Tin  Oiler. 
Glass  Funnel 
Sulphuric  Acid. 

Set  of  Iron  Weights  for  Hydrostatic 
Paradox. 


Apparatus  for  High  Schools. 

The  articles  of  Apparatus  for  a  High  School,  will  depend  on  the  extent 
to  which  such  studies  as  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  ^bc,  are  canied, 
and  to  the  amount  of  money  which  can  be  expended.  We  ha^e  drawa 
up  several  such  lists,  and  in  doing  so  have  been  governed  by  the  eircam- 
stances  mentioned.  As  the  best  guide  to  committees  and  teachers,  we 
shall  publish  in  another  pleice,  under  the  head  of  Priced  Catalogues,  Ac, 
lists  of  such  articles  as  can  be  purchased  for  sums  of  money  varying  fipom 
$50  to  $1000. 


UTCHELL'S  OUTLINE  KAFS, 

FUBUIBSO  BT 

J  H.  MATHER  k,  CO^  HARTFORD:  H.  H.  HAWXET,  k,  OO^  UTIOA. 


MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,  REVISED  AND  IMPROVED. 


n\ 


This  series  of  Maps  have  been  thoroughly  revised  and  improved ;  being  ao- 
eompanied  with  a  Manual  of  Geography,  combining  a  key  to  the  Maps. 
Tnis  revised  series  eonsists  of  the  following  Maps. 

No.  1.  Hemivpherei,  SRheeta,  't     ^S^  I  No.  5.  Europe,  4  theeti, 

«•    i.  North  Amanea,  1    **  l3-w»        *"    d.  Asia,  1 

••    3.  U,  State  «k  Muioo,  4    "  fJT^S  I    "    7.  Africa,  1  ,  p  ^^ 

-    4.  South  Anwrica,  1    "  J  *  ■'8  |    «    8.  Oceanica,  1    **        J      ?"• 

These  Maps  and  Manual  taken  in  connection,  form  a  system  of  elementary 
instruction  in  G^eogrrahy  and  Map-drawing,  independently  of  other  text  books. 
These  maps  on  a  reauced  scale  are  introanced  m  the  revised  edition  of  the 
Manual,  by  which  the  method  of  outline  instruction  can  be  fully  carried  into 
eifisct. 

One  set  of  these  maps  for  the  school-room,  and  one  manual  to  each  scholar, 
in  the  class,  enables  the  teachers  thoroughly  to  instruct  the  whole  class  simul- 
taneously. 

The  maps  are  backed  with  substantial  bleached  cloth,  the  coasts  water-lined, 
and  the  whole  beautifully  colored,  and  cased  in  a  portfolio,  accompanied  by 
one  manual  for  the  teacher. 

Price  per  set  $8. — Extra  Manuals  of  Geography  and  Key,  30  cents. 

MITCHELL»S  ORIGINAL  SERIES  OP  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

This  set  of  outlines,  being  the  first  and  only  ftill  series  embracing  sepanta 
State  Maps,  has  been  introduced  into  every  State  in  the  Union. 
This  series  is  arranged  in  the  following  order. 

No.  13.  Mi«i«ippi,  Loobiana  and    Arinn-^ 


Now  1.  The  world  repmentad 

pharat, 

•*    S.  North  Ameriea.  1 

«•    3.  U.  State*  and  Territor*i. )  . 
«   4.  Mexico  aad  Goatimala,  S 
**    5.  Maine,  1 

«  6.  N.  HampihiM  aod  Vt.  1 
••  7.  Ma«.R.  Island  and  Conn.  1 
*    8.  New  York,  1 

••  •.  N.  Jeney,  Peon,  and  Del.  1 
**  10.  MaiylandandVirfinia,  1 
«  11.  North  k.  Sooth  Caiolina,  1 
'^  IS.  Geo.  Ala.  and  Florida,       1 


by  Hemie-' 
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'  14.  Kentoeky  and  TonncMee, 

'  15.  Ohio, 

>  IS.  Indiana  and  Uliooli, 

'  17.  Miehif'n  It  pt.  of  Witc*n, 

'  1&  MtsMurt  and  part  of  Iowa, 

'  19.  South  America, 

'  90.  Europe, 

'  90.  Ex.  dmt.  and  Boath'n.  En. 

'  31.  Asia, 

■  99.  Africa, 

'  93.  Oceanica, 


The  State  Maps  may  be  profitablv  used  in  connection  with  the  retfised  serm, 

Sthe  addition  of  one  key  to  the  full  set    One,  or  any  number  of  the  State 
aps,  will  be  supplied  to  order. 
Rice  of  full  series,  ^15.—Key  36  cents.— A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade 
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TALE^  GLOBE  AND  TRANSPARENT  SPHEKB. 


Vale's  Globe  and  Transparent  Sphere,  which  is  bm  iraperfectly^  lepre- 
•ented  in  the  above  drawing,  aims  to  accomplish  a  much  detdred  obiect,  the 
eoni'nnctioD  of  the  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globe,  on  so  simple  a  principle  that 
without  cogs  or  wheels,  all  the  apparent  and  real  motions  of  tne  earth  and 
neavens  can  be  illustrated.  It  thereTore  presents  great  facilities  for  porsninf 
together  the  study  of  Geography  and  Astronomy,  which  cannot  be  separated 
without  injury  to  each  other. 

.  The  outer  circle  supports  the  instrument.  In  this,  the  axis  slides,  by  which 
the  instrument  is  adjusted.  This  circle  is  capable  of  a  swivel  motion,  by 
which  the  antipodes,  and  the  seasons  in  relation  to  different  positions  of  the  qpee- 
talor,  can  be  easily  exhibited. 


▼ALTS  AND  00RNSLL*8  GLOBBB 


Tlie  sphere  just  within  the  onter  circle,  represents  the  mat  circles  of  the 
Heavens,  as  the  meridians,  equator,  ecliptic,  with  the  poles,  £c.  On  this  sphera 
can  be  placed  at  pleasure,  transparent  sections  of  the  Celestial  Sphere,  which 
are  not  shown  in  the  above  drawing.  One  or  more  quarter  sections  can  oe  used 
at  a  time,  by  which  the  stars  can  be  seen  within  the  sphere,  or  as  thev  appear 
to  the  eaith  in  a  concave  heaven,  or  sphere.  On  this  transparent  celestial  globe, 
the  places  of  the  planets  and  moon  can  be  represented  by  wafers,  and  as  the 
sphere  revolves,  tneir  apparent  daily  motions  and  their  exact  places  for  eveiy 
hour,  can  be  shown. 

The  solid  globe  within  the  sphere,  represents  the  Earth.  The  globe  will 
move  on  its  axis  to  represent  the  real  daiiv  motion  of  the  earth.  To  this  globe 
is  attached  a  small  Meridian,  on  which  is  placed  a  broad  surface  extending 
fiom  the  earth  within,  to  th^  sphere  without,  by  which  the  horizon  is  represented 
to  a  little  traveller  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  meridian.  The  trav- 
eller can  move  to  anv  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  horizon  moves 
with  him,  thus  dividing  the  heavens  into  the  visible  and  invisible  parts  to  such 
traveller,  and  thereby  representing  the  earth  and  heavens  as  they  really  appear. 

A  quadrant  accompanies  the  globe,  but  it  is  attached  to  the  heavens,  and  not 
to  the  earth.  It  has  a  swivel  motion,  and  thus  will  serve  to  measure  the  alti- 
tude of  the  sun,  &c.,  at  all  times. 

The  best  fitted  up  Globes  have  a  ^mpass  above  the  stand,  and  also  a  horizon- 
tal motion,  in  the  joint  of  the  stand,  which  is  very  convenient  in  large  instru- 
ments, as  it  enables  the  teacher  to  turn  the  instrument,  without  passing  round 
it  himself. 

The  instrument  is  accompanied  by  wires,  by  which  it  can  be  converted  into  a 
Planetarium.  By  elevating  the  North  end  of  the  axis  23}  degrees,  and  by  bring- 
ing the  traveller  under  the  arctic  circle,  and  by  tumiog  the  Sphere  till  the  eclip- 
tic coincides  with  the  horizon,  the  instrument  will  be  converted  into  a  planeta- 
rium, for  the  Globe  within  may  represent  the  sun,  the  ecliptic  the  real  passage 
of  the  Earth,  and  the  horizon  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  ana  the  different  wires 
will  represent  the  orbits  of  both  the  inferior  and  superior  planets. 

Witn  equal  simplicity  the  instrument  can  be  used  as  a  Tellurian,  or  be 
converted  into  a  Sun  Dial,  and  by  it  the  principles  of  Dialing  can  be  explained. 

This  instrument  is  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  containing  all  the  instructions 
for  its  use;  and  by  a  larger  book,  explanatory  of  the  elements  of  Astronomy, 
and  embracing  all  the  problems  of  "  ICeith  on  the  Globes,"  worked  out  on  this 
Globe  and  Sphere. 

The  above  instrument  is  manufactured  by  G.  Vale  Ac  Son,  No.  3,  Franklin 
Square,  (Pearl  street,)  New  York.  Prices,  common  size,  for  schools  and 
fiunilies,  from  825  to  $30^  packed.  For  High  Schools  and  Institutes)  from  $75 
lo895;  packing  extra. 


CORNELL'S 


IMPROVED  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE. 

The  peculiarities  of  Cornell's 
Tbrrbstrial  Globb  consist  in  repre- 
senting the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  in 
its  true  relative  position,  in  whatever 
position  the  globe  may  be  placed; 
and  in  having  a  dav-circle  turning  on 
an  axis,  by  whicn  the  line  between 
day  and  night  may  be  shown  for  any 
day  in  the  calendar  to  which  the  in- 
dex mav  be  turned. 

The  leading  principles  of  Geogra- 
phv  and  Astronomy  may  be  illustra- 
ted, on  this  globe,  and  the  most  im- 
portant problems  satisfactorily  solved. 

This  Globe  is  manufacturcKi  in  Ro- 
chester, by  S.  Cornell,  and  is  sold  in 
All  of  the  Uige  cities,  for  83  at  retail. 
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J.  H.  COLTOFS  MAPS.  CHARTS,  tc., 

86  C€d4iflr  ttreet  New  York. 

Colton's  iLLumuTED  AND  Embellisheo  Stebl  Plats  Map  op  the  Woru^ 
ON  Mercator's  Projection,  exhibiting  the  recent  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Dia- 
ooveries  and  Explorations,  &c.,  Acc— 6  sheets,  80  by  60,  810,00. 

The  Book  op  the  World,  containing'  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Star 
tistical  Descriptions  of  all  the  Countries  in  the  Worid,  illustrated  with  yaloa- 
ble  Maps  and  Charts— in  2  volumes,  1400  pages  octavo,  85,00. 

CoLTON*s  Map  op  the  World  on  Mercator's  Projection  reduced  from 
tde  larger,  beautifully  engraved  on  copper— 1  sheet,  32  by  60  inches,  81,25. 

Map  of  the  Coumtries  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Trat- 
BL8  OP  the  Apostler,  with  Ancient  and  Modem  Names,  from  the  most  aathen- 
tic  soarces.— 1  sheet,  32  by  26,  $1,26. 

Map  op  Palestine,  from  the  latest  authorities,  chiefly  from  the  Maps  and 
drawings  of  Robinson  and  Smith,  with  corrections  and  additions  furnished  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Robinson,  with  plans  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  joumeyings  of  the 
Israelites.~4  sheets,  80  by  62,  86,00. 

Map  op  Palestine,  from  the  latest  authorities,  chiefly  from  the  Maps  and 
drawings  of  Robinson  and  Smith,  with  corrections  and  additions  foraished  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Robinson,  with  a  plan  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  viciniiy  of  Jenh 
«aZn>i.— 2  sheets,  43  by  32, 82,60.    Portaitk,iiflJ50. 

,  Map  of  Egypt,  the  Peninsula  op  Mt.  Sinai,  Arabia,  Pehtrea,  with  the  soQtb- 
em  part  of  Palestine,  compiled  from  the  latest  authorities ;  showing  the  jonr- 
neymgs  of  the  Childiren  of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  the  Holy  Land.— 1  sheet,  32 
by  25, 81,50. 

Map  of  Europe,  by  J.  Pinkerton,  London,  revised  and  corrected  from  the  latest 
authorities.— 1  sheet,  32  by  25, 81,50. 

Map  op  France,  Belgium,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  by  J.  Pinkerton,  Lcft- 
don,  revised  and  corrected  from  the  latest  authorities.— 1  sheet,  32  by  26,  81,501 

Map  op  Asia,  by  J.  Pinkerton,  London,  revised  and  corrected  from  the  latesi 
aathorities.— 1  sheet,  32  by  26,  81,50. 

Map  of  Africa,  by  J,  Pinkerton,  London,  revised  and  corrected  from  tbs 
latest  anthorities.— 1  sheet,  32  by  25,  81,50. 

Map  of  North  America,  from  the  latest  authorities.— 1  sheet,  29  by  26, 81,26. 
PortaMe,  75cts. 

Map  of  South  America,  by  J.  Pinkerton,  London,  revised  and  conected  firam 
the  latest  authorities.- 1  sheet,  32  by  26, 81,50. 

Map  of  the  West  Indies  and  Adjacent  Coasts,  by  J.  Pinkerton,  London, 
revised  and  corrected  from  the  latent  authorities.— 1  sheet,  32  by  26, 81,50. 

Map  of  the  West  Indies,  with  part  of  Guatemala.    By  David  H.  Burr. 

1  sheet,  26  by  22, 81,00. 

A  Map  op  the  United  States,  the  British  Provinces,  Mexico  ant>  th« 
West  Indies,  showing  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Ex- 
traordinary pains  has  been  taken  to  make  this  Map  perfectly  reliable  and  au- 
thentic in  all  respects.  It  is  engraved  on  steel  in  the  oest  style  of  the  art,  and 
is  a  very  perfect  Map  of  the  inhabited  portions  of  North  America.  In  schools 
and  seminaries  especially,  it  deserves  to  take  precedence  of  all  Maps  hereto- 
fore published  in  this  country.— 4  sheeU,  62  by  55,  85,00. 

Map  op  the  UNrrED  States  the  Brttish  Provinces,  with  parts  of  MezicQ 
and  the  West  ladies  -4  sheets,  48  by  38, 82,00. 

Map  op  the  United  States  op  America,  the  British  Provinces,  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  with  parts  op  New  Qranada  and 
Venezuela.  This  Map  has  been  most  carefully  compiled,  and  contains  much 
new  and  interesting  information,  it  is  highly  embelluJhed  and  beaotifnllT  oh 
graved  on  steel.— 2  sheets,  45  by  36,  82,50l 
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Map  op  the  State  op  New-York,  with  parts  of  the  adjacent  coantir,  dmbra- 
cing  plans  of  the  Cities  and  some  of  the  larger  yUlages.  By  David  H.  Burr.— 
6  sheets,  60  by  60,  $4,00. 

Map  op  the  City  and  County  op  New-York,  Brooklyn,  Wiluamsburoh, 
JsRSEY  City,  and  the  Adjacent  Waters.— 3  plates,  56  by  32,  S3,00. 

Map  op  the  State  op  Indiana,  compiled  from  the  United  States  Sarveys,  by 
S.D.  King;  exhibiting  the  sections  and  fractional  sections,  sitnation  and  boun- 
daries of  Counties,  the  location  of  Cities,  Villages  and  Post  Offices — ^Canals, 
Railroads  and  other  internal  improvements,  dec.  &c.— 6  sheets,  6C  by  48,  $10,00. 

Map  op  the  State  op  Kentdcky.  By  Dr.  Luke  MunselL— 4  sheets,  53  by 
41,  $5,00. 

Sectional  Map  op  the  State  op  Illinois,  compiled  from  the  United  States 
Sarveys.  Also,  exhibiting  the  internal  improvements;  distances  between 
Towns,  Villa^and  Post  Offices;  theoatlines  of  praries,  woodlands,  marshes, 
and  the  lands  donated  to  the  State  by  the  General  Government,  for  the  purpose  oi 
internal  improvements.  By  J.  M.  Peck,  John  Messinger  and  A.  J.  Mathew- 
8on.~2  sheets,  43  by  33,  $3,50.    PortahU,  $1,50. 

Map  op  the  Surveyed  Part  op  the  State  op  Michigan.  By  John  Fanner. 
1  sheet,  35  by  25,  $2,00.    Por^Je,  $1,50. 

The  Family  and  School  Monitor,  an  Edncaiional  Chart,  by  James  Benry, 
Jr.  In  this  Chart  the  fundamental  maxims  in  Education,  Physical,  Moral  and 
Intellectual,  are  presented  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  fix  the  attention  and  impress 
the  memory.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently  useful ;  indeed,  we  believe  the  pub- 
lic will  regard  it  as  indispensable  to  every  family  and  school  in  oor  country.— 2 
sheets,  42  by  32,  $1,50. 

Stream  op  Time,  or  Chart  op  Universal  History,  from  the  original  Ger- 
man of  Strauss,  revised  by  D.  Haskell.— 2  sheets,  48  by  32,  $2,50. 

A  Chronological  View  op  the  World,  exhibiting  the  leadi'og  events  of  Uni- 
venal  History;  the  oricrin  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  obituaiy  of 
distinguished  men,  and  the  periuds  in  which  they  flourished,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  ajtpearanu  of  cmnets,  and  a  complete  view  of  the  fall  of  meteoric 
Etones  in  all  ages,  collectea  chiefly  from  the  article  "Chronology"  in  the  New 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  edited  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  with 
an  enlarged  view  ofvmportant  e^ents^  particularly  in  regard  to  American  History, 
and  a  continuation  to  the  present  time,  collected  from  authentic  sources,  by 
Daniel  Haskell,  A.  M.,  Editor  of  McCullochs'  Universal  Gazetteer,  and  au- 
thor of  the  articles  relating  to  the  United  States  in  the  American  emtion,  pp. 
967.    Book,  75cts. 

Missionary  Map  op  the  World,  presenting  to  the  eye,  at  one  view,  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  worla,  and  the  effects  that  are  now  making  for 
its  evangelization.  It  is  so  colored  that  all  the  principal  religions  of  the  World, 
with  the  countries  in  which  they  prevail,  and  their  relation,  position  and  extent, 
are  distinguished  at  once,  together  with  the  principal  stations  of  the  various 
Missionary  Societies  in  our  own  and  other  countries.  It  is  on  cloth,  each  hem- 
isphere six  feet  in  diameter,  and  both  printed  on  one  piece  of  cloth  at  one  impres- 
sion, making  a  map  with  borders  IGO  by  80  inches,  and  so  finished  that  it  may 
be  easily  folded  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  and  suspended  in  any  large 
room.— 160  by  80,  $10,00. 

Portraits  op  the  Presidents,  and  Declaration  of  Indepbni^nce. — 1  sheet, 
40  by  31,  $1,50. 

Chart  op  Rivers  and  Mountains,  showing  the  comparative  heights  of 
Mountains,  lengths  of  Rivers,  dec. — 1  sheet,  32  oy  60  inches,  $1,25. 

Chart  op  National  Flaos,  beanlifully  colored,  27  by  25  inches,  $1,95. 
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MITCHELL'S  NATIONAL  MAPS.  Ac 

North  EoMt  Comer  of  Market  amd  SeveiUk  tU.,  PhOadOpkU, 

The  sabscriber  has  issued  greatly  Improved  Editions  of  his  laife  Map  of  tbb 
World,  and  Repbrbncb  and  Distancb  Map  op  the  United  SrATca.  Theas 
works,  with  his  recent  pablication,  the  National  Map  op  tb£  Ambrican  Re- 
public, OR  United  States  op  North  America,  are,  in  point  of  accarac7  and 
execution,  fully  equal,  in  erenr  respect,  to  anjr  Maps  hitkerto  published  in  this 
country;  while  the  price  has  been  veiy  materially  reduced. 

The  Map  op  the  World,  on  Mercator's  Projection,  is  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  America.  It  is  on  six  la^ge 
sheets,  and  is  engraved,  printed,  colored,  and  mounted  in  the  most  eleigant 
manner.  The  size  of  the  Map  is  six  feet  six  inches  from  Blast  to  West,  and 
four  feet  six  Inches  from  North  to  South.  In  its  geographical  details,  this  Map 
represents  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  it  really  exists,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thorities ;  the  routes  and  tracks  of  the  most  celebrated  travellers  and  navin- 
tors,  from  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  to  that  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  are  &- 
tinctly  exhibited,  and  all  the  recent^  Geographical  and  Nautical  Discoveries  in 
Africa,  Amsrica,  and  Australia,  and  in  the  Pacific,  Arcdc,  and  Antaretie 
Oceans,  are  accurately  represented — among  the  latter  is  the  line  of  coast  discor- 
ered  by  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  in  the  year  1840.  Accompa> 
nyxng  the  Map  of  the  World  is  a  book  of  600  pages,  containing  a  Consnltuig 
Index,  by  tlie  use  of  which  any  item  represented  on  the  Map  may  be  readDy 
ascertained ;  also,  geographical  description  of  the  various  Empires,  Kingdoms, 
Republics,  &c.,  &c.,  on  the  Globe.     Frice  eight  dollars. 

The  Rrperbnce  and  Distance  Map  op  the  United  States  is  engraved  on 
nine  sheets,  exhibiting  an  accurate  representation  of  the  American  RepubUCi 
OD.  a  scale  of  '25  miles  to  an  inch,  comprising  the  various  States,  CountieSi 
Townships,  &c.,  in  the  Union ;  the  principal  travelling  rout^es,  with  the  dis- 
tances in  miles,  from  place  to  place;  and  also  the  most  important  Canals,  Rail- 
roads; Ace  The  size  of  this  Map  is  six  feet  two  inches  from  East  to  West,  and 
four  feet  ten  inches  firom  North  to  South.  The  accompanying  volume  of  400 
pages,  octavo.  Includes  indexes  of  the  Counties,  Towns,  Rivers,  Ace,  in  the 
iTnited  States,  by  the  use  of  which,  in  connection  with  the  Map,  any  place  rep- 
resented on  the  latter  may  be  easilv  found.  There  is  likewise  appended  to 
the  Accompaniment  a  general  descnption  of  the  United  States,  and  the  several 
States  and  Territories;  a  Synopsis  of  the  Census  of  1840,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, besides  various  items  of  useful  and  interesting  Statistical  information. 
Price  seven  dollars. 

The  National  Map  op  the  American  Republic,  or  Untfed  States  op 
North  America,  is  engraved  on  four  sheets,  and  is  unequaled  for  the  bean^ 
and  distincmess  of  its  lettering  and  engraving,  and  the  richness  of  its  col- 
oring. This  Map  measures  four  leet  two  inches  from  East  to  West,  by  three 
feet  six  inches  from  North  to  South.  Surrounding  the  general  Map  are  smaller 
Maps  of  thirty-two  of  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns,  with  their  vicinities ; 
also,  other  useful  matter.    Price  two  dollars. 

MrrcHELL's  Universal  Atlas,  containing  Maps  of  the  various  Empirei|^ 
Kingdoms,  States  and  Republics  of  the  World,  with  a  special  Map  of  each  or 
the  United  States,  Plans  of  Cities,  &c.,  comprehended  in  seventy-three  sheeta, 
and  forming  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  Maps.  Plans,  and  Sections. 

In  order  to  bring  this  valuable  and  comprehensive  Atlas  more  generally 
within  the  reach  of  the  public,  the  price  has  been  reduced  from  fourteen  to  ten 
dollars.  The  plates  roosting  more  than  twelve  thousand  dollars)  have  been  much 
improved,  and  the  eaition  now  oflTered,  is  believed  to  be,  according  to  its  extent, 
correctness,  and  state  of  execution,  the  cheapest  work  of  the  kmd  ever  pob- 
liahed  in  the  United  States. 

S.  AUGUSTUS  MITCHELL. 


CHAMBERLAIN'S 
PRICE  CATALOaUE. 


Trb  foUowing  catalogue  of  apparatoa  has  been  introdoced,  not  so  much 
to  show  where  such  instruments  can  be  obtained,  as  to  answer  the  frequent 
inqoiiy,  What  assortment  of  philosophical  apparatus  would  be  well  adapted 
to  our  school  or  academy,  and  what  would  it  cost? 

In  the  lists  have  been  marked  such  articles  as  constitute  a  well-arranged 
set  of  apparatus ;  affording  as  many,  if  not  more  important  illustrations  in 
these  branches  of  science  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  combination 
of  instruments  or  sets  of  apparatus  comprising  the  same  nitmber  of  articles. 
The  economy  of  the  selection  and  arrangement  will  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  those  familiar  with  the  use  of  philosophical  instruments, 
when  we  say  that  no  less  than  twenty  of  the  pneumatic  instruments,  in 
set  maiked  3,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  may  be  used  in  connoctioii 
with  the  electric,  adding  some  thirty-five  good  experiments  in  the  latter 
branch  of  science;  while  some  fifteen  of  the  pneumatic  and  several  of  the 
electric  instruments  may  be  transferred  to,  and  used  in  connection  with,  the 
chemical  apparatus,  increasing  considerably  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  eKperiments. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sets  are  composed  chiefly  of  such  instruments  M 
are  absolutely  essential  to  give  a  ready  and  clear  illustration  df  the  prin- 
ciples designed  to  be  taught ;  that  is,  a  machine  is  not  employed  when  the 
idea  can  as  well  be  given  on  the  blackboard.  On  this  point  we  find  a  great 
diil^nce  of  opinion ;  while  one  requires  an  apparatus,  or  fixture  for  each 
experiment,  and  thinks  that  a  very  incomplete  assortment  which  does  not 
include  at  least  one  instrument  for  each  illustration,  another  perfects 
many  experiments  with  a  single  instrument,  or  at  least,  secures  three,  four 
or  more  complete  illustrations  by  the  use  of  two  simple  instruments. 
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In  the  selection  of  instniments  composing  the  sevenl  sets,  it  has  been 
sought  to  multiply  ezperimentB  by  bringing  together  such  branches  of 
science  ns  admit  of  the  instruments  in  each  being  properly  constracted, 
and  yet  well  adapted  for  illustrations  in  other  departments  of  science ;  fiar 
instance,  with  a  well  arranged  set  of  pneumatic  apparatus  we  have  many 
instruments  with  which  to  effect  not  a  few  fine  experiments  in  cheaustry, 
electricity,  &c.  This  may  account  for  the  seeming  undue  prominence 
given  to  these  branches  of  science  in  making  up  of  sets. 

We  have  littie  reluctance  in  offering  to  the  notice,  even  of  the  common 
schools  of  our  country,  apparatus  composed  of  such  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments, since  the  opinion  now  prevails,  that  the  mstructor  should  not  onlj 
have  the  instruments,  but  possess  the  practical  skill  requisite  to  their  proper 
use  in  illustrating  and  applying  the  principles  of  natural  science. 

The  numbers  and  figures  following  refer  to  **  Chamberlain's  IllustraAed 
Price  Catalogue  of  Philosophical  Instruments,"  **  Electric  Illustrations  and 
Etzperiments,"  **  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Chemical  Apparatus,"  **  Pneumatic 
Eiq>erimenft  and  Illustrations,''  ^c,  in  which  a  description  of  the  instru- 
ment is  given,  with  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  experiments  in  pneumatics 
and  hydrostatics,  and  some  in  electrics. 

^Francis's  Chemical  Experiments'*  (more  than  two  thousand  experi- 
ments) will  be  found  a  valuable  accompaniment  of  the  chemical  i4>pa]»tnB ; 
wiiile  **  Davis's  Manual  of  Magnetism"  treats  of  galvanism  and  its  kindred 
topics,  giving  a  list  of  experiments  and  illustrations  which  commend  it  to 
all  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  afforded  by  the  experience  of  a 
scientific  mechanic 

We  may  here  state  that  the  apparatus  mariced  3,  has  been  fbiniabed  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  following  grammar  schools  in  the  city  of  BofltDO, 
•t  a  cost  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  doUais  each  set 


Franklin  School, 
Brimmer      ^ 
Otis  « 

Phillips        " 
Matiier        <« 


Mayhew  School, 
Smith  <" 

I>wight        •« 
Wintiirop    « 


The  instruments  marked  *  are  such  as  have  been  approved  and  used  in 
high  schools  and  academies — cost  about  four  hundred  dollars — and  havie 
been  furnished  to  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  otheis.  Tlit 
instruments  marked  ^  compose  a  set  for  the  larger  schools  and  academieaii 
and  have  been  furnished,  among  others,  to  the  Putnam  Free  School, 
W.  H.  Wells,  Principal,  Newburyport,  Mass.;  Central  High  School, 
E.  Smith,  Principal,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  High  School,  Worcester,  Maasi; 
Monson  Academy,  Rev.  C.  Hammond;  High  School,  New  Bedford,  Maaa.; 
Boys'  High  School,  Salem,  Mass. ;  and  to  schools  and  academies  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Auburn, 
Ala.,  Burlington,  N.  J. ;  Williston  Seminaiy,  Easthamptou,  Mass. 


APPARATUS. 


MECHANICS,  &c 


10. 


Pig.  1.  Glass  Plates  illustra- 
ting cohesiTC  attraction,  3 
and  4  inch  diameter,  .  J  '  1,    2  00 

Set  of  Tubes  and  stand,  illus- 
trating capillary  attraction, 

*  »  «  1  6&,  2  00 

Pair  of  Lead  Hemispheres  and 
Handles,  for  conesive  at- 
traction,  »«1  00,160 

Fig.  2.  Frame  and  six  Ivory 
Balls,  for  collision,  action 
and  reaction,  elasticity,  &c.  ^  6  00 

Frame  and  six  Box-trood 
Balls »«3,  «4  00 

Fiffs.  8ft4.  A  set  of  eight  U- 
lustrations  for  centre  of 
gravity, nasTjoO 

Fig.  5.  Table  with  Spring  Pis- 
tols and  Ball,  illustrating 
compound  forces,  &c.  6  00  &  8  00 

fig.  6.  Whirling  Machine, 
with  eight  illustrations  of 
central  and  centrifugal  for- 
ces,  »800 

Fig.  7-  Atwood*s  machine  for 
the  laws  of  falling  bodies, 

50  00  &  100  00 
Fiff.  8.  A  set  of  Mechanical 
rowers  arranged  in  a  ma- 
hogany frame  three  and  a 
half  feet  long  and  three  feet 
high ;  each  lever  is  eighteen 
inches  long;  four  sets  of 
pulleys  strunff  with  silk  cord 
and  well  btOanced;  brass 
weights  from  1  to  16  ounces ; 
screw  and  lever  with  nut; 
screw  as  an  inclined  plane ; 
•hip  capstan;  wheel  and 
axle;  wedge  in  two  parts; 
inclined  plane  with  car- 
riage ;  movable  fulcrum  and 
lever,  for  combining  the 
power  of  screw  and  lever,'**  736  00 


11.  Mechanical    Powers,    larger 

sixe,  with  five  sets  largei 
size  puUevs;  brass  weights 
from  1  to  48  os.,  two  of  each ; 
wheel  and  axle,  has  seven 
graduations,  and  runs  on 
friction  rollers, A60  00 

12.  Mechanical  Powers,  arranged 

in  rouwoodframet  brass  le- 
vers ;  brass  wheel  with  steel 
axle,  has  gear  and  endless 
screw  and  crank  attached  to 
the  wheel  and  axle ;  is  in  aU 
respects  a  highly  finished 
apparatus, 100  00 

13.  Hunter's  Screw,  in  frame, . . . .  •  6  00 

NoTs.  — The  jtrcM  tn  all  the  palleys  are 
unlike  thti«e  genemlfy  used  with  philoaopMcal 
f  nttraroentfi.  They  are  of  caat  bran,  tasteftilly 
swelled  and  fl niched,  and  •md—\h%  pulleys, 
which  tarn  on  eniall  uteel  pins,  and  are  ••■•- 
rtitd  o*e  from  the  other  by  ^ovtOwri*,  which 
not  onlv  susiain  the  centre  pin,  but  pievent 
the  difficulty  which  ocean  frnn  the  ooids 
running  oA 

opncs. 

14.  Fig.  9.    A  set  of  Lenses  two 

inches  in   diameter,  edges 

finished,  in  box, it  erg  oq 

16.    A  set  of  Lenses  two  and  a 

half  inch 10  00 

16.  A  set   of  Lenses   mounted, 

each  lens  in  a  Ring  or 
Holder,  which  may  be  ex- 
tended, raised,  or  lowered,  as 
the  experiment  or  illustra- 
tion may  re(]uire, 12  ft  16  00 

Section  of  six  lenses, 4  00 

17.  Prisms,  four,  six,  and  eight 

inch, »««72,&  300 

Mounted  Prisms, 2  &  6  00 

18.  Fig.  10.    Compound   Micro- 

soope,  with  one,  two,  and 


1 


as4 
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tliree  vworj  slidei,  four  ob- 
jects on  each ;  three  powers, 
and  the  common  fixtures 
and  conTeniences  for  using ; 
is  brass  mounted  and  neatly 
cased, «$10  00 

It.  Compound  Microscope,  with 
four  powers,  which  xray  be 
used  separately  or  com- 
bined; three  slides  with 
twelve  objects,  as  No.  18; 
slides  adjusted  to  the  focus 
bv  rack  and  pinion ;  the  usu- 
al fixtures  and  a  list  of  the 
objects  are  cased  with  the 
instruments,.., '12  00 

90.  Compound  Microscope,  large 
sise,  and  mounted  on  brass 
tripod  stand,  has  common 
fixtures, 7  15  qq 

21.  Compound  Microscope,  lar^e 

sise,  with  six  powers;  six 
slides  with  transparent  and 
opaque  objects ;  a  large  con- 
densing lens  and  other  fix- 
/  tures  in  keeping  with  a  first- 
rate  instrument, •  25  00 

22.  A  large  tripod-mounted  Com- 

pound Microscope,  with  hor- 

isontal  joint;    six   powers. 

twenty-four     objects,     ana 

eighteen  pieces  for  general 

use  with  the  instrument,. . .  42  00 

There  is  accompanying,  an  accurate 

eopperplate,   illustratiye  of  each  micro- 

ioope,  with  all  its  parts,  and  a  minute 

description  of  their  uses. 

23.  Models  of  the  Human  Eye,  in 

three  parts, 12  00 

Fig.  11.  The  Eye  in  all  ito 
parts,  (is  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter,) and  dissectible, 
showing  the  Cornea,  Iris, 
Ciliary  Process,  Choroid  Tu- 
nic, Crystalline  Lens,  Vitre- 
ous Humor,  Retina,  Black 
Pigment^ptic  nerve,  fto. 

Fig.  12.  The  Eye  in  its  sock- 
et with  the  muscles. 

Fiff.  13.  The  Eye  with  rays 
of  Ughtf  passing  from  an  ob- 
ject and  forming  the  image 
on  the  retina.  The  object 
and  imaffe  are  movable, 
•bowing  the  cause  of  **  long 
tight,*'  *•  short  sight,"  and 
"perfect  sight" 

FIff .  14.    Section  view  of  Fig. 

ASTRONOMY,  &c. 

SL  Fig.  15.  Astronomical  Tele- 
scope on  brass  stand,  2  1-4 
inch  achromatic  object  glass, 
two  eye-pieces  or  powers  ana 
Biyi-glasses,  forty-six  inches 
long,  with  four  draws  out,  in 


26. 


27. 


28. 


a  polished  Tslvet  Uned  nap 
hogany  case, •....•150  09 

Telescope,  large  sise ;  47  ine& 
brass  tube;  3  inch  achro- 
matic object  glass ;  one  eye- 
piece for  Terrestrial  and  two 
for  Celestial  objects;  rack 
and  pinion  adjustment  for 
eye-piece ;  eased  as  No.  24 ; 
a  superior  and  cheap  instru- 
ment, at 150  00 

Fig.  16.  Refiectins  Tele- 
scope, five  and  a  naif  feet 
long,  mounted  five  and  a  half 
feet  high  on  tripod  stand| 
with  vertical  and  horisontal 
motion  by  micrometer-gear 
and  pinion,  as  represented  in 
the  cut,  seven  mch  reflec- 
tor ;  three  small  reflectors ; 
three  eve-pieces  and  Finder,3D0  00 

Fig.  18.  school  Orrery,  motion 
nven  by  a  crank, ■  7  00 

School  Oirery,  larger  sise, 
better  flnish,motion  given  to 
^  the  moon  around  the  earth, .  *10  60 

Fig.  19.  Spring  Orrery,  gold  gilt 
planets ;  brass  arms ;  5  inch 
sun ;  stands  two  feet  bish ; 
spreads  8j|  feet  from  Her- 
schel  to  Saturn ;  motion  to 
the  moon  round  the  earth,  *  *  25  00 

If  motion  is  given  to  Jupittf*! 
moons, 35  00 

Fig.  20.  Spring  Orrexj ;  brass 
mounted;  extra  finish;  mo- 
tion as  above 45  00 

Fig.  21.  Seasons  Machine, 
with  five  inch  sun  and  three 
inch  earth;  motions  all  cor- 
rect ;  giving  the  earth  on  its 
axis,  round  the  sun,  inclina- 
tion to  the  north,  aphelion 
and  perihelion  position ; 
moon  round  the  earth; 
moon's  nodes;  sun  on  his 
axis,  &c..  &c.,. ..  1  *  •  77  A:  12  00 

Fig.  22.  Chamberlain's  im- 
proved hiffh  mounted  Globes. 
13  inch  diameter ;  stands  45 
inches  high,  on  iron  legs, 
neatly  bronxed,  with  cas- 
tors; the  pedestal  or  pillar 
is  of  mahogany,  and  receives 
the  hub  and  shaft  on  which 
the  Globe  is  mounted.  This 
arrangement  admits  of  a 
horisontal  rotary  motion  to 
the  whole  glohe,  meridian 
andhorison.   Price  per  pair,^  40  00 

Thirteen  inch  Globes,  low 
mounted;   pait...... '30  00 

Ten  inch  Globes,  nigh  mount- 
ed, pair,.... *30  00 

Ten  inch  Globes,  low  mount- 
ed, pair. 18  00 

Six  inon  Globes,  low  mounted, 
pair, no  00 
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m.  FlTeincli  terrestrUI, 152  00 

S7.  Fig.  17.  MajBTic  liAntem,  with 
improTed  Solar  Lamp  and 
Bcaleetoi^-condensing  Len- 
8M  four  inch  diameter,  will 
spread  a  two  aod  half  inch 
painting  clear  and  distinct 
on  a  screen  twelve  feet  di- 
ameter,  '725  00 

last  of  Slides  adapted  to  the  abore 
lantern,  and  illustr^tiye  \>f  subjects, 
■B  follows  :  — 

NATURAL  mSTORY. 

Iir  56  Slidbbs. 

CX.AM  L^MAHJiAUA^2i  Slzdbbs. 

Slidbb  I. 

Human  Skull  ^•Orang-Oatans — Long- 

anned  Ape — Variegated  Baboon. 

Slidbb  II. 

Bog-faced  Baboon-' Proboscis  Monkey 

—  Faii    Monkey— Coaita,  or    Four- 
ftngered  Monkey.  ^ 

Slidbb  III. 
Slow  Lemur — Ring-tailed    Macauco^- 
Flying  Lemur  —  Spectre  Bat. 
SUDBB  IV. 

PeruTian  Bat  —  Three-toed  Sloth  — 
Great  Ant-eater  -^  Porcupine  Ant- 
eater. 

Slidbb  T. 

little  Ant-eater— Duck-billed  Platypus 

—  Lon^-tailed  Manis  —  Three-banaed 
Armadillo. 

Slidbb  YI. 

8iz-banded  Armadillo  —  Rhinoceros  — 
Elephant  —  Female  Elephant  and 
Young. 

Slidbb  VU. 
Sukotyro — Walrus -*  Common  Seal — 
Crested  Seal. 

Slidbb  Yin. 
Newfoundland     Dog  •—  Wolf  —  Striped 
Hyena  —  Fennee. 

Slidbb  IX. 
lion  —  Lioness   ,and    Cubs  —  Tiger  — 
Leopard. 

Slidbb  X, 
Oonee — Senral — Ocelot  Cat — Lynx. 

Slidbb  XI. 
lidmeomon  and  Ciret  Cat — Polecat  and 
Ferret  —  Striated  Weasel  and  Chin- 
ehiUi. 

Slidbb  XIL 
Otter  —  Polar  Bear— Common  Bear— - 
Opossum. 

Slidbb  XIII. 

XiBgaroo — Mole  and  Radiated  Shrew 

— MiUluoa  and  Common  Hedge-hogs. 


Slidbb  XIV. 
Porcupine  —  Brasilian  Porcupine— Va- 
riegated and  Spotted  Cavies  —  BeaTcr. 
Slidbb  XV. 
White  Mouse  and  Canada  Rat— Varie- 
gated and  Maryland  Marmot — Com- 
mon and  Flying  Squirrels. 

Slidbb  XVI. 
Oilt- tailed  and  Garden  Dormice — Jer 
boas*-  Hare  and  Syrian  Hyraz. 

Slidbb  XVII. 

Dromedary  —  Camel  —  Lama  —  Thibet 
Musk. 

Slidbb  XVIII. 
Elk  — Rein  Deer  — Fallow  Deer —  Doe. 

Slidbb  XIX. 
Spotted  Axis  —  Camelopard—  ComBUMI 
Antelope — Female  Antelope. 

Slidbb  &X. 
Kilghau— Ibex — Angora  Goat — Axgali 

Slidbb  XXI. 
Creton  Sheep  —  African  Sheep— Bison 
—  Zebu, 

Slidbb  XXII. 
Musk  Ox  —  Yak  —  Buffalo — Indian  Ox. 

Slidbb  XXIII. 
Zebra—-  Hippopotamus — Tapir  -^  Baby- 
roussa. 

Slidbb  XXIV. 
Narwhal— Common   Whale— Porpoise 
—Skeleton  of  Porpoise.  46  00 

Class  II. — BIRDS. — 7  Slidbbs. 
Slidbb  I. 

Condor — Fulvous  Vulture — Golden  Ea- 
gle—Bam  Owl. 

SUDBB  II. 
Cockatoo  —  Scaly-breasted  .  Parakeet  — 
Green  Toucan— Rhinoceros  Bird. 

Slidbb  ELI. 
Vaillantian   Bird   of  Paradise  —  Red- 
throated  Humming   Bird  —  Summer 
Duck- Common  Pelican. 

Slidbb  IV. 
Patagonian  Penguin — Red  Flamingo  — 
Rose-colored  Spoonbill— Agami  Her- 
on. 

Slidbb  V. 

White  Stork  — Common   Crane— Nti- 

midian  Crane— Chestnut  Jaeoana. 

SUDBB  VI. 

Common  Ostrich -^Southern  Apteryx  — 

Galeated  Cassowary — Hooded  Dodo. 

Slidbb  VII. 
Peacock  —  Argus  Pheasant  —  Crowned 
Pigeon— TMlor  Birds  and  Nest.  14  00 
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CLAB8  m.— AKPHIBIA.— 4SLIDBB8. 

Slidbb  L 
Snake  Tortoise— Green  Turtie— Homed 
Frog — Pipa, 

Slidbb  II. 
Flying   Druon —  Crocodile— Dracana 
Lixard — Basilisk. 

Slidbb  III. 
American  Onana  —  Chameleon  •—  Siren 
»  Banded  Rattlesnake. 
Slidbb  IV. 
Great  Boa  —  Spectacle  Snaki>— Crimson- 
sided  Snake  —  Painted  Snake.       8  00 

Class  IV.— FISHES.— 5  Slidbbs. 
Slidbb  I. 
Munena — Blectrical  Oymnotus  —  Chor- 
dated  Stylepborus — Oemmeous  Drag- 


onet. 


Slidbb  II. 


John  Boree — Turbot  — Angle  Fish  — 
Rostrated  Chetodon. 

Slidbb  III. 
Pleat-nosed    Chaetodon  —  Long-flnned 
Chwtodon — Flying   Gurnard  —  Tele- 
scope Carp. 

SLIbBB  IV. 
Homed  Tronk-fish— Pyramidal  Trank- 
fish  —  Short   Sun-fish  —  Sea-horse  — 
Pipe-fish. 

Slidbb  V. 
Foliated  Pipe-fish—  Harlequin  Angler— 
Hammer-headed  Shark  — Gioma  Ray. 
10  00 

Class  V. — INSECTS. — 8  Slidbbs. 

Jf,B,    Th0nm»*»dwith»*  anmagnifitdf 
tke  elhan  an  moH  ^  Uum  vmdtt  the  natenU 

Slidbb  I. 
Stag  Beetle  and  *CurcuKo  Bacchus  — 
Kangaroo  Beetle  and  ^Pausus  Micro- 
cephalus  —  ^Asparagus    Beetle    and 
Cantharis  Faciata. 

Slidbb  II. 
*Cureulio   Scropularia   and   *Lampyris 
Festiva— Water  Beetle  and  Larv«— 
Buprestis  Ocellata  and  ^Attelabus  Me- 
lanurus. 

Slidbb  III. 
Great  Locust — Chinese  Lantem-fly  and 
Walking  Leaf— Mole  Cricket  and  •Ci- 
mex  Prasinus  (two  views.) 
Slidbb  IV. 
Telemachus  Butterfly,  with  Caterpillar 
and  ChiTsalis— Sphinx  OcellaU.  with 
Caterpillar  and  Chrysalis  —Atlas  Moth. 
Slidbb  V. 
Dngon-fly   and  Larva  —  Nest   of  the 
Humble  Bee — *  Working  and  *Female 
Ants. 


Slidxii  VI. 
*Golden  Fly  and  Ichneumon  Bamidiilu 
— *Sheep  Gad-fly  and  ^Diopeis  Idi- 
neumonea — *Human  Louse  and  *Iies 
firom  different  Birds. 

Slidbb  VH. 
Termites,  or  White  Ants,  male  and  fe- 
male—a magnified  view  of  a  Termite 
in  the  Pupa  sUte  ^called  a  soldier ;)  in 
the  upper  part  of  tne  slider  is  a  pictaie 
representing  a  distant  view  of  the  Hab- 
itations of  the  White  Ants,  in  the  fore- 
ground of  which  are  several  Laboren 
and  a  Soldier,  of  the  natural  size— a 
*Flea,  with  the  Egg,  Larva,  and  Pupa. 
Slidbb  VIII. 
*A  Cheese  Mite  and  Garden  .Spider— 
Cancer  Mantis  —  Scolopendra  Morn- 
16  00 


Class  VI.  —  WORMS. — 8  Sudbbs. 
Slidbb  I. 
Serrated  Tape-worm,  natural  sixe,  wi^  a 
separate  view  of  the  Head,  highly  mag- 
nified-^Nais  Serpentina,  magnified — 
Sea  Anemone — Brown  Holothuria. 
Slidbb  II. 
Phosphoric     Pyrosoma  —  Kght-armed 
Cuttle-fish  — Balloon  Cuttle-fish— Me- 
dusa Pulmo. 

Slidbb  HL 
Medusa's  Head  Star-fish —^  Duck  Barna- 
cle—Great  Sea  Pinna— Iceland  Scal- 
lop. , 
Slidbb  IV. 
Paper  Nautilus,  with  the  animal  seeted 
in  the  shell— Pearly  Nautilus,  with 
the  inhabitant  —  Tortoise-shell  Lim- 
pet, and  Veined  Volute. 
Slidbb  V. 
Snow-fiaked  Volute  and  Waved  Turbo— 
Corded  Murex  —  Anguina  Serpula  and 
Serpula  Vemiicularis,  with  the  animsL 
Slidbb  VI. 
Ghreen  Polypes,  natural  sixe  and  magni- 
fied— Sea-bristle  Coralline,  magnmed 
to  show  its  polype  heads— Tubnlaria 
Reptans,  magnified— Phosphoric  Sea- 
Pen. 

Slidbb  Vn. 

Red  Coral,  with  a  small  branch  slightly 

magnified  to  show  its  polype  heads— 

Thick-armed    Gorgonia  —  Cinnamon 

Madrepora,  Patella,  and 


Madrepore 
Meandrites. 


Vorticella 


Slidbb  VIII. 
Racemosa   and 


oraceiia  Kacemosa  and  a  group  of 
Wheel  Animals— a  group  of  Bell  Ani 
mals  and  a  group  of  the  Vorticella  Ur 
ceolaris  and  the  Sun  Animal— groups 
of  the  Cercaria  Mutabilis,  Globe  Ani- 
mals, and  Paste  Eels. 
N.  B.  The  animals  in  this  SUder  an 
Microscopic  Animalcules.  10  00 
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BOTANICAL  ILLUSTRATIOKS. 
Ix  14  Slidbbs,  with  CoKPurDztm. 

SUDIB  L 
1.  Cellalar  TiBsae. 
8.  Cellnlar  I>ucts. 

8.  Woody  Fibre. 

4.  Spiral  Vessels. 

SUDSE  IL 

5.  Spiral  Vessels  in  Leaf. 

6.  Vascular  Duets. 

7.  Forms  of  RooU. 
8.FoniiBof  8t«n. 

jSlidbb  HL 

9.  Section  of  Ssogenons  Stem. 

10.  Section  of  Sassafras  Wood. 

11.  Sections  of  Endogenous  Stem. 

SUDBB  IV. 
Fern  Stem. 
Forms  of  Leares.  - 
LeafofGleditsia. 
Pitchers  of  Nepenthes,  fte. 

Slidbb  V. 
Pitcher  of  Dischidia. 
Cuticle  and  Stomata. 
Section  of  Apple  Leal 
Section  of  Oleander  Leal 

Slidbb  VL 
Forms  of  Stamens* 
Structure  of  PistiL 
Monstrous  Carpek. 
Structure  of  Seed-Tessel. 

suDBB  vn. 

Process  of  FertiliaatioB. 
Germination  of  Seed. 
Alom:  (Sea-weedsO 
LiCHBV :  Iceland  Moss. 
Slidbb'  VIII. 
Fungus:  Amanita. 
Bafflesia  Amoldi. 
Chaba  Flezilis. 
M068 :  Bryum  CKspiticiaB. 

Slidbb  IX. 
Tbbb-fbbn. 
Endooens  :   Saceharum    officinale, 

(Sugar-cane.') 
Fhoenu  dactylifera,  (Date  Palm.) 
Colchicum  autumnale,  (Meadow  Saf- 

firon.) 

SUDBK  X. 
Zingiber  officinale,  (GinMr  Phmt.) 
ExooBKft:  Zauiahonioa. 
Atropa  beUadonna^  (Daadly  Night 

Shade.) 

SXJDBB  XI. 
linaria  communis,  (Snap-Dragon.) 
CoutoItuIus  mi^or. 
Erices,  (Heaths.) 

Slidbb  XII. 
Anthemis  pyrethrum,  (Pellitory.) 
Tamarindus  Indica,  (Tamaiind.) 
(ppgif^i^  jTsrijuiifia   • 


12. 
IS. 
14. 
16. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

90. 
21. 
28. 
23. 

24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


82. 
88. 

84. 
86. 


86. 
87. 
88. 


89. 
40. 
41. 

41 
41. 
44. 


Slidbb  XXII. 
46.  Passiflora  magniflora,  (GrenadiUaJ 

46.  Cardaminepratensis,  (Lady's  SmodL) 

47.  Ficus  carica,  (Fig.) 
Slidbb  XTV. 

48.  Cactus  speeiosissima. 

49.  Ligusticum  Seoticum. 

60.  Myristica  moschata,  {Nutnieg.)80  08 

SELECT  SCBIPTURB  8T3SJBCT8. 
Im  12  Slidbbs. 
Sltdbr  I. 
Adam  and  Ere  driTen  out  of  Pttradiae. 

G0n.iti.24. 
Hagar  and  Ishmael . .  •  Om.  xzi.  14. 
Isaac  Uessing  Jacob  •  .Gsn.  xzriL  27. 

Slidbb  II. 
Joseph  sold  into  Egypt. 

GsA.  zxxtU.  38. 
Joseph  meeting  his  Father. 

GsfkLL 
The  finding  of  Moses.  ,Exod,  iL  6. 

SuDEB  in. 
The  Ark  of  the  Corenant. 

Band.  zzr.  10. 
The  Dress  of  the  High  Priest 

EsodL  zxriti.  4. 
The  Altar  of  Incense.  *Bxotk  xzb.  1. 

Slidbb  IV. 
The  Altar  of  Bumt-Oiiering. 

Bxod.  zzfii.  1. 
An  Aaronite  or  Scribe. 

EsootL  zzTiii.  40. 
The  Golden  Candlestiek. 

ExotL  zzv.  81. 
Slidbe  V. 
Betum  of  the  Spies  . . .  JVmh.  zlii.  28. 
The  Braien  Serpent. .  .iVum.  xxi.  9. 
Balaam  and  his  Ass...iV«iiii.  zziL-22. 

Slidbb  VI. 
Samson  and  the  lion.  •Jud,  zir.  8. 
Presentation  of  Samuel. 

Ist  Sam,  i.  28. 
Samuel  in  the  Temple.  Ist  Sam.  iii.  10. 
Eiyah  fed  by  Ravens. .Ist  JCm^,  rriL  6. 

Slidbb  Vn. 
DaTid  and  Goliath.. . .1st  Sam.  zriL  6L 
DaTid  dancing  before  the  Ark. 

2d  Sam.  Ti.  14. 
Nathan  reproTiag  Daiid. 

2d  &M.  xM.  7. 
Slidbb  vm. 

The  Annunciation Lt^  i.  28L 

The  Birth  of  Christ... l^iilis-iL  18. 
Christ  brought  to  the  Temple. 

JLtcibii.88. 
SLnnalX. 
The  Flight  into  Egypt 

Jfott.  iLia 

The  Holy Famflr. MatkL 

Christ  and  the  Womsn  of  SamariB. 


aCHOOL  A&CHrrECTURE. 


Slidbb  X. 
Chritt  ■tflling  the  Te^^g^  ^  ^ 

The  Good  Samaritan.  .Luke  x.  30. 
The  Lord  of  the  Vineyard  and  Laborer. 
McUt.  u.  12. 
Slides  XI. 
The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Luke  XV.  20. 
TrialofPcter*sFaith..l£atf.  xiv.20. 
Herodias  with  the  Head  of  John  the 

Baptist MotAtL  28. 

Slidbh  XIL 

The  Cnicifixion Jokn  six.  90. 

The  Women  at  the  Sepulchre. 

Mark  ztI.  o. 

The  Resurrection Matt.  xxviiL  9. 

The  Disciples  at  Emmaus. 

Luke  xziT.  81. 

25  00 

PORTRAITS   OF    KINGS    AND 

QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 
Fbom  William  the  C!oMaxTBBOB  to 

VlCTOMA. 


Iw  9  Slidbbs. 
Slider  I. 
William  the  Conqueror.  —William II.  — 
Henry  I.  —  Stephen. 

Slideb  II. 
Henry  II.— Richard  I.  — John.— Hen- 
ry "I-  ,r^ 

Slider  III. 
Edward  I.  —Edward  11.  —Edward  HI. 

—  mchard  II. 

Slider  IV. 
Henry  IV.,  of  Bolingbroke.  —  Henrr  V., 
of  Monmouth.  —  Henry  VL,  of  Wind- 
sor. —  Edward  IV. 

Slider  V. 
Edward  V.  —  Richard  III. — Henry  VH 

—  Henry  VIIL 

Slider  VI. 
^ward  VI. —  Mary  I.  —  Eliaabeth.— 
James  I.  _^,    . 

Slider  VII. 
(;;]ii„le8  I.  —  Charles  II.  —  James  II. 

Slider  VIII. 
Wniiam  III.  and  Mary  II.— Anne,  of 
the  Stuart   family.  —  George  I.,  of 
Hanover.  — George  II. 
Slider  IX. 
George  III. —George  IV. — WilUam  IV. 
—Victoria.  15  00 

VIEWS  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

&c. 

In  4  Sliders. 

Slider  I. 

View  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 


—The  PavOion,  at  Brighton, 
wark  Bridge,  London. 

Slider  II. 
View  of  Westminster  Abbey.  —View  of 
the  Cataract  of  Niagara.  —  Waterloo 
Bridge,  London. 

Slider  IIL  ' 
Saint  Peter's  Church,  at  Rome— Pin- 
gal's  Care- The  Pantheon,  at  Paris. 

Slider  IV. 
View  of  Mount  St  MichaeL  Cornwall— 
The  Military  Hospital,  Paris.— View 
of  the  Island  of  Suffiu     ,  8  00 

ASTRONOMICAL  DIAGRAMS. 

Im  Eleven  Sliders,  pacxsd  in  a  Bos, 
with  a  Dbsoriptiox. 

Ho.  Slider  I. 

1.  System  of  Ptolemy. 

2.  •  Copermcus. 

3. Tycho  Brahe. 

4.  -  Newton. 

Slider  n. 

5.  Telescopic  View  of  the  Moon. 

6.  Ditto  of  Jupiter. 

7.  — —  Saturn. 


Slider  III. 

8.  Comparative  Sixes  of  the  Planeti. 

9.  Comparative  Distances  of  the  Planets. 

10.  Orbit  of  a  Comet. 

11.  The  Comet  of  1811. 

Slider  IV. 

12.  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

13.  Inclination  of  the  Planets'  Oxhiti. 

14.  Direct  and  Retrograde  If  otion. 

Slider  V.    {Lever,  momUe.) 
16.  Rotundity  of  the  Earth. 
Slider  VI. 

16.  The  Seasons. 

17.  Phases  of  the  Moon. 

18.  The  Earth's  Shadow. 

Slider  VII. 

19.  Cause  of  the  Sun's  Eclipse. 

20.  Ditto  Moon's  ditto. 

21.  Inclination  of  the  Moon's  Dibit 

Slider  VIII.  (movable.) 

22.  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  with  a  Transit  of 

Venus. 
Slider  IX.  (movoUs.) 

23.  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 

Slider  X. 

24.  Spring  Tide  at  New  Moon. 

25.  Ditto  Full  Moon. 

26.  Neap  Tide. 

Slider  XI. 

27.  The  Constellation  Orion. 

28. Ursa  Mijor. 

29.  Various  Nebule.  _  ^ 

80.  A  Portion  of  the  Milky  Way.«»  20  00 
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CONSTBLLATIOlfS. 

In  6  Slidbbs. 

Thtir  rihuOkm  with  regard  to  the  North 
Pole  it  denoted  by  an  Arrow, 

Slidbr  I. 
Ariel — Taurus — Oemini  ^  Caneer. 

Sliobk  II. 
Leo — Virgo — Libra  —  Scorpio. 

Slidbr  III. 
Sagittarius  -^  Caprieomus — Aquarius — 

Slidbr  IT. 
Draco  and  Una  Minor— Cepheus  and 
Cassiopea— Andromeda  ana  Triangu- 
la—  Auriga. 

Slidbr  V. 
Perseus  and  Caput  Medusae— Bootes  and 
Canes  Venetici  —  Hercules  and  Cer> 
'*""  ""  Cygnus  and  Lyra. 

SUDBR  VI. 
Antinous  and   Aquila— Ophiueus   and 
Serpens— Canis  Major  and  Minor— 
Cetus,  gd  00 

ASTRONOMICAL  DIAGRAMS. 

In  a  Set  o/ZO  Three-Ineh  Slidert,  Double 

GiaUy  each  Diagram  framed  e^tarate. 

Ma. 

1.  System  of  Ptolemy. 

2.  —  Copermcus. 

3.  ■  Tycho  Brahe. 

4.  — —  Newton. 
6.  Telescopic  View  of  the  Moon. 

5.  Ditto  at  three  different  periods  of  its 

increase. 

6.  Ditto  of  Venus,  with  Phases,  (three 

Views.) 

5.  Ditto  of  Mars. 

6.  Ditto  of  Jupiter. 

7.  Ditto  of  Saturn. 

8.  Comparative  Sises  of  the  Planets. 
S.  Ditto,  the  colored  Circle  representing 

the  Sun. 

9.  Comparative  Distances  of  the  Planets. 

10.  Orbit  of  a  Comet. 

11.  Comet  of  18U. 

12.  Signs  of^he  Zodiac. 

15.  Inclination  of  the  Planets*  Orbits. 
14.  Direct  and  Retrograde  Motion. 

16.  The  Seasons. 

17.  Phases  of  the  Moon. 

18.  The  Earth's  Shadow. 

19.  Cause  of  the  Sun's  Eclipse. 

20.  Ditto  Moon's  ditto. 

21.  LacUnation  of  the  Moon's  Orbit 
27.  The  Constellation  Orion. 
28. Ursa  Major. 

29.  Various  Nebuls. 

30.  A  Portion  of  the  Milky  Way. 
80.  A  Diagram  to  show  Meridiane,  Par* 

aUeH,  and  Circles. 
80.  A    Diagram,  showing   the   various 
Zones,  580  00 


REVOLVING   ASTRONOMICAL 
DIAGRAMS. 

TKB  MOnOK  PRODtrCBD  BT  RAOK-WOBX. 

In  a  Set  of  Nine  SUdera,  packed  in  a  Bo», 
foithaLock. 

Slidbr  I. 
The  Solar  System,  showing  the  Revolu- 
tion of  all  the  Planets,  with  their  Sa^> 
ellites,  round  the  Sun. 

Slidbr  II. 
The  Earth's  Annual  Motion  round  the 
Sun,  showing  the  Parallelism  of  iU 
Axis,  thus  producing  the  Seasons. 

Slidbr  IIL 
This  Diagram  illustrates  the  cause  of 
Sprinff  and  Neap  Tides,  and  shows  the 
Moon  s  Phases,  during  its  Revolution. 
Slider  IV. 
This  Diagram  illustrates  the  Apparent 
Direct  and  Retrograde  Motion  of  Ve- 
nus or  Mercury,  and  also  its  Stationanr 
Appearance. 

Slidbr  V. 
A  Diagram  to  prove  the  Earth's  Roton 
dity,  by  a  Ship  saiUng  round  the  Globe, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  of  an 
observer  placed  on  an  eminence. 

Slidbr  VI. 
TMs  Diagram  illustrates  the  Eccentrie 
Revolution  of  a  Comet  round  the  Sun, 
and  shows  the  appearance  of  its  Tail  at 
different  points  of  its  Orbit. 
Slidbr  VII. 
The  Diurnal  Motion  of  the  Earth,  show- 
ing the  Rising  and  Setting  of  the  Sun, 
illustrating  the  causeof  Day  and  Night, 
by  the  Earth's  Rotation  upon  its  iUis. 
Slidbr  VIII. 
This  Diagram  illustrates  the  Annual  Mo- 
tion of  the  Earth  round  the  Sun,  with 
the  Monthly  Lunations  of  the  Moon. 
Slidbr  IX. 
This  Diagram  shows  the  various  Eclipses 
of  the  Sun  with  the  Transit  of  Venus ; 
the  Sun  appears  as  seen  through  a 
Telescope,  |^  00 

PNEUMATICS. 

^«-  Mm. 

1.  Piff.  1.  Air  Pump,  (Chamber- 
Tain's  American ;)  rose-wood 
frame,  polished ;  barrel,  13 
by  4A  inches :  large  plate,  15 
inches ;  small  do.,  6  inches ; 

•     three  gauges, 5150  00 

2.  Air  Pump,  superb  mahogany 
frame,  polished ;  barrel  13  by 
^  inches ;  plate  15  inches ; 
barometer  gauge ;  otherwise 
as  No.  1, 125  01 

8.  Air   Pump,   plain   mahogany 


ua 


flcBooi.  AMKmpnoTon 


frfeme,  TanlBlied;  plmte  13 
inches ;  otherwiM  as  No. 
2, 510000 

4.  Fte.  2.  Air  Pump,  «Me-woo4 
frame,  polished  i  bsrrel  12 
hy  4  inches ;  plate  12  inches ; 
barometer  gause, 100  00 

6.  Air  Pump,  extra  miished;  rose- 
wood name,  polished;  plate 
12  inches;  barrel  11  by  84 
inches ;  barometer  gauge,.  •^oD  00 

0.  Air  Pump,  mahoganv  frame, 
Tarnished ;  plate  12  inches ; 
benrel  11  by  8^;   common 


86  00 


40  00 


7.  Fiff.d.  Air  Pump,  two  banels, 
7  by  2  inches ;  plate  Sinches ; 
works  with  doable  IcTcr; 
mahogany  basement,. ••••• 

8b  Air  Pump,  as  aboTe  mounted, 
on  rose-wood  basement,  with 
parts  extra  finished, 

9.  Air  Pump,  as  aboTe  mounted, 
on  a  splendid  serpentine 
basement,  extra  finished  in 

every  particular, 46  00 

10.  Fig.  4.    Air  Pump,  one  barrel, 

7  by  2  inches:  works  with 
leyer;  pUuSinehe^ S36  00 

IL  Fig.  6.  Air  Pump,  £ngUsh 
form;  two  barrels,  two  plates, 

8  and  4  inch ;  works  with 
rack  and  pinion 40  00 

11  Fig.  6.    Air  Pump,  two  barrels; 

one  plate,  8  inch. 26  00 

11  Fig.  7.  Air  Pump,  plate,  6inch; 
one  barrel,  7  by  U  >&ch ;  pis- 
ton works  by  a  T handle,  ..  10  00 


14.  Fig.  8.  Chamberlain's  Double 
Acting  Exhauster  and  Con- 
denser ;  barrel  7  by  li  inches,  7  8  00 

16.  -      "     ^     *      .       *    . 

16. 


Fig.  9.    Condensing  syringe; 

Urrel7byl4 »6  00 

Fig.  10.  Stop- cock,  large  screw; 

8  inch, 51  00;  Simeh,$l  26; 

4inch,5160;4|inch,5200; 

6inch, 2  60 

17.  Fig.  11.  Stop-eock,  small  screw, 

70  cents ;  li|  inch,  80  cents ; 
2  inch,  90  cento. 

18.  Fig.  12.      Connecting'Screw ; 

fite  nump-plate »4»«75o 

19.  Fig.  18.  Double  Female  Screw- 

tJoupling, «4»«7fio 

20.  Fig.   14.     Ouard-Screw ;    fito 

pump-plate, 94fi60 

21.  Fig.  16.  Screw-Plug,  for  closing 

bimsscaps,&c.,. »4i«T60 

21  Fiff.  16.  Double  Female  Coup- 

uag,  Urge  and  small  screw,^  * 
28.  Fig.  17.      Oallows-Connecter 

and  Tip ;  male  screws 126 

2^  Fig.   18.      Oallows-Connecter 

and  Tip:  female  screws,...    1  26 
26.  Fig.  19.    Flexible  Hose  and 

Serei7*Connecte|',  lour  feet,,    2  00 
26,.  Fifl.  20.  Sliding-Rod  and  Brass 

Plat^  wM)^  fixtures,;..*.,.  .  6  00 


«MT50 


29. 


ao. 


81. 


32. 


88. 


Fi^.  21.  Sliding-IU>d<nd  Flidc- 
mg-8crew,  with  regulating 
Bindins-Screws, '2  00 

Fig.  21  Sliding-Rod  and  Pack- 
mg-Screw,  witl  Ball-Han- 
dle ;  (used  with  Electrics,)****!  00 

Fig.  21  Swelled  BeU-Glasscei 
six  sixes ;  one  gallon,  ^1  26 ; 
two  galls.,  12  00 ;  fonr  galls.. 
Si  00;  eight  saUs.)  fl  00; 
ten  galls.,  ip  00  ;  tweWe 
galls.,  110  00;  and  ground 
to  fit  tne  six  different  siae 
pump-plates. 

Fig.  24.  Swelled  Open-Top 
Bell-Olaases ;  six  sixes ;  ca^ 
pacities  and  dimensions  ai 
Ko.  29;  one  eallon,  12  00; 
two  galls.,  1360 ;  four  galls., 
54  A* ;  eightgaUs., ▼  |8  00 ; 
ten  galls.,  19  00  :  twelve 
galls., 1200 

Fig.  26.  Plain  BeU-Olaeses: 
eight  siies ;  half  pint,  80 
cento ;  pint,  60  cento ;  ouac^ 
76  cento ;  two  quarto,  |fl  00; 

fillon,  12  00;  two  galls., 
3  00:    four  galls.,  fi  00; 
sixjnlls.,. 5  00 

Fig.  &  Bell-Glasses  with 
Glass  Stoppers ;  eight  sixes : 
half  pint,  40  cento ;  pint,  60 
cento ;  quart,  11  00  ;  two 
quarts,  ll  26;  Uiree  quarto, 
)l  60;  ndlon,  f2  25;aix 
quarto,  18  00 ;  two  galls.,.  •    4  00 

Fis.  27.  BeB-Glaases  with  biasa 
Screw-Caps,  to  receive  a 
stop-cock,  connecter,  slid- 
ing-rod,  &c. ;  six  sixes ;  two 
quarto,  5I  60 ;  three  quarts, 
|2  00;  four  quarto,  $2  60; 
six  quarto, '•]K3  00;  eight 
quarto,  ^^  $4  60;  ten  quarto,  6  00 
[.  28.  Cylindrical  Open-Top 
Bell-Olass,  with  Glass  Cap; 
two  quarto,  $2  00 ;  four 
quarto2l3  00;  eight  quarto,    6  00 

Fig.  29.  Kand  Olasa,  to  ahow 

pressure  of  the  air,.........*^70 

Fig.  30.  Bladder  Glass;   nar 

be  used  as  a  Hand  Glass,  ••'  1  qq 

Fig  81.  Bladder-Cup,  Cap,  and 
Cock,  to  use  with  Conoenser 
and  Condensina  Chamber, 
or  under  a  BeO-^asa;  is 
used  for  the  Sheet  Bubbtr 
exparinento,  Ac, S4»a72  Q0 

Fig.  82.  Cupping  Glass,  with 
Cap  and  Coek, 1  00 

Fig.  38.  HemispKonoal  Cups, 
with  Cock,  Handke,  asd 
Stand ;  6  inch  diameter,...  •Y  7  00 

Hemispherical  Caps^  with 
Cock,  Handles,  and  Stand; 
8  inch  diameter,...  •» s«»5  €0 

Fig.  36..6tand.Ii«Ter,a]^Fuk 
crum,    used  with 
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Cmptf  fopweiglUiig 
a'eolama  of  air '6  00 

42.  Fig;  87.  Appantus  iUostradng 
^e  upward  prenure  of  tke 
atmosphere ;  GlaM  Cylia- 
'der»-  4  inches  diameter,  IS 
long ;  with  Piston ;  6  inch 
brass  plate.  Hose,  and 
Screws,  Strap  for  conneotinR 
weight,  and  Tripod  Stand, 
thiee  feet  high, 12  00 

4i8.  Upward  Pressaare  Apparatus: 
Glass  CVlinder,  §{  hr  10 
fa&ehes ;  4  inch  Brass  Plate ; 
Hose,  Strap,  and  80  inch 
Stand «»9  00 

4i.  Fig.  88.  Upward  Pressure  Ap- 
paratus; CyEnder,  3  by  9 
Inches;  Brass  Plate,  8} 
inches;  Hose,  Strap,  and 
Stand, »*»6  00 

45.  Fig.  80.  Brass  Cylinder  and 
Piston,  with  Weight,  to  il- 
lustrate the  power  of  ex- 
pandingafir 4  00 

4A.  Flff.  40.  Expansion  Fountain 
lor  vacuum,  or  by  condensa- 
tion     4  00 

47.  Fig.41.BeTolvingJetinTaouo, 

with  a  stand.  This  is  fig- 
uied  and  anranged  for  sev- 
eral experiments,  and  re- 
ferred to  in  some  ten  or 
tweWe  following, S4ftC7i  25 

48.  Fig.  42.  Bursting  Squares,  for 

expansion  or  pressure ;  per 

dosen^boxed, «»«n  60 

40.  Fig.  42.  Wire  Guard,  for  Burst- 
ing SquaniB,<76 ••U  00 

50.  Fig.  43.  Brass  Cap  Valve,  for 

bursting  Squares, 4»S72$ 

51.  Fig.  44.    Revolving   Jet   and 

Fountain  in  vacuo, 2  50 

52.  Revolving  Jet  and  Fountain  in 

vacuo,  with  valves  by  which 
the  water  returns  to  the 
chamber  as  the  air  is  let  into 
the  bell-glass,  and  the  ex- 
periment repeated, 8  50 

M.  Fig.  45.  Fountain  in  vacuo, 
the  treble  globe,  or  liquid 
transferrer, '8  00 

Fig.  46.  Bxplains  Revolving 
Jet  by  external  pressure,  &c. 
54.  Fig.  47.  Condensing  Chamber, 
sc,  arranffed  for  experi- 
ments, and  figured  for  ex- 
planatioiks ;  Chamber  and  . 
Cock, 34SS78  50 

Cock,  with  interior  and  exte- 
rior leU «»«72  00 

Water-Pan  and  Tube,  6, <  »  •  »  75 

Paradox  Tunnel,     Jet,      and 

Balls, <»«n  50 

55;  Fig.  48.  Condensation  Gauge 
and  Stand,  syphon  form,  m 
tflassease;  two  sises,  ^2  50 
Md 8  00 


60. 


Fig.  40.  Air  Gua-Baml,  S4«< 
100  and n26 

Fig.  50.  Plate  Paradox  and 
Disc,  4*1  00  and •''1  26 

Fig.  51.  Pipe  and  Ball  Para- 
dox,4*l  00  and ^'i  35 

Fig.  52  Flexible  Hose  and 
Jet, a4i«7i  00 

Fig.  58.  Brass  Jet,  for  water, 
air,  gas,  ftc,  *  < * •  50  cents  and  7  75 

Fig.  54.  Revolving  Jet  and 
Btond, t4»s7i  26 

Globe  Jet ;  see  Exp.l5,  page  26,    1  26 

Revolving  Stand,  for  Condens- 
sing  Chamber,  &c., 1  26 

Single  straight  Jet, 100 

Reaotion,or  Revolving  Wheels, 
51  26  and 77. 2  00 

Double  Revolving  Jet, 2  00 

Fig.  65.  Improved  Glass  Con- 
densing Chamber ;  capacity, 
two  quarts ;  one  inch  thick ; 
Screw-Cap  and  Stop-Cock,  ^  10  00 

Plressure  Gauge,  for  experi- 
ments with  Glass  Chamber,  7 1  00 

Square  Vials,  for  experiment 
with  condensed  air  in  glass 
chamber,  per  dosen, ^l  Od 

Horisontal  Connecting  Piece, 
for  glass  chamber, 75 

Bell,  for  condensed  air  in  glass 
chamber, ^1  00 

Fig.  66.  Large  Copper  Con- 
densing Chamber,  ten  inches 
diameter,  with  Stop-Cock 
and  Interior  Jet, 10  00 

Fig.  67.  Long  Jet,  for  experi- 
tients  with  fountains, 50 

Fig.  68.  Artificial  Fountain, 
with  Cock,  Jets,  and  Stand, 
>«»8  00 and «75  qq 

Fig.  59.  Bolthead,  fl  00  and  ^1  50 

Glass  Jars,  for  various  experi- 
ments, *  26  cents,  add. .  .4*<  7 1  00 

Fig.  60.  Bacchus  in  vacuo; 
brass  mounted, 5  00 

Fig.  61.  Bacchus  illustrated* 
«1  60  and 7800 

Fig.  62.  Sheet  Rubber  Bags, 
with  cap  and  hook,  3  45 1  55 
and •7200 

Fig.  63.  Lungs  Glass,  illus- 
trating the  mechamcal  ac- 
tion of  the  lungs,  g2  00  and    8  00 

Fig.  64.  Bell-Glass,  Jar,  and 
Bolthead,  illustrating  the 
expansion  of  air,  Ac,  »  4  •  • 
100  and 72  00 

Fig.  65.  Brass  Plate  and  Wood 
Cylinder,  illustrating  the 
porosity  of  wood,  pressure 
of  air,  &c., 100 

Fig.  66.  Wood  Cylinders  and 
Weights,  for  sinking  in  wa- 
ter, after  the  air  is  removed 
from  the  pores,  16  Cts.,  and       25 

Fig.  67.  Mercury  Tunnel,  for 
showing  porosity  of  wo*d« 
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presmtre  of  air,  elaetric  lu- 
minouB  shower,  Ac,  ..•♦••^  1  00 
76.  Fig.  68.  Float  Wheel,  illustra- 
ting the  resistance  of  air,  '«  *  *  1  00 

76.  i^g.  w.  An  illustration  of  the 

materialitr  of  air.  (Each 
part  has  been  priced  sepa^ 
rately.)»«»«» 

77.  Fig.  70.   An  improTed  Vane 

and  Mill,  forTacuo ^7  00 

78.  Fig.  71.  Tall  Conical  Guinea 

and  Feather  Glass,  three 
feet  high,  j4  00 ;  three  and 
a  half  feet,  fB  00 1  four  feet 
high,  eight  inch  diameter  at 
bottom,  four  inch  at  top.. . .    8  00 

Brass  Plate  to  use  with  Guinea 
and  Feather  Tube,  four  and 
five  inches  diameter,  $2  00 
and 8  00 

Sliding-Rod  and  Drop  Button, 
lor  guinea  and  feather  ex- 
periment ;  see  Fig.  20. 

Drop  Tables  (4)  for  guinea  and 
feather  expoiment 2  00 

79.  Fig.  72.  Guinea  and  Feather 

Tube,  capped  both  ends; 
has  StoiHcock  and  Stand, 
Ball  and  Point  for  Electrici- 
U,  &c.,  for  vacuum  or  con- 
densed air;  (see  experi- 
ments ;)  8  feet  long,  »  <  »  • 
5  00;  four  feet,  ^foO;  6 
feet,  58  00;  6  feet,  ^10  00; 
8feet, 12  00 

80.  Fig.  73.  Philosophical  Water 

Hammer,  f  1.00  and 2  00 

81.  Fis.  74.    Philosophical  Water 

Mammer,  with  brass  Cup 
and  Stop-cock,  for  exhaust- 
ing,'«^<  7  8  qq  and 4  00 

82.  Fig.  75.  Stout  Syphon  Bsrom- 

eter,  with  brass  Cap,  and 
Stop-cock,  for  exhausting, 
ftclTT. r.    5  00 

88.  Fig.  76.  Appsxatus  illustrating 
the  absurdity  of  suction,  36 
inches  high,  vrithout  ex- 
hausting syringe 5  00 

84.  Fig.  77.    Barometer  in  vacuo, 

(complete,) »<*3  00 

86.  Fig.  78.  Chamberlain's  im- 
proved Torricellian  Barome- 
ter,with  Sliding-Bod,  Hook, 
&c. •nOO 

86.  Fig.  79.   Barometer  arranged 

to  use  in  connection  with 
the  sir  pumps,  as  a  gauge, 
f  3  00  and 5  00 

87.  Fig.  80.     Syphon  Ghiuge,   in 

flass    case,     with    stand, 
«»«2  50and »  3  60 

88.  Fig.  81.    Pear  Gauge,  for  de- 

termining the  actual  bulk  of 
air  exhausted  from  a  bell- 
glass,  (without  sliding-rod,)  ^  3  00 
80.  Fig.  82.   BeU  and  Stand,  for 

vacuo,'!  26 and ^2  60 


».  Fig.  83.  App 

the  weight  and  buovaney  of 
air,  gas,  Ac,  (several  experi- 
menta;  see  book,)  mA  00 
and »*   •'eOi 

91.  Fig.  84.  Scales  for  wek;hing 
air,  gas,  &c. ;  brass  oeamj. 
18  inch ;  copper  globe,  6 
inch ;  scale  pans  and  bows; 
sensitive  to  one  tenth  of  a 
grain 18  00 

92.  Fig.  86.  Stand,  with  floated 
Scale  Beam,  and  OPmch  Cop- 
per Globe,  for  weighing  air, 
gas,  ftc, 12  00 

Small  sixe,  as  above,  with  4 
inch  globe, 8  00 

93.  Fig.  86.    Weighing  Air   and 

opeoific  Gravity  Scales;  6 
inch  Co|yper  Globe ;  24  inch 
fine  wood  beam ;  has  an  ele- 
vating stand  and  binding- 
screw,  to  adapt  to  hydrostat- 
ic experimento, 7  12  00 

94.  Fig.  87.  Bell-glass  flrraduated 

to  cubic  inches.  Stop-cock 
and  Connecter,  for  measure 
ing  air  or  ssjb  for  weighing ; 
eapacitv,  200  cubic  inches,.  4  00 
Graduatea  Bell-Glass  as  above, 
100  cubic  inches,  with  Cap, 
Cock,  and  Connecter, .....  3  00 
96.  Fig.  88.  Syphon  in  vacuo,  with 
BeU-Glass,  Tunnel,  Cock, 
and  Jet,  two  sizes,  4  00  and  '  6  00 

96.  Fig.  80.    Glass    Balloon   and 

Car,  in  ^lass  jar,  three  sizes ;     • 

16  inch  jar,  53  00 ;  18  inch, 

54  00;  and  24  inch, 6  00 

97.  Fig.  90.  Hydrostatic  Balloon, 

with  tall  jar  and  Bell-Glass ; 
18inch,>4»«74  00;  24  inch,    6  00 

98.  Fig.  91.  Glass  Flask,  with  Cap 

and  Stop-cock,  for  boiling 
water  in  vacuum,  or  under 
pressure,  $2  00  ana S  00 

Small  Thermometer  to  suspend 

in  the  flask,  76  centa  and  . .    J  OO 

Spring  Safety  Valve,  for  the 

above  flask,  fl  00  and <  1  00 

99.  Fig.  92.    Double  Transferrer, 

with  six  inch  Plates,  four- 
teen inch  Bar,  and  three 
Stop-cocks;   on  mahogany 

stand 16  00 

Double  Transferrer,  with  five 
inch  Plates,  eight  inch  Bar, 
three  Cocks,  on  Stand,.... ▼  10  OC 

100.  Fiff.  93.    Single  Transferrer; 

nas  a  brass  capped  two- 
quart  Bell-Glass,  Stop- 
cock, Brass  Plate,  Jet,  and 
small  Bell-Glass ;  (is  made 
up  of  parte  before  enumer- 
ated,)  >*»"6  00 

101.  Fig.  94.  Freezing  Apparatus;     « 

4^  inch,  51  26 ;  6  inch, 
52  00;   8  inch,  s««30a; 
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10  ineh,  |4  00;   12  inoh, 

•76  00;  iSinch, fS  00 

1Q2.  Fig.  95.  Freezing  Apparatus, 
with  Thermometer  and 
tall  glass  with  brass  Cap 
and  Bliding-Rod;  4}  <^d 
6  inches,  5^  00  and 6  00 

103.  Fig.  96.  Apparatus  arranged 
to  freese  one  quart  of  water 
at  a  time,  with  any  of  the 
fiye  largest  air  pumps, .. •  •  12  00 

liM.  Fig.  97.  Freezing  Apparatus) 
with  Tunnel,  Stop-oock, 
and  Jet;  8  inch,  Xi  00; 
10  inch,  ^6  00;  12  inch, 
58  00;  I5inch,... 10  00 

105.  Fig.   98.     Improved   Water 

Cups,  to  use  with  freezing 
apparatus,  from  15  cents 
eaih  to i4»«775 

106.  Fi^.  99.  Apparatus  for  freez- 

ing water  by  the  evapora^ 

tion  of  ether,  $1  00  and..    2  00 

107.  Fig.  100.  Cryophorus  in  yacuo, 

with  brass  Plate;  the  wa- 
ter is  fti>zen  in  the  outer 
ball,  from  the  condensation 
of  the  yapor  in  the  ball  with 
the  bell-glass,  $4  00  and. .    6  00 

I06u  Fig.  101.  Bell-Olass,  with 
glass  Bulb  and  Tube,  and 
spirit  Thermometer,  for 
freezing  mercury  by  the 
cold  produced  from  the 
evaporation  of  ether,  $4  00 

and. 6  00 

Tubes  and  Bulbs  filled  with 
mercury,  for  breaking,  af- 
ter beinff  frozen,  15  to  25 
cents  eacn. 

169.  Fig.  102.  Freezing  Apparatus 
with  Thermometer  and 
Sliding-Rods,  adapted  to 
the  farser  pumps;  12 
inches  •diameter,  $S  00  ; 
15  inches, 10  00 

110.  Fig.  103.  Tunnel,  Stop-cock, 

and  Jet,  for  introducing 
mercury,  acid,  ether,  alco- 
hol, water,  &c.,  into  an  ex- 
hausted bell-glass,  ^2  00 
and ......78  00 

111.  Fig.  104.    Apparatus  for  ex- 

ploding gunpowder  in 
vacuo ;  used  also  for  other 
purposes;  5^  ^  ^d 5  00 

112.  Fig.  105.    Lock  for  striking 

flint  and  steel   in   vacuo, 

S2  00and 8  00 

Leather  Collars  for  Stop- 
eocks,  assorted,  per  hun- 
dred,   MiS750 

(Ml  prepared  to  use  with  Phil- 
osophical Instruments,  per 

ounce,  in  vial, •4i«725 

%rass  Caps  for  bell-glasses, 
from  on^half  to  two  inches 
diameter,  from  15  to..*.*.       50 


Iron  Stop-cocks,  to  use  with 
mercury ;  size  and  price  as 
No.  16  and  17,  page  340. 

HYDROSTATIC  AND  HYDRAU- 
LIC APPARATUS. 

1.  Fig.  1.  Equilibrium  Tubes  and 

Stand,  best  finish JfU  00 

Second  quality,... 2  00 

2.  Fig.  2.    Hydrostatic   Paradox 

and  fixtures  complete,  best 
quaUty,  largest  size, 25  00 

Hydrostatic  Paradox,  as  above, 
second  quality, 18  00 

Hydrostatic  Paradox,  fixtures, 
without  the  Stand  and  Scale- 
beam, 8  00 

A  set  of  Avoirdupois  (brass) 
Weights,  horn  one  half  to 
sixteen  ounces, 5  00 

A  set  of  Troy  Weights,  from 
one  half  to  twelve  ounces,. .    8  00 

Chraduated  Glass  Jar,  two  hun- 
dred cubic  inches, 2  00 

8.  Fiff.  3.  Glass  Hydrometer, 
Detter  finish,  with  weight 
ad(justing  to  all  liquids,....     1  50 

4.  Glass  Hydrometer,  large  size, 

zero  or  water  mark  in  the 
centre  of  the  scale,  is  adapt- 
ed to  all  Uquids 2  50 

5.  Glass  Hydrometers,  cheap  fin- 

ish, graduated  for  water  or 
ether 100 

6.  Fig.  4.    Hydrometer  Jar,  with 

foot  ana  lip ;  ten  cubic 
inches,  { 1  50 ;  twenty  eulne 
inches,  $2  00;  thirty  cubic 
inches,  $2  25;  fifty  cubic 
inches, 2  50 

7.  Plane  Hydrometer  Jars,   ten 

inches  nigh,  75  cts. ;  twelve 
inches,  ^lOO;  fifteen  indies, 
1  25;  twenty  inches,. .••..    1  50 

8.  Fig.  5.    Graduated  Tubes,  for 

specific  gravity,... 50 

9.  Fig.  5.    HvdrosUtic  Bellows, 

twelve  mches  square,  six 
feet  brass  tube,  in  two 
Jointo, 6  00 

10.  Fiff.  6.    Hydrostatic  Bellows, 

best  quality,  double  lined, 
extra  tubes,  Ac '8  00 

11.  Fig.  7.    Hydrostotic  Bellows, 

circular  twelve  inch,  with  six 
feet  brass  tube  in  two  joints,  5  00 
Fig.  7.  Hydrostatic  Bellows, 
as  No.  11,  with  extra  glass 
tube,  with  sockets  and  tun- 
nel, and  inch  square  tube 
ana  tunnel 8  00 

12.  Fig.  8.  Forcing  Pump,  or  Fire 

Rngine,with  Stana,  Cistern, 

ana  Hose 8  00 

Lifting  Pump,  glass  Barrel, 
with  Stand,  Cistern,  and  Re- 
eeiving  Tunnel,.*.. *.    6  00 
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Both  flie  above  on  one  stand, 

with  pbtem, *vi2  00 

IS.  Fis.  9.  Arohimedes  Screw 
Pump,  with  Stand  and  Cis- 
tern^ ^6  00 

14.  Screw  Pomp,  on  a  large  scale, 

and  more  highly  finished,. .  10  00 

15.  Fie.  10.    Brass  Syphon,  with 

Buctaon   Tube,.  Glass   Jar, 
Stand,  and  BeoeiTing  Basin ; 

largest  sise, 6  00 

10*  Syphon  and  Saction  Tube,  as 

above, U  60 

Olass    Syphon    and   Suction 
Tube, 


Wotemberg  Syphon,  of  Olass, 


126 

76 


60  cents,  ani 

17.  Cylindrical    Glass   Jar,   with 

Ball,  Plate,  and  Hook,  illus- 
trating upward  and  down- 
ward pressure  of  fluids; 
small  sise,  j2  00 ;  large  sise,    4  00 

18.  Syphon  and  Gup,  or  Tantalus's 

Cup, 160 

19.  Fig.  II.    Vacuum  Syphon,  or 

Fountain  Syphon,  with  Ba- 
sins, f  2  00  and 8  00 

10.  Tig.  ll  Hero's  Fountain,....    6  00 
21.  Fig.  18.   Barker's  Mill,  $Z  00 

and 6  00 

Glass  model  of  the  Centrifugal 

Pump,  f6  00  and 8  00 

28.  Apparatus  illustrating  the 
laws  of  the  spouting  of  flu- 
ids. 510  00  and 20  00 

24.  Fig.  14.  Working  model  of 
the  Hydraulic  Press,  cheap 
finished,  f20  00;  best  fin- 
ished,   725  00 

Several  pieces  of  apparatus,  well  adapt- 
ed for  Hydrostatic  and  Hydraulic  Ulus- 
trations^  have  been  enumerated  and 
figured  m  Pneumatics. 

ELECTRIC  APPARATUS. 

1.  An  eighteen  inch  plate  Eleo- 

tric  Machine. >425  00 

2.  A  twenty-four  mch  plate  Ma- 

chine,   M50  00 

8.  A  thirty  inch  plate  Machine,. 7 76  00 

4.  A  thirty  six  meh  plate   Ma- 

chine, 100  00 

5.  A  forty  inch  plate  Machine...  125  00 

6.  A  forty-eight  inch  plate  lia- 

chine 160  00 

7*  Two  forty-eight  inch  plates  on 
one  shaft ;  four  pair  of  fif- 
teen inch  rubbers,  and  two 
negative   conductors 800  00 

8.  A  fifWofive  inch  plate,  with  two 

pair  of  eighteen  inch  rub- 
bers, and  two  negative  con- 
ductors,   800  00 

9.  Leyden  Jars,  one,  two,  three, 

and  four  quarts,  $1,  *  2,  8, 

and 4  00 

lA.  Leyden  Jars,  with  ring  and 


points,  and  crooked  neek 
and  ball,  for  suspending 
to  conductor,  one  and  two 
quarts,  $1  25  and *^Zn 

11.  Leyden  Jars,  with  sliding  Dis- 

charger, two  and  four  quarts, 

54  Wand 60O 

12.  Insulating  Stand,  with  Jar  and 

Electrometers, 4  00 

15.  Diamond  or  Luminous   Jan, 

two  and  four  qusrts,  »  <  »  •  » 

8  00  and 6  09 

14.  Leyden  Jars,  with  movable 
coatings,  one  and  two 
quarts,  51  60  and  ....>«*•'  3  60 

16.  Double  L^den  Jars,  one  and 

two  quarU, «»*8  60 

16.  Electrometer  Jars,   one   and 

two  quarts,  *«**1  60  and..  '2  60 

17.  Electric  Batteries,  four  quart 

Jars,  cased,  ^600;  six  quart 
Jars,  cased,  58  00 ;  four  two 
quart  Jars,  cased,  5^0  80; 
siz  two  quart  Jars,  cased. 
▼  14  00;  riz  three  quart  tall 
Jsrs,  cased,  5^8  00 ;  twelve 
twoquart  Jars, cased,. .....  94  00 

18.  Sliding  Directing  Rod,  three 

and  four  feet  long,  ****2  00 

and *8  00 

19.  Single   Spiral   Spotted    Tube 

and  Stand,  •«»«2  60  and.,  t  3  00 

20.  Set  (7)  Spiral  Spotted  Tubes 

and  Revolving  Arm,  mount- 
ed on  stand ;  two  feet  long, 
516  00;  three  feet .T.  26  00 

21.  Stand   for  himinating  Eggs, 

52  00  and .T? 8  00 

22.  Luminous    Letters,   siz    and 

twelve  inches  square,  on 
silk  and  in  frame ;  seen  dmjf 
or  nigtU  ;  per  letter,  60  cents 
and 75 

28.  Luminous    Star,     on    glass, 

mounted, '4  00 

24.  Profile  of  Franklin,  spotted  on 

glass,  and  mounted, <4  00 

26.  Insulated  Director 2  OO 

26.  Plane  Discharger *«*2  60 

27.  Jointed  Discharger,  large  siae.*^  3  60 

28.  Universal  Discharger, •'6  00 

29.  Universal    Dischvger,     with 

movable  balls,  points,  and 
pincers, 700 

80.  Revolving   Bell    Glass,    with 

point  and  ring,  52  00  and.  '  2  60 

81.  Lane's     Sliding    Discharger, 

58  00  and... 6  00 

82.  Pith-ball    Electrometer     and 

stand,  *«••  76  cents  and.... '1  00 
88.  Quadrant   Electrometer    and 

8Und,«2  00  and '8  00 

84.  Gold  Leaf  Electrometer,  with 
evaporating  cup  and  point, 

<2  60and r...  VOD 

86.  Improved  Gold  Leaf  Electrom- 
eter, with  evaporating  cup, 
point,aad  condensing  plates,   6  OO 
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V  AtaocphflKio      Electrometer, 

(Kinnersley's) 6  00 

57.  Ineul&tisig      Stool,      sixteen 

inehee  square, S4ftflT6  00 

88.  Stsnd  and  Bell  for  pith-ball 

dandng,  ^1  00  and '2  00 

89.  Electric  Bells,  (3,)  three  inches 

diameter, i4»ST8  00 

40.  Set  of  nine  Bells,  mounted  on 

a  stond, 12  00 

41.  Dancing  Image  Plates,  eleven 

inches  diameter,  and  sus- 
pended to  prime  oonduo- 
tOT. »4»2  00 

42.  Dancing  Image  Plates,  elcTcn 

inches,  on  adjusting  stand,  '^ 3  00 

48.  Dancing   Image    Plates,     on 

insulating  and  ac^usting 
stand, 6  00 

44.  Dancing  Images ;  a  pair,'  *  80 

cents  and ••'60 

45.  Pl^-balls,  flrom  one  to  three 

fourths  inch  diameter,  from 
•  4125  cents  per  dosen,  in 

box,  to •n  00 

Fancy  colored  Pith-balls,  per 
dos<,  80  cents  to 150 

46.  Electric  Sportsmen  and  Birds, 

»*»«75  cents  and '1  00 

Electric  Birds,  per  dosen,  50 
cents  and •••        75 

47.  RatSflcation,    or     Rat-killing 

Tnbe,  pOOand 4  00 

4&  Wax  Cyhnders  and  Handles, 
six,  nine,  and  tweWe  inches 
long,  *4»«n  00,  2  00,  and    8  00 

49.  OUms     Friction      Cylinders, 

capped  and  handlea,  tweWe, 
eimteen,  and    twen^-four 
inches  long,  •«•!  50,  •'2  00,  8  00 
5D.  Sulphur   Cone   and   Cup,  75 

cents,  and •     1  00 

51.  Powder  Bombs,3«»«l  25  and '2  00 

52.  iTory  Mortar  and  Ball,  for  de- 

composing oil,  $2  00  and.  •    8  00 

58.  Electric   Cannons,    mounted, 

f400and 6  00 

54.  Thunder  House  and  Fixtures, 

S4««5  00and '6  00 

55.  Oas  Pistols,  belonging  to  thun- 

der house,  . »4»«760 

56.  Brass  Electric  Pistol ;  has  fix- 

tures to  use  with  Oalvanie 
Apparatus,  $2  00  and 8  00 

57.  Hyuogen  Oas  Generator,  or 

"Flattna  Igniter,  with  Gas 
Detonating  Jet,  Platina 
Sponge  and  Jet,  Tarious 
sises;  two,  four,  and  eight 
quarts  j  complete ;  '  ^^  $ow, 
^''4  5J,  f8  00,  and 14  00 

56.  LongHairedMan.»««50cents, 

•^75  cents,  and 1  00 

5P.  Electric    Float    Wheel    and 

Point,  «<»«1  00 »1  50 

10.  The    Abbe    Nolet's     Globe, 

.MS  00  and 75  00 


61.  Luminous  Bell  Glass,  Points, 

and  Sliding  Rod,  53  00  and    5  00 

62.  Balance    Electrometer,   large 

sise, 6  00 

63.  Electric  S,  and  Point,  s«*50 

cents,* 7 75  cents, and 100 

64.  Compound   Electric   S,   with 

Point  and  Stand,  $2  00  and    8  UU 

65.  Electric  8  in  vacuo,  is  arranged 

with  articles  before  namM, 

66.  Aurora  Flasks,  1  00.  1  50,  and    2  00 

67.  Electric  Bucket  and  Syphon, 

51  00  and U  50 

68.  Electric    Swing   and   Image, 

51  00  and ?»672  00 

60.  Electric  Seasons  Machine, 
lofye  tite,  mounted  on  In- 
sulating Stand, 6  00 

70.  Electric     Seasons     Machine, 

smaller  sise,  mounted  on 
Insulating  Stand, •  7  3  qq 

71.  Electric     Seasons     Machine, 

small  sise,  with  point  and 
stand;  stands  in  the  centre 
hole  of  the  prime  conduc- 
tor,   84*2  00 

72.  Electrophorus,  eleven  inches, 

mounted  on  Insulating 
Stand,  with  cover,  and  han- 
dle, and  elastic  bag,  and  jet, 
6  00  and .7. ^g  00 

73.  Electric  Spoons  for  igniting 

Ether,  ^<*75  cents, •M  25 

74.  Northern    Light,    or   Aurora 

Tubes,  from  three  to  eight 
feet  long,  and  mounted, 
6  00,8  00, 10  00  and 12  00 

75.  Magic  Miser's  Plate,  plain  and 

mounted,  *  75  cents,  5I  60, 

and :.....«»2  00 

76.  Electric  Wheel  and  Inclined 

Plane,  2  00, »4  00 

77.  Electric  Swan  and  Basin,  75 

cents  and 1  Op 

78.  Revolving  Glass   Globe   and 

Point,  60  cents  and 1  00 

70.  Helix  for  Magnetizing  Steel, 

2and 7: 8  06 

80.  Apparatus   for   Decomposing 

and  Recomposing  Water,.  •  8  00 

Amalgam,  per  box,  25,  50,  75,  1  00 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS, 

1.  Fig.  1.  A  Pair  of  Cylindrical 

copper  Gasometers,  30  gal- 
lons capacity  each  bell,  Com- 
pound Blow-pipe,  with  ad- . 
justable  Holder, 150  00 

2.  Pan-  copper  Gasometers,  15  gal- 

lons each, '60  00 

8.  Pair  copper  Gasometers,  7  gal- 
lons each, ••SS  00 

4.  Pair  tin  Gasometers,  7  gallons 

each 4  25  06 

5.  Fig.  6.  Malleable  Iron  Retort, 

and  tube,  pint, ••2.00 
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CMt  Iron  Retort  and  Tube, 

quart, 7  3  00 

Flask  and  Screw  Cap  for  Oxy- 
gen,  *100 

Lead  Tube,  with  acrews  con- 
ducting gaa, *^*^  1  60 

Fig.  7.  Lead  Retort  and  Tube 
for  Hydrogen,  quart, 6  00 

Fi^.  10.  Pau  13  inch  Plan- 
ished Reflectors,  in«  cases 
which  serve  as  stands,  and 
iron  ball  and  stand,  ....'«»•' 8  00 

Fig.  12.  Spirit  Boiler,  mount- 
ed to  use  with  the  Reflec- 
tors,  «»«72  60 

Pair     Cubes     and 
ields,  for  radiation  and 
absorption  of  heat, *  ^  2  00 

Fig.  42.  Pyrometer,  with  brass 
and  iron  expanding  rod  and 
twolamp8,<»«8  00 »3  00 

Fiff .  46.  Lamp  Stand,  with  four 
Dows  and  binding  screws,  <  »  s  7  2  00 

Lamp  Stand  or  Retort  Holder, 
with  shifting  bows  and  two 
binders, 6  00 

Conductometer,  with  iron, 
brass,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and 
glass  conductinB  rods,  .•..*7  2  00 

Conductometer,  of  a  cheaper 
form, <»1  00 

Fig.  37.  Apparatus  for  non- 
conducting power  of  liquids, 
S3,  and 4  00 

Fig.  82.  Platina  Pendent 
Spoons  andRod, 'tI  00 

Copper  Pendent  Spoons  and 
Rod "T26 

Fig.  33.  Pendent  Sockets  for 
tapers,'&c.. 60 

Fig.  34.   Platina  Forceps,....    3  00 

Fig.  48.  Fire  Syringe,  7  inch 
plane,  and  box  tinder,  ...4**^1  50 

Fig.  43.  Fire  Syringe,  with 
stop-cock  tinder  cavity, ....     3  00 

Fig.  60.  Set  9  wire  gauxe  for 
cups  with  flame,. *^*''76 

Fig.  20.  Plane  Mouth  Blow- 
pipe,  60  cents  and ^76 

Fig.  21.  Blowpipe,  with  con- 
densing bulb, 160 

Elevating  SUnds,  with  Table, 
Tripod,  and  Bughom ?  1  50 

Stands,  with  sliding  screw 
clamps  of  wood  for  retort 
and  tube  holding,  3  and...    6  00 

Gas-bag,  with  socket  and  stop- 
cock, 6  gallon. »<75  00 

Hessian  Crucibles,  in  nests 
of  five •T20 

Fig.  22.  Chemical  Thermome- 
ter, 6600  jointed  scale, 6  00 

Chemical  Thermometer,  460^, 
plane  scale, **^2  60 

Fig.  11.  Spirit  Lamp,  with 
ffround  cap, <»*»1  00 

Apnlogistic  Lamp,  with  plati- 
na coil,  gl  and ^2  00 


86.  Fig.  14.     Air    Thennometer, 

^2  and 8  08 

37.  Fig.  16.  Dropping  Tube,  •' 25 

cents  and 88 

38.  Fig.  17.    Dropping  Tube,  with 

Rubber  Air  Bag, 100 

39.  Fig.  16.     Spirit  Boiler,  nsed 

with  the  hand,  76  cents  and    1  00 

40.  Fig.  18.    Graduated  os.  mea#> 

ure,  •76  cenU,  «<U,  and ..     1  86 

41.  Fig.  28.    Graduated  measure, 

10  cubic  inches^ «**t1  96 

42.  Fig.  23.    Volte's  Eudiometer, 

graduated, 168 

43.  Fig.  24.    Hope's  Eudiometer, 

graduated, 1 8  00 

44.  Fig.  26.    Ure's     Eudiometer, 

mduated, 2  60 

46.  Fig.  27.  Graduated  Cubic  inch 

tubes,? 60  eente  and ^ 76 

46.  TestTubes,»«T4,»"6,»«»6, 

•  «78  *»«n0,*»»»12inch, 
andlOcts.  to <*«»80 

47.  Fig.  29.    Stand   and   dos.   as- 

sorted test  tubes 2  00 

48.  Fig.  36.    Bulb  and  Tube  for 

condensation  of  mixed  li- 
quids,     '76 

49.  Fig.  36.   Two  Bulbs  and  Tube 

for  condensation, 1  00 

60.  Fig.  80.    Glass    Flasks,  with 

ring  necks  for*  corks,  half 
pint,  4  5  47  26  cents;  pint, 
***T86  cents:  quart "•••TflO 

61.  Fig.  19.    Glass  Funnels,  half 

pint,  4*<'26  cents;  pint, 
'36ct8.  and  quarto •....68 

62.  Fig.  19.    Flat  Bottom  Flasks, 

Pill  ••7  20  cents,  half  pint 
•  7  80  cento,  pint  •  •  '40  cto., 
and  quarto **'6K 

SS,  Fig.  72.  Globe  Recdvers,  with 
ring  neck,  tube,  and  stop- 
per, half  pint,  *'86  cento; 
pint,  •  '  46  cento ;  and  quart,       65 

64.  Fig.  72.  Tubulated  Retorto, 
nil  «••  7 25  cento,  half  nint 
*»«»80  cento,  pint  *»«»36 
cento,  and  quart. •  •*'6D 

66.  Graduated  60  Drop.  Tube  <m 

foot, 75 

66.  Cast  Iron  Mercury  Cisterns,..    1  88 

67.  fig.  8.     Chemical    Furnace, 

uned,  rings  or  glass  holders, 
tube  holes,  and  sand  bot- 
tles, MO,  16,  and 20  00 

68.  Iron  Tube,  adapted  to  Furnace, 
with  screws,  decomposing 
wativ,  76  cento  and '  1  00 

69.  Glass  Evaporating  DUhes,«  *  •  ' 

20  cento,  4»«7aoento,«»" 
dOcento,  and •'85 

60.  Porcelain  Evaporating  Dishes, 

nest  of  five,  51  60  and  ....    9  08 

01.  Wedgwood  Evaporatins  Dish- 
es, nest  of  five, '  1  60  and. .    9  88 

62.  Glass  Mortar  and  Pestles,  50 

cento,  76  cento,  and 'I  08 
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63.  Porcelain   Mortars   and  Te^ 

tle8,»*71  25.  1  60,  and....    2  00 

64.  Iron  Mortar  and  Pentle,    1  25, 

150,  and 175 

65.  Platina  Spatalaa,^!  50,  2,  and    2  50 

66.  Steel  Spatulas,  25  cents  and. .        50 

67.  Hydrogen  Balloons,  12  inch, 

1;  15inch,  <»«2;  18  inch, 
'3;  20  inch,  4;  and  24 
inch, 6  00 

68.  Woulded  Rings  for  support- 

ing retorts,  flasks,  ev^o- 
rating  dishes,  &c.,  set  of  six, 
l.and 150 

69.  Aasortment    of    Test    Bods, 

eight,  50  cents  and 75 

70.  Glass  Stirring  Rods,  six, «  •  '  75 

71.  Fig.  43.    Hydrogen  Oas  Gene- 

rator, with  gas  jet,  platina 
sponge,  and  long  jet  tor  det- 
onating gas,  one  and  two 
quarts  capacity,  4  and 6  00 

72.  Fiff.  44.   Hydrogen  Generator, 

m  frame,  with  hasement 
and  fixtures,*  8  quarts,  8; 
12quarU 12  00 

73.  Glass  Alemhics,  pint,  ^1  75; 

quart 2  50 

74.  Bo^lana  Vials,  per  dozen, . . .  .*7 1  qq 

75.  PnnceRupert'sDrops,perdox.,   ^^60 

76.  Long-necked  Matresses,  half 

pint»  <*«7 30  cento;  pint,  .♦••'50 

77.  Air   Thermometer,  tube   and 

bulb, -36  inch, 50 

APPARATUS  FIGURED  A^D 
DESCRIBED  IN  PNEUMATICS, 
BUT  USED  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

Stop-cocks.    See  No.  16,  Fig.  10. 
Screw  Coupling,  (5,)  Nos.  18  to  22. 
Gallows  Connecters  and  Tips,  Nos. 
and  24 
Hose  for  conducting  Gas,  No.  25,  Fig. 

Sliding  Rods  and  Brass  Plates,  No.  26, 
Fitt.20. 

Transferrins  Pump,  double  acting. 
No.  14,  Fig.  i  ^ 

Bell  Glasses,  (40,)  No.  29,  Fig.  23,  to 
No.  34,  Fig.  28.  »      e      » 

Hydrogen  Bubble  Pipe,  No.  58,  Pig!  51. 

Strong  Glass  Condensing  Chamber, 
with  screw  cap  for  showing  the  chemical 
effect  produced  on  Tarious  substances 
subjected  to  atmospheric  or  gas  pressure. 

Condensation  Gauge  for  gfitss  chamber. 
No.  55,  Fig.  48. 

Bell  Glass,  cap,  cock,  and  plate,  for 
transferring  air  or  gas,  No.  100,  Fig.  93. 

Evaporating  Dishes,  Fig.  98. 

Bell  Glasses,  with  screw  cap,  and  grad- 
uated to  cubic  inches,  firom  100  to  300, 
No.  94,  Fig.  87. 

Gas  Pistols.    See  Electricity. 

Scales,  with  5  inch  steel  boxed  beam, 
pair  two  and  a  half  inch  paxis,  set  of 


weights  from  half  a  grain  to  6  dnuns, 
oftsed.  included  in  apparatus,  No.  91, 
Fisf  84. 

Larger,  and  more  highly  finished 
Scales,  for  use  in  Laboratory.  18  inch 
beam,  No.  91,  Fig.  84. 

STEAM. 

Steam  Balls  for  exploding  by 

candle,  dos., .4»«T60 

L  Steam  Ball  and  Jet,  brass.  .«»«7 1  50 

2.  Wollaston's  Illustration  of 
Low  Pressure  Steam  £n- 
Sfi^e,  copper  globe  boiler, 
cylinder,  piston  and  rod, 
handle  and  safety-ral ve, . . «  •  »  3  00 

3.  Working  Model  of  the  Upright 
High  Pressure  Steam  En- 
gine complete, 35  00 

4.  Section  Model  of  the  High 
Pressure  Steam  Engine,  18 
inchbeam 25  00 

5.  Marcet's  Steam  Globe,  5  inch 
diameter,  lower  half  of  iron, 
and  not  injured  by  mercury, 
a    36    inch    condensation 

Siuge  and  scale,  a  steam 
ermometer  in  brass  case, 
a  safety-valTe  adjustable 
from  one  to  twelve  atmos- 
pheres' pressure,  a  7  wick 
copper  lamp  and  stop-cock 
to  start  rcTolving  jet,  steam- 
gun,&c., «726  00 

5.  Marcet's  Steam  Globe,  6  inch 
diameter,  with  large  fix- 
tures as  above,  steam  gun, 
jet  for  charging  Leyden  Jar 
with  electricity  from  steam, 
insulating  stand  for  all 50  00 

6.  Cha]nberlain*s  Steam  Flask 
with  screw  cap,  stop-cock, 
safety-valve,  steam  ther- 
mometer, inside,  spirit  lamp 
and  stand  for  all, 78  09 

Note.  The  Hose  connects  this  steam 
flask  with  the  air  pump,  to  show  the 
boiling  point  to  vary  with  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere. 

7.  Working  Model  of  the  Hori- 
sontal  High  Pressure  Steam 
Engine,  complete  in  all  its 

•  parts, 50  00 

AN   ASSORTMENT   OP  CHEMI- 
CAL  SUBSTANCES, 


*»10,n5,»20to  ^25  00 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid, 

2.  Muriatic      " 

3.  Nitric  " 

4.  Sulphuric  Ether, 
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6,  Aleohol, 

7.  Naphtha, 
a  Nitrate  of  Barnes, 
9.  Muriate  of     *' 

10.  Sodium, 

11.  Potassium, 

12.  Iodine. 
18.  Phosphonis. 

14.  Nitrate  of  Sarer, 

15.  Nitrate  of  Ammonia, 

16.  Carbonate  of  <* 

17.  Muriate  of       " 

18.  Oxalic  Acid, 

19.  Pure  Chlorate  of  Potassa, 

20.  Granulated  Zinc, 

21.  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese, 

22.  Prussiate  of  Potash, 

23.  Bicarbonate  of  Soda, 

24.  Fluor  Spar, 

26.  Pulverixed-Steel, 
28.  «         Iron, 

27.  •*         Brass, 

28.  "         Copper, 

29.  "         Tin, 
90.  «         Lead, 
81.  •*         Zinc. 

KAGNETIC,     ELECTRO-MAO- 
NEnC,  GAXVANIC,  &c. 

Pair  ten  Inch  Bar  Magnets  and 

Armatures,  in  caac, •S  00 

Single  Bar  Magnet  and  Keeper,  s«7 1  OO 
Compound  Magnet,  twelve  inch,. .  7  2  60 
U  Magnet  and  Armature,  » «  »  «  60 

lents,and»M  00 2  00 

V  Magnet  and  Wheel  Armature,  .^^  3  00 
Double  U  Magnet  and  Armature, 

3  00,and 6  00 

Wheel  Armature  for  Double  Mag* 

net, 1  00 

Bound  Bar  Armature,  >  «  *  26  oenU, 

and »»60 

Y  Armature,  >  «  60  cents,  and  ...  *  *  ^  76 
Star  Armature,  *  ^  <  76  cento,  and*  ^  1  00 
Magnetic  Needle,  six   inch,  and 

StMd,»"«»M  00,and....«160 
GalTanic  Battery,  25,  60,  and  100 ; 
pair  of  eoit  sine  plates, 
four  by  six  inches,  in  cop- 
per oeils:  are  freed  from 
acid  solution  bj  being  raised 
one  inch  with  crank  wind- 
lass; are  a  Terr  efficient 
decomposing  ana  igniting 
battery,  ^^00,  46  00,  and  90  00 
Sulphate  of  Copper  Battery,  8  by 

^   9Jinches,\V. -S  00 

Sulphate  of  Copper  Battery,  6  by 

9inches,..V.....;........*»6  00 

Sulphate  of  Copper  Battery,  4  by 

6|inch,.:.. ....i'»73  00 

Powder  Cup,  brass, S4»S7fio 

Voltaic  Pistol,  used  in  electrics, 

Ac,  «3  OOand '4  00 


Electro,  or  wound  Iron  Magnets. 

plain,   MOO;  4*2  OTT;  and'SM 

Electro-Magneto,  mounted  im 
frame,  with  Aimature, 
10  00  and 15  81 

Eleetro-Magnet,  'mounted  in 
frame,  with  Armature  and 
I^ever  to  sustain  1000  pounds 
with  small  Battery, 95  08 

Electro    Coil    and    Hemispherie 
leto,  with  ring-handlea, 
60,  « ••7 8  60,  and....    5  80 
Helix,  on  Stand,  and 
round  bar »«»«T8  88 

Pair  of  Coils  to  separate  from  the 

Msffnet,  2  60  and 5  00 

Orsted's  Galvanometer, '4  00 

Ghdranometer,  compass  form,*^  •  •^  J  08 

A  seven  inch  Terrestrial  Helix, 
used  with  needle,  dipping, 
reversing  poles,  &c.,  **  1 60 
and »«'2  00 

Galvanometer,  mounted  on  tripod 

stand,  with  adjusting  screws,   8  00 

De  la  Rive's  Ring  or*Floating  Bat^ 

tery *•'!  2» 

Lever  Beam  Electro-Mognetie  En- 
gine, 10  00  and 15  00 

Horisontol    Revolving   Armature 

Engine 10  00 

Revolving  Maffnet  Bell  Engine,  •  ^  12  00 

Revolving  Electro-Magnet,  be- 
tween poles  of  Steel  U  Mag- 
net, >  4  ••76  00  and., 8  00 

Thermo-Electric  Revolving  Arch, 
between  poles  of  Steel    U 

itna 
«j,.„  w. ^w^— ,  De- 
composing Water,  ftc, ...  *  '  IS  00 
ital  Ele        *'  •     * 


between  poles  of  Steel 
Magnet,  with  Lamp, . . .  •  • 
Separable  Helices,  or  Apparat 
for  Analysis  of  Shocks,  D 


Horisontal  Electro-Magnetie  Ap- 
paratus for  Shocks,  with  Vi- 
brating Armature  or  Break- 
fiece,  for  medical  use,  Ac, 
4600,  •eOO,  «700,  and..    8  00 

Shocking  Handles,  with  binding 

s<fews, »*»'»n» 

Set  (4) Connecting  Wires, «*»«»I0 

Magneto-Electric  Machine,  with 
five  eighteen  inch  Magnets, 
and  a  large  compound  re- 
volving wire  Armature,  all 
substontiaUy  mounted,  and 
sufficiently  powerful  to  de- 
compose water,  ^40  00  and  50  00 

Decomposing  Cell,  with  tubes  for 
coUectmg  gases,  mixed  or 
sepante,  •"Z  00  and 5  00 

Note.  The  above  list  of  magnetis 
apparatus  comprises  only  the  m<»e  im- 
portant inntrumento  for  the  illustratioa 
of  principles  in  this  branch  of  smeaee; 
ano  also  affords  as  wide  a  nmge  of 
prices  as  consisto  with  liberal  sisa,^* 
proved  construotion,  and  good  1 
ism. 
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OEOMETRT,  &c. 

8«t  of  eight  mmhonny  Solids,  il- 
Ittstnttinff  Ciibe  Boot,  Plane 
.   ead Solid Meuttre, Ac.  ....>>  1  25 

Set  of  twe^Te  Selide,  vii. ,  Cylinder ; 
OMiqne  Cylinder;  Prism, 
tliree  sides ;  Prism,  six 
sides  ;  Cone ;  Pyramid ; 
Fmstrum  of  Cone;  Frus- 
tnim  of  Pyramid ;  Sphere ; 
Bemisphere;  Oblate  Sphe- 
roid; Piolata  Spheroid,. ..isi  00 


Set  of  ten  Parallelepipeds,  pa* 
pered  and  numbered  mth 
reference  to  **  Holbrook's 
Oeometiy/'.. iti  qq 

Set  of  regular  Solids,  made  of 
pasteboard,  on  cloth,  cut  and 
strung  so  as  to  be  drawn 
into  solid  form, >•!  00 

Set  of  fiye  Geometrical  Trans- 
posing Frames 1*1  00 

Numeral  Frame, i>l  26 

A  sheet  of  forty  Geometrical  Illus- 

trationa, i>02 


INDEX 


TO   THE    SETS   GE  APPARATUS    SELECTED    FBOM   THE    FOREGOIira 
CATALOGUES. 

To  notice  all  the  artioles  composing  the  yarioas  sets,  it  will  be  seeessary  to  look 
with  care  through  the  entire  Catalogue.  The  sets  will,  ot  course,  be  sulgect  to 
modiflcaUon  by  the  purchaser. 

against  the  price  of  each  article,. ....•  f  50  00 

"  «  ««  "  ,.,..  100  00 

"  ««  «<  " 250  00 

"  "  *«  t*  400  00 

"  "  "  "  500  00 

«  "  "  " 700  00 

"  "  «•  "  1000  00 


Set  No.  1, 

marked 

«     "   2, 

14 

«     "   3, 

it 

f(     *i   4 

« 

"     "  5, 
•«     «  6, 
•'     "   7, 

« 

it 

<l 

BOOKS,  EXPEBIMENTAL,  ILLUSTRATIVE,  AND  EXPLANATORY, 
WITH  PRICE  CATALOGUES. 

"Chamberlain's  Pneumatic  Experiments,"  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
wood  cut  illustrations  and  two  hundred  experiments,  with  notes  and 
explanations, 75 

"Chamberlain's  Electric  Illustrations  and  Experiments,"  soTcnty illustra- 
tions, with  notes,  ftc, 50 

"  Chamberlain's  niustrated  Price  Catalogue  of  Mechanics,  Optics,  Astro- 
nomical. Pneumatic,  Hydrostatic,  Electric,  Chemical,  Galyanic,  Mag- 
netic, Electro-Magnetic,  ftc, 75 

"Francis's  Chemical  Experiments,"  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  wood  cut 

illustrations  and  two  tiiousand  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  experiments,    2  00 

"  DaTis's  Manual  of  Magnetism,"  with  some  two  hundred  cut  illustrations 

and  experiments, 1  25 

I 

Vvtm.    All    of  the  InsCroments  are  illostnted  by  Wood  Cats,  and  sucli  deseriiUlons 
and  dimenskmt  f[iven  as  will  eaable  tbe  purchaser  tojadge  eoirectly  of  tbe  fBDsral  c 
of  the  InstraoMntSk 


TISRHIS,    CASH. 

NO    DISCOUNT    TO    AGENTS. 

Priees  imifoan  and  definite ;  and  such  as  will  affi>rd  only  a  manulhcturer's  profit. 
Boxea,  packing,  and  shipping,  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  hill* 
if  orer  one  hund^d  doUats. 
Insured  against  bieakage  by  transportation  for  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
laawed  against  the  dangen  of  the  seas,  from  one  to  two  and  a  naif  p 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


PHILOSOPHICAL    INSTRUMENTS 


MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 

N.  B.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

BOSTON,  MA88. 


FnemnuUies. — CRAMBERLAiit's  Ambricait  Air   Pump. 
JV-l-^Nos.  1,2,8,  4. 
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Air  Pump. 
-y\y.2.— Noii.5,6. 


SCHOOL  ABCmTECTUBB 


Tbkex  Ihch  Stop-Cock 
Fig.  10. 


Bell  ih  Vicvo. 
Fig.  82. 


Vanx  and  Mill  in  Vacoc 

Fia.  70. 
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FnBMnuUUt. —  Improyxd  Glais  Fnmtmaties,  —  Coppkb  Covomiir* 

Con>svsui«  Cbambbb.  Cbambxr  avd  Fizturxs. 


23 


8M 
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CHAVBSu.Aiir'0  Baeomxtkr  Tall  Cowical  GviirB4 

▲VD  BXFAVtIOH   ApPAKATVI.    •  AHO  FbATHBK   OlaIS. 

Fig.  78.  J^  71. 


fBBBIIlia  APPARATVt 
WITH  ThBKMOMBTBE. 

Fif.9$. 


.s 


Btpbov  IV  Yaovo. 


^    ^    If 
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OlTB   AVD   A    HALF   IhCR 

Stop-Cook. 
Fig.  11. 


WSIOHT  AJID   BUOTAVGT' 

OF  Auu 
Fig.  99. 


GVIVBA  AHD  FSATBBR  TuBB, 
OB  NOBTBBBN  LlOHT  TuBB. 

-Wy.  72 


HyirottaHes, — Htdbostatio 
Bbllowi. 
Fig.  7. 


T 


T 


SM 
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SxAtovi  IfAOHnrs — Brass 


Improtbd  Hioh  Movvtbd  (Hobs. 
Fig,  22. 
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Mbohavical  Powibs. 
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RxFLBCTlirO  T«L«iO«rM. 

Fkg,  16.— No.  H 


CRAMBE11LAIN>S  CATALOOaB  OF  APPAftATtTS. 
EUetriet,  —  Fiftt-fitk  Ivch  Plats  Elbcteic  Maobivb. 
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SiCTioir  Model  or  the  Hioa  pRsstUBE  Steam  Eeoivb  — Ei«i 

AKD   TwBHTT-rOVR    IhOH   BeAM. 

Fig,  5. 


Ptrometeb,  with  Lamps  and  Brass  and  Irok  Expandieo  Rods 

-F^.  6. 
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Chi.mbxu.aiv*s  Stxam  Flask,  witH 
Gap,  Cock,  SArsTr-VALTK,  Thxb- 

HOMSTBB,  8TAin>,  AND   LaMP. 

Fig.Z 


Mabsst's  Steam  Globx,  with 

TALL  PrXSSIT&Z-GaUGB,  StBAM 

Tbxrmomxtkb,  Stop-Cock, 
Safxtt-Valtx,  avd 
CoppxB  Lamp. 
JFSff.  8. 


DscoHPoiiBa  ABO  Rbcomposiito  by  Galvanism  ob  Elbctbicitt. 
Fiff,  4. 
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JSUefficf.— EioBTKEH  IvcH  Plats  Elsctrio  Maohmb. 


Optkt,  —  Improtid  Magic  Lavtbrit. 
1^.  17.— No.  27. 


L 
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Oaltahio  Battbbt. 


CTLIVDUCAL    BAtTBET; 


^ 


Fiff.S, 


c  z 


T\?' 


MAevBTO-ELBCTRic  Maohihb. 


8M 


BOBOOL  ABOHITBCTUBB. 


y  ^   I 


€>BMMKj^  Motion  by  Winding  Spring 


"^ Li 


^    t 


fiRAfS-MoUNTED    Sp&INO    OrRBRT. 

Fig,  2d, 


0HAMBintTiAnf*8  OATALOOUB  OP  APPA1LATU& 


Mi 


Appabatvi  fob  AvA&Ttia  or  Shocks  ob  Sbpabablb  Ebliobs 
Fig.  10 


^Mtrid^.— Gas  Ojcbbratob,  with  Jbt  abo 
Platiba  Sforob,  Dbtobatino  Jbt,  dto. 

^'  GioZvaiMcm.  —  Hblix   abb 

Hbmisphbbio'  Maobbts. 

Fig.  11. 
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CoHto  Bill  Gasohfters, 

WITH    AllJUflTAflLE    Cu.W- 

POtrjfD    BL0WJ»1PE» 

riff.  I. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   APPABATUS, 


■BUiono  noM 


CHAMBERLAIN'S  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUES, 

AND  ARRANGED  IN   SETS  CORRESPONDING  TO  THE 
SUMS  ANNEXED. 


[It  win  be  aeen  that  the  highest  cost  and  largest  sized  instraments  hare 
not  been  incorporated  into  sets,  as  such  instramentB  are  generally  raoured 
for  institations  having  more  or  less  eood  apparatus  of  a  small  class,  Uiat  is 
ma^e  more  valuable  by  being  used  in  connection  with  an  efficient  Air 
Pomp  or  Electric  Machme.] 


SET   OP   PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS. 
No*  If  marked  *  in  Catalogue. 


Cohesiye  Attraotion  Plates, 1  00 

CohesiTe  Attraction  Lead  Hemi- 

^heres. 100 

Set   of  SIX   Capillary  Attraction 

Tubee, 150 

Set  of  six  Collision  Balls,  in  frame,  3  00 
Set  of  Centre  of  OravitY,  Centre  of 
Motion,  Centre  of  Magnitude, 

Common  Centre,  ftc 7  00 

Set  of  eight  Cube  Root  Solids, ...  1  25 

Set  of  tweWe  Geometrical  Solids,.  1  00 

Set  of  ten  Parallelopipeds, 1  00 

Set  of  fiTe  Regular  SoUds, 1  00 

Set  of  Uto  Geometrical  Transpos- 
ing Frames, 100, 


Sheet  of  Geometrical  lUustrations,  20 

Numeral  Frame, 100 

Prism 2  00 

Set  of  six  Lenses, 6  00 

Terrestrial  Globe, 2  00 

Seasons  Machine, 7  00 

Orrery, 7  00 

Cylindrical  Electro-GalTanio  Bat- 
tery,   8  00 

Helix  and  pair  of  Hemispheric 

Magnets 2  50 

Magnetic  Needle  and  Stand, 75 

150  00 


SET  OP  PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS. 
No*  S,  narked  *  Ib  Catalogue* 


OohesiTe  Attraction  Plates,. • ...  1  00 
Lead  Hemispheres,  for  CohesiTe 

Attraction, 1  00 

Capillary  Tubes, 150 

Collision  Balls  and  Frame, 4  00 

Centre  of  Gravity  Apparatus,....  7  00 

Mechanical  Powers, 86  00 

Set  of  six  Lenses, 6  00 

Prism, 2  00 

Compound  Microscope,.... 1 10  00 

Orrery, ; 10  00 

Seasons  Machine, 7  00 

Temstrial  Globe, 5  00 


Cube  Root  SoUds, 125 

TweWe  turned  Solids, 1  00 

Ten  Parallelopipeds, 100 

Five  regular  Solids, 100 

Fire  Transposing  Frames, 1  00 

Sheet  G^metrical  Diagnms,....  20 

Numeral  Frame,... • 1  00 

Crlinder  Eleetro-GalTanic  Battery,    3  00 

Helix  and  Armatures, 2  50 

U  Magnet  and  Armature, 50 

Magnetic  Needle  and  Stand,.. . • . 75 

f  100  00 


OATALOODS  OP 


SET  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS. 
Ko.  Zf  marked  *  In  OatalogQe. 


•Air  Pnaip, * 

fSell  Olais,  Screw  Capped,.. 

•Freesm^  Apparatus, 

*Expaiiiion, ••••« 

Straight  Glass  Jar 

*Hand  Glass 

•TaU  BeU  Glass  and  Jar,.... 

•MereoiT  Tunnel, 

•Glass  Pan  for  do., 

Hemispherical  Cups, 

Upward  Pressure  Apparatus,. 

Set  Screw  Couplers, 

Bell  for  Vacuo, 

;Rod,. 

Rubber  Ba^, 
•Aitiflcial  Fountain,. 

•Guinea  and  Feather  Tube 

•Barometer  Aoparatus, < 

•Weighing  ana  JBuoyaney  of  Air,. 

Syphon  Vacuum  Gauge, 

Inertia  Wheel, 

•Philosophical  Water  Hammer,  • . 

•Condenser, * 

•Condensing  Chamber  and  Cock,. 

Air  Gun  Barrel, 

•Berolving  Jet, • 

•Exploding  Cup,  Cap  and  Cock,.. 

•Hose  and  Jet, 

•Straight  Brass  Jet, 

Stopcock  Collars, 


Pair  Water  Pumps,. 


25  00 

850 

400 

76 

76 

76 

800 

76 

26 

600 

600 

260 

1  26 

1  26 

1  26 

400 

6  00 

8  00 

6  00 

260 

I  00 

800 

600 

860 

100 

126 

200 

1  00 

60 


Mechanical  Powers. 

Centre  of  GniTitj  Apparatus,.... 

Blectric  Machine,  18  inch  Plate,. 

Two  quart  Leyden  Jar, 

piamond  Jar, 

MoTable  Coatings  Jar • . 

Bleetrometer  Jar 

Dlseharger 


12  00 

86  00 
700 

26  00 
200 
800 
800 
1  60 
260 


Directing  Bod, S  09 

Spiral  Tube, S  f8 

BeUs, S  00 

S.  and  Point, A> 

Pithball  Electrometer, 00 

andPUtes, SOD 

ng  Stool, 0  00 

Box  Pi^balls. M 

Sportsman  and  Birds, If 

Powder  Bomb, lH 

Thunder  House  and  Fixtures,. •  •  •  0  00 

Hydrogen  Generator 0  00 

Long-Haired  Man, ••  n 

Wheel  and  Point, 100 

Seasons  Machine, SOD 

EtherSpoon, 7f 

Wax  Fnction  Cylinder, 1  OD 

Glass  Friction  Cylinder, 1  00 

BoxAmalgam, S6 

Cylindrieal  Electro  Battery, 8  OD 

Electro  Magnet. 1  00 

Electro  Coil  and  Armatures, 8  00 

Powder  Cup, 60 

Pair   of  Magnetic   Needles   and 

SUnds, 200 

Bar  Magnet 100 

U  Magnet  and  Armature, 100 

Terrestrial  Helix 1  OD 

Berolyinff  Electro  Magnet, 6  00 

MagiietisingHelix, 2f) 

Compound  Helices,  with  Tibrating 

Axmature  for  Shocks, 6  00 

Pair  Handles,  for  Shocks, 1  60 

Set  of  Connecting  l^res 60 

GalTanometer, 8  00 

Pneumatics  and  Hydraulics,,  .f  107  00 

Electrics, 7100 

Mechanics,  &c., 42  00 

Magnetics,  fto...... 80  00 

fasooe 


SET  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS. 
Ho.  4,  aariced  «  in  Cataloffae. 


06Uision  Balls, 8  00 

•Mechanical  Powers, 86  00 


Set  of  Bye  Models, 12  00 

Prism, 100 

Oompoond  Microscope, 10  00 


Orrery, 10  00 

Seasons  Machine, 7  00 

Pair  ten  inch  Globes 20  00 

Double  Barrel  Air  Pump, 86  00 

Bteht  inch   brass    eapped    Bell 
gEuw, ..rr. 8  60 


Tall  Bell  Glass  and  Jar, 0  00 

Freesin^  Appsratus, 4  00 

Expansion  Apparatus, 96 

Hand  Glass, • 78 

Mercury  Tunnel, 100 

Glass  Pan,  for  Mercury, 26 

Straight  Jar,  for  Bell  Glass, 78 

Hemispherical  Cups, 6  00 

Upward  Pressure  Apparatus 0  00 

Dosen  Bursting  Squares, 1  60 

Cap  Valve  for  do. , 26 

Wue  Guard  for  do., If 

Set  of  Screw  Couplers, S  OD 

BeUforVaeuo, 121 


GHAimatLAiirs  cataloouv  of  psioi 


jBod, 

Sheet  Hubber  Bag, 

Arttfleial  Fountain, 

Float  Wheel • 

Bacchus  Uluatration, 

Guinea  and  Feather  Tube 

Water  Hammer, 

Barometer  Apparatus, 

Weight  and  Buoyancy  of  Air,. 


Condensing  . 


1  SO 
12$ 
400 
100 
150 
600 
800 
800 
600 
250 
500 
850 
1  00 
1  25 
1  50 

75 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

50 
200 

25 


Pair  Water  Pumps  and  Fixtures,.  12  00 


Vacuum  Qauge... 

g  Pump,... 
Condensing  Chamber  and  Coek,. . 


Air  Gun  Barrel, . 

Bevolving  Jet, 

Jet  Paradox  Tunnel, 

Water  Pan  and  Tube, 

Plate  Paradox  and  Disks,, 
^pe  Paradox  and  Balls,.. 

Water  Hose,... 

Brass  Jet 

Exploding  Cup  and  Cook,* 
Stopcock  Collars, 


Blectric  Machine,  18  inch  Plate,. 

Battery  of  four  quart  Jars, 

Double  Jar, 

Diamond  Jar, • 

MoTable  Coatings, 

Electrometer  Jar,.«... 

Discharger, 

Directing  Rod, ••• 

Spiral  Tube, ii.* 

Bells, ^ 

Pithball  Blectrometer, 

S.  and  Point, 

Pair  Plates  and  Images 

Box  Pithballs, 

Insulating  Stool,. ••• ••• 

Sportsman  and  Birds,. 

Powder  Bomb, 

Thunder  House  and  fixtures,... 

Hydrogen  Generator, 

liOng-Haired  Man,  ....« 

Float  Wheel  and  Point, 

Seasons  Machine, 

Ether  Spoon, 

Wax  Fnction  Cylinder, • .  • . 

Glass  Friction  Cylinder 


25  00 
600 
350 
800 
800 
1  50 
250 
200 
250 
800 

50 

50 
250 

25 
600 

75 
125 
500 
800 

50 
100 
250 

76 
1  00 
1  50 


Electric  Swing  and  Image,.t..«. 

Gasometers  and  Fixtures, 

Flask,  screw-capped  for  Oxygen,. 

Lead  Conducting  Tube, 

Reflectors  and  Iron  BaU, 

Spirit  BoUerfordo., 

I^rrometer,  Rods,  and  Lamps,... 

Conductometer  and  Rods, 

Fire  Syringe  and  Tinder, 

SetofWiroGauae, 


Lamp  Standi 

Spirit  Lamp...... •... 

Grad.  Os.  measure 

Ten  cubic  inch  do., 

Test  Tubes,  six 

Flasks,  three, 

Funnel, -. 

Retorts,  tubulated,  three 

BvaporatinR  Dishes,  three, 

Hy^ogen  Balloon,.. ...« 

Pair  long-necked  Matrasses 

Dosen  Candle  Bombs, 

Dosen  Prince  Rupert's  Drops, .... 

Steam  Globe  and  Jet 

WoUaston's  Steam  Apparatus,.. 
Chemical  Substances 


800 

25  00 

100 

1  50 

600 

250 

800 

1  00 

1  50 

50 

200 

100 

1  00 

1  00 

75 

75 

20 

80 

60 

200 

60 

50 

50 

1  50 

300 

10  00 


Electro  Cylinder  Battery, 6  00 

T7  Magnet  and  Armature, 50 

Electro  Magnet, 100 

Bar  Armature, 25 

T  Armature, 75 

Star  Armature, 75 

Magnetic  'Needle  and  Stand, ....  1  00 

Powder  Cup,... 50 

CoQ  and  Hem.*  Armatures, 2  50 

Magnetising  Helix, 8  00 

Terrestrial   Helix, 150. 

Revolring  Magnet, •  5  00* 

Vibrating  Shocker •  5  Oa 

Shocking  Handles, 1  50 

Set  of  Connecting  Wires, dO 

Pneumatics, KM  7S 

Electrics, 80  00 

Chemicals, 68  20 

Ma^metics,  &c.,  .•••••«........  29  75^ 

Medumics,  &c >.^..^...  08  00 

f  400  00 


SET   OP   PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS. 
No.  5,  marked  *  iB  CAtalogne^ 

Straight  Jar  for  do^  » . .  ....^.^  . 

FreeAi 


Collision  Balls, 4  00 

Mechanical  Powers 85  00^ 

Centre  of  Gravity 7  00 


Set  of  Eye  Models, . 
Prism,  ...•••  ••••••  • 

Microscope,  .•.••.•• 

^nvy, 

Seasons, 


12  00 

100 

12  00 

10  00 

7  00 

Pair  of  Globes, 80  00 

AhrPump, 40  00 

Open  Swelled  Bell  Glass, 4  50 

BnuM  ser«w-«ifped  Bell, 8  50 

•  84 


Freesing  Apparatus, 

Tall  Bell  Glass  and  Jar,. 
Expanaioa  Apparatus, .... 
Swelled  Hand  Glass,  . . . . . 


Hemispb 

Upward  Pressure  ~Ai>paratus, . 

Dosen  Bursting  Sqiiarea,..«».. 

Cap  Valve  for  do., ..•• 

W&e  Guard  for  do., 

Set  of  Screw  Couplers, 

BeU  for  Vacuo, »».... 

Slidinff  Rod  foi  do^  •  ..»..• — • .  •  • 
Sheet  Rubbei  Bag^4»^.***^... 


lOO 

if» 

800 

75 

1  00 

500 

600 

150 

26 

75 

200 

125 

1  25 

125 
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Artiilcud  Fountain,  &e., 4  00 

Mercurv  Tunnel, 100 

Glass  Pan  for  Mercuiy, 80 

Guinea  and  Feather  Tube 6  00 

Barometer  Apparatus, 8  00 

Weight  and  Buoyancy  of  Air, . . .  •  6  00 

Syphon  Vacuum  Gauge,.  •••«.•••  2  60 

Float  Wheel 1  00 

Water  Hammer, 8  00 

Condensing  Chamber  and  Cock,*  •  8  60 

Condenser,. •... 6  00 

Air  Gun  Barrel, 100 

BevolvingJet 1  26 

Plate  Paradox  and  Disks, • .  1  00 

Pipe  Paradox  and  Balls, •  100 

Hose  and  Water  Jet, 1  00 

Brass  Jet, 60 

Leathers  for  Stopcocks, • . .  •  •  60 

Exploding  Cup,  Cap,  and  Cook,.  •  2  00 

Jet  P^adox  and  Balls, 160 

Water  Pan  and  Tube»  •• 76 

Pair  of  Water  Pumps, 12  00 

Electric  Machine,  24  inch  Plate,..  60  00 

Battery, 8  00 

Double  Jar, 8  60 

Diamond  Jar, 8  00 

Movable  Coatings, 8  00 

Electrometer  Jar, ••  1  60 

Directing  Rod 2  00 

Discharger, 2  60 

Spiral  Tube, 2^ 

Pithball  Electrometer, 60 

Insulating  Stool, 6  00 

Setof  Bells, 3  00 

Dancing  Image  Plates 2  00 

Pair  of  Dancing  Images, 60 

Box  of  Pithballs 60 

Sportsman  and  Birds, 76 

Powder  Bomb, 1  26 

Abbe  Nolet's  Globe, 3  00 

Thunder  House  and  Fixtmea,.. . •  6  00 

Hydrogen  Generator,. 3  00 

Long-Haired  Man, 60 

Float  Wheel  and  Point, 1  00 

S.and  Point 60 

Seasons  Machine, 2  60 

Ether  Spoon, 76 

Miser's  Plate, 160 

Electric  Swing  and  Image, 1  00 

Box  of  Amalgam, 26 

Gasometers  and  Fixtures, 36  00 

Betort  for  Oxygen, 2  00 


Conducting  Gas  Tube,.. •«••«•••  1  ID 

Befleotors  onStanda,... 6  00 

Spirit  Boiler, 2  A 

Barometer  and  Lamps, 8  00 

LampStend, 2  00 

Conductemeter 100 

Pendent  Spoon, ••••.•••  26 

Fire  Synngeand  Tinder, 1  40 

Bet  of  Wire  Gauae, 60 

Gas  Bag  and  Cock 6  00 

Chemi<»l  Thermometer,  .........  2  6D 

Spirit  Lamp, 100 

Graduated  Ideasure, •••••  1  00 

Test  Tubes,  six, 15 

Flasks,  three, 100 

Funnel, 20 

Flasks,  fl*t  bottom,  three, 75 

Tub.  JEtetorto,  six 2  00 

Evaporating  IMahes,  three^ 76 

Two  Wedgwood  do., tf 

Mortar  and  Pestle, 100 

Hydrogen  Balloon, 2  00 

Stirring  Rod 25 

MatraJsses,  two,.. • 00 

Candle  Bombs,  doaen 10 

Steam  (Hobe,  brass,  with  Jet,....  1  60 

Chemical  Substances 10  00 

Electro  Battery, 8  00 

Bar  Magnet, 100 

U  Magnet  and  Armature 1  00 

Electro  Magnet 2  00 

Bar  Armature, •••  25 

Y  Armature 76 

Star  Armature 75 

Pair  of  Needles, 200 

Powder  Cup, fO 

Coil  and  Hem.,  Armatures, 2  60 

Magnetising  Helix, 3  00 

Galvanometer, 3  00 

Terrestrial  Helix 110 

Revolving  Electro  Magnet, 6  €0 

Analysis  of  Shocks  Apparatua,..  12  00 

Shocking  Handles, 160 

Set  of  Connecting  Wires, 60 

Thermo-Electric  Arch, 6  00 

Decomposing  Cell, • 300 

Pneumatics, • 135  SO 

Electrics, 11000 

Chemicals, .85  65 

Mechanics,  &c., 118  00 

Electro  Magnete 61  tf 

1600  10 


SET   OP   PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS. 
lfo«  «9  marked  *  in  Catalogue. 


Collision  Balls, 4  00 

Centre  of  Gravity  Apparatus 7  00 

Mechanical  Powers, 36  00 

Lenses, 6  00 

Prism, 2  00 

Microscope, 12  00 

Oirery 26  00 

Seasons  Machine, 7  00 


Globes, 30  00 

Magic  Lantern,. 25  00 

Astronomical  Slides, 20  00 

Air  Pump 76  00 

Open  Swelled  Bell  Glass, 4  60 

Brass  capped  Bell  Glass,  8  inch,..  3  60 

Straight  Jar  for  do 1  00 

Tall  BeU  Glass  and  Jar 3  00 
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Fraeiin^  Appantos 6  00 

BximiMion  ao.,...« 100 

Swelled  Hand  Olaae, I  00 

Hemispherical  Capn,. ..•..••••••  7  00 

Upward  Pressure  Apparatus,. ...  9  00 

]>osen  Bursting  Squares, I  50 

Cap  ValTe  for  do., 25 

Wure  Guard  for  do., 75 

Set  of  Serew  Couplers, 2  50 

Bellfor  Vacuo, 1  2o 

Sliding  Rod  for  do.,  fto 1  50 

Sheet  Rubber  Bag,  ^c, 2  00 

Artificial  Fountam 4  00 

BacchuA  Illustration, 150 

Mercury  Tunnel, 100 

Ouinea  and  Feather  Tube, 6  00 

Water  Hammer,  Cap,  and  Coc]^,  .  8  00 

Barometer  Apparatus, 7  00 

Weight  and  Buoyancy  of  Air, . . .  •  7  00 
Copper  Condensmg  Chamber  and 

Cock, 8  50 

Condensing  Pump, 5  00 

Air  Gun  Barrel 100 

Jet  Paradox  and  Balls, 1  50 

Cock  and  Int.  Sxt.  Jets  for  do.,.  •  1  50 

ReTolving  Jet, 1  25 

Plate  Paradox  and  Disks, t  00 

Pipe  Paradox  and  Balls, 1  00 

Water  Hose  and  Jet, 100 

Brass  Jet, 50 

Water  Pan  and  Tube, 75 

Bladder,  Cup,  Cap,  and  Cock, .  • .  •  2  00 

Stopcock  Leathers, 50 

Pair  of  Water  Pumps, 12  00 

Hydrostatio  Bellows 8  00 

Blectric  Machine,  24  inch  Plate,. .  50  00 

Battery  of  four  Jars 10  00 

Atmospheric  Jar,.. 8  00 

Diamond  Jar, 8  00 

Movable  Coatings, 8  00 

Electrometer  Jar, 150 

Directing  Rod, 2  00 

Jointed  Discharger, 8  50 

Universal  Discharger, • 6  00 

Spiral  Tube, 2  50 

Fithball  Electrometer, 75 

Insulating  Stool, 6  00 

Set  of  Bells, 8  00 

Dancing  Image  Plates, 8  00 

Pair  of  Danerog  Images, 50 

BoxofPithbalb 50 

Sportsman  and  Birds, 75 

Powder  Bomb, A  25 

Wax  Friction  Cylinder, 150 

Glass  Friction  Cylinder, 1  50 

Quadrant  Electrometer 2  00 

Gold  Leaf  Electrometer 2  00 

Thunder  House  and  Fixtures, ....  5  00 

Hydrogen  Generator, 4  00 

Long-Haired  Man. 50 

Float  Wheel  and  Point, 1  00 

Sand  Point, ^ 75 

AbbeNolet's  Glob«, 8  00 

Seasons  Machine,  ....  • 850 

Igniting  Spoon, 75 

Miser's  Plate, 2  00 

Bucket  and  Syphon,. 1  00 

Eleotxic  Swing  and  Image, 2  00 


Box  of  Amalgam,. ••••  ..••••••••  BO 

Pair  of  Gasometers  and  FiztoTM,.  85  00 

Oxyffen  Retort, 2  00 

Lead  Conducting  Tube 150 

Pair  of  Reflectors, 8  00 

SpiritBoiler, 2  50 

Radiating  Cubes, 2  00 

Pyrometer, 8  00 

Lamp  Stand, 2  00 

Conauctometer, 2  00 

Pendent  Spoons, 1  25 

Fire  Syringe  and  Tinder, 1  50 

Set  of  Wire  Gauxe. 75 

Large  Gas  Bag  and  Cock, 5  00 

Crucibles, 90 

Chemical  Thermometer, 2  50 

SpiritLamp, 1  OQ 

Dropping  Tube, 20 

Graauated  Measure,  Os I  00 

Measure,  ten  cubic  inches, 1  25 

Six  Test  Tubes, 75 

Flasks,  six, 2  20 

Tunnel,  Glass, 25 

Flat  Flasks,  three, 125 

Globe  Receivers,  two, 80 

Tubular  Retorts,  six, 2  50 

Glass  Evaporating  Dishes,  three,.  60 

Wedgwood  Mortar  and  Pestle,.*.  •  1  00 

Hydrogen  Balloon, 2  00 

Stirring  Rods,  three, 25 

Bologna  Vials,  six, 50 

Rupert's  Drops,  dosen •  50 

Matrasses,  two, 70 

Candle  Bombs,  dozen, 50 

Steam  Globe  and  Jet, 1  50 

Wollaston's  Steam  Apparatus,...  8  00 

Marset's  Steam  Globe, 25  60 

Chemical  Substances, 15  00 

Sulphate  Copper  Battery, 8  00 

Bar  Magnet, 100 

V  Magnet  and  Wheel, 8  00 

Bar  Armature,. 25 

Y  Armature, 75 

Star  Armature, 75 

Magnetic  Needle  and  Stand, 1  00 

Powder  Cup, 50 

Voltaic  Pistol 8  00 

Electro  Magnet, 5  00 

Coil  and  Hem.  Magnets, •  8  50 

Magnetising  Helix, 8  00 

Galvanometer ,••.....  8  00 

Terrestrial  Helix, 2  00 

De  la  Rive's  Ring, 125 

Bell  Engine. 12  00 

Revolving  Electro  Magnet, 5  00 

Thermo-Electric  Arch, 5  00 

Analysis  of  Shocks  Apparatus,...  12  00 

Shockinff  Handles, 150 

Connectins  Wires, 50 

Decomposing  Cell, 8  00 

^         ^       ^  173  00 

Pneumatics,  ftc, 200  00 

Electrics, 122  00 

Chemical 130  95 

Magnetics,  Ac.,. ..••.. 75  00 

1700  00 
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SET  OP  PHILOSOPmOAL  APPARATUS. 
No.  7,  Barked  ^  ia  Cataloffae. 


Air  Pump, •• 

Bell  Glass,  open,  swelled, 

Bell  Olmss,  brass  capped... ••• 

Tall  BeU  Glass  and  Jar 

Freezing  Apparatus,  12  inch, . 

Expansion  Apparatus 

Hand  Glass,  swelled,. 


Bladder /7up,  Cap,  and  Cock, . 
Hemispnencal  Cup 


Cups, 


Set  of  Collision  Balls, 6  00 

Centre  of  GrsTity  Apparatus,....    7  00 

Whirling  Machine,  &c., 8  00 

Mechanical  Powers, 86  00 

Setof Lenses, 6  00 

Prism, 2  00 

Compound  Microscope 18  00 

Orrenr, 26  00 

Pair  13  inch  high-mounted  Globes,  40  00 

Magic  Lantern 25  00 

Astronomical  Illustrations, 20  00 

Seasons  Machine, 7  00 


86  00 
600 

3  60 
300 
600 
200 
1  00 
200 
7  00 
900 
1  76 

26 
1  00 
260 
1  26 
200 
7  00 
200 

4  00 
160 
300 
100 
700 
300 
7  00 
360 

16  00 
600 

10  00 
100 
300 
400 

10  00 
800 
1  26 
1  26 
200 
160 
76 
126 
1  25 
1  00 
76 
300 
1  60 
1  60 
1  00 
60 
1  26 
1  00 


Upward  Pressure  Appamtus 

Boxen  Burstins  Squares,. •••... 

CapVaWe  fordo...... 

Wire  Guard  for  do., 

Set  of  Screw  Couplers,  fire, 

Bell  for  Vacuo 

Sliding  Rod  for  do 

Vane  Mill  for  Vacuo, 

Sheet  Rubber  Bag,  &c., 

Artiilcial  Fountain  and  Jets,.... 

Tall  Bolthead  and  Cap, 

Bacchus  Illustration, 

Mercury  Tunnel, 

Guinea  and  Feather  Tube, 

Water  Hammer.  Cap,  and  Cock,. 
Chamberlain's  Barometer,  ...... 

Vacuum  Gauge, t^... 

Weighing  Air  Apparatus, ....'... 
BuoyancT  of  Air  Apparatus,.. .. 

Double  Transferrer,.. 

Straight  Jar, 

Pear  Gauge. ..*•• 

Syphon  in  Vacuo, 

Glass  Condensing  Chamber 

Double  Acting  Condenser, 

Air  Gun  Barrel, 

RerolTing  Jet, 

Stopcock.  Int.  and  Ext.  Jets,... 

Jet  raradox  Tunnel,  ftc, 

Water  Pan  and  Tube, 

Plate  Paradox  and  Disks, 

Pipe  Paradox  and  Balls, 

Water  Hose  and  Jet, 

Straight  Brass  Jet,. 


Condensation  Gauge  Svphon 

Condensation  Gauge  Globe, 

Condensation  Gauge,  graduated,. 

Dosen  Crushing  Squares, 

Dosen  Sinking  Globes, 

BeU  for  Condensed  Air, 

Thermometer  for  Condens.  Cham., 


Stopcock  Leathers, CO 

Pair  of  Water  Pumps, IS  00 

Hydrosutie  Bellows, 8  00 

HydrosUtic  Press, 90  OO 

Thirty  inch  PUte  Machine, 8S  00 

Battery,  six  Jais, 14  00 

Double  Jar 4  OO 

Diamond  Jar, • 3  00 

Movable  Coatings, 3  00 

Atmospheric  Jar, 3  00 

Electrometer  Jar, 2  60 

Sliding  Directing  Rod, 3  00 

Jointed  Discharger 3  60 

Uniyersal  Discharger, 7  00 

Spiral  Spotted  Tube 3  00 

SpottedStar, 4  00 

RerolTing  BeU  Glass, 2  00 

PithbaU  Electrometer 1  00 

Quadrant  do 3  00 

Gold  Leaf  do., 3  00 

Insulating  Stool 6  00 

Stand,  Bell,  and  Dancing  Balls,. .  2  00 

Set  of  BeUs,  three 3  00 

Dancing  Image  Plates s* . . .  •  3  00 

Pair  of  Dancing  Images, 60 

Assortment  of  PithbiOls, 100 

Electric  Sportsman  and  Birds,...  1  00 

Wax  Friction  CyUnder, 2  00 

Glass  Friction  Cylinder, 2  00 

Powder  Bomb, 2  00 

Thunder  House  and  Fixtures,. ...  6  00 

Brass  Cannon,  ftc 4  00 

Hydrogen  Generator, 4  00 

Long-Haired  Man, 75 

Float  Wheel  and  Point, 1  60 

Abbe  Nolet's  Globe 6  00 

Electrics. and  Point, 100 

Electric  Bucket  and  Syphon,... •  1  60 

Electric  Swing  and  Image, 2  00 

Electric  Seasons  Machine, 8  60 

Electrophorus  and  Fixtures, .....  8  00 

Electric  Igniting  Spoon, 1  OO 

Miser's  Plate 2  00 

Inclined  Plane  and  Wheel 4  00 

Pair  of  Gasometers, 00  00 

Iron  Retort  for  Oxygen, 3  00 

Lead  Conductins  Tube, 1  60 

Pair  of  13  inch  Reflectors,  in  case,  8  Jd 

Spirit  Boiler  for  do., 2  60 

Pair  of  Radiating  Cubes, 2  00 

Pyrometer,  Rods,  and  Lamps,. ...  4  00 

Two  Lamp  Stands, 4  00 

Conductometer,  six  Rods,  .......  2  00 

Pair  of  Pendent  Spoons, 1  26 

Fire  Syringe  and  Tinder, 160 

Set  of  Wire  Gause,  three, 7S 

Blowpipe, AO 

Eleyating  Stand,  fte., 1  60 

Large  Gas  Bag  and  Stopooek,....  6  00 

Set  of  Crucibles 20 

Chemical  Thermometer, 2  fli 
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8piii|Limp, 1  00 

Aphtoffistio  Lamp 2  00 

Dropping  Tube, S6 

Oradoated  Os.  Measure, 1  00 

lieaaare.  ten  enbic  inches, I  26 

Bosen  Teat  Tubes,  assorted,  .*••  1  M 

Graduated  Tube,  cubic  inch, 60 

Condensation  Tube. 75 

Flasks,  six,  assorted 2  20 

Glass  Funnels,  two 60 

Flasks,  tat  bottom,  six, 2  60 

Globe  ReeeiTers,  two, 80 

Tubular  Retorts,  six,  assorted,. . .  2  60 

Chemical  Furnace, •  10  00 

Iron  Tube  for  Decomposing,... •  1  00 

Smporating  Dishes,  uree,....**  76 

Wedgwood  do.,  Ato, 1  60 

Glass  Mortar  and  Pestle, 1  00 

Wedgwooddo.. 1  26 

Platina  Spatula 1  60 

Hydrogen  Balloon, 8  00 

Stirring  Bods,  Glass,  six, 76 

Bologna  Vials,  dosen, 1  00 

Prince  Rupert's  Drops, 60 

Matrasses,  three,  assorted, 1  10 

Alembic, 1  76 

Steam  Balls,  doien, 60 

Brass  Steam  Globe  and  Jet, 1  60 

WoUaston's  Steam  Apparatus...  8  00 
Maroet's  Steam  Globe  and  Fix- 
tures   26  00 

Chamberlain's  Steam  Fbsk   and 

Fixtures, 8  00 

8uL  Copper  Battery, 8  00 

Bar  Magnet  and  Keeper, 1  00 

U  Magnet  and  Wheel  Annatore,.  8  00 


YAimalnre, •        76 

Star  Armature,. •••. •    1  00 

Magnetic  Needle  and  Stand,....    1  00 

GalTanie  Battery, 26  00 

Powder  Cup, 60 

Voltaic  Pistol, 4  00 

Electro  Magnet, 6  00 

Coil  and  Hem.  Magnets,  ..•••••.    8  60 

Magnetising  Helix, 8  00 

Galranometer, 8  00 

Orstcd's  Galvanometer,.. . ...••••    4  00 

Terrestrial  Helix 2  00 

De  la  RiTc's  Ring, 126 

Bell  Engine, 12  00 

RerolTing  Electro  Magnet, 6  00 

Therm(^>£lectric  Arch, 6  00 

Analysis  of  Shocks  Apparatus,..  12  00 

Shocking  Handles, 1  60 

Connectmg  Wires. 60 

Magneto-Electric  Machine, 40  00 

Decomposing  Cell,.....' 8  00 

Mechanics,   Astronomical,  Cp- 

tics,fte., 200  00 

Pneumatics, 260  00 

Electrics, 210  00 

Chemicals,  200  00 

Galvanic,  ftc, 100  00 

f 1000  00 

Set  of  Chemical  Substances, 
for  use  with  the  above  Ap- 
paratus,'. 20  00 


HoTB.— 8es  pafs  SI7,  Appanttw,  Agned 
and  dcseribed  la  Paswinsffes,  bat  used  In 
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Hints  BBsrBCTiNO  Blagkboaedi. 

llie  niiper  poitioa  of  the  standing  blaokboard  shoaM  be  inclined  back  ft 
little  from  the  perpendicular,  and  alons  the  lower  edge  there  should  be  a  pro- 
jection or  trough  to  catch  the  particles  detached  from  the  chalk  or  crayon 
when  in  use,  and  a  drawer  to  receive  the  sponge,  cloth,  laoobVekin,  or  other 
soft  article  used  in  cleaning  the  surface  or  the  board. 


blackboards,  even  when  made  with  great  care,  and  of  the  best  i 
materials,  are  liable  to  injury  and  defacement  from  warping,  opening  of  a 
or  splitting  when  exposed  to  the  overheated  atmosphere  of  sctool-roomsl 
unless  they  are  set  in  a  frame  like  a  slate,  or  the  panel  of  a  door. 

By  the  following  ingenious,  and  cheap  contrivance,  a  few  feet  of  board  ett 
be  converted  into  a  table,  a  sloping  desk,  one  or  two  blackboards,  and  a  form 
or  seat,  and  the  whole  folded  up  so  as  not  to  occupy  a  space  more  than  five 
inches  wide,  and  be  easily  moved  from  one  room  lo  another.  It  ia  equally 
well  adapted  to  a  school-room,  class-roum,  library  or  nursery. 

//  Under  aide  of  the 
swinging  board,  sus- 
pended by  rule-joint 
hinges,  when  turned  up, 
painted  black  or  dark 
chocolate. 

a  d  Folding  brackets, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of 
75  degrees,  and  swung 
out  to  support  the  board 
when  a  sloping  desk  is 
reauired. 

h  e  Folding  brackets 

Eport  the  swinging 
when  a  bench  or 
^le  is  required. 


g  g  Form  to  be  used  when  the  swinging  board  is  let  down,  and  to  be  snp- 
,  orted  by  folding  legs.  The  under  side  can  be  used  as  a  blackboard  for  amdl 
children. 


h  A  wooden  button  to  retain  the  swinging  board  when  turned  up  for  see  as 
a  blackboard. 

ft  Opening  to  receiTC 
inkstands,  and  deposit 
for  slate,  pencil,  chalk, 
&c. 

m  Surface  of  swing- 
ing board  when  let 
down. 

/  Surface  of  form  or 
bench. 

When  not  in  use,  or  let  down,  the  desk  and  form  should  hang  flush  wfth. 
each  other. 

A  cheap  movable  blackboard  can  be  made  after  the  following  cot  (Fig.  3. 
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A  moTable  stand  to  support  a  blackboard 
may  be  made  like  a  painter^s  easel,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  cut. 

/2,  Pins  for  board  to  rest  on.  c,  Hinge  or 
joint  to  the  supporting  less,  which  are  braced 
by  hook  b^  and  may  be  folded  up,  and  the  stand 
put  away  in  a  closet.  A  stand  of  this  kind  is 
convenient  to  display  outline  and  other  maps, 
reading  lessons  and  other  diagrams. 


A  large  movable  blackboard 


may  be  made  as  represented  in  the 
accompanying  cut.  An  upright  frame, 
strong^  braced  by  cross-pieces  (a)  is  in- 
serted into  the  feet(^,)  or  horizontal  sup- 
ports having  castors,  on  which  the  whole 
may  be  rolled  on  the  floor.     Within 

?;ro'ove8  on  the  inside  of  this  upright 
rame  is  a  smaller  frame  (c)  hung  by  a 
cord  which  passes  over  a  pulley  (a,)  and 
is  80  balanced  by  weights,  concealed  in 
the  upright  parts,  as  to  admit  of  being 
raised  or  lowered  conveniently.  Within 
this  inner  frame  is  hung  the  blackboard 
on  pivots,  by  which  the  surface  of  the 
board  can  be  inclined  from  a  perpendic- 
ular. 


blackboard  suspended  on  a  pivol^ 
can  be  made  as  represented  in  the 
lower  diagram.  The  feet,  if  made' 
as  represented  in  this  out,  will  be 
liable  to  get  broken. 

Composition  for  Blackboards. 

Lampblack  and  flour  of  emery 
mixed  with  spirit-varnish. 

No  more  lampblack  and  flour  of 
emery  should  be  used  than  are  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  required  blaoJc 
and  abrading  surface  ;  and  the  var- 
nish shoula  contain  only  sufficient 
gum  to  hold  the  ingredients  togeth- 
er, and  confine  the  composition  to 
the  board.  The  thinner  the  mix- 
ture, the  better. 

The  lampblack  should  first  be 
ground  with  a  small  ({uantity  of  al- 
cohol, or  spirit-varnish,  to  free  it 
from  lumps. 

The  composition  should  be  appli- 
ed to  the  smoothly-planed   surface 


of  the  board,  with  a  common  painter^s  brush.     Let  it  become  thoroughly 
dry  and  hard  before  it  is  used.     Rub  it  down  with  pumice-stone,  or  a  piece 
of  smooth  wood  covered  with  the  composition. 
This  composition  may  also  be  used  on  the  walls. 
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Slate  Blackboard. 

In  the  claBS-TOOim  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
all  similar  institutions,  where  most  of  the  instruction  is  given  by  writing,  and 
drawings  on  the  blackboard,  large  slates  from  three  feet  wide,  to  four  feet 
long  are  substituted  for  the  blackboard.  These  slates  cost  from  td  to  S3« 
and  are  superior  to  any  other  form  of  blackboard,  and  in  a  series  of  years 
proYO  more  economicaL 

Plaster  Blackboard. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  painted  board,  it  is  common  to  paint  black  a  portion 
of  the  plastered  wall  when  covered  with  hard  finish,  (i.  e.  plaster  of  Paris  and 
sand  ;)  or  to  color  it  by  mixing  with  the  hard  finish  a  sufficient  quantity  oi 
lamp-black,  wet  with  alcohol,  at  the  time  of  putting  it  on.  The  bard  finish, 
colored  in  this  way,  can  be  put  on  to  an  oldf,  as  well  as  to  a  new  surface. 
Unless  the  lamp-black  is  wet  with  alcohol,  or  sour  beer,  it  will  not  mix  uni- 
formly with  the  hard  finish,  and  when  dry,  the  surface,  instead  of  beii^  a 
ttoifotm  black,  will  present  a  spotted  appearance. 

Canvas  Blackboard. 

Every  teacher  can  provide  himself  with  a  portable  blackboard  made  of  % 
canvas  doth,  3  feet  vride  and  6  feet  long,  covered  with  three  or  four  eoats 
of  black  paint,  like  Winchester's  Writing  Charts.  One  side  miTbt,  like 
this  chart,  present  the  elements  of  the  wntten  characters  classified  in  the 
order  of  their  simplicity,  and  guide-marks  to  enable  a  child  to  deteirmine  with 
ease  the  height,  width,  and  inclination  of  every  letter.  Below,  un  the  same 
aide,  ntight  be  ruled  the  musical  scale,  leaving  sufficient  space  to  receive 
such  characters  as  may  be  required  to  illustrate  lessons  in  music  The  opeo- 
site  side  can  be  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  blackboard.  When  roUed 
up,  the  canvas  would  occupy  a  space  three  feet  long,  and  not  more  than  three 
inches  in  diameter. 

Directions  for  making  Crayons. 

*  A  sehool,  or  the  sehools  of  a  town,  may  be  supplied  vrith  crayons  very 
cheaply,  made  after  the  following  directions  ffiven  by  Professor  Turner  of 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Take  5  pounds  of  Paris  White,  1  pound  of  Wheat  Floor,  wet  with  water, 
and  knead  it  well,  make  it  so  stiff  that  it  will  not  stick  to  the  table,  but  not  eo 
stiff  as  to  crumble  and  fall  to  pieces  when  it  is  rolled  under  the  hand. 

To  roU  out  the. crayons  to  the  proper  size,  two  boards  are  needed,  one,  to 
roll  them  on ;  xYit  other  to  roll  them  with.  The  first  should  be  a  smooth  pine 
board,  three  feet  lon^,  and  niiie  inches  wide.  The  other  should  also  be  piaet 
afoot  Ions,  and  nine  mches  wide,  having  nailed  on  the  under  side,  near  each 
edge,  a  sup  of  wood  one  third  of  an  inch  thick,  in  order  to  raise  it  so  muck 
afiove  the  under  board,  as,  that  the  crayon,  when  brought  to  its  proper  aine, 
may  lie  between  them  without  being  flattened. 

The  mass  is  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  slices  are  cut  from  one  side  of  it  about 
one  third  of  an  inch  thick ;  these  slices  are  again  cut  into  strtpa  about  fonr 
inches  Ions  and  one  third  of  an  inch  wide,  and  rolled  separately  between 
these  boards  until  smooth  and  round. 

Near  at  hand,  should  be  another  boaj d  3  feet  long  and  4  inches  wide,  aerose 
which  each  cravon,  as  it  is  made,  should  be  laid  so  that  the  ends  may  ino> 
ject  on  each  side — the  crayons  should  be  laid  in  close  contact  and  straight. 
When  the  board  is  filled,  the  ends  should  be  trimmed  off  so  as  to  make  the 
crayons  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  board.  It  is  then  laid  in  the  sun,  if  in 
hot  weather,  or  if  in  winter,  near  a  stove  or  fire-place,  where  the  crayons 
may  dry  gradually,  which  will  require  twelve  hours.  When  thoroughly  diji 
they  are  It  for  use. 

An  experienced  hand  will  make  150  in  an  hour. 
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GOODTBAB*B   METALLIC  GUM-BLASTIC,  OR  VuLCAIflKED   InDIA   RUBBER. 

The  fabric  known  as  ^*Goodyear's  Gumrelastic^  or  Vvkartized  hidia  r%tbber" 
invented  and  manufactured  by  Charles  Goodyear,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is 
capable  of  many  highly  useful  applications  in  tlie  school-room,  and  for  educa- 
tional purposes  generally.  By  the  changes  wrought  by  Mr.  Goodyear  in  the 
construction  of  his  fabncs,  all  of  the  remarkable  properties  of  the  gum  in  its 
native  state  are  preserved  and  improved,  while  its  defects  and  objectional 
features  are  obviated.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  many  useful  purposes 
to  which  it  may  be  applied,  in  every  department  of  the  useful  arts  and  of  prac- 
tical life,  and  the  public  is  not  yet  apprised  of  its  manifold  adaptations  to  hu- 
maaepurpo-ses,  ana  to  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  We  shall  here  notice 
only  a  few  of  its  many  useful  applications  in  the  school-room,  and  for  school 
purposes  generally. 

Book-binding  or  Covers. 

Several  styles  of  Goodyear's  (hbrics  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  binding,  or 
covers  of  school-books.  A  cover  of  this  material  does  not  crack,  or  warp,  is 
not  injured  by  water  or  oil,  is  not  easily  soiled,  and  if  soiled,  can  be  readily 
cleaned.  A  school-book  bound  in  this  way,  we  have  eveiy  reason  to  suppose, 
will  outlast,  in  the  ordinary  *'  wear  and  tear"  of  a  child's  use,  (except  tnat  of 
the  knife,  which  ought  never  to  be  allowed  id  a  child's  hand  in  the  school- 
room,) a  dozen  bound  in  the  best  style  with  any  kind  of  leather. 

School  Books. 

'  Its  vaea  are  not  confined  to  covers,  but  school  books  can  be  printed  on  this 
fabric,  which  can  be  manufactured  of  suitable  thinness  for  this  purpose,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  a  strength  of  texture,  which  will  noC  tear,  but  outlast  the 
best  linen  paper,  and  at  the  same  lime  be  readily  cleaned  when  soiled. 

When  school  books  are  printed  on  this  fabric,  and  bound  in  covers  of  the 
same,  one  of  the  greatest  items  of  educational  expense  will  be  reduced. 

Maps  and  Charts, 

We  have  seen  beautiful  specimens  of  maps  printed  on  various  specimens  of 
a  new  fabric,  recentlv  invented,  and  called  vegetable  leaihetj  gwa-elastic  veUum. 
and  metallic  tissue^  wnich  will  admit  of  the  roughest  use,  and  are  caimble  of 
being  handled  for  years  without  any  injury,  and  can  be  rolled  or  folded  up 
when  not  in  use.  We  see  no  difficulty  in  printing  outline  maps,  charts,  and 
diagrams  of  all  kinds  on  this  fabric,  which  can  be  rolled  up  when  not  needed, 
and  which  can  be  washed  and  wiped  clean  with  sponge,  if  soiled  from  use,  or 
from  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  school-room.  Both  sides  of  the  fabric  can  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  printing.  The  outline  maps,  if  made  of  suitable 
fabric,  can  be  filled  up  by  the  scholar,  and  the  pencil  marks  erased  by  thfe 
sponge.  Maps  of  this  material  can  be  so  made  as  to  exhibit  the  elevations  and 
depressions  on  the  earth's  soilace. 

Globes. 

We  have  seen  beantiftal  specimens  of  fflobes,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  and 
of  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  from  three  inches  to  three  feet,  made  of  the  fabric 
above  described,  such  as  vefetabU  lealker,  or  gvm-elastic  veUwn.  When  em- 
bossed, they  show  the  elevations  and  depressions,  the  mountains  and  valleys, 
and  water-courses  of  the  earth's  surface.  When  inflated  with  gas  lighter  than 
atmospheric  air,  they  float  about  the  room.  If  soiled,  they  can  be  easily  cleaned 
"With  tne  sponge,  and  will  bear  the  roughest  usage.  If  the  great  outlines  of  the 
i^lobe  only  are  printed,  the  pupil  can  be  exercised  in  filling  up  the  blank  with  a 
lead  pencil.  When  articles  made  of  this  fabric  come  into  demand,  our  schools 
en  be  furnished  with  globes  almost  at  the  price  of  children's  toys,  and  thus 
the  great  objection  of  expense  will  no  longer  prevent  the  introduction  of  this 
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piece  of  apparatus,  and  of  visible  illustratioD,  into  every  school  of  every  grade. 
When  not  inflated^  the  globe  of  three  feet  can  be  packed  away  in  a  space 
of  about  as  many  inches. 

Floor  Clothe  or  Carpet. 

This  fabric  is  admirably  adapted  for  carpeting  the  aisles  of  a  school-rooin, 
both  to  prevent  reverberation,  and  to  secure  cleanliness.  It  can  be  easily 
cleaned,  and  will  wear  as  long  as  the  floor  itself. 


Blackboard  and  Desk  Covering- 

By  using  different  styles  of  this  fabric,  a  suitable  surface  of  any  desirable 
size  can  be  obtained  for  the  lead  or  slate  pencil,  which  can  be  attached  per- 
manently to  a  wall,  or  be  made  in  a  portable  form. 

It  can  be  attached  to  the  top  of  the  desk,  and  thereby  prevent  all  reverberation. 
When  thus  applied,  it  will  not  gather  dust,  or  wear  out,  like  cloth,  but  can  be 
kept  clean  wiio  a  sponge,  and  will  wear  as  long  as  the  wood  itself.  The  fabric 
Qsed  ibr  covering  a  desk,  can  be  of  the  same  style  of  fabric  as  that  used  for  a 
blackboard  or  slate,  and  thus  answer  all  the  purposes  of  either  of  these  articles 
of  apparatus. 

Sponge. 

An  article  is  made  of  the  gum,  leavened  and  raised  like  bread,  and  called  a 
sponge,  from  its  close  resemblance,  in  texture  and  uses,  lo  the  natural  sponge. 
It  is  the  best  article  which  we  have  seen  for  erasing  marks  made  by  a  lead  or 
slate  pencil,  or  chalk,  on  paper,  slate,  or  blackboard,  or  prepared  surface  of 
any  kind  in  the  nature  of  tne  blackboard  or  slate.  Besides  answering  all  the 
purposes  of  the  sponge  in  such  applications,  it  will  remove  the  oiliness  which 
IS  frequcDily  communicated  to  tne  slate  by  the  hand,  Ace.  It  is  also  inval- 
nable  as  a  mop,  or  scrub,  or  shoe  mat,  at  the  door  of  the  school-house,  as  it  is 
not  injured  by  exposure,  or  the  roughest  and  most  constant  usage. 


Pen  and  Pencil  Wiper. 

The  article  used  for  making  the  sponge  can  also  be  made  into  a  pen-wiper, 
and  can  be  attached  to  the  inkstand,  (which  can  also  be  manufactured  of  the 
same  material.)  It  can  also  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  lead  pencil,  or  to  the 
port-crayon,  or  handle  for- the  more  convenient  use  of  the  crayon,  chalk,  or  slate 
pencil.  It  will  work  much  closer  than  the  native  gum,  and  is  admirabiy 
adapted  to  drawing  purposes. 

CaliMthenic  £sercises. 

Every  school,  and  especiallv  every  school  for  girls  and  young  ladies,  should 
be  supplied  with  swings,  and  other  apparatus  for  developing,  expanding,  and 
strenginening  the  muscles  of  the  chest  arms,  Ace,  and  for  these  purposes  several 
styles  of  this  fabric  are  admirably  adapted. 


Drawing  and  Writing  Tafdets. 

One  style  of  the  improved  metallic  fabric  is  admirably  adapted  as  a  sobeti- 
tnte  for  paper  or  slate,  for  introductory  exercises  in  writing  and  drawing,  as 
each  impression  of  the  pencil  can  be  removed  by  the  sponge,  and  a  fresh,  clean 
surface  as  constantly  secured.  The  same  material  can  be  used  for  books  for 
memoranda,  records  of  attendance,  returns  of  school  committees,  &c. 

The  excellence  of  this  fabric  for  all  school  purposes,  as  compared  with  paper. 
and  other  materials  used  for  similar  purposes,  consists  in  its  durability  ana 
economy. 
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EiTBRY  school  should  be  furnished  with  a  Library  which  shodd  incliide, 

1.  Books  on  schools  and  school-systems,  lor  the  use  of  school  officers 
and  parents ;  and  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  for  the  pro- 
fessional instruction  of  teachers. 

2.  Books  of  reference,  for  the  use  principally  of  teachers. 

3.  Books  for  circulation  among  the  pupils. 

4.  Books  for  circulation  among  the  parents,  and  inhabitants  of  the  Dia- 
trici,  or  neighborhood. 

In  the  arrangement,  and  furniture  of  a  school-house,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  Library. 

The  following  catalogue  may  assist  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
purchase  of  books : 

Books  on  Eduoatiom. 

The  School  and  School-master,  by  Alon^o  Potter,  (Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania  J  and  George  B.  Emerson.  New  York:i  Harper  and 
Brothers.    Boston :  Fowle  and  Capen.    Price  $1.00.    551  pages. 

This  volume  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  late  James  Wads- 
worth,  of  Geneseo,  New  York,  with  special  reference  to  the  condition  and 
wants  of  common  schools  in  that  State.  Its  general  principles  and  most 
of  its  details  are  applicable  to  similar  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and.  indeed,  to  all  seminaries  employed  in  giving  elementary  instructioa 
Mr.  Wadsworth  directed  a  copy  of  it  to  be  placed  in  each  of  the  school 
libraries  of  New  York,  at  his  expense,  and  his  noble  example  was  fol- 
lowed in  respect  to  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  by  the  Hon.  Martin 
Brimmer,  of  Boston. 

OONTBNTS.  PART  1.  Introductfon.  Craptbb  I.  EDtrOATiOM  or  tbb  Pboplb.  See.  L 
Wbat  \h  Education.  8tc  II.  Prevuiling  Errors  in  regani  to  the  Nature  and  End  o(  Education. 
See.  ni.  Tlie  name  Subject  continued  See.  IV.  Same  Subject  continued.  Sn.  V.  What  is 
the  Education  most  needed  by  the  American  People.  See.  VI.  The  Importance  ofEducation, 
1.  To  the  Individual.    iSlee.  VII.  The  Importance  or  Education.   2.  To  Society. 

Chaptbr  II.  Common  Schools.  See  I  Relation  of  Common  Schools  to  other  Means  of 
Bdacatlon.  See.  II.  Present  State  ef  Crnnmnn  Sehoofe.—l.  School-hoases.  2.  Manners.  8. 
Morala  See.  III.  Same  Subfeet  eonfmved  —4.  Inteliectuai  lostruction.  6.  Irregular  Attend- 
ance. Sec.  TV.  Haw  can  Common  Sehoolebe  imnroved  ? — I.  Dtscussion.  2.  Female  Teachers. 
a  Uoioo  or  High  Schools.  4.  CoiMoUdation  of  Districts.  See.  V.  The  hnprvrement  qf  Oem' 
man  SehooU  continued.  Organization  in  Cities.— 1.  District  System.  2.  Monitorial.  3. 
Ficher  Svstem.  4.  American  system.  &.  Dirersity  of  Claas-booka  See.  VI.  Same  StAfeetf 
continued  —Education  of  Teachers. 

CONTENTS  PART  II.  Introduction.  Book  I.  QuAUrna.  Ch^.  L  Mental  and 
Moral,  important  In  a  Teacher    Chap.  II.  Health.    Exercise.    Diet.    Sleep.    Recreation. 

Book  II.  Studies.  Cht^  I.  I.aw8  of  the  Creation.  Chap.  II.  Natural  Laws.  Chap.  ItL 
Independence  of  the  Natural  I.aw8.  Cht^.  IV.  Higher  Studies.  Chap.  V.  Advantages  of  a 
Teacher's  IJfe. 

Book  III.  Dtrnss.  CA«p.  I.  To  Himself.  Self-Culiare.  C^.  If.  Tohia  Papils,togtf« 
fhem  mt'ans  of  Knowledge.  Chap.  III.  To  his  Pupils,  to  form  their  Moral  Character.  Okap» 
IV.  To  his  Pupiif),  CuitiTaiion  of  their  Powirs.  Chap.V.  Communication  of  Koowls4gik 
Chap.  VI   To  his  Fellow-Teachera.     Chap.  VII.  To  Parents  and  ihe  Community. 

Book  IV.  Tna  ''Ohool.  Chap.  L  Organintion.  Chap.  U.  Instruction.  General  Prilioi- 
pka.    Chap.  in.  Teaching:  1.  Reading.    2.  e^eUlng.    3.  Grammar.    4.  WritiDgp.    6.  Draw- 
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ta^.    6.  Artthmetie.    7.  AeeounCiL    a  Geography.    9.  HiMorj.     la  PhyiiolQij.     IL  OoB 
poshloii.    Chap.  IV.  Qo^tnntot* 

Book  V.  Thb  Sohool-housb.  Chap.  I.  Sitnation.  Chap.  IL  Sin.  Chap.  DL  PodllH 
and  Amngemeiit.    Chap.  IV.  Li^.    wurmlng.    Ventilatioii. 

Tbb  Teacher's  Manual,  by  Thomas  H.  Palmer.  Bostop:  Manh, 
Capen,  Lyon  &,  Webb,  1840.    pp.  263.    Price,  75  cents. 

This  work  received  the  prize  of  ^ve  hundred  dollars,  offered  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  1838,  for  "  che  best  Essay  on  a  sys- 
tem of  Education  best  adapted  to  the  Common  Schools  of  our  country.'^ 

CONTENTS.  PART  I.  Chapter  I.  Inlrodactonr.  Chapter  IL  Who  are  oar  Schnnhaai 
icra.  Chapter  IIL  Phvsical  Education.  Chapter  IV.  Intellectual  Education.  Chapter  V.  1d- 
tallectual  Education,  continued.    Chapter '^l.  Moral  Educ«i.ou.    Gftopeer  VIL  iUcapimialipa. 

PART  II.  Chapter  I.  Introductory.  Chapter  II.  Physical  EducaUon.  Chapter  IIL  PM- 
cal  Education,  continued.  Chapter  IV.  Phyrical  Education,  continued.  Chauier  V.  loteBce* 
tnal  Education.  Chapter  VI.  Intelleetual  Educatton,  continued.  Chapter  VU.  IntoUecciail 
Education,  continued.  Chapter  VIII.  lutelieciual  Education,  continaed.  Chapter  IX.  Intel- 
lectual Education,  continued.  Chapter  X.  Intellectual  Education,  concluded.  Chapter  XL 
Moral  Education.    Chapter  XII.  Moral  Education,  couiiuued.    Chapter  XIU.  Coocluaioik 

The  Teacher  Taught,  by  Emerson  Davis,  late  Principal  of  the 
Westfield  Academy.  Boston:  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon  &  Webb,  1839. 
pp.  79.     Price  37*  cents. 

This  valuable  work  was  first  published  in  1833,  as  "  An  Abstract  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  School-keeping." 

Slate  and  Blackboard  Exercises,  By  William  A.  Alcott  New 
Vork:  Mark  H.  Newmaa     Price  37  cents. 

The  chapters  in  this  little  work  were  first  published  in  the  Connecticut 
Common  School  Journal,  in  1841.  The  varbus  suggestions  and  methods 
are  highly  practical. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  by  David  P.  Page.  Principal 
of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School    New  York :  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co. 

contents     THAPrshl  Thi   e^nrii  of  the  Teacher.    Chaptdi  IL  Reaponaibility  oi  tbe 

Eacber.  Set  L  TUi^  N?Kl«eif4  Tno  «ee.  II.  Extent  of  Re^onaibiUty.  See.  in  T1ieA» 
rn  Prison.  L'KAPfBn  ni.  HabtHo^  Hjp  Teacher.  Chaptvr  IV.  Literary  QaalifieatioM ei 
the  Teacher.  C:bA  ri  bk  V.  akflii  V  .rur*  of  Eilucation.  Chaptbr  VL  Rurht  Modes  of  TeaA 
Inf.  Sue.  I.  Pi:iL>f]i)^  ii>  Frmi^  See.  IL  Drawinf-out  Process.  See.  III.  The  more  Ezeel> 
lent  Way.  Ar  IV  Wnkih^up  Miittl  .Niee.  V.  Remarks.  Chaptek  VII.  Condnctinf  Recita 
tions.  GHAPTh;K  Vl|[  Eiciiini^an  li^hTe&l  in  Study.  Ac.  L  Incenthres.  Emalatiun.  Ac 
n.  Prizes  anrt  llrWardK  A>c  IK  Pj'iipcr  Incentives.  Chapt^  IX.  School  GovemmeoL 
See.  I.  RequiPite*  fn  tbtT' iLber  fer  Goverimient.  See.  IL  Means  of  Beeuriog  GoodOrdtf. 
Bee.  HI.  Punishments,  Improper.  Proper.  Slec.  IV.  Corporal  PunishmenL  iSiec.  V.  Limiiir 
tions  and  Suggestions.  Craptbe  X.  School  Arrangements.  See.  L  Flan  of  Day's  Work. 
See.  VL  Interrupt  ons.  See.  111.  Recesses.  S^.  IV.  Assignment  of  Lenons.  See.  V.  Re* 
▼lews.  ^e.  VI.  EzaminatloiiSf  Ejchibitiona,  Celebrations.  Chaptbe  XI.  The  Teachar*s  Re* 
lation  to  the  Parents  of  his  lupils.  Cmapthr  XII.  The  Teacher's  Care  of  his  Ut-allh.  CsAt* 
TSB  XIII.  The  Teacher's  Retation  to  his  Profession.  Chaptbr  XIV.  Ifiscellaneous  8i»» 
tions.  See.  I.  Things  to  be  avoided.  <S!ee.  IL  Things  to  be  performod.  Chaptsb  XV.  TIw 
Rewards  of  the  Tefcber. 

Hints  and  Methods  for  the  use  of  Tbachebs.  Hartford:  Price 
85  cents. 

This  volume  is  made  up  principally  of  selections  from  publicatioiis  on 
methods  of  teaching,  not  easily  accessible ;  and  under  each  subject  dis- 
cussed, reference  is  made  to  various  volumes,  where  additu>nal  sugges- 
tions can  be  found. 

The  District  School  as  it  was,  by  one  who  went  to  it,  (Bto. 
Warren  BuHorL)    New  York:  J.  Orville  Taylor,  1838. 

In  this  amusing  picture  of  "the  lights  and  shadows"  of  school  life  as  it 
was  in  New  England  twenty  years  ago,  the  teachers  and  scholars  of 
some  of  our  District  Schools  as  they  are,  will  recognize  the  school-house, 
books,  practices,  and  methods  with  which  they  are  too  familiar. 
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CoNFfiSBioNs  OP  A  ScHooL-MASTER,  by  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott  New 
Tork:  Mark  H.  Newman.    Price  50  cents. 

If  our  teachers  will  read  these  confessions  of  errors  of  omission  and 
commission,  and  the  record  which  it  gives  of  real  excellencies  attained  by 
the  steps  of  a  slow  and  laborious  progress,  they  will  save  themselves 
the  mortification  of  the  first,  and  realize  earlier  the  fruits  of  the  lasL 
Few  men  have  the  moral  courage  to  look  their  former  bad  methods  so 
directly  in  the  face.    Every  young  teacher  should  read  this  book. 

CONTENTS.    CHArTBR  I.  Mr  Imtroduction  to  School  KnpiMO.    Section  L  Preparm 

tfoTi  :iTiff  fin  .-Tiffin  pDt.     Sfctim  II   Thf  Eumination.    Section  III.  My  Cocitations. 

CiiAJ'jMai  MrPiRarVEAH  .SVc/i.^U  Kurat  da^  of  School,  filec/icm  11.  Genenl  Coone 
of  Itutrumiod.    l!iiciis.m  li[    paniriiJ^r  EnafH.    iSSecfum  IV.  Reliffious  Exercises. 

Ckajt£ii  ttl.    fU?  »KOo?(i»  Vb^k.    ^sftation  I.  Course  of  luctructioa.    Section  Tl.  Serioos 

WHtMktSt, 

OaxprMA  IV  Mt  Thiiui  Yvasl  Section  I.  Complaint  to  the  Grand  Jurora.  SMion  U. 
IiitrfKhi£rif>n  uf  h  K^w  Scti  Jul  \^mk.    i^ijtjn  III.  Me«ltn|{  of  the  Schools. 

CnAPTMK  V-  F'arH.TR  ifto  FtWTH  YukKH-  Section  I.  Modes  of  Funiahinf.  Section  II.  At> 
tehditrtj^  lo  mh^r  Employ mt-iitd-  i/ectifn  111,  Late  Evan lOg  Visita.  iSecfion  IV.  Studies  and 
MethQJs- 

CiiirTKH  VI-  5ffif  Sixth  VsAJt.  Section  I.  Teaching  by  the  Year.  Terms  and  Object. 
S&:titmU    Ik«cri|jticiH  of  ihi[^  Hchoni  aud  j^1kx>1- house.    Sfection  III.  First  Efforts  at  Im« 

EroTempuL    pitnctuaiUy-    ^^fi'uri  IV    Mi^Lbudi  and  IliKCipline.    /Stec/um  V.  8choola  Neglected 
J  PiimUH.     &^tiim  M-  Hcki^FLi]  Libniritr,-!.    ^^t^tion  VII.  Improper  Comp.^ny.    Example. 
CflArraK  VII-    Mr  Ssyki^th  VjsaK-     Seclionl.  Dividtd  Attention.    Section  II.  Teaching 

Cu  A  r  r  E  R  \'1 1 1 .  Mt  Btautti  Y  e  ab.  A'pcHqk  I.  General  Account  of  my  School  Section  II. 
CSaqsn  ol  FAilurf. 

Ca-AFtAH  IX.  Mr  NiHTit  Y«ah.  Steti^m  I.  A  Novel  Enterprise.  Section  \\.  Methods  of 
Teaehitif.     DuiCJpliDe. 

CHAPtffa  X.  Mr  eipamHTfCif  ia  a  ^kodl  Visitor.  Section  I.  Examination  of  Teachers. 
Sfcfi>m  PL  Sp«<:Lb]  ViBifn  io  School^,  ^tciiim  III.  Meetings  for  Improvement  Section  IV. 
[DtrtKJuctLDii  uk  aNttw  Rndlib^  B*Jok 

CitA'TaKXL  Mr  Tkntm  VajtA  IN  School.  iSieclion  I.  Commencement  of  School.  See- 
titn  tl.  H[)«-ll>infr,  Rr:ndiii<;,  Wntsn^,  t-rc     ifi-ction  III.  Teaching  Geography.    Section  IV.  A 


PractiCAl  Eitrcjs^'  Action  V  l^xptr^jn^nt  m  Teaching  Btymoiogy.  Siecfibn  VI.  Teaching 
Orthography.  Sfcium  Vlh  Fuj-cixjji  KiMiwIt  ilfe.  Section  VIII.  Teaching  Pupils  to  sit  stilL 
Sif&iim  IX..  Mr  MonJ  tnflueincc-  Sfi^Hm  X  My  111  Health.  Section  XI.  Countenancing  the 
flpartaof  my  Fupiia.    Seclitm  Xfl    tlttckpimG. 

The  School  Teacher's  Manual,  by  Henry  Dunn,  Secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  London.  Hartford*:  Reed  6l  Bar- 
ber, 1839,    pp.  223.    Price  50  cents. 

The  American  edition  of  this  work  is  edited  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gal* 
laudet,  which  is  the  best  evidence  that  could  be  given  of  the  genera] 
■ouDdness  of  the  views  presented  by  the  English  author. 

Teachers'  Institute,  by  W.  B.  Fowle.    Boston. 

Teaching  a  Science:  The  Teacher  an  Artist,  by  Rev.  B.  R, 
HalL    New  York:  Baker  <&  Scribner. 

Corporal  Punishment,  by  Lyman  Cobb.  New  York:  Mark  H. 
Newman. 

School  Keeping,  by  an  Experienced  Teacher.  Philadelphia :  John 
Grigg,  1831. 

The  School-master's  Friend,  with  the  Committee-man's  Guide,  by 
Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.  pp.  360.  New  York,  Roe  Lockwood,  415,  Broad- 
way, 1835. 

The  Teacher,  or  Moral  Influences  in  the  Instruction  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  Youi^,  bv  Jacob  Abbott  Boston,  Whipple  &,  Damrell,  Na 
9  Comhill,  Boston,    rrice  75  cents. 

Theory  op  Teaching,  with  a  few  practical  Illustrations,  by  a  Teaeher. 
Boston :  E.  P.  Peabody,  1841.    pp.  128. 

District  School,  by  J.  Orville  Taylor.  New  York:  Harper  4t 
Brothers,  1834. 
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Lectures  on  Education,  by  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Ma 
chiisetts  lioard  of  Education.'   fiostoo:  Fowledb  Capen,  1845.    Pp.  33a 
Price  81.00. 

This  volume  embraces  peven  lectures,  most  of  which  were  delivered 
before  the  Annual  Common  School  Conventions,  held  in  the  sevefal^ 
counties  of  MassachusetU,  in  1838,  '39,  '40,  '41,  and  '42.  They  are  pab-* 
lished  in  this  form  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education.  No  man, 
teacher,  committee,  parent,  or  friend  of  education  generally,  can  read 
these  lectures  without  obtaining  much  practical  knowledge,  and  withoiat 
being  fired  with  a  holy  zeal  in  the  cause. 

CONTENTS.  Lecture  I.  Means  and  Objects  of  Common  School  Edaeation.  Leehtntl 
Special  Preparation,  a  prerequieite  to  Teaching.  Lecture  III.  Thr  Neceaalty  of  EdocaiioB  fei 
a  Repub  lean  GoTernmeut.  Lecture  IV.  What  God  does,  and  what  He  leaves  ibr  Man  Co  dQ,jl 
the  worlc  of  Education.  Lecture  V.  An  Hisror  cal  View  of  Education;  showing  its  Dign&j 
and  Its  Defradation.  Lecture  Vt  On  District  School  Libraries.  Lfeture  VlL  Oo  School  Fb»> 
ishments. 

LocfCE  AND  Milton  on  Education.    Boston:  Gray  &  Brown,  1830L 

The  Education  of  Mothers,  by  L.  Aim6-Martin.  Philadelphia: 
Lea  &  Blanchard,  1843. 

Education  and  Health,  by  Amariah  Brigham.  Boston:  Manl^ 
Capen  &  Lyon,  1843. 

Dr.  Channing  on  Self  Culture.  Boston:  Monroe  6l  Co.  Price 
33  cents. 

Miss  Sedgwick  on  Self  Training,  or  Means  and  Ends.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

These  two  volumes,— the  first  written  with  special  reference  to  ymmg 
'  men)  and  the  last,  to  young  women,  should  be  read  by  &dl  young  teachen, 
who  would  make  their  own  individual  character,  attainments,  and  con- 
duct, the  basis  of  all  improvement  in  their  profession. 

The  following  works  have  special  reference  to  instruction  in  Infant  and 
Primary  Schools : 

Exercises  for  the  Senses.  London:  Charles  Knight  <&.  Co.  Pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge. 

Lessons  on  Objects  :  as  given  to  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eight,  in  a  Pestalozzian  School  at  Cheam,  Sussex,  by  C.  May& 
London:  Seeley,  Burnside  &  Seeley,  Fleet  street,  1845. 

Lessons  on  Shells,  as  given  to  children  between  the  ac^s  of  eight 
and  ten,  and  by  the  author  of  '^Lessons  on  Objects."  Lon£>n:  Seeley, 
Burnside  d&  Seeley,  1846. 

Patterson's  Zoology  for  Schools.    London. 

Model  Lessons  for  Infant  School  Teachers,  by  the  author  of 
"  Lessons  on  Objects."  Parts  I.  and  II.  London :  Seeley,  Burnside  4 
Seeley,  1846. 

Wilderspin's  Infant  System.  London:  James  S.  Hodgson,  112 
Fleet  streeL 

Wilderspin's  Elementary  Education,  Loodon :  James  S.HodgsoOi 

Chambers'  Educational  Course, — Infant  Education,  Tram  two  to 
six  years  of  age.    Edinburgh :  W.  R.  Chambers. 

Practical  Education,  by  Maria  Edge  worth.  New  York:  Haiper4 
Brothens,  1835. 
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The  following  works  will  exhibit  a  pretty  full  view  of  the  progre—  and 
cooditioD  of  education  in  Europe. 

Smith's  History  of  Education.  Harper  &.  Brothers.  Price  50 
cents. 

This  work  is  substantially  an  abridgement  of  the  great  German  work 
of  Schwartz,  and  is  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal,  not  Only  for  its  his 
torical  view  of  the  subject,  but  for  the  discussion  of  the  general  principles 
which  should  be  recognized  in^very  system  of  education. 

Biber's  Memoir  of  Pestalozzi,  and  his  plan  of  Education.  London: 
I.  Souter,  1831. 

Educational  Institutions  op  Dr.  Fellenbero,  with  an  Appendix 
containing  Woodbridge's  Sketches  of  Hofwyl.  London:  Longman, 
1842. 

Report  on  Education  in  Europe,  by  Alexander  Dallas  Bache. 
Philadelphia:  Lydia  K.  Bailey,  1829.    pp.  666. 

Report  on  Elementary  Instruction  in  Europe,  by  Calvin  £. 
Stowe,  D.  D.    Boston:  Thomas  H.  Webb  &  Co.     Price  31  cents. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  (Massachusetts) 
Board  of  Education,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  1843.  Boston:  Fowle  and 
Capen.    Price  25  cents. 

These  three  reports  introduce  the  teacher  into  the  school-rooms  of  the 
best  teachers  in  Europe,  and  enable  him  to  profit  by  the  observations  and 
experience  of  men  who  have  been  trained  by  a  thorough  preparatory 
course  of  study  and  practice  at  home,  to  the  best  methods  bf  classification, 
nistruction,  and  government  of  schools,  as  pursued  abroad. 

Account  of  the  Edingurgh  Sessional  School,  Edinburgh,  by 
John  Wood.    Boston :  Monroe  &  Francis,  1830. 

Cousin's  Report  on  Public  iNbTRUcTioN  in  Prussia,  translated 
by  Sarah  Austin.    New  York :  Wiley  &  Long,  1835. 

WiLLM  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  People,  translated  from  the 
French  by  Prof.  Nichol.    Glasgow:  1847. 

Manual  of  the  System  of  Primary  Instruction  pursued  in  the 
model  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  London:  1839. 

Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  from  1838  to  1844.    London :  8  vols. 

Stow's  Training  System,  as  pursued  in  the  Glasgow  Normal  Semi- 
nary.    Edinburgh:  1840. 

An  Outline  of  the  Methods  of  Teaching,  in  the  Model  School  of 
the  Board  of  National  Education  for  Ireland.    Dublin:  L  S.  Folds,  1840. 

Cousin's  Report  on  Primary  Instruction  in  Holland.  London : 
1835. 

GiRAR din's  Report  on  Education  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  d&c  Paris : 
1835. 

Hickson's  Account  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Schools.  London: 
Taylor  and  Walton,  1840. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  and  InstAuo* 
tion  for  Masters  op  Primary  Schools,  by  B.  S.  Denzel,  President  of 
Royal  Training  College  for  School-masters  at  Esslingen.  6  vols.  Stut- 
gard,  1839. 

This  IS  considered  the  most  complete  Germaa  Treatise  on  the  subject 
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LbCTORBB  and  PaOCBEDlNGS  OF  TBE  AmERICAII   IlfBTITirTB    OF    Iv- 

BTBDCTioif  from  1830  to  1847.    Eighteen  volumes.    Bostoa:  Ticknor. 

These  volumes  embrace  more  than  150  lectures  and  essays,  on  a  greet 
variety  of  important  topics,  by  some  of  the  ablest  scholars  and  most  sno- 
cessful  teachors  in  the  country. 

CONTENTS.— Vol.  I,  for  1830.  Introdoctonr  Dte<rorw,  bT  Pntidemt  WofUmd.  Lmtmn 
L  Physical  Education,  bj  JMf»  C  Warrtn.  M.  D.  Leeturt  IL  The  DeTelopment  of  the  Id- 
tellectaal  Fdcullies,  and  on  Teaching  Geography,  by  Jamf  G.  Carter.  Lecture  HI.  The  1b> 
lant  acliool  System,  by  WOUam  RiuedL  Lecture  IV.  The  Spelttngof  Wonte.  and  a  RaCioMi 
Method  of  Traehinfc  their  Meanii^,  by  Gideon  P.  Thauer.  Lecture  V.  Lyceumo  and  Soeio- 
tiee  for  the  D.ffuaion  of  Uaeful  Knowledge,  hv  Nehemtak  Geaveland.  Lecture  VL  Prtftical 
Method  or  Trachmc  Rhetoric,  by  Samud  P.  Newman.  Lecture  VII.  Ocomctry  and  AMn^ 
by  F.  J.  Grund.  Lecture  VIII.  The  Monitorial  System  ol  Inatruaioo,  by  Henry  ML  OUuer, 
Lecture  IX.  Vocal  Music,  by  Wiltiam  C.  Woodhridge.  Lecture  X.  Linear  UrawinK.  by 
IFotter  R.  Johneon,  Lecture  XL  Arithmetic,  by  Warren  CoUmm.  Lecture  XIL  Claaiical 
Leamiof ,  by  Comeliue  C.  PeUon.  Lecture  Xlll.  Tlie  Constniction  and  F^vn^sUiw  of  School- 
Rooms  and  School  Apparatus,  by  W^iiaai  J.  Adame. 

Vol.  II,  for  1831.  Introdoctory  Lecture,  bv  Jomet  Walker.  Lecture  L  Education  of  F^ 
males,  by  George  B.  Bmereon.  Lecture  11.  Moral  Education,  by  Jbco6  AbbotL  iMtmn 
III.  Usefulness  ^i  Lyceums,  \n  &  C.  PMUipe.  Lecture  IV.  Education  of  the  Five  Seneea,  kf 
Wittiatn  H.  Broake.  Lecture  V.  The  Means  which  may  be  employed  to  stimulate  the  Biadeal 
without  the  aid  of  Emulation,  by  John  L  Parkkuret.  Lecture  VL  Grammar,  br  SMtf 
Btvmn.  Lecture  VU.  Influence  of  Academies  and  High  Schools  on  Common  Scboob,  by  WM- 
Ham  C.  FXnoler.  Lecture  VIII.  Natural  Htsiory  ss  a  Branch  of  Common  Educatjoo,  vj  Clb- 
mcnt  Durgin.    Prise  Easay  on  Bchool-Housvs,  by  W.  A.  Aleett. 

Vol.  hi,  for  1832.— Introdnetorr  Discourse,  by  Prpnde  C.  Orau.  Lecture  L  Ths  best 
Methods  of  Teaching  the  Liring  Languages,  by  George  TScknor.  I^eeture  U.  Borne  of  the 
Diseases  of  a  Literary  Life,  by  G.  Hajfteard,  M.  D.  £ec«Mre  III.  The  Utility  of  Visible  llhs- 
trattons,  by  Walter  R,  Johneon.  Lecture  IV.  The  Moral  Influences  of  Physical  Science,  by 
John  Pienont.  Lecture  V.  Prize  Essay,  on  the  Teaching  of  Penmanahip,  by  B.  B.  Fbeler. 
Lecture  VL  Nature  and  Means  of  Early  Education,  as  deduced  from  fixpenenee,  by  A.  & 
Aleott.    Lecture  VII.  On  Teaching  Grammar  and  Composition,  by  Aea  Rand. 

Vol.  TV,  for  1833.— Introductory  Lecture,  bv  WiUiam  Suttivan.  Lecture  I.  On  the  lm|MMt> 
lance  of  a  Knowledge  of  the  Principles  oi  PnySioUwy  to  Parents  and  Tesehera,  by  Edward 
Reynolde,  M.  D.  Lecture  H.  The  Classification  of  Schools,  by  Samuel  M.  Bumeide.  Lec- 
ture HI.  Primary  Education,  by  Gardner  B.  Perrtf.  Lecture  IV.  Emulation  in  Bcheoli  bf 
Leonard  WUhington.  Lecture  V.  The  best  Method  of  Teaching  the  Ancient  Lai^uagcs,  Iqr 
Alpheue  S.  Packard.  Lecture  VI.  Jacotot's  Method  of  Instruction,  by  Georg-e  W.  Oftleme. 
LectureVll.  The  best  Method  of  Teaching  GeographT,  bv  W.  C.  Wbodbridge.  Lecture  VUL 
Neeessitv  of  Educating  Teachers,  by  Samuel  R.  Had.  Lecture  IX.  The  Adaprat.on  of  Intet 
lectual  Philiwophy  to  Instruction,  b]r  Abifah  R.  Baker.    Lecture  X.  The  best  Mode  of  Teseb- 


lag  the  Attention  of  the  Young,  bv  fForren  Burton.  Lecture  II.  The  linproTemeot  which 
may  be  mnde  in  the  Condition  of  Comnaon  Sclioola,  bv  Slq»hen  FMey.  Lecture  111.  DotMi 
of  Parents  in  regard  to  the  Schools  where  their  Children  are  Instructed,  by  Jacu^  AkbelL 
Lecture  IV.  Maternal  Instruction  and  Management  of  Infant  Schools,  by  M.  M.  Card.  Lecture 
V.  Teaching  the  Elementa  of  Mathematica,  Qy  Thomae  Sherwin.  Lecture  VI  The  Dangenras 
Tendency  to  Innovations  and  Extremes  in  Education,  by  Hubbard  Window.'  Lecture  VIL  Uo* 
ion  of  Manual  with  Mental  Labor,  in  a  System  of  Education,  by  Beriah  Green.  Lecture  VIIL 
The  History  and  Uses  of  Chem  strv,  by  C.  T.  Jackoon.  Lecture  IX.  Natural  I^wtory  as  t 
Study  in  Common  Schools,  by  A.  A.  Gouid^  M.  D.  Lecture  X.  Science  of  Govemmest  as  a 
Branch  of  Popular  Education,  by  Joeeph  Story. 

Vol.  VI,  for  1836.— Introdoctory  Lecture,  by  W.  H.  rumeee.  Lecturel.  The  Btudy  of  Ibi 
Classics,  by  A.  Croeby.  Lecture  IL  Education  for  an  Agricultural  People,  by  Samwd  fiett^  Jr. 
Lecture  III.  Political  Influence  of  Schoolmasters,  by  S.  Waehtum.  Lecture  IV.  9Me  end 
Prospects  of  (he  German  Population  of  this  Country,  by  H.  Bokum.  Lecture  V.  Religioas  Ed- 
ucation, by  R.  Park.  Lecture  VI.  Importance  of  an  Acquaintanee  with  the  Philosouiy  of  the 
Mind  to  an  Instructor,  by  J.  Gregg.  Lecture  VII.  Ends  of  School  Discipline,  by  Menru  L 
MeKean.    Lecture  Via.  imponance  and  Means  of  Cuhivating  the  ISocial  A  fleet  ions  aiDong  Po- 


pils,  by  J.  Blanchard.  Lecture  IX.  Meaning  and  Objects  of  Education,  by  7*.  B.  /W.  Lec- 
ture X.  Management  of  a  Conunon  School,  by  T.  Dwight^  Jr.  Lecture  Xf.  Moral  and  Spirit- 
nal  Culture  in  Early  Education,  by  R.  C.  Watereton.  Lecture  Xll.  Moral  Uses  of  the  Study  d 
Natural  History,  by  W.  Channing,  M.  D.    Lecture  XIII.  Schools  of  the  Arts,  by  W.  JsAmm. 

Vol.  VlL,  for  1836.— Leefwre  1.  Education  of  the  Blind,  by  Samuei  G.  Howe^  M.  IX  Lec- 
ture IL  Tliorouch  Teaching,  by  WiUiam  H.  Brooke.  Lecture  III.  Physiology,  or  **The  Hoivs 
I  live  in,"  bv  WiUiam  A.  Akott.  Lecture  IV.  Incitements  to  Moral  and  Intellectual  Well-Doii^ 
by  J,  H.  Belcher.  Lecture  V.  Duties  of  Female  Teachers  of  Common  Schoota,  bv  Deaud 
ZtmbaU.  Lecture  VL  Methods  of  Teaching  Elocution  In  Schools,  by  T.  D.  PThtelne.  Lec- 
ture VIL  Influence  of  Intellectual  Action  on  OiviUzatJon,  by  H.  R.  CMocdand.  Lectwre  VUL 
School  Discipline,  by  S.  R.  Hall. 

Vol.  VIII.,  for  1S37.— Introductory  Discourse,  bv  Rev.  Bl^ka  White,  Lecture  L  Study  ef 
the  ChMwica,  by  Juhn  JHutUgan.  Lecture  II.  Moral  Education,  by  Joehua  Batee.  Lecture  W. 
Study  of  Natural  History,  by  John  Lewie  RuseeU.  Lecture  IV.  Comparative  Merits  of  Private 
and  Public  Schools,  by  t%eod»re  Bdeem.    Lecture  V.  Elocution,  by  iteritf  Fhedidb^Jr    Le^ 
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Preaent  Syatem  of  Primary  Iiutniclioa,  by  Th^mat  H.  Paimer.    Lecture  X.  Reading  and 
Declamation,  by  William  RtueelL 

Vol.  IX,  for  l838.-^Leeiure  I.  Literary  Reaponaibility  of  Teachers,  by  Charle*  White.  Lec- 
ture II.  The  Head  and  the  Heart ;  or.  The  Relative  Imporunet  of  Iniellectuai  and  Moral  Cul- 
lore,  by  Bliaha  Bartlett.  Lecture  111.  Vocal  Muaic  in  Common  Schools,  by  Joeepk  Barring- 
fPA,  Jr.  Lecture  IV.  Model  fichoola,  by  Thomae  D.  Jamee.  Lecture  V.  Observations  on  the 
School  System  of  Connecticut,  by  Denuon  Obneted.  Lecture  VI.  Teaching  of  English  Gram- 
mar, by  R.  a  Parker.  Lecture  VII.  Mutual  Duties  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  by  David  P. 
Page.    Lecture  VIII.  Man,  the  Sufegect  of  Education,  by  aamuet  O.  Qoodrich. 

Vol.  X,  for  1839  —Introductory  Discourse,  The  Education  of  a  Free  People,  by  Robert  Rim- 
tcuLJr.  Lecture  I.  Physiology  of  the  Skin,  by  John  Q.  Meteaff,  M.  D  Lecture  II.  Mind  and 
Ito  DcvelopmeDts,  by  Emereon  Davie  Lecture  IlL  A  Classic  Taste  in  our  Common  Schools. 
by  Luther  B.  Lincoln.  Lecture  IV.  Natural  Theologyas  a  Study  In  Schools,  by  Benry  A. 
MUee.  Lecture  V.  Division  of  Labor  In  Instruction.  hjTkomae  CuehinM,  Jr.  Lecture  VL  The 
Claims  of  our  Age  and  Oonntry  upon  Teachers,  by  David  Mack.  Lecture  VU.  ProcresB  of 
Moral  Science,  and  its  Application  to  the  Businesi  of  Practical  Life,  by  Aiexander  B.  Everett. 
Lecture  V1IL  Tb\Comparative  Resuhs  of  Education,  by  T.  P.  Rodman,  Lecture  IX.  Phyri* 
eal  Education,  by  MM  L.  Picrem,  M.  D. 

Vol.  II,  Nbw  Sbribs,  for  1840.— Leefiire  L  Intellectual  Education  In  Harmony  with  Moral 
•ad  Physical,  by  Joehua  Batee.  Lecture  II.  Resulu  to  be  aimed  at  in  School  Insti^ietion  and 
I>iaciplne,  by  T.  Cuahing.  Jr.  Lecture  HI.  Duty  of  Visiting  Schools,  by  Thomae  A.  Oreene. 
Leeiure  IV.  Objects  and  Means  of  School  Instruction,  by  A.  B.  Muxzep.  Lecture  V.  Courto^, 
and  its  Connection  with  School  Instruction,  by  G.  P.  Tkauer.  Lecture  VI.  On  the  Brain  and 
the  Stomach,  by  Ueher  Pareone^  M.  D.  Lecture  VII.  Common  Complaints  made  sgatatfC 
Teachers,  by  ^0006  Abbtdt, 

Vol.  XH,  for  ISil.— Lecture  L  Best  Method  of  Preparinff  and  Using  BpeUiM-Booka.  by  Hor- 
ace Mann,  Lecture  II.  Best  Method  of  Exercising  the  Dillerent  Faculties  of  the  Mind,  by  Wm. 
B.  FUde.  Lecture  HI.  Education  of  the  Laboring  Cla8sc*,by  T.  Parker.  Lecture  IV.  Impor- 
lance  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  our  S>stem  of  Popular  Education,  by  A.  Oray.  Lecture  V. 
Moral  Culture  Essential  to  Intellectual  Education,  by  E.  W.  Rubineon.  Lecture  VI.  Binipfi- 
dty  of  Character,  as  Affected  by  the  Common  Systems  of  Educat.on,  by  J.  S.  Dwighl.  Lec- 
ture VII.  Use  of  the  Globes  in  Teaching  Geography  and  Astronomy,  by  A.  Fleming.  Lecture 
VIH.  Elementary  Principles  of  Coniriltutlonal  Law,  as  a  Branch  of  Education  in  Common 
Schools,  by  Edteard  A.  Lawrence. 

Vol.  XIII,  for  \9iSL— Lecture  I.  Monl  Edoeatlon.  by  George  B.  Emereon.  Leeiure H.  Uni- 
versal Language,  by  Samuel  G.  Bowe.  Lecture  III.  The  GIrard  College,  by  E.  C.  Winee, 
Lecture  IV.  School  Room,  as  an  aid  to  Self-Education,  by  A.  B.  Muexey.  Lecture  V.  Moral 
Responsibility  of  Teachers,  by  WiXUam  B.  Wood.  LectureW.  The  Teacher's  Dally  Prepam- 
tion. 

Vol.  XlV^r  1843L— Leetere  I.  The  Bible  in  Common  Schools,  by  Bemaei  BumphrefhD.  JX 
Lecture  II.  The  Classification  of  Knowledge,  by  SMomon  Adame.  Lecture  Hi.  Moral  Dlgnltr 
of  the  Teacher's  OiBceJ»y  PvoC  /.  B.  Agneur.  Lecture  IV.  A  few  of  the  >*  Hows"  of  School- 
keeping,  by  Roger  8.  Barnard.  Lecture  V.  Advancement  in  the  Means  and  Methods  of  FuUia 
Inatniction,  by  David  P.  Page.  Lecture  VI.  Reading,  by  C.  Pierce.  Lecture  VII.  Some  of 
the  Duties  of  the  Faithful  Teacher,  bj  Alfred  Greenleaf.  Lecture  VIII.  Some  of  the  Defecta  of 
OQr  Systems  of  Education,  Xrj  R.  B.  Hubbard.  Lecture  IX.  Importance  of  our  Common 
Schools,  by  a.  J.  May. 

Vol.  XV,  for  1844.— ledMre  I.  The  Religions  Element  in  Bdncatioa,  by  Calvin  E,  Sloeoe. 
Lecture  II.  Female  Education,  by  WiUiam  RueeeO.  Lecture  HI.  Seme  of  the  Obstacles  to  the 
Grrater  Success  of  Common  Schools,  by  Chariee  Northend.  Lecture  IV.  Seme  of  the  Dangera 
of  Teachers,  by  Daniel  P.  GaOoup.  Lecture  V.  Natural  History  as  a  Regular  Classle  in  our 
Seminariea,  by  Chariee  Brooke.  Lecture  VI.  Classical  Instruction,  by  A.  B.  Wdd.  Lecture 
VII.  School  Discipline,  by  Joeeph  Bale.  Lecture  VIH.  Mf-thods  of  Teaching  to  Read,  by  Sam- 
md  a.  Greene.  Leeiure  IX.  The'Duty  of  the  American  Teacher,  by  John  B.  Belletee.  Lee- 
imre  X.  The  Necessity  of  Education  in  a  Repobiicao  Form  of  Government,  by  Borace  Mann, 
Vol.  XVI,  for  1846.— Leefure  I.  Dignity  of  the  Teacher's  Office,  by  Joel  Baweoy  D.  D.  Ad- 
dreee.  The  Formation  and  Excellence  of  the  Pemaie  Character,  by  Jod  Boteee.  D.  D.  Lee^ 
tmre  II.  The  Duties  of  Examining  CommiUeea,  by  Ptof.  E.  D.  Sanborn.  Lecture  III.  The  Per^ 
feet  Teacher^  by  Denieon  Olmetead,  L.  L.  D.  Lecture  IV.  Physiology,  by  Edward  Jarvie,  M.  D. 
Z^eeture  V.  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  by  F.  A.  Adam9.  Lecture  VI.  County  Teachers'  Institutes, 
bj  Safem  Totma.  Lecture  VII.  Geogrsphy,  by  WiOiam  B.  f\iu€e.  Lecture  VIII.  Vocal  Mur 
mc  in  Common  Schools,  by  A.  N.  Johneon.    Lecture  IX.  History,  by  George  S.  BiUard. 

Vol  XVII,  for  184l{.— Journal  of  Proceedings.  List  of  Officers.  Annual  Report.  Lee^ 
tme  I.  Home  Preparation  for  School,  by  Jaeon  wktiman.  Lecture  U.  The  Influence  of  Moral 
upon  Intellectual  improvement,  by  B.  B.  Booker.  Lecture  HI.  The  Essentials  of  a  Common 
School  Education,  and  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  their  Attainment,  bv  Rttfue  Putmm, 
Ijecture  IV.  The  Education  of  the  Faculties,  and  the  Proper  Employment  or  Toung  Chirdrni, 
by  aanutel  J.  May.  Lecture  V.  The  Obligation  of  Tbwns  to  Elevate  the  Character  of  our  Com- 
mon Schools,  by  Uuher  B.  Lincoln.  Lecture  VI.  Importance  of  Cultivating  Tute  In  Early 
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Village  School-house  at  Centra  Mill, Ut 

Washington  Village, »♦ 

Female  Seminary  of  Mr.  Kingsbury,  FtavtdMoe^ UJ 

Chiboo's  Furnace,         -_--_-----_-.      -Ml 

Bnshneil's     •• «• 

Apparatns  for  District  Schools, JS 

'•  Grammar  Schooh,      ---- --"?5 

High  Schools,  lie. » 

Hints  letpecting  blaekhoatds,    -. JN 

Library—List  of  Books  on  Edocatioo,  IS 

.     •*,      -  **      eTBefciMe^ Jj 

Rnl«fortbeCaieeadPnsavTationof8ehool-he«s«, W 

Dedicatory  EMffcisss, 4tt 

AddressofO.  B.  Eineraon,      ------------UJ 

**  Gideon  P.  Thayer, 4I» 

President  Wayiand, -     fl 

Bev.  Mr.  Osgood. 414 

"  Preeident  ETerott, ^-'S 

Beroarks  en  Librarios  in  Bhode  Island, ^-'fi 

History  and  Cktakvue  of  PawcatackLibruyAaoeialieii,    -     , S 

fleneimlIadezloVols.L,n.aadm.,       - Mi 

2.    Books  op  Ripbibitck. 

A  list  of  Dictionaries,  Encyclopedias,  and  similar  woiks,  for  referenoe  by  tke  tescbir, 

and  consultation  in  the  school-room  or  Ubiaiy,  is  given  on  page  45. 

3 — 4.  Catilogub  op  Books  pob  Jutbhilb  and  Adult  Rbadino. 
Committees  will  be  aided  in  selecting  books  for  District,  Town,  and  CiicuktiBg 
Libraries,  by  consulting  the  Catalogne  of  tbe  Pawcataok  Library,  on  page  48^-648. 
Although  the  author  of  this  treatise  is  responsible  generally  for  this  selection,  which 
was  mnde  for  a  village  library,  and  for  all  classes  of  readers,  yet  there  are  sevenl 
Tolumes  in  the  caUlogue  which  were  the  donations  of  individuals,  and  othexs  which  weie 
purchased  because  boond  up  with  sets,  the  mass  of  which  were  unexceptionable.  For  a 
9ohooi  Library,  many  of  these  volumes  would  be  deemed  unsuitaUe. 
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Rules  for  the  Cake  and  Preservation  of  School-Houses. 

The  following  provisions  are  included  among  the  Regulations  for  the 
Government  of  Teachers  and  Pupils  of  Public  Schools,  adopted  by  School 
Committees  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Rhode  Island: 

For  Ttackeni 
There  shall  be  a  recess  of  at  least  fiAeen  minutes  in  the  middle  of  everj 
half  dar ;  bdt  the  primary  schools  may  have  a  recess  often  minutes  every  hour: 
at  the  aiscredoD-of  the  teacher. 

It  shall  be  the  daty  of  teachers  to  see  that  fires  are  made,  in  cold  weather,  in 
their  respective  school-rooms,  at  a  seasonable  hour  to  render  them  warm  and 
comfortable  by  school  time ;  to  take  care  that  their  rooms  are  properly  swept 
and  dusted ;  and  that  a  due  regard  to  neatness  and  order  is  observed,  both  m 
and  around  the  school-house. 

As  pure  air  of  a  proper  temperature  is  indispensable  to  health  and  comfort, 
teachers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  ginng  attennon  to  these  things.  If  the  room 
has  no  ventilator,  the  doors  and  windows  should  be  opened  before  and  aAer 
school,  to  permit  a  free  and  healthfal  circulation  of  air;  and  the  temperature 
should  be  regulated  by  a  thermometer  suspended,  five  or  six  feet  from  the  floor, 
in  such  a  position  as  to  indicate  as  near  as  possible  the  average  temperature, 
and  should  be  kept  about  €5  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  teachers  snail  take  care  that  the  school-bouses,  tables,  desks,  and  appa- 
ratus in  the  same,  and  all  the  public  property  entrusted  to  their  charge,  be  not 
cut.  scratched,  marked,  or  injured  ana  defaced  in  any  manner  whatever.  And 
it  snail  be  the*6uty  of  the  teachers  to  give  prompt  notice  to  one  or  more  of  the 
tnistees,  of  any  repairs  that  may  be  needed. 

Every  pupil  who  shall,  acmdentaUy  or  othenoise^  injure  any  school  property, 
whether  fences,  gates,  trees  or  shrubs,  or  any  building  or  any  part  thereof;  or 
break  any  window  glass,  or  injure  or  destroy  any  insirument,  apparatus  or  fur- 
niture belonging  to  the  school,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  all  damages. 

Every  pupil  who  shall  any  where,  on  or  around  the  school  premises,  use  or 
write  any  profane  or  unchaste  language,  or  shall  draw  any  obscene  pictures  or 
representations,  or  cut,  mark,  or  otherwise  inicTitfonaUy  deface  any  school  fur- 
niture or  buildings,  or  any  property  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  school  estate, 
shall  be  punished  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  offence,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  the  action  of  the  civil  law. 

No  scholar  of  either  sex  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  part  of  the  yard  or 
buildings  appropriated  to  the  other,  without  the  teacher's  permission. 

Smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  in  the  school-house  or  upon  the  school  prem- 
ises, are  strictly  prohibited. 

Tlie  scholars  shall  pass  through  the  streets  on  their  way  to  and  from  school 
in  an  orderly  and  becoming  manner;  shall  clean  the  mud  and  dirt  from  their 
feet  on  entering  the  school-room :  and  take  their  seats  in  a  quiet  and  respectful 
manner,  as  soon  as  convenient  afVer  the  first  bell  rings ;  and  shall  take  proper 
care  that  their  books,  desks,  and  the  floor  around  them,  are  kept  clean  and  ill 
good  order. 

It  is  expected  that  all  the  scholars  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  public  schools, 
will  give  proper  attention  to  the  deanliness  of  their  persons,  and  the  nearness 
and  decency  of  their  clothes — ^not  only  for  the  moral  effect  of  the  habit  of  neat- 
ness and  order,  but  that  the  pupils  may  be  at  all  times  prepared,  both  in  con- 
duct and  external  appearance— to  receive  their  friends  and  visitors  in  a  respect- 
able manner;  and  to  render  the  school-room  pleasant,  comfortable  and  happy 
lor  teachers  and  scholars. 

In  the  "  RegtdaHans  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of  Promdence,^ 
it  is  made  the  duty  "  of  the  principal  teacher  in  each  school-house,  for  the 
compensation  allowed  by  the  Committee,  to  employ  some  suitable  person 
to  make  the  fires  in  the  same  when  necessary,  and  to  see  that  this  import- 
ant work  is  properly  and  economically  done ;"  also  "  for  the  compensatbn 
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allowed,  to  employ  some  suitable  person  to  sweep  the  room  and  its  eotrias 
daily,  and  dust  the  blinds,  seats,  desks,  and  other  furniture  in  the  same, 
and  to  clean  the  same  once  a  quarter,  and  to  see  that  this  work  is  neatly 
and  properly  done." 

The  teachers  must  also  "  take  care  that  the  school-houses,  the  appan- 
tus  in  the  same,  and  all  the  public  property  entrusted  to  their  charge,  be 
not  defaced,  or  otherwise  injured  by  the  scholars,  and  to  give  prompt 
notice  to  the  Superintendant  of  any  repairs  and  supplies  that  may  be 
needed." 

Practical  Suooebtions  respecting  Ventilation,  Fires,  Sweep- 
ing AND  Dusting. 
The  following  suggestions  are  taken  from  the  Mamtal  cffht  Sydem  of 
Discipline  and  Insiruaion  for  the  Sch(H>U  of  the  JhOdie  School  iSocidy  ef 
New  York: 

TKlfTlLATIOII. 

Strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  all  the  means  provided  for  temperataicand 
ventilation.  Daring  the  season  of  fires,  the  thermometer  should  be  watcbed,^ 
and  the  ventilating  noes,  windows,  doors,  and  stoves,  should  be  constantly  at- 
tended to, — and  every  precaution  taken,  to  give  as  pure  an  atmosphere  to  the 
school-room,  as  circumstances  will  allow.  This  is  not  only  necessary,  for  a 
proper  and  free  exercise  of  the  physical  powers, — ^but  it  will  be  found  greatly  tt> 
mfluence  every  mental  exercise;  for,  both  will  partake  of  either  languor,  or 
vigor,  according  as  veutilation  is  neglected,  or  duly  attended  to.  In  wann 
weather,  the  upper  sashes  should  be  down  during  school  hours,  and  allowed  to 
remain  open  about  four  inches  during  the  night,— except,  that  on  occasion  of  a 
storm,  the  windows  against  which  it  beats,  may  be  closed.  In  winter,  except- 
ing when  the  weather  is  exceedingly  cold  and  piercing,  it  may  be  of  advantajge 
to  have  two  or  more  of  the  upper  sashes  down  about  an  inch  during  the  njdit; 
but  these  as  well  as  the  doons  should  be  closed  before  kindline  the  fires.  Two 
or  more  of  the  upper  sashes  should  be  drawn  down  at  the  end  of  the  first  half 
hour  after  opening  school,— and  again,  for  a  short  linoe  at  each  successive  half 
hour, — and  whenever  the  thermometer  rises  to  70  degrees.  At  all  seasons,  the 
windows  and  doors  should  be  thrown  wide  open  for  a  few  minutes  during  etch 
recess,  while  the  scholars  are  in  the  yard.  The  teacher  should  be  careful  to 
require  all  the  scholars  to  go  out,  except  such  as  may  reasonably  be  excused  oi 
account  of  infirmity  or  sickness ;  and  even  these  should  be  required  to  change 
their  places,  and  to  exercise  themselves  by  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  school-roooL 
At  all  seasons,  at  the  close  of  school,  all  the  doors  and  windows  should  be 
opened  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  that  a  pure  atmosphere  may  be  admitted 
and  retained  during  the  noon-time  recess,  or  at  night.  A  thermomeirical  diaiy 
must  be  kept  during  the  winter  season,  and  the  temperamre  of  the  room  aotea 
at  the  openmg,  middle,  and  close,  of  each  daily  session.  Further  directions  on 
this  point  are  given  in  the  instructions  for  making  fires.  The  window-blinds 
and  curtains  are  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  sunshine,  or  observa- 
tion from  without  They  snould,  therefore,  be  so  managed,  as  only  to  exclude 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  kept  open  or  shut  accordingly.  When  required 
as  a  screen  rrom  observation,  they  should  extend  no  farther  than  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  Attention  to  these  rules  will  five  an  air  of  cheerfulness  within, 
so  congenial  to  the  young.  It  is  important  tnat  this  fact  be  impressed  on  ail- 
that  air,  and  light,  are  grand  essentials  in  a  school-room:  let  the  first  be  fieelr 
admitted,  and  the  second  never  causelessly  excluded. 

naaa. 
The  ashes  should  be  taken  from  the  stoves  in  the  morning  only,  leaving  t 
laver  of  one  inch  in  depth :  then  to  proceed  to  build  with  the  materials  after  the 
following  manner:  Place  one  large  stick  on  each  side;  in  the  space  betweea 
them,  place  the  kindling  wood;  and  above  ii,  the  small  wood,  somewhat  cross* 
wise ;  then,  set  fire  to  the  kindling,  and  close  the  stove  door.    See  that  the 
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draught  is  cleared  of  ashes,  or  other  obstractioDs;  and  that  the  dampers  are 
properly  adjusted*,  (these  are  generally  so  arranged  as  to  open  the  draught 
when  toe  handle  is  parallel  with  the  pipe).  If  the  materials  have  been  laid  ac- 
cording tc  the  foregoing  directions,  the  combastion  will  be  free.  Sbdtild  the 
temperature  of  the  room  be  as  low  as  4(P,  fill  the  stove  with  wood.  Under  or- 
dinary circnmstancest  in  thirty-five  minutes  the  temperature  will  be  raised  to 
60  degrees, — at  which  point  it  should  certainly  be,  at  tne  time  of  opening  school ; 
when  the  stove  may  be  supplied  with  one  or  two  large  sticks,  i^  t  all  times,  be- 
fore supplying  wood,  draw  forward  the  brands  and  coals  with  the  fire-hook.  If 
there  should  be  too  much  fire,  open  the  stove  door,  and  if  necessary,  turn  the 
damper,— or,  what  may  be  better  for  economy,  eflfectually  close  the  draft  at  the 
stove  door  with  ashes.  By  attention  to  all  these  directions,*  the'  temperature 
may  be  maintained,  the  wood  entirely  consumed,  and  the  thermometer  stand  at 
60  degrees,  at  the  close  of  the  school ;  which  is  desirable  in  cold  weather,  so  as 
not  to  subject  the  pupils  to  too  sudden  a  change  of  temperature  on  going  into 
the  open  air.  The  evaporating  pan  should  be  kept  clean^  and  filled  with  water 
when  in  use.  In  damp  rooms  it  is  not  needed,— nor  in  damp  weather : — but  it 
should  be  emptied,  and  wiped  dry,  before  it  is  set  aside. 

DUSTING  AND   SWEEPING. 

For  a  laige  room,  or  one  department  of  a  Public  School  building,  six  brgoms 
will  be  found  snfilcient  to  be  in  use.  When  half  worn,  they  will  serve  for 
sweeping  the  yard;  and  when  well  worn  down  in  that  service,  will  still  be  use- 
ftil  for  scrubbing,  with  water  or  sand;  and,  if  properly  used  by  the  sweepers, 
will  be  evenly  worn  to  the  last.  Before  sweeping,  pull  down  the  upper  sashes, 
and  raise  the  under  ones.  Let  the  sweepers*  be  arranged,  one  to  each  passage 
between  the  desks, — and,  beginning  at  the  windward  side,  sweep  the  dirt  before 
them,  till  it  is  carried  forwaM  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  The  broom 
should  rest  square  on  the  floor,  and,  with  the  motion  used  in  raking  hay,  should 
be  drawn  towards  the  sweeper,  without  flirting  it  outwards,  or  upwartfs,  which 
raises  unnecessary  dust,  and  wears  the  broom  irregularly.  The  dirt,  when 
taken  up,  should  be  carried  into  the  middie  of  tJu  street.  The  dusting  is  to  be 
done  in  the  same  regular  manner,  allowing  a  suitable  interval  after  sweeping. 
If  at  noon,  dusting  should  be  done  shortly  before  school  time;  if  at  night,  dust 
the  next  morning.  In  out-door  sweeping,  the  same  rule  is  to  be  followed— the 
sweepers  going  in  ranks,  and  sweeping  trom  the  windward.  Let  the  scrubbing 
be  done  by  a  similar  method.  When  once  acquainted  with  these  methodical 
plans,  the  cleaners  will  do  the  work,  not  only  more  eflfectually,  but  with  more~ 
satisfaction  and  ease  to  themselves — and  being  a  part  of  domestic  economy,  it 
will  be,  so  far,  an  advantage  to  understand  how  to  do  it  well. 

Although  not  strictly  within  the  design  of  this  work,  but  as  closely  con- 
nected with  habits  of  neatness  and  order,  we  insert  from  the  Metnual  quo- 
ted above,  the  following  directions  for  delivering,  holding,  and  returning 
a  book. 

The  Manual  is  soon  to  be  enlarged,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  every 
teacher's  library,  although  it  has  special  reference  to  the  organization  and 
system  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society. 

'  FIrom  a  retnm  recently  made  out  reapeetinf  the  qnantlty  and  cost  of  fliel  oaed  fn  the  dif- 
ferent aeboola  of  the  Public  School  Societj.  it  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  wood  for  a  house 
like  No.  17,  (plans  and  description  of  which  may  be  seen  on  p.  100,)  having  13  stoves,  including 
cartage,  sawing,  carrying  in  and  piling,  is  9160.  The  lowest  cost  is  $Mh  Kod  the  highest,  taOO. 
In  a  Primary  house,  (lllce  that  described  on  page  103,)  having  four  stoves,  the  average  cost  Is  S33 ; 
the  highefit  being  940,  and  the  lowest  #26.  The  difference  in  the  cost  Is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  diflterenee  in  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  Are  by  the  teacher. 

With  a  view  of  correcting  the  evil,  the  committee  having  charge  of  this  bosineBs  bare  pre- 
pared a  table  which  ezhibiu  at  one  view  the  quantity  of  wood  furnished  to  each  school,  so  as 
to  enable  every  teacher  to  compare  himself  with  every  other  in  this  particular. 

Hie  cost  of  heating  a  Primary  building  of  the  same  size,  by  wood  in  a  furnace,  is  tTS,  and  vi 
Ward  school  buUdhw,  of  the  same  size  as  No.  17,  by  coal  In  a  Aimace,  Is  $m. 
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Book  Maitual. 
2.  3. 


The  pupil  should  stand  erect, — his  hi^elsiiear  together, — loestDni- 
ed  out, — and  his  eyes  directed  to  the  face  of  the  person  speaking  to 
him. 

Figure  one  represents  the  Book  Monitor  with  a  pile  of  books 
across  his  left  arm,  with  the  backs  from  him,  and  with  the  top  of  the 
page  to  the  right  hand. 

Figure  two  represents  the  Book  Monitor,  with  the  right  hwKl 
hands  the  book  to  the  Pupil,  who  receives  it  in  his  right  hand,  with 
the  back  of  the  book  to  the  left ;  and  then  passes  it  into  the  left  hand, 
where  it  is  held  with  the  back  upwards,  and  with  the  thumb  ex- 
tended at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  edge  of  the  book, 
(as  in  figure  2,)  until  a  further  order  is  given. 
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Figure  three — ^Wheo  the  page  is  given  out,  the  book  is  turned 
by  the  thumb  on  the  side ;  and,  while  held  with  both  hands,  is  turned 
with  the  back  downwards,  with  the  thumbs  meeting  across  the  leaves, 
at  a  point  judged  to  be  nearest  the  place  to  be  found.  On  opening 
the  book,  the  left  hand  slides  down  to  the  bottom,  and  thence  to  the 
middle,  where  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  made  to  press  on  the 
two  opposite  pages.  If  the  Pupil  should  have  thus  lit  upon  the  page 
sought  for,  he  lets  fall  the  right  hand  by  the  side,  and  his  position  is 
that  of  Fig.  3. 

FrouRB  FOUR — But,  if  he  has  opened  short  of  the  page  required, 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is  to  be  placed  near  the  upper  corner  of 
the  page,  as  seen  in  Fig.  4 ;  while  the  forefinger  lifts  the  leaves  to 
bring  into  view  the  number  of  the  page.  If  he  finds  that  he  has  not 
raised  enough,  the  forefinger  and  thumb  hold  those  already  raised, 
while  the  second  finger  lifts  the  leaves,  and  brings  them  within  the 
grasp  of  the  thumb  and  finger.  When  the  page  required  is  found,  all 
me  fingers  are  to  be  passed  under  the  leaves,  and  the  whole  turned  at 
once.  Should  the  Pupil,  on  the  contrary,  have  opened  too  far,  and 
be  obliged  to  turn  back,  he  places  the  right  thumb,  in  like  manner, 
on  the  left-hand  page,  and  the  leaves  are  lifted  as  before  described. 

Figure  five — Should  the  book  be  old,  or  so  large  as  to  be  weari- 
some to  hold,  the  right  hand  may  sustain  the  lefl,  as  seen  in  Fig.  5, 

Figure  six  and  seven — While  reading,  as  the  eye  rises  to  the  top 
of  the  right-liand  page,  the  right  hand  is  brought  to  the  position  seen 
in  Fig.  4 ;  and,  with  the  forefinger  under  the  leaf,  the  hand  is  slid 
down  to  the  lower  comer,  and  retained  there  during  the  reading  of 
this  page,  as  seen  in  Fig.  6.  This  also  is  the  position  in  which  the 
book  is  to  be  held  when  about  to  be  closed  ;  in  doing  which,  the  left 
hand,  being  carried  up  to  the  side,  supports  the  book  firmly  and  un- 
moved, while  the  right  hand  turns  the  part  it  supports  over  on  the  left 
thumb,  as  seen  in  Fig.  7.  The  thumb  will  then  be  drawn  out  from 
between  the  leaves,  and  placed  on  the  cover ;  when  the  right  hand 
will  fall  by  the  side,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2. 

Figure  eight — But,  if  the  reading  has  ended,  the  right  hand  re- 
tains the  book,  and  the  left  hand  falls  by  the  side,  as  seen  in  Fig.  8. 
The  book  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  be  handed  to  the  Book  Monitor ; 
who  receives  it  in  his  right  hand,  and  places  it  on  his  left  arm,  with 
the  back  towards  his  body.  The  books  are  now  in  the  most  suitable 
situation  for  being  passed  to  the  shelves  or  drawers,  where,  without 
being  crowded,  they  should  be  placed  with  uniformity  and  care. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark^  that  however  trivial 
these  minute  directions  may  appear  to  some  minds,  it  will  be  found 
on  experience,  that  books  thus  treated,  may  be  made  to  last  double 
the  time  that  they  will  do,  under  the  usual  management  in  schools. 
Nor  is  the  attainment  of  a  correct  and  graceful  mode  of  handling  a 
book,  the  only  benefit  received  by  the  pupil.  The  use  of  this  maa" 
ual  is  calculated  to  beget  a  love  of  order  and  propriety ^  and  disposes 
him  more  readily  to  adopt  the  habit  generally,  of  doing  things  in  a 
methodical  and  systematic  manner. 
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Regulations  of  Chaunct-Hall  School,  Boston. 

The  following  Reg;uIatJonB  of  one  of  the  beat  conducted  Private  Scboob 
ibr  Boye  in  New  England,  will  furnish  useful  hints  to  teachers  in  framing 
regulations  for  their  own  schools,  especially  in  reference  to  the  good  6e- 
hcmor  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  care  of  the  school-room,  fumitore,  dbc 

REQUISITION. 

Boys  are  required  to  be  ponctaal  at  school. 

To  scrape  their  feet  on  the  scraper,  and  to  wipe  them  on  evezy  mat  they  pass 
over  on  their  way  to  the  hall. 

To  hang  their  hats,  caps,  coats,  &c.,  on  the  hooks  appropriated  to  them  le- 
spectively,  by  loops  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

To  bow  gracefully  and  respectfully  on  entering  and  leaving  the  hall,  and  any 
recitation  room  when  a  teacher  is  present. 

To  take  iheir  places  on  entering  the  hall. 

To  make  no  unnecessary  noise  within  the  walls  of  the  building,  at  any  time 
ofnightorday. 

To  keep  their  persons,  clothes,  and  shoes  clean. 

To  carry  and  bring  their  books  for  study,  in  a  satchel. 

To  quit  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  maimer,  im- 
mediately  after  dismissal. 

To  bring  notes  for  absence,  dated,  and  signed  by  persons  authorized  to  do  so, 
and  stating  the  dnration  of  the  absence ;  also,  notes  for  tardiness,  and  for  occa- 
sions when  pupils  are  wanted  at  home  before  the  regular  hour  of  dismissal 

To  study  lessons  at  home,  except  when  inconvenient  to  the  family— in  sack 
eases  to  bring  a  certificate  of  the  lacl  in  writing. 

To  present  a  pen  by  the  feather  end;  a  knife,  by  its  handle;  a  book,  therigfat 
side  upward  to  be  read  by  the  person  receiving  it. 

To  DOW  on  presenting  or  receiving  any  thing. 

To  stand  while  speaking  to  a  teacher. 

To  keep  all  books  clean,  and  the  contents  of  desks  neatly  arranged. 

To  deposite  in  desks  all  books  (except  writing  books,)  slates,  pencils,  rakHi 
&c.,  before  dismissal. 

To  give  notice  through  the  school  Post  Office,  of  all  books,  slates,  Ace, 
missing. 

To  pick  up  hats,  caps,  coats,  pens,  slips,  books,  &c.,  found  on  the  floor,  and 
pat  them  in  their  appropriate  places. 

To  replace  lost  keys,  books,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  school,  and  make  good  all 
damage  done  by  them. 

To  write  all  requests  on  their  slates,  and  wait  nntil  called. 

To  close  desks  and  fasten  them  before  quitting  school  for  the  session. 

To  raise  the  hand  as  a  request  to  speak  across  the  hall  or  any  recitatioB 
foom 

To  show  two  fingers  when  a  pen  is  wanted. 

To  put  all  refuse  paper,  stumps  of  pens,  dec,  in  the  dnst  box. 

To  be  accountable  for  the  condition  of  the  floor  nearest  their  own  seats. 

To  fill  all  vacant  time  with  ciphering,  as  a  general  occupation ;  and  to  givf 
notice  to  the  teacher,  before  dismissal,  in  case  of  omitting  the  exereise  wholly 
on  any  day. 

To  be  particularly  vigilant,  when  no  teacher  is  in  the  hall. 

To  promote  as  far  as  possible,  the  happiness,  comfort,  and  improveme&t  d 
others. 

To  folhw  every  class-mate  while  reading,  and  correct  all  errors  discovcied 
in  pronunciation,  emphasis,  or  inflection. 

To  point  the  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand,  at  each  letter  or  fieure  of  the  slip  oi 
ODpy,  while  writing,  and  the  feather  of  the  pen  towards  the  right  shoulder. 

To  keep  the  writing  book  square  in  front. 

To  rest  the  body  on  the  left  arm,  while  spelling,  and  keep  the  eye  diroeted 
lowanls  their  own  slates. 

To  sit  erectly  against  the  back  of  the  chairs,  during  the  singing  lessons,  vd 
to  direct  iheir  attention  to  the  instructor. 
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Tmnsferrets  to  show  reports  finished  as  early  in  the  week  as  3  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  P.  M. 

PROHIBITIONS. 

Boys  are  forbidden  to  bay  or  sell,  borrow  or  lend,  give,  take,  or  exchange, 
any  thing,  except  fruit  or  otner  eatables,  wiihoat  the  teacher's  permission. 

To  read  any  t>ook  in  school  except  snch  as  contain  the  reading  lesson  of  his 
class. 

To  have  in  his  possession  at  school  any  book  without  the  teacher's  knowledge. 

To  throw  pens,  paper,  or  any  thing  whatever  on  the  floor,  or  out  at  a  window 
or  door. 

To  go  out  to  play  with  his  class  when  he  has  had  a  deviation. 

To  spit  on  the  floor. 

To  climb  on  any  fence,  railing,  ladder,  dec,  about  the  school-house. 

To  scrawl  on,  blot,  or  mark  slips. 
^  To  mark,  cut,  scratch,  chalk,  or  otherwise  disfigure,  injure,  or  defile,  any  por- 
tion of  the  building  or  any  thing  connected  with  it 

To  take  out  an  mkstand,  meddle  with  the  contents  of  another's  d^k,  or  un- 
necessarily open  or  shut  his  own. 

To  write  without  using  a  card  and  wiper. 

To  quit  school  without  having  finished  his  copy. 

To  u.se  a  knife,  except  on  the  conditions  prescribed. 

To  remove  class  lists  from  their  depositories. 

To  meddle  with  ink  unnecessarily. 

To  study  home  lessons  in  school  hours. 

To  leave  the  hall  at  any  time  without  leave. 

To  pass  noisily,  or  upon  the  run,  from  one  room  to  another,  or  through  the 
entries. 

To  visit  the  office,  flunace  toom,  or  any  closet  or  teacher's  room,  except  in 
dass,  without  a  written  permit. 

To  play  at  pmo  ffow  any  where,  or  any  eame  within  the  building. 

To  play  in  the  play-ground  before  school. 

To  leave  whitiRngs  or  other  rubbish  in  the  play-ground,  on  the  side-walk,  or 
BTDond  the  building. 

To  go  out  of  the  play-ground  in  school  hours. 

To  carry  out  his  pen  on  his  ear. 

To  use  any  profane  or  indelicate  language. 

To  nick-name  any  person. 

To  press  his  knees,  in  sitting,  against  a  form. 

To  leave  his  seat  for  any  purpcxse,  but  to  receive  class  instruction. 

To  ^o  home,  when  deflcicpt,  without  having  answered  to  his  name. 

To  indidge  in  eating  or  drinking  in  school. 

To  go  out  in  class,  after  having  been  out  singly ;  or  going  out  singly,  to  b'nger 
below  to  play. 

To  waste  school  hours  by  unnecessary  talking,  laughing,  playing,  idling, 
standing  up,  taming  round,  teazing,  or  otherwise  calling  on*  the  attention  of 
another  boy. 

To  throw  stones,  snow-balls,  or  other  missiles  about  the  neighborhood  of  the 
school. 

To  bring  bats,  kockeff  sticks,  bows  and  arrows,  or  other  dangerous  play -things 
to  school. 

To  visit  a  privy  in  company  with  any  one. 

To  strike,  kick,  push,  or  otherwise  annoy  his  associates  or  others. 

In  fine,  to  do  any  thing  that  the  law  of  love  forbids^-that  law  which  reqnires 
us  To  do  to  others  as  we  would  think  it  right  that  they  should  do  to  us. 

These  regulations  are  not  stated  according  to  their  relative  importance,  bat 
as  the^  have  been  adopted  or  called  to  mind.  They  are  intended  to  meet  gen- 
eral circumstances,  but  may  be  waived  in  cases  of  necessity,  by  special  peimis- 
sioD,  obtained  in  the  prescnbed  mode. 

In  a  Lecture  on  Courtesy,  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Inetniction  at  Boston,  in  August,  1840,  Mr.  Thayer,  the  Principal  of  the 
Chauiicy  Hall  School,  introduced  the  above  reguhit'ons  as  the  topioa  of 
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hk  discourse.  We  extract  portions  of  this  admirable  lecture,  which  may 
be  found  entire  in  the  annual  volume  of  the  American  Institute,  pubiished 
in  1842,  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal,  VoL  II,  far 
1840. 

Scraping  the  feet  at  tke  door,  and  miffing  tkem  on  tks  mats.  This  should  be  insisted 
on  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  items  in  the  code  of  cleanliness.  It  is  not  only 
indispensable  to  the  decent  appearance  of  a  school  room,  bat,  if  neglected,  a 
large  quantity  of  soil  is  carried  in  on  the  feet,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
is  ground  to  powder,  and  a  liberal  portion  inhaled  at  the  nostrils,  and  otherwise 
deposited  in  the  system,  to  its  serious  detriment.  Besides,  if  the  habit  of  neg- 
lecting this  at  school  is  indulged,  it  is  practiced  elsewhere ;  and  the  child,  en- 
tering whatever  place  he  may,  soop,  store,  kitchen,  or  drawing  room,  carries 
along  with  him  his  usual  complement  of  mud  and  dirt ;  and  the  unscraped  and 
unwiped  feet  are  welcome  nowheje,  among  persons  a  single  grade  above  the 
quadruped  race. 

I  may  be  told,  it  is  a  matter  little  attended  to  by  manv  adult  persons  of  both 
sexes.    To  which  I  would  reply,  in  the  language  of  Polonius, 

"  T  is  true— 'I  is  pity ; 

And  pity  'tie— H is  true/* 

But  this,  instead  of  being  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  non-observance  of  the 
wholesome  rule  io  our  schools,  only  points  more  emphalicallv  to  the  duty  of 
teachers  in  relation  to  it;  for  when,  unless  during  the  school-days,  are  such 
habits  to  be  corrected,  and  belter  ones  established  1 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  rules  like  this  into  execution, 
even  among  children  of  double  the  age  of  those  that  form  the  schools  of  some 
who  hear  me;  and  do  not  forget  how  much  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
tender  age,  and  consequently  greater  thoughtlessness,  of  most  of  the  pupils  of  the 
sdiools  usually  taught  by  females;  but  still,  much  may  be  done  by  proclaiminff 
the  rule,  and  placing  at  the  school  entrance  one  of  the  elder  scholars,  to  remind 
the  others  of  it,  and  see  thai  it  is  observed,  until  the  cleanly  habit  be  established. 

In  the  school  above  alluded  to,  the  rule  has  grown  into  so  general  observance, 
that  the  discovery  of  mud  on  the  stairs  or  entry  leads  immediately  to  ihe  inqoiiy, 
whether  any  stranger  has  been  in.  For,  though  few  carry  the  habit  with  them, 
all  are  so  trained  by  daily  drilLng^  that  it  soon  becomes  as  difficult  to  negkd  it, 
as  it  was  at  first  to  regard  it 

Hanging  up  on  tike  hooks^  caps^  outer  garments,  <f^.,  by  loops.  It  is  not  eveiy 
schoorthat  is  provided  with  hooks  or  pegs  for  children's  caps,  garments,  dec. 
All,  however,  should  be  so  provided  with  as  much  certainty  as  seats  are  fu^ 
nished  to  sit  upon.  It  not  only  encourages  the  parents  to  send  the  children  ia 
comfortable  trim,  but  induces  the  children  to  take  better  care  of  their  things, 
especially  if  a  particular  houk  or  peg  be  assigned  to  each  individual  pupil.  It 
is  one  step  in  the  system  of  c/rder,  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  those  des- 
tined to  live  among  fellow-men.  If  dependent  on  the  attention  of  mothers  at 
home,  I  am  aware  that  many  children  would  oflen  be  destitute  of  the  loom 
spoken  of;  but  the  children  themselves  could  suppi]^  these,  under  the  teachers 
supervision ;  for  I  understand  the  use  of  ihe  needle  is  taught,  in  many  schools, 
to  the  younger  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  has  been  found  a  very  satisfactory 
mode  of  filling  up  time,  which,  among  the  junior  classes,  would  otherwise  w 
devoted  to  idleness. 

The  next  in  order  is,  on  keeping  clean  the  person,  clothes,  and  shoes.  This, 
I  am  aware,  must  cost  the  teacher  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  enforce;  for  if  seat 
from  home  in  a  clean  condition,  the  chances  arc  more  than  two  to  one,  that,  on 
reaching  school,  a  new  ablution  will  be  necessary.  And  in  how  many  families 
this  business  of  ablution  is  rarely  attended  to  at  all,  with  any  fidelity ;  and  as 
to  clean  clothes  and  shoes,  if  insisted  on,  the  answer  might  be  in  some  such 
pleasant  and  laconic  language  as  this :  "  He  ought  to  be  thankful  that  he  can 
get  any  clothes,  without  all  this  fuss,  as  if  he  were  dressin?  for  a  wedding  or  a 
coronation !"  Still,  the  rule  is  a  good  one,  and  should  be  enforced,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. Water  can  at  least  be  had ;  and  if  a  child  seems  a  stranger  to  its  ap- 
plication, one  or  two  of  the  elder  scholars  should  be  sent  out,  as  is  the  praedoB 
in  some  European  schools,  to  introduce  it  to  him,  and  aid  him  in  using  it  And 
If  you  can  arouse  him  to  feel  some  pride  in  keeping  his  dress  and  person  deai^ 
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and  Us  shoes  well  polished,  or  at  least,  in  keeping  them  free  ofmud^  yon  teach 
him  a  lesson  of  self-respect,  that  may  prove  his  temporal  salvation,  and  bring 
him  to  be,  when  oat  of  school,  instead  of  the  squaiia  vagrant,  a  companion  ot 
pilferers  and  refugees  from  justice,  the  incipient  worthy  member  of  society,  and 
perhaps  a  benefactor  of  his  race.  It  is  amazing  to  reflect  how  very  slight  a 
circomstance  in  the  life  of  a  homan  being,  in  the  early  stages,  sometimes  casts 
him  on  that  tide,  which  leads  to  glory  or  to  infamy  I 

Some  one  of  note  has  said,  that  '^he  considers  cleanliness  as  next  to  godli* 
ness;"  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  one,  thoroughly  clean  m  the 
outward  man,  as  necessarily -possessing  a  clean  heart,  a  pure  spirit.  Whether 
it  may  be  adopted  as  a  rale  or  judgment  or  not,  need  not  now  be  decided.  The 
claims  of  cleanliness  are,  witnout  considering  the  deduction  as  infallible,  too 
commanding  to  be  resisted,  and  should  ever  be  maintained. 

The  fourth  relates  to  qtiittiog  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  on  being  dis- 
missed. This  is  desirable  for  the  safety  of  the  childwn ;  it  removes  them  to 
some  extent,  from  temptation,  and  aids  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  parents,  tnat  their  children  will  be  at  home  at  the  appointed  hour. 
It  is  a  practical  lesson  in  puncmality,  which,  as  the  voung  come  into  life,  wiU 
be  found  of  great  service  to  them.  It  may  be  rankec)  with  behavior,  and  con- 
sidered as  among  those  things  which  constitute  the  character  of  a  good  child. 
It  is  especially  oue  to  the  families  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  Do 
what  you  may  to  prevent  annoyance,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  large  school 
to  be  an  agreeable  neighbor  to  families  within  its  hearing.  They  are  subject 
to  its  petty  disturbances,  in  all  states  of  health  and  sickness,  in  trouble  and  in 
joy;  and  are  surely  entitled  to  the  relief  afforded  by  dismissal  9nd  sending  the 
children  to  their  homes.  Shouting,  screaming,  and  yelling,  should  be  prohibited, 
and  the  children  directed  to  go  away  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner.  Surely, 
every  principle  of  courtesy,  of  kindness,  and  good  neighborhood,  demands  it! 
and  should  not  demand  in  vain.  Who  has  not  waitea  with  the  operations  of 
some  of  the  senses  suspended,  for  the  periodical  abatement  of  an  intoleraUe 
nuisance,  tLndfeUy  in  due  time,  all  the  joy  of  the  anticipated  relief  7 

"  Every  boy  to  be  accountable  for  the  condition  of  the  floor  nearest  his  seat ;" 
that  is.  he  is  not  to  allow  any  thing,  whether  valuable  or  not,  to  lie  on  the  floor, 
and,  consequently,  every  thing  contemplated  in  the  preceding  rule,  as  far  as  any 
individuars  vicinity  is  concerned,  is  taken  care  01,  and  all  worthless  articles 
likewise  removed.  This  making  committee-men  of  all  the  pupils  must  have  a 
yery  good  eflfect  on  the  condition  of  the  school  room,  and  promote  that  neatness 
ana  order,  which  are  above  recommended. 

The  next  rule  reouires  the  pupils  to  be  particularly  quiet  and  diligent,  when 
the  teacher  is  callea  out  of  the  room.  This  I  regara  as  of  very  great  conse- 
qnence ;  for  it  involves  a  sentiment  of  magnanimity,  which  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  all  guardians  of  the  young  to  implant,  to  develop,  and  to  cherish.  Children 
often  mfringe  school  regulations,  and  much  is  to  be  overlooked  in  them,  espe- 
cially when  at  a  very  tender  age.  Their  little  minds  are  scarcely  able  to  eur 
tertain,  for  a  long  time  together,  the  influence  of  many  rules,  except  under  the 
excitement  of  great  hope  or  fear ;  and  when  the  teacher  is  present,  they  often 
unconsciously  offend,  and  should  be  judged  with  clemency;  but  when  left  as 
their  own  keepers,  they  should  be  early  made  to  understand  how  discourteous, 
how  dishonorable,  how  base,  it  is  to  transgress  the  laws  of  the  school.  Each 
should  vie  with  each  in  good  example,  and  thus  convince  the  instractor,  that 
confidence  reposed  in  them  can  never  be  abused. 

The  last  item,  under  the  head  of  Requisitions,  is  this :  "  To  promote,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  happiness,  comfort,  and  improvement,  of  others."  If  to  the  few 
exclnsiyely  moral  and  religious  obligations,  those  of  cmtrUsy  be  added,  this  re- 
quisition cannot  fail  of  being  observe.  I  say,  exclusively  or  stricily  moral,  be- 
cause the  notion  of  courtesy  hardly  enters  the  mind,  when  we  speak  of  mardl 
conduct;  and  yet,  in  nearly  all  the  minor  points,  ana  in  most  which  affect  the 
happiness  of  others,  in  our  ordinary  intercourse  with  them,  apart  from  the  trans- 
actions of  business,  it  is  eovrtesy  that  influences  us  most.  It  may  be  denomina* 
ted  the  benevolence  of  brhamor.  Aware  I  am  that  a  hypocrite  may  be  courteous; 
and  hypocrisy  in  a  child  Ls  inexpressibly  loathsome.  But  hypocrisy  is  not  a 
necessary  attendant  on  courtesy.  One  may  be  as  courteous  as  Lafayette,  and 
yet  as  pure  and  upright  as  Washington.    If,  then,  school-boys  are  kind-hearted 
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and  ftieDdljr  Co  their  mates,  and  eTince  it  towards  them  in  then  mannen^  t^ 
will,  by  their  example  as  well  as  by  their  words,  folfiU  the  injonction  of  the  mle. 

The  "  BxokUntum^*  are  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  requiaitumSf  and  seem  lo  be 
moch  the  same  in  substance,  although  thrown  into  a  negative  form  of  qwe^ 
The  first  is  in  these  words:  "  No  boy  to  throw  pens,  paper,  or  any  thing  what- 
ever, on  the  floor,  or  out  ai  a  window  or  door.''  This  refers  to  a  volmMmj  aet 
of  the  pupil,— the  mle  requiring  boys  to  pick  up  whatever  is  found  on  the  floor 
to  those  accidental  scatterings,  for  which  one  would  not  be  culpable.  The  pro- 
hibition is  founded  on  that  necessity  for  order  and  neatness,  which  most  ever  be 
maintained  in  a  well-conducted  institution,  to  whatever  object,  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, it  may  be  devoted.  *  And  this  is  urged  thus  repeatedly,  because  of  the  in- 
efiable  importance  oC first  s'ept.  Begin  bight,  should  be  the  motto  and  rallying 
word  of  every  nursery  and  every  school. 

SpiUing  on  tke  Jloor.  This  topic  I  would  willingly  avoid,  but  fidelity  to  my 
chaige  forbids  it.  The  yractiu,  disgusting  as  it  is,  is  to(^ prevalent  in  many  ot 
the  uunilies  that  furnish  pupils  for  your  schools,  to  be  overlooked,  or  winked 
out  of  sight ;  and  if  the  cnildren  could  carry  home  new  notions  in  legauA  to  it, 
I  am  sure  yon  would  have  furnished  a  good  lesson  to  their  parents. 

The  habits  of  laige  portions  of  societv  demand  a  reform.  It  is  fotile  to  ex- 
pect anv  general  ameodment  in  those  who  have  grown  old  in  given  pra«ttices; 
but  with  the  children,  those  whose  habits  are,  to  a  great  extent,  yet  unfoimed, 
much  may  be  done.  And  although  the  counteracting  influences  of  home  mili- 
tate against  your  wholesome  requisitions,  happy  is  it  for  us,  that  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  New  England  respect  for  teachers  still  remains,  to  give  authority  and 
weight  to  your  well-founded  and  reasonable  rules.  In  many,  if  not  in  most, 
families,  of  our  own  countrymen,  the  fact  that  the  '  school-ma'am'  said  so,  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  rule  promulgated  binding  on  the  parents ;  the  mother,  es- 
pecially, will  exert  her  authority  and  influence  on  the  teacher's  side ;  and  if  the 
teacher  possesses  the  qualities  of  judgment,  discretion,  a  proper  coosideratigQ 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  families  to  which  her  children  belong,  to  guide  her 
in  the  adoption  of  her  regulations,  she  will  be  able  to  exert  a  power  for  good, 
within  the  sphere  of  her  daily  duties,  which  will  continue  to  be  felt  and  aclmov- 
ledged,  long  after  she  shall  have  rendered  her  final  account. 

Markings  ctiUing^  scralching,  chalking ^  en  the  schod-lumK^  fence,  idoOs,  4^.,  an 
forbidden,  as  connected  with  much  that  is  low,  corrupting,  and  injurious  to  the 
propert^r  and  rights  of  others.  Thev  are  the  be^nnings  m  that  course  of  de- 
nasmg  follies  and  vices,  for  which  the  idle,  the  ignorant,  and  profane,  are  mont 
remarkable ;  the  first  steps  in  that  course  of  degradation  and  impurity,  by  whidi 
the  community  is  disgraced,  and  the  streams  of  social  intercoune  pcrflnted. 
You  mark  the  track  of  its  subjects  as  you  would  the  trail  of  a  savage  maraud 
ing  party,  by  its  foul  deeds  and  revolting  exploits;  as  yon  would  the  path  of  the 
boa  constrictor,  in  its  JU'Jiysli'me,  which  tells  that  man's  deadly  enemy  is  abroad. 
And  we  are  called  on,  by  every  consideration  of  duty,  to  our>;elves,  to  our  oS^ 
spring,  and  to  our  race,  to  arm  against  this  tremendous  evil,  this  spiritual  bohoi 
upas,  which  threatens  so  wide-spread  a  moral  death. 

We  cannot  escape  the  evidences  of  this,  which  assail  us  on  every  hand,  aome^ 
times  on  the  very  walls  of  our  school-houses  and  churches ;  but  especiallv  in 
places  removed  from  public  view,  where  the  mo»t  schocking  obscenity  of  lan- 
guage is  displayed,  to  poison  the  youthful  mind,  illustrated  by  emblems,  whicl^ 
in  the  words  ol  one  who  deeply  mourns  with  us  over  the  existence  of  this  mon- 
strous evil,  this  desolating  curse,  "  vfould  make  a  htaJUun  bluskr  These  fri^t* 
All  assaults  on  decency  demand  reform.  The  deep,  low  murmur  of  insnlted 
humanity  will,  I  doubt  not,  unless  this  evil  be  checked,  ascend  to  the  tribunal 
of  Eternal  Purity,  and  invoke  the  malediction  of  oar  Judge,  which  may  yet  be 
displayed  in  the  blasting  of  our  fair  land,  like  another  Sodom !  To  avert  so 
deplorable  a  catastrophe,  let  the  thousands  of  the  good  and  virtuous  in  yoot 
midst,  formed  into  one  indomitable  phalanx,  take  the  noble  stand  which  belongs 
to  them,  and  never  abandon  it,  till  the  enemy  be  forever  vanquished ;  forevei 
banished  from  the  now  polluted,  but  ever  to  be  cherished,  land  of  the  Pilgrims! 

By  these  practices,  the  mind  acquires  such  a  hankering  after,  and  morbid 
relish  for  mischief,  that  no  tree,  or  shrubbery,  or  flowers,  or  public  embellish- 
ments, or  exhibitions  of  art  or  taste,  however  beautiful  or  expensive,  are  sacred 
fkom  the  marring  or  destructive  touch.  A  sensibilitv  to  the  oeantifnl  needs  lo 
De  enitivated  among  usj  and  mav  easily  be  done  wiih  the  young,  if  a  propei 
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andT  sincere  ralue  be  placed  upon  it  by  ourselves,  and  the  children  see  that  oar 
admiration  is  a  reality.  It  exists  much  more  generally  in  continental  Europe. 
than  in  our  own  country.  There,  the  decorations  of  public  walks,  parks,  and 
eardens ;  the  galleries  of  the  arts,  and  the  magnificent  strnciures  which  adorn 
ttieir  cities,  are  looked  at,  enjoyed,  admired,  by  all  classes;  and  rarely,  indeed^ 
is  the  Vandal  hand  of  mischief  or  destruction  found  to  desecrate  these  monu- 
ments of  a  nation's  refinement.  But  how  is  it  with  us  1  No  sooner  has  the 
artist  given  the  last  touch  to  the  fluted  column,  than  some  barbarian  urchin 
chips  off  a  wedge  of  it,  in  wanton  sport.  How  often  is  our  indignation  excited 
by  the  painter's  boy,  who,  as  he  passes  the  newly-erected  dwelling  or  recently- 
painted  wall,  daubs  it  with  his  Dlack  paint-brush,  for  yards  in  length,  as  he 
samiters  heedlessly  .along.  And  what  more  common,  in  almost  all  piiblic  build- 
Jugs,  in  cupolas,  observatories,  &;c.,  especially,  for  persons,  apprehensive  of  be- 
ing forgotten  by  posterity,  than  to  cut  out  their  names  or  their  mitials,  as  if  this 
were  their  only  road  to  immortality ! 

The  use  ofknhe$  is  the  thing  next  prohibited.  In  mere  primofy  schools,  this 
nle,  and  the  one  last  mentioned,  would  find,  perhaps,  little  to  do.  Some,  how- 
ever, there  are,  I  doubt  not,  even  in  such  schools,  who  sufier  from  the  too  free 
use  of  knives,  as  their  forms,  desks,  or  benches,  could  testify.  Nothing  is  more 
ftscinating  to  a  boy  than  a  knife.  And  what  pleasure  can  there  be  in  possess- 
ing a  knife,  if  one  may  not  use  it  t  Hence  the  troul^le  occasioned  by  the  instru- 
ment He  early  learns  in  imitation  of  his  elders  if  not  his  betters,  that  wood  was 
made  to  be  cut,  and  that  the  mission  of  a  knife  is,  to  do  the  work. 

This  topic  can  hardly  be  thought  out  of  place,  by  those  who  will  look  into 
the  recitation-rooms  of^  almost  any  of  our  colleges,  where  many  a  dimce,  un- 
worthy of  any  degreej  soon,  by  his  dexterity  in  this  department,  lays  claim  to 
that  of  master  of  the  art,— of  Wjltfi^;  *'and  has  his  claim  aliowed." 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  wiping  propensities  of  our  people :  but,  witlil 
jour  permission,  I  will  add  a  remark  or  two,  with  a  view  to  placing  this  nation- 
al peculiarity  in  a  stronger  light.  So  proverbial  have  we  become,  among  for- 
eigner, in  tms  respect,  that,  if  a  Yankee  is  to  be  represented  on  the  stage,  you 
find  him  with  a  jackknife  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  huge  bit  of  pine  tim- 
ber, becoming  every  moment  smaller,  by  his  dili^nt  handiwork.  If  he  is  talk- 
ing, arguing,  or,  more  appropriately,  if  he  is  dnving  a  bargain,  you  find  him 
pljring  this,  his  wonted  trade,  with  all  the  energy  and  dexterity  of  a  beaver ; 
and,  as  it  was  once  said  of  an  English  advocate,  that  he  coula  never  plead, 
without  a  piece  of  packthread  in  his  hands,  so  the  Yankee  would  lose  hiuf  his 
thrift,  unless  the  knife  and  wood  were  concomitants  of  his  chafifering.  But  the 
habit  is  of  evil  tendency,  and  ought  to  be  checked.  He  indulges  in  it  without 
discrimination,  upon  whatever  is  cut-able ;  and,  worse  than  the  white  ant,  which 
saws  down  and  carries  away  whole  human  habitations,  when  they  have  become 
deserted,  the  whittling  Yankee  would  hack  your  dwelling  in  present  occupation, 
imtil  he  rendered  you  houseless.  Let  the  mischief  be  checked  betimes ;  do  it 
at  school ;  showing,  at  the  same  time,  the  uselessness,  the  folly,  and  the  annoy- 
iDff  nature,  of  the  habit.  It  is  not  merely  at  home,  among  our  own  people,  that 
it  Is  practiced  by  us ;  but  we  carry  it  with  us  wherever  we  go,  and,  even  among 
atrangeis,  establish  our  New  England  identity  by  it. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  rules  at  which  we  have  glanced,  should  be  carried 
into  every  family.  It  is  not  enough  to  present  the  summary  at  which  we  have 
arrived ;  we  should  also  insist  on  minor  particulars,  by  words  and  actions,  not 
at  school  only,  but  at  kome,  where  great  familiarity  produces  influences  iinfa- 
vorable  to  the  exercise  of  courtesy,— such  as  the  closing  of  all  doors,  especially 
in  cold  weather;  the  doing  of  it  gently,  without  s/awmi«^ ;  moving  quietly  over 
the  floor;  abstaining  from  shouting,  whistling,  boisterous  plays,  wearing  the 
liat  in  the  house,  &c.  Just  in  proportion  as  such  habits  can  be  secured  by  ymsr 
labors,  will  you  bring  down  upon  your  heads  the  blessing  of  mothers,  worn  by 
ease,  by  sickness,  and  the  rudeness  of  their  ofikpring.  Powerless  themselves, 
to  produce  a  reformation,  their  gratitude  to  you  will  be  sincere  and  heartfelt. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  take  leave  of  their  parents  and  friends,  on  going 
to  school,  and  to  offer  the  friendly,  salute  and  kind  inquiry,  on  returning  home. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  strengthen  the  silken  cords  of  family  affection,  than 
these  little  acts  of  courtesy;  and  their  influence  on  the  observer  is  highly  fa- 
vonble  to  benevolent  feeling.  If  these  points  are  attended  to  in  our  families, 
they  will  not  fail  of  being  carried  into  company,  where  they  are  always  a  coin 
d  sterling  value.  26 
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Dedicatory  Exercises. 


The  opening  of  a  new  school-house  is  an  occasion  which  well  deserves 
a  public  and  joyful  commemoration.  Out  of  it  are  to  be  the  issues  of  life 
to  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands,  and  like  the  river  i 
in  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  which  nourished  ail  along  its  banks 
whose  leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  the  well-spring  of  all  its 
influences  should  be  a  spot  consecrated  by  religion.  In  prayer,  and  in 
praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  the  Author  of  all  being, — in  song,  and 
hymn  and  anthem,  and  in  addresses,  from  those  whose  position  in  society 
will  command  the  highest  respect  for  any  object  in  whose  behalf  they 
may  speak,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  of  pupok^ 
and  teachers,  of  fathers  and  mothers,  of  the  old  and  young, — ^the  school- 
house  should  be  set  apart  to  the  sacred  purpose  of  the  physical,  inteUeo- 
tual  and  moral  culture  of  the  children  who  will  be  gathered  within  its 
walls.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  these  occasions  are  thus  improved,  and  that 
BO  many  of  our  most  distinguished  teachers,  scholars  and  statesmen  take 
part  in  the  exercises.  We  have  before  us  a  large  number  of  addresses,  at 
once  eloquent  and  practical,  which  have  been  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
new' school-houses,  and  we  shall  select  a  few,  not  for  their  superiority  to  the 
rest,  but  as  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  topics  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  are  introduced,  and  as  fitting  testimony  to  the  importance  of 
School  Architecture. 

School  Celebration  kt  Salem,  Mass. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1842,  the  occasion  of  occup3ring  several  new 
Bchool-houses,  was  marked  by  a  variety  of  interesting  exercises,  an  ao- 
count  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Common  School  Journal  for  that  year. 
We  copy  the  addresses  of  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  and  of  G.  F.  Thayer. 

Mr.  Emerson  said, — 
^  I  congratulate  you,  my  jroung  friends,  on  this  happy  event     This 

eeasant  d^y  is  like  a  smile  of  Heaven  upon  this  occasion ;  and  1  believe 
eaven  always  smiles  on  events  like  tliis.  Many  of  us  whom  you  see 
here  have  come  from  a  distance,  on  the  invitation  of  your  excellent  friend 
the  Mayor,  to  show  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  you,  and  in  what  has  been 
done  here  lor  your  improvement  We  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  look- 
ing over  the  buildings  prepared  for  your  use,  the  admirable  arrangements 
and  apparatus,  so  much  superior  to  what  is  usually  enjoyed  by  children 
in  your  position.  We  have  been  pleased  to  hear  of  the  taithful  teach^ 
that  are  provided  for  you,  and  the  excellent  plan  of  your  studies,  and  the 
excellent  regulations. 

Your  fathers  and  friends  have  spared  no  pains  to  furnish  you  with  all 
the  best  means  and  opportunities  for  learning.  They  now  look  to  you  to 
do  your  part  All  that  they  have  done  will  be  of  no  avail,  unless  yoa 
are  excited  .to  exert  yourselves, — to  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  theoe 
great  advantages. 

I  was  gratified,  in  looking  over  the  regulations,  to  see  the  course  marked 
out  for  you, — to  see  the  stress  laid  upon  the  great  substantials  of  a  good 
education, — to  see  the  prominent  place  given  to  that  most  useful  art,  that 
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most  graceful  accomplishment,  reading'.  You  cannot,  my  young  friends, 
realize  the  great  and  manifold  advantages  of  gaining,  now,  in  the  beffin* 
nmg  of  your  life,  familiarly  and  perfectly,  the  single  power  of  rea<ung 
distinctly,  naturally,  intelligently,  with  taste  and  interest, — and  of  acquir- 
ing a  love  for  reading.  There  is  no  situation  in  life,  in  which  it  will  not 
prove  to  you  a  source  of  the  purest  pleasure  and  highest  improvement 

For  many  years,  and  many  times  in  a  year.  I  have  passed  by  the  shop 
of  a  diligent  industrious  mechanic,  whom  1  nave  oflen  seen  busy  at  his 
trade,  with  nis  arms  bare,  hard  at  work.  His  industry  and  steadiness 
have  been  successful,  and  he  has  gained  a  competency.  But  he  still  re- 
mains wisely  devoted  to  his  trade.  During  the  dav,  you  may  see  him  at 
his  work,  or  chattinff  with  his  neighbors.  At  night,  he  sits  down  in  his 
parlor,  by  his  quiet  fireside,  and  enjoys  the  company  of  his  friends.  And 
ne  has  tne  most  extraordinary  collection  of  friends  that  any  man  in  New 
England  can  boast  of  .William  H.  Prescott  goes  out  from  Boston,  and 
talks  with  him  about  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Washington  Irving  comes 
from  New  York,  and  tells  him  the  story  of  the  wars  of  Grenada,  and  the 
adventurous  voyage  of  Columbus,  or  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Holbw,  or 
the  tale  of  the  Broken  Heart  Qeorge  Bancrofl  sits  down  with  him,  and 
points  out  on  a  map,  the  colonies  and  settlements  of  America,  their  cir- 
cumstances and  fates,  and  gives  him  the  early  history  of  liberty.  Jared 
Sparks  comes  down  from  Cambridge,  and  reads  to  him  the  letters  of 
Washington,  and  makes  his  heart  glow  with  the  heroic  deeds  of  that  god- 
like man  for  the  cause  of  his  country.  Or,  if  he  is  in  the  mood  for  poetnr, 
his  neighbor  Washington  Allston,  the  great  painter,  steps  in  and  teUs 
him  a  story, — and  nobody  tells  a  story  so  well, — o^  repeats  to  him  lines  of 
poetry.  Bryant  comes,  with  his  sweet  wood-notes,  which  he  learnt 
among  the  green  hills  of  Berkshire.  And  Richard  H.  Dana,  father  and 
■on,  come,  the  one  to  repeat  grave,  heart-stirring  poetry^,  the  other  to 
speak  of  his  two  years  htfore  tm  nuuL  Or,  if  this  mechanic  is  in  a  spee^ 
olative  mood,  Professor  Hitchcock  comes  to  talk  to  him  of  all  the  changes 
that  have  befallen  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  since  the  flood  and  before; 
or  Professor  Espy  tries  to  show  him  how  to  predict  a  storm.  Nor  is  his 
acquaintance  confined  to  his  own  country.  In  his  graver  hours,  he  sends 
ibr  Sir  John  Herschel  from  across  the  ocean,  and  he  comes  and  sits  down 
and  discourses  eloquently  upon  the  wonders  of  the  vast  creation, — of  all 
the  worlds  that  are  poured  upon  our  siffht  by  the  glory  of  a  starry  night 
Nor  is  it  across  the  stormy  ocean  o{  blue  waves  alone  that  his  friends 
come  to  visit  him ;  but  across  the  darker  and  wider  oceem  of  time,  come  the 
wise  and  the  good,  the  eloquent  and  the  witty,  and  sit  down  by  his  table, 
and  discourse  with  him  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  listen.  That  eloquent 
blind  old  man  of  Scio,  with  beai^  descending  to  his  girdle,  still  blind,  but 
still  eloquent,  sits  down  with  him ;  and,  as  he  sang  almost  three  thousand 
years  ago  among  the  Grecian  isles,  sings  the  war  of  Troy  or  the  wan- 
derings of  the  sage  Ulysses.  The  poet  of  the  human  heart  comes  from 
the  banks  of  Avon,  and  the  poet  of  Paradise  from  his  small  garden-house 
in  Westminster ;  Burns  from  his  cottage  on  the  Ayr,  and  Scott  from  his 
dwelling  by  the  Tweed  j— and,  cmy  time  these  three  years  past,  mav 
have  been  seen  by  his  fireside  a  man  who  ought  to  be  a  hero  with  school- 
bpys,  for  no  one  ever  so  felt  for  them ;  a  man  whom  so  many  of  your 
neighbors  in  Boston  lately  stipve  in  vain  to  see, — Charles  Dickens.  In 
the  midst  of  such  friends,  our  friend  the  leather-dresser  lives  a  happy  and 
respected  life,  not  less  respected,  and  far  more  happy,  than  if  an  uneasy 
ambition  had  made  him  a  representative  in  Congress,  or  a  governor  of  a 
State ;  and  the  more  respected  and  happy  that  he  disdains  not  to  labor 
dail  V  in  his  honorable  calling. 

My  vounff  friends,  this  is  no  fancy  sketch.    Many  who  hear  me  know 
as  well  as  I  do,  Thomas  Dowse,  the  leather-dresser  of  Cambridgeporti 
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and  many  have  seen  his  choice  and  beautiful  libnuy.  But  I  auppoat 
there  is  no  one  here  who  knows  a  neighbor  of  his,  who  had  in  hw  ear^ 
years  the  same  advantages,  but  who  cQd  not  improve  them ; — who  never 
gained  this  love  of  reading,  and  who  now,  in  consequence,  instead  of  liv- 
mg  this  happy  and  desirewle  life,  wastes  his  eveoings  in  low  company  at 
taverns,  or  dozes  them  away  by  his  own  fire.  WhS^  of  these  lives  will 
you  choose  to  lead  1    They  are  both  before  you. 

Some  of  yon,  jierhaps,  are  looking  forward  to  the  life  of  a  farmer, — a 
ver^  i^tVy^  hfe,  if  it  be  well  spent  On  the  southern  side  of  a  goidy 
skiing  hill  in  Natick,  not  far  from  the  place  where  may  be  still  standing 
the  last  wigwam  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  of  that  name,  in  ^  comfortable 
farm-house,  lives  a  man  whom  I  sometimes  go  to  see.  I  find  him  with 
his  farmer's  frock  on,  sometimes  at  the  ]>lough-tail,  sometimes  handling 
the  hoe  or  the  axe;  and  I  never  shake  his  hand,  hardened  by  honorabS 
toU,  without  wishing  that  I  could  harden  my  own  poor  hands  by  his  sidf 
in  the  same  respectable  employmeut.  I  go  out  to  look  with  him  at  tree^ 
and  to  talk  about  them ;  for  he  is  a  lover  of  trees,  and  so  am  I ;  and  he  ii 
not  unwilling,  when  I  come,  to  leave  his  work  for  a  stroll  in  the  woods. 
He  long  ago  learnt  the  language  of  plants,  and  they  have  toki  him  their 
history  and  their  uses.  He,  again,  is  a  reader,  and  has  collected  abool 
him  a  set  of  friends,  not  so  numerous  as  our  friend  Dowse,  nor  of  just  the 
same  character,  but  a  goodly  number  of  very  entertaining  and  instructive 
ones ;  and  he  finds  time  every  day  to  enjoy  their  company.  His  winter 
evenings  he  spends  with  them,  and  in  repeating  experiments  which  the 
chemists  and  philosophers  have  made.  He  leads  a  happy  life.  Time 
never  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands.  For  such  a  man  we  have  an  involun- 
taiv  respect 

On  the  other  side  of  Boston,  down  by  the  coast,  lived,  a  few  yean  ago^ 
a  farmer  of  a  far  difierent  character.  He  had  been  what  is  csuled  fcMto- 
nate  in  business,  and  bad  a  beautiful  farm  and  garden  in  the  country,  and 
a  bouse  in  town.  Chancing  to  pass  by  his  place,  some  four  or  five  years 
ago,  I  stopped  to  see  him.  And  I  could  not  out  congratulate  him  on  hav- 
ing BO  delightful  a  place  to  spend  his  summers  in.  But  he  franldy  con- 
f«wed  that  he  was  heartily  tired  of  it,  and  that  he  longed  to  ^  rack  to 
Boston.  I  found  that  he  knew  nothing  about  his  trees,  of  which  he  had 
TDBny  fine  ones, — for  it  was  an  old  place  he  had  bought, — ^nor  of  the  plants 
in  his  garden.  He  had  no  books,  and  no  taste  for  them.  His  time  hung 
like  a  ourden  on  him.  He  enjoyed  neither  his  leisure  nor  his  wealth.  It 
would  have  been  a  blessing  to  him  if  he  could  have  been  obliged  to  ex- 
change places  with  his  hir^  men,  and  dig  in  his  garden  for  his  gardener, 
or  plougn  the  field  for  his  'pbughman.  He  went  from  country  to  town 
and  from  town  to  country,  and  died,  at  last,  weary  and  sick  of  lifb.  Tet 
he  was  a  kind  man,  and  might  have  been  a  happy  one  but  for  a  single 
misfortune ;  he  had  not  learned  to  enjoy  reading.  The  love  of  reading  is 
a  blessing  in  any  pursuit,  in  any  course  of  life ; — not  less  to  the  merchant 
and  sailor  than  to  the  mechanic  and  farmer.  What  was  it  but  a  love  of 
reading  which  made  of  a  merchant's  apprentice,  a  man  whom  many  of 
you  have  seen  and  all  have  heard  of,  the  truly  great  and  leaned 
Bowditch? 

Our  friends  the  young  ladies  ihay  not  think  this  which  I  have  sbM 
exactly  suited  to  them.  But  to  you,  my  young  friends,  even  nuNre  than 
to  your  brothers,  it  is  important  now  to  acquire  a  talent  for  reading  welly 
ana  a  taste  for  reading.  I  say  more  important^  for,  looking  forward  to 
the  future,  you  will  need  it  more  than  they.  They  are  more  mdepeadent 
of  this  resource.  They  have  their  shops,  and  farms,  and  counting'^hoaseB 
to  go  to.  They  are  daily  on  change.  They  go  abroad  on  the  ocean. 
The  sphere  of  woman,  her  place  of  nonor,  is  home,  her  own  fireside^  the 
cares  of  her  own  fiunily.    A  well-educated  woman  is  asun  in  thw  apherfl^ 
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■heddiog  aroand  her  the  light  of  iDtelligence,  the  warmth  of  bve  and 
happiness. 

And  by  a  well-educated  woman  I  do  not  mean  merely  one  who  has  ao^ 
quired  ancient  and  foreign  iangua^s,  or  curious  or  striking  accomplii^- 
ments.  I  mean  a  woman  who,  havms  left  school  with  a  firmly-fixed  love 
of  reading,  has  employed  the  goldenleisure  of  her  youth  in  reading  the 
best  English  books,  such  as  shml  prejiare  her  for  her  duties.  All  the  best 
books  ever  written  are  in  English,  either  original  or  translated ;  and  in 
this  richest  and  best  literature  of  the  world  she  may  find  enough  to  pre- 
pare her  for  all  the  duties  and  relations  of  life.  The  mere  talent  of  read- 
ing well,  simply,  gracefully, — ^what  a  beautiful  accomplishment  it  is  in 
woman!  How  many  wearjr  and  otherwise  heavy  hours  have  I  had 
charmed  into  pleasure  by  this  talent  in  a  female  fnend.  But  I  speak  of 
the  higher  acuuisition,  the  natural  and  usual  consequence  of  this,  a  taste 
ibr  reading.    This  will  give  a  woman  a  world  of  resources. 

It  'gives  her  the  oracles  of  God.  These  will  be  ever  near  her ; — ^nearest 
to  her  hand  when  she  wakes,  and  last  from  her  hand  when  she  retires  to 
sleep.  And  what  stores  of  wisdom,  for  this  world  and  for  a  higher,  will 
she  gain  from  this  volume !  This  will  enable  her  to  form  her  own  char- 
acter and  the  hearts  of  her  chil(|ren.  Almost  every  distinguished  man 
has  confessed  his  obligations  to  his  mother.  To  her  is  committed  the 
whole  formation  of  the  character, — mind,  heail,  and  body,  at  the  most 
important  period  of  life.  How  necessary,  then,  is  it  that  she  should  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  body  and  the  mind !  and  how  can 
she  get  it  but  by  reading  ?  If  you  gain  only  this,  what  an  unspeakable 
blessing  will  your  education  be  to  you ! 

I  ne^  not,  my  young  friends,  speak  of  the  other  acquisitions  you  may 
make, — of  writing,  which  places  friends  in  the  remotest  parts  of  ue  world 
side  by  side, — or  of  calculation,  the  veiy  basis  of  justice  and  honesty. 

The  acquisitions  you  may  mske  will  depend  chiefly  on  yourselves. 
Toa  will  fifnd  your  teachers  ready  to  lead  you  on  to  higher  studies  when- 
eyer  you  are  prepared  to  go. 

These  excellent  establishments  are  emphatically  yours.  They  are 
raised  for  your  good ;  and,  as  we  your  seniors  pass  away, — and  in  a  few 
years  we  shall  have  passed, — ^these  buildings  will  become  your  poperty, 
and  your  children  will  fill  the  seats  you  now  occupy.  Consider  them 
yours,  then,  to  enjoy  and  pr^t  by,  but  not  yours  to  waste.  Let  it  ba 
your  pride  to  preserve  them  uninjured,  unmarred  by  the  mischievous 
knives  and  pencils  of  vulgar  children.  Unite  for  this  purpose.  Consider 
an  injury  done  to  these  buildings  as  an  injury  done  to  yourselves. 

There  is  another  thing  which  will  depend  on  you,  of  more  importance 
than  any  I  have  spoken  of  I  mean  the  tone  of  character  which  shall 
prevail  in  these  schools.  Your  teachers  will  be  happy  to  treat  you  as 
idgh-minded  and  generous  children.  Show  that  you  can  be  so  treated ; 
that  you  are  such. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  upon  the  happy  auspices  of  the  name  of  him 
onder  whom,  with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  enlightened  and  patriotic 
associates,  this  momentous  change  in  your  school  system  has  been 
efiected, — a  name  which  is  borne  by  the  oldest  and  best  school  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  in  Massachusetts.  It  will 
Mepend  upon  you,  my  friends,  to  make  the  schools  of  Salem,  equally,  or 
stdl  more  distrnguished,  among  those  of  the  State." 

Mr.  Thayer  said, — 

Children :  I  dill  not  expect  that  I  should  have  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing you,  on  this  most  joyful  occasion ;  for  it  was  not  till  I  met  your  re- 
spected Mayor,  an  hour  ago,  at  the  beautiful  school-house  we  have  just 
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left,  that  I  received  an  invitation  to  do  ao.    You  will  not,  therefore,  i 

gate  a  studied  discourse,  or  any  thing  particularly  interesting.  Devoted, 
owever,  as  m^  life  is,  and  has  long  been,  to  the  instruction  and  guidance 
of  the  young  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers,  I  shall,  without  further  pre- 
fitee,  imagine  myself  in  the  midst  of  my  own  school,  and  talk  familiarly  to 
you  as  1  would,  and  do.  to  them. 

And  allow  me  to  add  iny  congratulations  to  those  of  your  other  friends, 
for  the  ample,  beautiful,  and  convenient  arrangement«  that  have  beeo 
made  for  you,  in  the  school-houses  of  this  city ;  and  especially  in  the  new 
one  we  have  just  examined.    I  can  assure  you,  it  is  superior  in  almost 
every  respect  to  any  public  school-house  in  New  England,  if  not  in  the 
United  States.    It.  with  others  in  the  city,  has  cost  your  fathers  and 
friends  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  they  have  cheerfully  expended  as  a 
means  of  making  ^ou  wise  ajod  good,    but  you  have  incurred  a  great 
debt  to  them,  whjch  you  can  never  repay  while  you  are  children,  but 
must  endeavor  to  do  it  to  your  children,  when  you  shall  become  men  and 
women,  and  take  the  place  of  your  parents  in  Uie  world.    But  before  that 
period,  you  can  do  something.    Now,  immediately  on  entering  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  the  precious  privileges  extended  to  you,  you  can  acknowl- 
edge the  debt,  evince  the  gratitude  you  feel,  not  by  uwrcb,  but  deeds; — 
by,  (to  use  an  expression  well  understood  by  all  children,)  ^  being  good,^ 
I  es. — ^by  '  being  good  and  doing  good ;' — ^by  obedience  to  parents  and 
teacners ;  by  kindness  to  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  your  youDff  frieods 
ukl  companions ;  by  fidelity  in  duty,  at  home  and  at  school ;  by  me  prac- 
tice of  honesty  and  truth  at  all  times ;  by  refraining  from  the  use  of  pro- 
fane and  indecent  language ;  by  keeping  the  mind  and  heart  free  iram 
every  thing  impure.    These  are  the  means  in  your  own  hands.    Fail  not 
to  use  them ;  and  although  they  will  in  fact  be  merely  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  obligation  tor  the  boon  you  possess,  your  friends  will  con- 
sider themselves  well  repaid  for  all  tliey  have  done  for  you.    It  is  from 
such  conduct  that  the  teacher's,  as  well  as  the  father's,  richest  reward 
and  highest  satisfaction  are  derived.     To  see  the  beloved  objects  of  oar 
care  and  instruction  appreciating  our  labors,  and  improving  m  all  that  ii 
good  and  useful,  under  our  management,  affords  the  greatest  happtnefl, 
B^htens  the  heavy  load  of  toil,  relieves  tnc  aching  head,  and  revives  the 
fainting  spirit 

There  is,  however,  one  great  danger  to  which  you, — to  which  all  the 
young, — are  especially  exTOsed.  I  mean  the  influence  of  bad  example. 
Example  is  omnipotent  Its  force  is  irresistible  to  most  minds.  We  are 
all  swayed  more  or  lees,  by  others.  Others  are  swayed  by  us.  And  this 
process  is  continually  going  on,  even  though  we  are  entirely  unconsciooB 
of  it  ourselves.    Hence  we  see  the  importance  of  choosing  food  coni- 

rions,  and  flying  from  the  bad.  Unless  this  is  done,  it  wul  be  in  vain 
your  friends  to  give  you  wise  counsel,  or  for  you  to  form  good  resolu- 
tions. ^  Who  can  touch  pitch  and  be  clean  V  You  will  resemble  those 
with  whom  you  associate.  You  will  catch  their  words,  their  mannera, 
their  habits.  Are  they  pure,  you  will  be  pure.  Are  they  depraved,  th^ 
will  corrupt  you.  Be  it  a  rule  with  you,  then,  to  avoid  those  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  practices  that  you  would  be  unwilling  your  most  respected 
friends  should  know,  and  regulate  your  own  conduct  by  the  same 
standard. 

I  would  particularly  caution  you  against  beginnings.  It  is  the^/W  tUp 
that  is  the  dangerous  one ;  since  it  is  obvious  that,  ^  yx>u  were  to  ascena 
the  highest  mountain,  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  step  at  a  time,  and  if  the 
first  were  not  taken,  the  summit  could  never  be  reached.  But,  one  soo- 
cessfully  accomplished,  the  next  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  And 
equal^  and  fatally  sure  is  the  dovmward  track  to  crime  and  misery !  If 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  drawn  in  that  direction,  what  human  powtf  caa 
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wtLve  UB  from  deBtruction  ?  This  daDge]\  too,  is  increased  by  the  feeliDg 
of  security  we  indulge,  when  we  say,  ^  It  is  only  a  little  thing ;  we  shall 
never  commit  any  great  fault ;' — not  remembering  that  notmng  stands 
still  in  life,  in  cliaracter,  any  more  than  in  the  material  universe.  We 
must  be  going  forward  or  backward;  up,  towards  improvement  and 
glory, — or  down,  towards  infamy  and  woe !  Every  thins  accumulates, 
acoordiog  to  its  kind ;  though  it  liegins  small,  like  the  snowball  you  hold  in 
your  hand,  it  becomes,  as  you  roll  it  on  the  ground  before  you,  larger  at 
every  revolution,  till^  at  last,  it  is  beyond  vour  power  to  move  it  at  all 

I  will  illustrate  this  b^  a  sad  case  which  has  recently  occurred  in  Bos- 
ton. But  first,  I  wish  to  interest  you  in  something  of  an  agreeable  nature, 
m  connection  with  the  faithful  performance  of  duty. 

I  have  spoken  of  some  things  that  you  should  do,  to  show  your  sense  of 
the  benefits  wluch  have  been  conferred^pon  you,  and  I  should  like  to 
dwell  on  each  one  of  them  separately ;  but  I  shall  have  time  only  to  speak 
of  one.  It  ifi^  however,  among  the  most  important  I  allade  to  speakmg 
the  truth, — the  most  substantial  foundation  of  moral  character.  It  has  in- 
numerable advantages,  one  of  which  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing story:  — 

Petrarch,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  who  lived  about  five  hundred  years 
ago,  secured  the  confidence  suid  friendship  of  Cardinal  Colonna,  in  whose 
fiunily  he  resided  in  his  youth,  by  his  candor  and  strict  regard  to  truth. 

A  violent  quarrel  had  occurred  in  the  family  of  this  nobleman,  which 
was  carried  so  far,  that  resort  was  had  to  arms.  The  cardinal  wished  to 
know  the  foundation  of  the  affair ;  and,  calling  all  his  people  before  him, 
he  required  each  one  to  bind  himself  by  a  solemn  oath,  on  the  Gospels,  to 
declare  the  whole  truth.  None  were  exempt  Even  the  cardinal's 
brother  submitted  to  it  Petrarch,  in  his  turn,  presenting  himself  to  take 
the  oath,  the  cardinal  closed  the  book,  Etnd  said,  *  As  for  you,  Petrarch, 
your  WORD  m  sufficient  P 

What  more  delightful  reward  could  have  been  presented  to  the  feelinM 
of  the  noble  jouth  than  this,  from  his  friend,  his  master,  and  one  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  ?  Nothing  but  t^e  peaceful  whispers  of 
his  own  conscience,  or  the  approbation  of  his  Maker,  could  have  ffiven 
him  more  heart-felt  satisfaction.  Who  among  you  would  not  be  a 
Petrarch?  and,  in  this  respect,  which  of  you  couul  not? 

While,  then,  I  would  hold  up  for  imitation  this  beautiful  example,  I 
Would  present  a  contrast  as  a  warning  to  you. 

There  is  now  confined  in  the  Boston  jail  a  boy  of  fourteen  vearsof  age, 
who,  for  the  previous  six  years,  had  been  sinking  deeper  &Lnd  deeper  into 
vice  and  crime,  until  last  October,  when  he  was  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  two  years'  confinement  within  the  cold  damp  cell  of  a  gloomv  prison, 
ibr  aggravated  theft  In  his  own  written  account  of  his  life,  which  1  have 
seen,  he  says  that  he  began  his  wretched  course  by  playing  truant  from 
school.  His  second  step  was  Ix/vng,  to  conceal  it  Idle,  and  destitute  of 
any  fixed  purpose,  he  fell  in  company  with  others,  guilty  like  himself,  of 
whom  he  learned  to  steal,  and  to  use  indecent  and  profane  language.  He 
sought  the  worst  boys  he  could  find.  He  became  a  gambler,  a  frequenter 
of  the  circus  and  the  theatre,  and  engaged  in  various  other  corrupt  and 
sinful  practices.  At  length,  becoming  Itold  in  his  dishonesty,  he  robbed 
the  post-ofiSice  of  letters  containing  very  considerable  sums  of  money,  and 
was  soon  detected  and  condemned.  If  you  were  to  visit  that  abode  of 
misery,  you  might  oflen  see  the  boy's  broken-hearted  mother,  weeping, 
and  soobing,  and  groaning,  at  the  iron  crating  of  his .  solitary  cell,  as  u 
she  would  sink  on  the  fiinty  floor,  and  die !  ^  And  all  this,'  (to  use  the 
boy's  own  words,)  ^ comes  from  playing  truant!' 

Look,  then,  my  young  fi'iends,  on  these  two  pictures. — both  taken  from 
life. — and  tell  me  which  you  Uke  best;  and  which  of  the  two  charactors 
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foa  propose  to  imitate.  Will  you  be  yoang  PetrarchB,  or  will  yaa  adopt 
the  oouree  of  the  unfortanate  007  in  fiioston  jail  ?  '^^^  ^"^  ^^  befiiro 
yoa.  If  you  would  be  like  the  former,  begin  right  Resist  temptation 
to  wron^-doing,  with  all  your  might  Let  no  one  entice  you  from  tibe 
way  which  conscience  points  out 

This  precept  is  applicable  to  all^ — to  both  sexes  and  every  ace.  Let 
me.  then,  I  pray  ^ou,  when  I  shall  inquire,  hereafler.  rejecting  the  habits 
ana  characters  ot  the  children  of  the  Public  Schools  or  Salem,  have  the 
satisfaction  to  hear,  that  the  instructions  of  this  occasbn  made  an  impres- 
sion on  their  minds  favorable  to  truth  and  duty,  which  subsequent  time 
could  never  efiaoe. 


Dbnoatioh  of  the  New  Scbool-house  in  Pawtuoket,  Ootobbr  31, 1846 
AofiUBS  OP  PusiDsn  Watlaxd,  of  Baowx  UannuaiTr. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

There  is  something  deeply  interesting,  both  to  the  philanthropist  and 
to  the  political  economist,  in  the  appearance  of  sach  a  village  as  this,  the 
abode  of  wealth,  civilization  and  refinement  We  find  ourselves,  as  we 
look  upon  it,  unconsciously  revertinff  to  the  period,  not  very  remote,  when 
this  wnole  region  was  a  desert  Thick  forests  covered  all  these  hills,  and 
pessed  down  even  to  the  water's  brink.  This  river  rushed  over  its  rocky 
bed.  or  tumbled  down  its  precipitous  ledges,  unnoticed  by  the  eye  of 
civilized  man.  A  few  savages  from  time  to  time,  erected  their  transient 
wigwams  upon  its  banks,  as  the  season  of  hunting  or  fishing  attracted 
them,  and  tney  alone  disputed  the  claim  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest  to  this 
beautiful  domain.  The  products  of  all  this  region  were  a  scanty  and  pre- 
carious pasturage  for  game,  a  few  canoe  loads  of  fish,  and,  it  may  be,  a 
few  hundred  pounds  of  venison.  Whatever  else  the  earth  produced,  fell 
and  perished  ungathered.  Age  afler  age,  beheld  this  annual  waste. 
Here  was  the  earth  with  all  its  capabilities.  Here  were  the  waters  with 
all  their  unexpended  powers.  But  here  was  no  man  whose  intellect  had 
been  instructed  in  the  laws  of  nature.  Here  was  neither  continuous  in- 
dustry, nor  even  frugal  forethought  Hence  there  could  be  no  progress. 
All  things  continueaas  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.    ' 

About  two  hundred  years  since,  the  first  civilized  man  cast  his  eyes 
over  this  beautiful  landscape.  He  brought  with  him  the  arts  and  the 
science  of  the  older  world,  and  a  new  era  commenced  in  the  history  of 
that  part  of  our  country,  since  known  as  Rhode  Island.  The  labors  of 
agriculture  soon  began  to  work  their  magic  changes.  The  forest  was 
felled,  the  soil  wets  tilled,  and,  in  the  place  of  the  precarious  products  of 
the  uncultivated  field,  rich  harvests  of  grain  waved  over  these  plains. 
The  beasts  of  the  forest  retired,  and  the  animals  given  by  the  Creator 
to  aid  us  in  our  toil,  occupied  their  place.  Instead  of  the  graceful  deer, 
tile  clumsy  moose,  the  prowling  wolf  and  the  ravenous  panther,  these 
fields  were  covered  with  the  lowidg  herds,  the  bleating  sheep,  the  labori- 
ous ox,  and  the  horse,  in  all  latitudes  the  faithful  servant  of  man. 

This  was  a  great  and  glorious  transformation.  From  the  moment  that 
a  civilized  man  first  thrust  his  spade  into  this  earth,  or  here  yoked  his 
oxen  to  the  plough,  the  sleep  of  ages  was  broken,  and  the  reign  of  pro- 
gress commenced.  From  this  moment  the  darkness  had  begun  to  pasi 
away,  and  the  sun  was  dispersing  that  night,  which,  since  the  deluge, 
ad  orooded  over  this  land.  From  that  auspicious  beffinninff,  all  me 
means  of  happiness  that  the  eye  beholds,  have  procee<^.    Acre  afVer 
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ij«f  aefe  has  beea  reclaimed  from  barrenness.  Every  variety-  of  product  has 
bolt  beea  tried,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  would  be  produced  by  the  earth 
iB^i  most  kindly.  The  smoky  wigwam  gave  place  to  the  log  house,  and  this 
1  fa  in  torn,  to  the  convenient  farm-house,  or  tlie  stately  mansion.  And  thus 
another  portion  of  the  earth  was  added  to  the  area  of  Anglo-Saxon  civili- 
9^        zation. 

•^  But  still  the  river,  to  which  all  the  distinctive  prosperitv  of  this  region 

.  y..       owes  its  origin,  ran,  as  it  ever  had  ran,  to  utter  waste.    This  mighty  and 
mof       most  productive  mesns  of  wealth,  remained   wholly  unemployed.    A 
itf :       mine  ncher  than  that  of  gold,  was  yet  un  wrought    It  was  a  mine  of  me- 
chamcal  potoer,  instead  of  metallic  treasure,  and  let  me  add,  a  mine  of 
JDcalculably  greater  value.    At  last  it  was  discovered,  that  this  Uttle 
river,  falling  over  its  innumerable  ledges,  could  do  the  labor  of  many 
thousand  men.    An  accomplished  manufacturer,*  from  England,  whose 
name  has  made  this  village  one  of  the  most  renowned  spots  in  our  coun- 
jj^f         try,  came  among  us,  and  applied  the  power  of  this  water-fall  to  the  spin- 
nmg  and  weavmg  of  cotton.    Who  can  measure  the  results  of  this  one 
grand  experiment?    We  hear  of  battles  and  sieges,  of  the  defeat  of 
annies,  the  capture  of  towns,  the  destruction  of  fleets;  but  what  achieve- 
ment of  war  was  ever  of  such  importance  to  a  people,  as  that  which  was 
p^         accomplished,  when  tliat  wheel  made  its  first  revolution,  and  the  first 
a  threacT  of  cotton  was  here,  in  this  very  village,  spun  by  water  power  ? 

i<  From  this  moment  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  general  manu- 

al factures  in  this  country,  and  that  of  cotton  in  particular.    Krom  that  mo- 

i-  ment,  every  fall  of  water  throughout  our  land  became  a  most  valuable 

it  possession.    From  that  moment,  this  noble  natural  a^ent  began,  every- 

f-  where,  to  &bricate  garments  for  our  people.      From  that  moment  all  the 

K  labor,  of  every  age,  throughout  New  England,  could  be  profitably  em- 

92  ployed.    From  that  inoment  it  was  certain  that  capital  to  any  amount 

-.  comd  readily  find  investment    The  rich  proceeds  of  one  manufactory 

t>  laid  the  foundations  of  a  similar  one  by  the  side  of  it    As  one  branch 

I  of  manufactures  began  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  nation,  another 

i  branch  was  establish^.    Thus  we  ajre  every  year  adding  millions  to  this 

I  form  of  investment,  and  employing  additional  thousands  of  hands  in  this 

I  mode  of  industry.     We  are  entering  into  generous  and  successful  rivaby 

with  the  nations  of  Europe.  Already  many  of  our  cottons  are  preferred 
to  theirs  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Soon,  other  branches  of  our  maiH 
ufactures  will  be  brought' to  equal  perfection.  Nay,  I  anticijiate  the 
time  when  we,  in  this  country,  under  a  system  of  generous  reciprocity, 
shall  Buppi]f  the  continent  and  England  herself  with  all  those  articles, 
for  the  fabrication  of  which  we  have  special  ad^rantages. 

But  this  chain  of  events  by  no  means  ceases  here.  Year  afler  year 
every  branch  of  manufactures  is  increasing  its  means,  and  distributing 
the  proceeds  of  its  labor  over  every  part  of  our  land.  Wherever  a  fabric 
is  sent,  it  is  exchanged,  in  some  form,  for  the  productions  of  that  regiou 
in  which  it  is  consumed.  The  common  means  for  accomplishing  these 
mutual  and  increasing  exchanges,  soon  became  utterly  inadequate;  more 
efficient  modes  of  transportation  must,  from  necessity,  be  invented.  The 
business  of  the  country  could  not  be  carried  on  without  them.  Our  man- 
u&cturing  prosperity,  while  it  creates  the  necessity  for  internal  improve- 
ments, also  supplies  the  means  for  constructing  them.  The  annual  gains 
of  manufacturing  capital  are  next  invested  in  canals  and  railroads,  and 
thus  the  means  of  transporting  these  fabrics  at  the  least  cost,  are  at  once 

'  Mr.  Slater  has  eTen  a  higher  claim  to  the  gratitade  and  veneration  of  this  countrr,  than 
that  which  he  derive*  from  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  He  estahliahed  In 
Pawtocket  the  first  Sunday  School  that  waa  ever  opened  in  America ;  and  for  aome  tim* 
MStained  it  wholly  at  his  own  expense. 
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provided.  Here  is,  then,  another  mode  created,  of  advaotageooa  mvtttr 
ment.  By  means  of  internal  improvement,  the  market  of  every  prodooer 
is  indefinitely  extended,  he  also  receives  a  fair  remuneration  for  this  veiy 
investment,  by  which  his  market  is  thus  extended,  and,  at  the  same  time 
the  consumer  receives  whatever  he  purchases  at  a  cheaper  rate  and  in 
greater  perfection.  Thus,  as  we  always  observe,  under  the  govemmeDt 
of  God;  a  real  benefit  to  one  is  a  benefit  to  all.  And  hence  we  leain, 
that  to  attempt  to  secure*  exclusive  advantages  to  ourselves,  is  alwavi 
abor  lost.  Nothing  can  be  a  real  benefit  to  us,  that  is  not  a  real  bendit 
also  to  our  neighbors. 

And  the  illustration  of  all  that  I  have  said,  is  manifest  every  where 
around  us.  We  behold  how  every  other  art  has  clustered  around  the  art 
of  transforming  cotton  into  clothing.  We  see  how  one  establishment  baa 
been  the  seed  that  has  produced  a  multitude  of  those  that  resemble  it 
You  see  how  manufactures  have  given  rise  to  internal  improvemeoti; 
how  the  spindle  has  cut  through  the  mountains,  and  filled  up  the  valleyi 
and  graded  the  road,  and  stretched  from  city  to  city  the  iron  rail  Yoa 
see  how  loth  these  inseparable  friends  are  to  be  parted  from  each  other. 
The  region  of  manufactures  is  the  region  of  railroads.  And  you  pe^ 
ceive,  as  the  iron  road  that  passes  through  this  village,  pursues  its  way 
toward  the  west,  how  it  winds  along  through  the  valley  of  the  Biack- 
stone,  greeting  every  village  and  i^iking  every  hamlet  to  renewed  ac- 
tivity. 

All  this  you  readily  perceive.  You  must  be  astonished  yoursebrea, 
when  you  reflect  upon  the  amount  of  capital  which  a  single  life  time  baa 
added  to  the  resources  of  tliis  village,  and  the  country  m  its  immediate 
vicinity.  But  while  we  exult  in  the  large  measure  of  prosperity  with 
which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  endowed  us,  it  may  not  be  uniostrao- 
tive  to  inquire,  in  what  ways  have  these  blessings  been  improved?  Has 
it  ever  occurred  to  you,  that  almost  all  this  capital  has  been  invested  io 
procuring  for  ourselves,  the  means  of  physical  happineas?  We  erect 
houses,  and  we  render  them  spacious,  warm,  and  commodious.  We  famiBh 
them  with  every  means  of  physicat  luxury.  We  spread  carpets  for  oar 
feet  We  stretch  ourselves  on  couches  of  down.  We  temper  the  at- 
-moephere  at  our  will.  We  clothe  ourselves  with  vestments  wrought  io 
every  clime,  and  by  people  of  every  hue  and  language.  We  vary  oar 
dress  with  every  fashion.  We  load  our  tables  with  luxuries  imported 
fr^m  the  tropics  or  the  poles;  we  vex  sea  and  land  for  new  viands  to  stim- 
ulate our  palates,  already  saturated  with  abundance.  We  please  oor- 
selves  with  every  form  or  equipage,  and  tax  the  ingenuity  of  every  arti- 
san, that  we  may  be  enabled  to  roll  from  place  to  place  without  the  fa- 
tijBrue  of  motion.  But  why  need  I  proceea  to  specify  any  further.  We 
aU  perceive,  on  the  least  reflection,  that  it  is  in  expenditures  of  tins  kiod, 
that  almost  all  the  expenses  of  living  are  incurred. 

But  if  t^s  be  true,  must  there  not  be  some  ffrievous  error  in  the  pim- 
ciples  of  our  conduct?  Can  this  be  a  wise  mode  of  expenditure  for  intel- 
li^nt  and  immortal  beings  ?  In  all  that  I  have  here  recited,  is  there  any 
thmg  in  which,  on  principle,  we  have  excelled,  (  excuse  the  tiomeliness  of 
the  illustration,)  the  Beaver  that  once  inhabited  these  streams?  The 
thoughtful  animal  expended  all  the  treasures  of  his  intellect  or  instinct, 
in  rendering  his  dwelhng  commodious ;  and  he  accomplished  it.  Have  we 
Dot  done  precisely  the  same  thing  ?  Has  not  all  the  expenditure  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  been  consumed  for  the  convenience  of  tne  physical, 
the  perishable,  the  material  ?  Might  not  all  this  have  been  done,  had  we 
no  consciousness  of  an  immortal  spirit? 

But  God  has  made  us  immortal.  He  has  given  to  us  a  spiritual  exift- 
ence.  Each  one  of  us  possesses  a  priceless  mind.  We  are  endowed  with 
reason  to  discover  truth,  imagination  to  form  conceptions  of  the  beautifiil 
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and  the  grand^  taste  to  delifl^t  in  all  that  is  lovely  or  glorious,  and  con- 
science by  which  we  are  allied  to  God  the  Father  of  all,  and  the  holy 
and  blessed  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  by  the  possession  of  these 
]X>wer&  that  man  <^ims  precedence  over  the  brute.  It  is  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these,  that  we  have  become  more  powerful  than  the  savage,  who 
once  dwelt  where  we  now  dwell  It  is  by  the  use  of  these  powers,  that 
all  the  wonders  of  art  have  been  wrought,  which  we  now  behold  around 
us.  If  such  be  the  fact,  it  must  certainly  be  true  that  this,  the  spiritual 
part  of  man,  is  by  far  the  most  deservmg  of  attention,  Eind  that,  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  portion  of  our  nature,  we  can  in  the  most  appropriate 
manner  invest  our  capital. 

But  while  this  is  evident  does  our  practice  correspond  with  these  well 
established  principles?  We  liberally  expend  our  substance  to  preserve 
our  bodies  in  health,  and  to  cultivate  in  our  children  the  full  development 
of  every  power,  and  the  outward  manifestation  of  every  grace.  But  do 
we  bestow  proportionate' labor  in  developing  every  spiritual  faculty,  and 
protecting  the  immortal  part  from  the  spreading  contagion  of  evil  exam- 
ple, and  Uie  wasting  results  of  evil  habit ?  We  expend  whatever  is  ne- 
cessary in  furnishing  our  tables  with  every  thing  tliat  may  be  desired  for 
the  sustentation  of  tSe  body.  Where  is  there  the  man  among  us,  who 
would  not  blush  to  be  considered  an  illiberal  provider  for  the  wants  of  his 
household  7  but  is  any  man  ashamed  to  confess,  that  he  has  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  spiritual  appetites  of  his  children?  Who  of  us  would  per- 
mit tainted  or  anwholesome  food  to  be  brought  into  his  house,  or  placed 
rn  his  table  ?  and  yet  is  not  intellectual  food  of  the  most  questionable 
r£u:ter,  daily  read  in  the  houses  of  many  of  our  most  excellent  citi- 
zens ?  Who  IS  ashamed  to  declare,  that  he  has  no  library  in  his  house, 
or  that,  he  has  never  taken  the  pains  to  inquire  whether  the  books  that 
are  read  by  his  family,  are  useful  or  deleterious  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  know  that  the  youthful  mind  is  destitute  of 
knowledge,  and  that  it  is  strongly  predisposed  to  the  formation  of  im- 
proper habits.  Ever^  one  knows  that  a  child  needs  instruction,  and  that 
the  Labor  of  giving  it  instruction  should  be  devolved  upon  those  only, 
who  are  intellectually  and  morally  qualified  to  impart  it  The  parent 
can  rarely  do  this  for  himself.  The  principle  of  division  of  labor  tecu^hes 
us,  that  it  can  be  much  more  successfully  done  by  some  one  who  will  de- 
vote his  whole  attention  to  it  But,  now,  let  us  look  over  our  own  neigh- 
borhoods, and  observe  how  very  small,  until  quite  lately,  has  been  the 
amount  of  capital  devoted  to  the  education  of  our  youth.  Compare  it 
with  almost  every  other  form  of  investment,  and  you  at  once  perceive 
how  smedl  is  its  relative  amount  Take,  for  instance,  the  railroad  which 
DBsses  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  place  in  which  we  are  assembled. 
Many  of  you  and  your  fellow  citizens,  subscribed  for  its  stock.  You  did 
wisely.  It  will^  I  presume,  raise  the  value  of  every  form  of  property 
here.  Land  wdl  sell  for  a  better  price.  You  will  thus  become  directly 
connected  with  the  whole  of  the  South,  and  with  the  whole  of  the  East 
and  West;  and  you  can.  at  very  little  expense  of  transportation,  ex- 
change productions  with  tne  remotest  extremities  of  our  country.  This 
is  certainly  an  improvement  upon  your  former  means  of  communication, 
and  you  are  willing  to  invest  your  capital  in  the  effort  to  secure  it  But 
suppose  you  had  been  assessed  to  an  equal  iimount,  in  order  to  provide 
the  means  of  education ;  suppose  you  had  been  called  upon  to  suliscribe 
the  same  sum  in  aid  of  an  enort  to  give  to  the  youth  of  this  village  the 
best  education  in  New  England,  would  you  not  have  considered  the 
demand  excessive?  Would  you  have  believed  that  you  could  possibly 
have  paid  it  ?  Yet,  I  ask,  is  not  the  education  of  your  children  as  impor- 
tant an  object  as  the  improvement  of  your  means  of  transportation? 
Suppose  you  were  to  unite  in  such  an  effort,  would  not  the  amount  of 
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which  I  have  spoken  b^safficieDt  to  accomplish  t!ie  remit,  the  givfaiff  to 
jaoT  children  the  best  education  in  New  England.  Is  it  not  evident,  tho^ 
that  we  bestow  upon  the  means  of  education,  an  attenUon  very  moch 
less  than  they  deserve  ? 

I  have  spoken  in  this  manner  as  though  I  were  addressing  you  in  par- 
ticular. But  this  is  not  what  I  intend  I  speak  of  the  amount  of  atten- 
tk>n  which,  uxxuk  lately,  has  been  given  to  this  subject,  here  in  this  State, 
and  throughout  New  England.  I  know  as  well  as  you,  that  you  have 
not  been  specially  behind  hand  in  this  matter.  You  have  always  been 
prepared  to  do  your  part,  in  every  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of 
education  amongst  us.  I  have,  however,  alluded  to  these  (acts  and  have 
presented  these  parallels,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  degree 
m  which  we  have  erred,  in  estimating  the  proportion  of  our  income 
which  is  due  to  the  cause  of  education. 

1  greatly  rejoice,  however,  that  indications  of  decided  improvement  io 
this  respect,  are  visible  every  whei^  around  us.  In  Massachusetts,  for 
several  years  past,  no  subject  has  appealed  with  greater  success  to  the 
enlightened  public  opinion  of  her  citizens.  One  of  her  most  gifled  and 
eloquent  sons  has  consecrated  his  life  to  this  noble  cause,  and  the  results 
of  his  efforts  have  become  every  where  apparent.  Nor  have  we  of  Rhode 
Island  been  wholly  wanting  to  ourselves  m  this  good  work.  Althou^  for 
many  years  the  people  were  indifferent  to  their  true  interests  in  tms  re- 
spect, yet,  when  they  came  to  its  importance,  thev  pursued  it  with  a 
manly  steadfastness  and  a  far-seeing  liberality,  whicn  woold  do  honor  to 
any  community  in  our  country.  The  school  system  of  Providence  is  ao- 
knowledged  to  be  second  to  none  in  the  land,  in  excellence  and  efficiency. 
The  people  in  all  our  districts,  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  are  seek- 
ing to  know  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  thorough  education  of  their 
children ;  they  are  building  school-houses  on  the  best  models  that  can  be 
presented  to  them,  and  are  raising  money,  with  annually  increasinff  lib- 
erality, for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  diese  results  most  perfect^. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Pawtuckel,  to  be 
a  witness  to  the  enlightened  zeal  which  vou  have  manifested  on  this  sub- 
ject From  this  village,  first  went  forth  the  impulse  which  called  into 
existence  the  most  important  manufacturing  interest  in  this  country.  It 
is  meet  that  as  you  have  taught  us  how  to  supphr  our  external  you  should 
teach  us  how  to  supply  our  internal  wants,  x  ou  have  taught  us  how 
we  may  clothe  our  oodies,  it  is  well  that  you  should  teach  us  how  to  cul- 
tivate, and  strengthen,  and  ennoble  our  minds.  You  have  intended  to 
render  this  school-house  a  model  for  your  fellow  citizens  throughout  the 
State.  It  is  a  noble  and  patriotic  emulation,  and  we  thank  you  for  it 
We  hope  that  every  village  and  district  in  the  State  will  imitate  your 
example. 

I  am  delighted  to  observe  that,  in  aU  your  arrangements,  you  have  in 
this  matter  acted  with  wise  and  thoughtful  liberaSty.  Instead  of  put- 
ting your  school-house  out  of  sight,  in  an  inoonvement  and  unhealU  " 
putfiUon,  you  have  placed  it  on  an  eminence,  in  a  desirable  locally,  and 
nave  determined  to  surround  it  with  ample  play-grounds.  The  building 
itself  is  exceedingly  pleasing  in  its  extemcd  proportions,  and  forms  one  w 
the  most  agreeable  ornaments  of  your  village.  You  thus  associate  edu- 
cation in  the  mind  of  the  young  with  every  thing  gladsome  and  alluring; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  vou  testily  to  your  children,  the  importance  which 
you  attach  to  their  intellectual  cultivation. 

The  apartments  of  your  house  are  ku-ge  and  convenient  The  desks 
are  constructed  upon  the  most  improved  models,  and  the  seats  seem  to  me 
durable  and  neat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  comfortable  to  the  pupil  Every 
thing  in  the  school-rooms  has  the  air  of  finish  and  completeness.  The 
anang^nenta  for  iilustratioo,  by  the  blackboards,  are,  and  I  presume 
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that  those  by  every  other  means  will  be,  ample;  With  such  iostractom 
6s  you  have  appointed,  seconded  by  your  own  zealous  and  untiring  efibrts, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  school  wul  be  all  that  you  desire  to  make  it,  one 
of  the  first  model  schools  of  New  England. 

But  I  perceive  that  vour  forethought  has  gone  farther.  You  have  de- 
termined that  other  habits,  besides  those  of  the  intellect,  shall  here  receive 
their  appropriate  share  of  attention.  You  have  provided  for  each  scholar 
an  exclusive  place  for  his  own  hat  and  outer  clothing.  You  have  fur- 
nished your  apartments  with  convenient  wash-rooms,  an  improvemen 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  other  school-house.  Thus 
you  have  made  it  necessary  for  each  scholar  to  cultivate  habits  of  order 
and  cleanliness.  In  all  these  respects,  I  do  not  see  how  your  arranffe- 
ments  could  be  better  made,  or  how  any  thing  else  could  reasonably  oe 
desired. 

How  delightful  an  object  of  contemplation  is  such  a  school  as  this, 
when  feithfmly  and  zealously  conductea.  Here  the  slumbering  cermsof 
intellect  will  be  quickened  into  life.  Here  talent,  that  would  otherwise 
become  torpid  from  inaction,  will  be  placed  upon  the  course  of  indefinite 
improvement  Here,  the  rough  and  uncultivated,  arrested  by  the  charms 
of  knowledge,  and  allured  by  the  accents  of  kindness,  will  lay  aside  their 
harshness,  and  assume  the  manners  of  refinement  and  flood  breeding. 
From  hence  the  lessons  of  knowledge  and  the  habits  of  order  will  be  car- 
ried to  many  a  family,  and  they  will  there,  awaken  a  whole  circle  to  a 
hi^er  and  purer  life.  In  a  word,  take  the  ^ve  hundred  children,  i^om 
this  buildinfl  will  accommodate,  and  suppose  them  destitute  of  the  know- 
led^  the  duscipline  and  the  manners,  which  this  school  will  confer;  trace  ' 
tlieir  course  through  life  in  all  its  vicissitudes,  and  observe  the  station 
which  each  of  them  must  occupy ;  and  then,  suppose  these  five  hundred 
children  imbued  with  the  knowledge  which  you  here  are  prepared  to  give, 
and  the  habits  which  you  intend  to  cultivate,  and  follow  them  through 
life,  and  observe  the  stations  which  you  have  qualified  them  to  occupy ; 
and  jao.  have  the  measure  of  good  which,  year  after  year,  you  are  accom- 
plifilung  by  the  establishment  of  these  means  of  instruction.  Look  at  the 
money*  that  it  costs.  You  can  calculate  it  to  a  single  cent,  both  the  prin- 
cipal mvestment  and  the  interest  which  it  would  yield.  But  can  you  esti- 
mate the  intellectual  service,  and  moral  advantages  which  will  accrue  to 
you  and  your  children,  by  this  expenditure?  The  one  is  to  you  as  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance.  Were  it  all  lost^  you  would  hardly  think  of  it 
You  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  smile  at  a  man,  who  should  say, 
Pawtucket  is  ruined,  for  it  has  lost  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  all  its  means 
of  education  have  cost  But  suppose  that,  what  that  sum  has  purchased 
were  lost ;  suppose  that  your  schools  were  shut  up,  and  your  whole  pop- 
ulation consigned  to  ignorance ;  that  henceforth  reading,  writinff,  and  all 
the  knowledge  which  thev  unfold,  should  be  taught  or  learned  here  no 
more  for  ever ;  then  would  Pawtucket  in  reality  be  ruined.  Every  virto- 
008  and  intelliffent  &mily  would  flee  from  your  border,  and  very  soon 
ypai  name  would  be  an  opprobrium  to  New  England.  I  ask,  then,  in 
View  of  all  this,  is  there  any  money  which  you  invest,  that  brings  you  in 
■0  rich  a  revenue,  as  that  which  you  devote  to  the  cause  of  education  ? 

But  I  ouffht  to  apok>gize  for  occupying  so  much  larffer  a  portion  of 
voor  time  than  I  intend^.  I  must,  however,  even  now,  break  off  abru6t^ 
ty,  and  mve  place  to  others  who  are  much  more  deserving  than  myselfn) 
be  heard  on  this  occasion.  I  will  therefore  add  but  a  single  suggestioa 
Let  this  effort  which  you  have  made,  be  but  the  first  step  in  your  pro* 
greasi  Cultivate  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  your  duties  to  the  yonng 
who  are  coming  af^r  you,  and  of  the  means  that  are  ffiven  you  to  dis** 
Ghiurge  them.  A  place  as  large  as  this,  can  perfectly  well  provide  for  all 
its  yoath  of  both  sexes,  as  good  an  education  as  any  one  can  desira 
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What  we  are  capable  of  doing  in  this  respect,  is  so  little  known,  that  m 
public  spirited  and  united  population,  as  wealthy  as  this,  can  easily  [dm 
Itself  in  the  vanffuard  in  this  march  of  improvement  It  is  in  your  power 
so  to  cultivate  the  mind  and  manners  of  your  children,  that  wherever  they 
ffo,  they  will  take  precedence  of  those  of  their  own  age  and  conditkn. 
Your  example  would  excite  others  to  follow  in  your  footsteps.  Who  can 
tell  how  widely  you  might  bless  others,  while  you  were  laDoring  to  blesi 
yourselves  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  enter  upon  so  noble  a  career  of  im- 
povement? 

REMARKS  or  Rev   Mr.  Osgood. 

Mr.  Osgood,  of  Providence,  being  called  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
School  Committee,  spoke  in  substance  as  follows : 

You  will  agree  wiui  me,  friends,  in  deeming  it  a  happy  circumstance, 
that  he,  whose  position  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  educational  interests 
of  this  state,  and  whose  name  stands  among  the  highest  in  the  literature 
of  our  land,  has  favored  us  with  his  presence  upon  this  occasion,  and 
borne  so  decided  witness  to  the  importance  of  a  far  nobler  popular  eduesr 
tion.  After  what  we  have  heard,  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  common 
interests  of  all  friends  of  sound  learning,  and  rank  the  school  and  the  uni- 
versity as  helpers  in  the  same  good  cause. 

We  have  met  to-day  to  consecrate  this  pleasant  edifice  to  the  service 
of  popular  instruction.  Solemn  prayer  has  been  offered  to  the  throne  of 
mercy,  and  honest  counsel  has  been  addressed  to  you.  This  house  is  now 
consecrated  as  a  temple  of  learning.  Do  we  feel  duly  the  significance  of 
these  exercises  ?  Do  we  realize  Uie  common  responsibility  that  we  ss^ 
•ume  bv  participating  in  them  ?  This  afternoon  has  been  spent  in  mock- 
ery, unless  the  parties  here  represented  entertain  and  carry  out  seriooi 
convictions  of  duty. 

Let  us  feel  that  in  consecratinj^  this  house  to  the  purposes  of  education, 
we  consecrate  it  to  the  spirit  oi  order.  Without  good  order,  educatioQ 
cannot  succeed ;  and  surely  all  will  allow  that  go^  order  cannot  exist 
without  the  aid  alike  of  master  and  scholar,  parent  and  guardian.  Let 
the  teacher  have  your  hearty  co-operation  in  his  endeavors  to  regulate  Mb 
school.  Let  him  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  unreasonable,  who  will 
call  every  act  of  discipline,  l3nranny ;  or  of  the  quarrelsome,  who  will  re- 
sent every  restraint  as  a  personality.  Encourage  in  yourselves  and  your 
children  the  idea  that  flood  order  has  its  foundation  in  the  verv  nature  of 
things,  in  the  plan  of  me  creation,  and  the  hearts  of  man.  There  is  o^ 
der  m  God^s  works, — in  the  heavens  above, — on  the  earth  beneath.  We 
imitate  the  divine  mind  when  we  strive  to  do  our  work  in  accordance  widi 
the  best  rules,  and  submit  passincr  impulses  euid  little  details  tea commoa 
standard  of  riflht  Let  the  child  be  taught  to  accept  this  idea,  and  to  see 
in  the  order  of  the  school  not  so  much  the  teacher's  will  as  the  law  of 
general  good.  Let  this  idea  prevail,  and  a  new  day  will  come  over  oar 
schools.  Teachers  will  be  more  careful  to^place  their  passions  under  due 
control,  by  looking  beyond  present  provocations  to  permanent  principles; 
and  parents  and  children  will  acknowledge  the  justice  of  proper  discipline, 
even  when  its  penalties  fall  upon  themselves.  Consecrating  this  house 
to  education,  we  consecrate  it  then  to  the- spirit  of  good  order. 

Akin  to  order  is  the  spirit  oi  good  wiU^ — that  love  that  heightens  eveiy 
task,  and  cheers  every  labor.  Let  us  feel  that  this  building  is  set  apart 
as  the  abode  of  good  will.  In  the  simple  beauty  of  its  walls,  and  the 
neatness  of  its  arrangements,  we  see  at  once  that  it  is  intended  to  be  a 
pleasant  place,  where  the  young  shall  come  rather  in  love  than  fear.  Let 
every  thing  be  done  to  carry  out  this  idea,  and  remove  all  gloom  from  the 
work  that  here  is  to  go  forward.    Let  the  voice  of  music  oe  heard  in  die 
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mtorvalfl  of  study,  and  chann  away  weariness  and  discontent  Let 
courteous  manners  prevail  between  scholars  and  teachers.  Let  the  law 
of  lore  be  supreme,  and  the  good  of  each  be  regarded  as  the  good  of  alL 
Let  everything  be  done  to  make  knowledge  attractive,  without  impairing 
its  solidity.  You  have  declared  your  principles  upon  this  subject  in  the 
Tery  structure  of  this  edifice ;  virtually  acknowledged  the  relation  of  the 
beautiful  to  the  true,  and  applied  to  education  that  law  of  attraction  that 
pervades  ail  the  plans  of  Divine  Providence.  Carry  out  these  principles 
without  fear  and  without  extravagance.  Let  not  your  care  oe  given 
merely  to  make  your  dwelling-houses  attractive.  Let  there  be  no  more 
school-rooms  so  rude  and  uncleanly  as  hardly  to  be  dt  to  shelter  well-bred 
cattle.  Let  children  learn  neatness,  taste,  and  refinement,  along  with 
their  alphabet  and  multiplication  table.  To  good  will,  under  every  one 
of  its  attractive  agencies,  this  house  should  be  devoted. 

Thus  devoted,  it  will  be  a  nursery  of  sood  works.  Utility  will  go  hand 
in  hand  with  ffood  order  and  ^ood  wul.  In  this  community,  practical 
industry  is  the  ruling  power ;  utility  is  the  prevailing  standard.  See  to 
it  that  this  standard  is  rightly  adjusted,  and  that  we  do  not  confine  our 
idea  of  usefulness  to  worldly  or  material  interests.  As  we  hear  the  sound 
of  the  spindle  and  the  anvil,  and  see  the  spray  of  the  waterfall,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  furnace,  let  us  rejoice  at  the  large  measure  of  enterprise  and 
prosperity  that  have  been  granted  us.  But  when  we  turn  away  from 
these  things  to  look  upon  this  house  of  learning,  let  us  not  think  as  some 
base  souls  do,  that  we  have  lefl  utility  behind,  a!nd  are  dealing  only  with 
what  is  visionary  and  unsubstantial.  Next  to  the  church  of  God,  let  us 
feel  that  the  school-house  is  the  most  useful  building  in  the  community, 
and  that  from  it  should  emanate  the  knowledge,  principles,  and  habits 
that  are  to  give  life  its  direction  and  efiiciency.  Keckon  in  your  estimate 
of  the  best  wealth  of  your  city,  your  schools,  and,  without  them,  regard 
all  other  wealth  as  disgraceful  covetousness  or  mental  poverty. 

Let  the  idea  of  utilitv  preside  over  the  direction  of  this  school,  and  all 
its  studies  tend  not  to  nil  the  memory  with  loads  of  words,  but  to  strength- 
en the  mind,  and  invigorate  and  regulate  the  will  and  all  the  active 
powers. 

Standing  as  it  does  in  so  sacred  a  seat  of  manufacturing  industry,  this 
house  has  a  peculiar  significance.  Overlooking  this  prosperous  town,  it 
serves  to  express  a  ^nerous  creed — to  say  as  if  it  were: — "We,  the 
people  of  North  Providence,  think  much  of  the  importance  of  industry  and 
wealth,  but  we  think  that  some  other  things  are  of  still  greater  import- 
ance, and  however  remiss  in 'duty  we  may  have  been  in  time  past,  we 
mean  to  practice  upon  a  more  generous  system,  and  this  fair  temple  of 
learning,  standing  so  far  above  the  factory  and  workshop,  is  a  substantial 
testimonial  of  our  determination." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  first  movement  in  this  State  in  behalf 
of  popular  education  was  made,  not  by  professional  men,  nor  by  mer- 
ch^ts,  nor  any  of  the  classes  that  might  be  thought,  from  their  leisure  or 
literature,  to  advocate  the  claims  d*  sound  learnii^,  but  by  an  association 
of  mechanics  and  manufacturers  in  Providence,  iread  to-day,  with  great 
pleasure,  the  memorial  which  this  association  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  year  1798.  I  honor  those  men  for  that  document  But  one 
of  the  original  siffners  now  survives.  Who  can  meet  that  old  man  with- 
out respect  ?  Who  will  not  honor  John  Howland  even  more  for  taking 
the  lead  in  that  memorial,  than  for  having  served  under  Washington  at 
Trenton,  and  braved  death  in  the  battles  of  the  revolution?  Peace  to  his 
sturdy  heart,  and  many  good  days  yet  to  that  stout  Saxon  frame ! 

I  must  cease  speaking  with  these  few  words  as  to  the  good  order,  good 
will  and  good  works,  to  which  this  house  of  learning  is  <&voted.  May  a 
good  providence  watch  over  it    Imagination  cannot  but  conjecture  the 
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▼arioos  scenes  of  its  future  history—pictOFe  to  herself  the  sraiqw  of  ddl- 
dren  who  shall  come  to  enjoy  its  privileges  and  who  in  aae  time  sfasU 
leave  its  vralls  for  the  pursuits  of  maturer  life.  Prophesy  is  not  our  aSi, 
except  the  prophesy  that  calculates  events  by  purposes  and  princ^peib 
Let  this  edifice  be  used  faithfully  for  true  purposes  and  for  just  priociplei^ 
and  its  future  history  will  be  a  blessed  volume  in  the  annal  of  your  torn 
It  will  teU  of  generations  of  noble  men  and  women,  who  have  been  eJiua- 
ted  within  these  walls.  And  when  this  house  shall  have  gone  to  doit  il 
will  have  performed  a  noble  missbn,  by  being  the  nursery  of  mental  m 
that  cannot  die. 

•*  Cold  hi  the  doit,  the  perhdied  heut  nsy  He, 
But  that  which  warmed  It  once,  can  noYer  die." 
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DiDlOATIOlf  or  THE    PuBUC    HlOH  ScHOOL-HoUSC,  IN  CaMBRIDOB,  MaBB. 

The  edifice,  which  has  just  heen  erected  (1848,)  lor  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Public  High  School  of  the  city  of  Cambridge,  is  built  of  brick, 
two  BtorieB  high  with  a  besement,  and  is  a  substantial,  attractive  and  ooo- 
▼enient  school-house,  of  which  the  citizens  of  Cambridge  may  well 
feel  proud.  The  cost,  including  land,  furniture  and  apparatus,  is  $13,500. 
The  plan  of  the  interior  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  High 
8ehool  in  Hartford. 

The  following  account  of  the  Dedication  of  this  house  is  abridged  from 
the  Cambridge  Chronicle  for  June  29, 1848. 

The  services  were  commenced  by  the  chanting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
by  the  scholars  of  the  school. 

Alderman  Whitney,  in  behalf  of  the  building  committee,  transferred 
the  building  to  the  ckre  of  the  School  Committee,  through  tne  Mayor  of 
the  city,  with  an  appropriate  address.  Afler  a  dedica;tory  praver  by  Rev. 
N,  Hoppin,  and  another  chant,  of  selections  from  Proverbs,  oy  the  chil- 
dren, me  Mayor  addressed  remarks  to  the  audience  upon  the  relation 
of  the  High  School  to  the  other  grades  of  schools,  ana  to  the  cause  of 
education  generally  in  the  city,  and  on  some  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  success  of  this  and  the  other  schools  depended.  Addresses  were  also 
made  by  gentlemen  present,  in  which  many  pleasing  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  public  schools,  and  of  the  town  and  city  of  Cambridge^  were 
narrated,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  thrown  out,  by  which  children, 
teachers,  parents  and  school  officers  can  profit  We  make  the  following 
extract  from  the  Eiddress  of  Rev.  Mr.  Steams,  Chairman  of  the  Hiffi 
School  Committee. 

*<  At  the  time  of  my  settlement  here  as  a  clerg3niian  in  this  place,  in 
December,  1831,  there  were  in  the  town  6  school-houses,  8  school-rooms, 
8  teachers  and  about  400  scholars. 

At  this  time,  1848,  there  are  17  school-houses,  35  rooms,  44  teachers, 
and  2136  children. 

During  this  time,  it  is  true,  the  population  has  more  than  doubled,  but 
the  interest  taken  in  the  schools,  and  their  progress,  has  much  more  than 
trij^ed  or  quadrupled. 

If  at  that  period  any  school  committee  had  seriously  proposed  the  erec- 
tion of  such  a  building  as  this  for  a  High  School,  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  excused  from  public  service  the  coming  year,  if  not  immedi- 
ately sent  to  Chariestown  as  insane.  But  the  spirit  of  improvement  ha» 
prevailed,  and  now  we  have  all  needed  advantages  for  making  food 
flcholars,  who  shall  be  an  honor  to  their  parents,  and  to  their  generation*. 

But,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  our 
youth  that  the  means  of  education,  are  not  education  itself.  We  mav 
have  good  school-houses,  fine  libraries,  superior  collections  of  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  and  the  best  of  teachers,  with  miserable  scholars.  There 
are  means  or  i^^Kovement  in  creation  all  around  ub — ^good  influences 
ascend  to  us  from  the  earth  and  come  down  to  us  from  the  dcy. 
The  sun  is  a  teacher,  the  evening  stars  impart  knowledge,  while  every  ^ 
flower  is  eloquent  with  wisdom.  But  what  intelligence  do  all  these  oat- 
ward  instructors  communicate  to  the  ox  whoffrazes  without  reflectioD^  or 
to  the  horse  who  eats  his  provender  without  thanksgiving  ?  Hardly  okub 
willbookB,  and  maps,  and  pleasant  seats^  and  air-pmnpe^  (tfid  scie^flp 
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lectures,  do  for  a  doltish  mind.  The  outward  may  stimulate  to  improfe- 
ment,  but  all  good  action  springs  from  within.  There  must  be  in  the 
scholar's  own  mind  a  strong  desire  for  knowledfi^  a  spirit  aspiring  to  ex- 
cdience,  a  force  of  moral  purpose  which  no  small  difficulties  can  vanquish, 
or  but  little  which  is  valuable  will  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  great  hopes  from  the  school  now  to  be  organ- 
ized in  this  house, — and  these  teachers,  and  these  parents,  and  these 
■oholars,  must  see  to  it  that  we  and  ou^  fellow  citizens  are  not  disap- 
pointed. 

This  school  is  intended  to  carry  forward  and  complete  the  education  of 
our  children — I  mean  complete  it  as  far  as  it  goes— for  education  never 
can  be  completed.  It  is  a  work  which  exten<u  beyond  the  school-nxxn 
into  active  life,  all  through  time  into  eternity.  It  is  the  destiny  of  good 
minds  to  improve  for  ever.  They  will  go  on  rising,  expanding,  increasing 
in  true  wisdom  as  the  endless  ases  pass  alon^,  and  their  progress  will  be 
co-eternal  with  the  eternity  of  Uod.  We  wish  to  begin  right  with  the 
young  in  their  earliest  years,  and  to  carry  them  forward  in  this  school  till 
they  are  prepared  for  service  and  usefulness  in  society,  and  the  good  be- 

S'nnings  of  immortal  advancement  are  firmly  laid.  We  wish  to  attend 
Te  to  the  proper  development  of  their  faculties,  to  see  that  these  unfold 
themselves  m  just  proportions,  and  that  our  children  are  qualified  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  age  and  devote  their  powers  to  life's  best  ends. 

We  establish  this  school,  also,  with  our  schools  generally,  as  a  preserv- 
ative against  vice.  When  I  look  round,  as  I  do  now,  upon  more  than 
one  hundred  children  fresh  as  a  flower  garden  in  the  morning,  it  seems 
hardly  in  eood  taste,  to  suggest  that  any  of  them  may  become  the  vic- 
tims of  evil,  and  sink  in  disgrace  from  society.  And  yet,  it  is  possible  that 
among  these  young  men  and  young  women  too,  there  may  oe  some  one 
or  more  who  will  live  to  be  the  objects  of  public  indignation  and  of  teff- 
scorn.  God  forbid!  But  juvenile  depravity  has  Tearfully  increased 
within  a  few  years !  And  no  one  can  tell  who  wiU  be  among  the  next 
victims.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  once  had  a  dream—and  it  was  among  the  most 
terrible  dreams  which  ever  troubled  my  sleeping  imagination.  I  saw  a 
bright  and  beautiful  boy  playing  innocently  upon  the  green,  suddenly  the 
grass  began  to  move,  the  earth  to  undulate  till  it  became  water,  and 
ue  boy  went  down  in  an  instant,  and  nothing  was  left  of  him  but  three  or 
four  air  bubbles  on  the  surface.  I  awoke  in  liorror,  and  was  troubled  all 
day  by  this  midnight  vision.  I  thought  then,  and  I  have  ever  since 
thought,  that  it  was  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  course  and  end  of  many  a 
youth.  They  sport  thoughtlessly  among  the  green  and  flowery  fields  of 
temptation.  They  begin  to  yiela,  principle  fives  way,  and  they  go  down 
and. are  lost  as  respects  character  for  ever.  We  wish  to  render  the  treach- 
erous earth  under  them  firmer.  We  would  change  it  into  the  hard 
granite  of  virtue,  we  would  have  them  stand  on  the  immovable  rock  of 
ages. 

We  hope,  also,  Mr.  Mayor,  from  this  school  an  advantage  to  the  adolt 
community.  The  benefits  of  an  institution  like  this  do  not  terminate  with 
the  children.  By  a  reflex  influence,  they  return  to  the  families  fiwn 
which  our  children  come.  It  is  no  unheard  of  thing  for  a  rough,  hajrd, 
uneducated  man  to  be  mellowed  and  transformed  by  the  influences  which 
his  children  and  his  children's  children  bring  home  from  the  churches  and 
the  schools.  A  good  school  does  excite  the  adult  mind  3  it  awakens  in- 
terest in  education,  and  promotes  improvement.  If  this  school  fulfills  our 
expectations,  it  will  be  to  the  community  a  moral  and  intellectual  son, 
throwing  light  into  every  dwelling. 

We  believe  also  that  it  will  act  happily  upon  our  younger  schools.  It 
will  be  to  them  an  object  of  hope  and  honorable  ambition.  They  wiQ 
take  their  examples  from  it— -and  our  little  children  from  the  first  will  be 
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aspiriiiff  and  reachiof  towards  it  But  X  most  stoa  for  I  am  impatient, 
as  douDtless  you  and  this  assembly  must  be,  for  toe  instructions  which 
are  to  (all  from  more  eloquent  lips  than  mine.  Children,  consider  how 
much  is  depending  upon  you.  Be  determined  to  fix  down  to  hard  study, 
to  do  right ;  and  on  the  first  principle  of  all  true  wisdom,  ^'  Remember 
now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  or  thy  youth." 

AAer  Mr.  Stearns  had  concluded,  a  hvmn  was  sung.  The  Mayor  then 
stated  that  the  President  of  Harvard  College  was  present,  and  that  he 
hoped  he  would  favor  the  company  with  some  remarks." 

President  Everett  accepted  the  mvitation,  and  responded  to  the  call  as 
ibUows: — 

May  it  please  your  Honor : — 

Connected  as  I  am  with  another  place  of  education,  of  a  kind  which  is 
commonly  regarded  as  of  a  hi^er  order,  it  is  precisely  in  that  connection, 
that  I  learn  to  feel  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  good  schools.  I  am 
not  so  ignorant  of  the  history  of  our  fathers,  as  not  to  know,  that  the 
■piriL  which  founded  and  fostered  Harvard  College,  is  the  smrit  which 
MB  founded  and  upheld  and  will  continue  to  support  and  cnerish  the 
schools  of  New  England.  I  know  well,  sir,  that  Universities  and  Col- 
leges can  neither  flourish  nor  even  stand  alone.  You  miffht  as  well 
attempt  to  buOd  your  second  and  third  stories  in  the  air,  wiwout  a  first 
iooror  abasement,  as  to  have  collegiate  institutions  without  good  schools 
for  preparatory  education,  and  for  the  difiusion  of  general  information 
throughout  the  community.  If  the  day  should  ever  come,  which  I  do  not 
fear  m  our  beloved  country,  when  this  general  educatk>n  shall  be  neg- 
lected and  these  preparatory  institutions  allowed  to  perish ; — if  the  day 
should  ever  come  (of  which  I  have  no  apprehension)  when  the  schools  of 
New  England  shall  go  down,  depend  upon  it,  sir,  the  colleges  will  go 
with  them.  It  will  be  with  them,  as  it  was  with  the  granite  warehouses, 
the  day  before  yesterday  in  Federal  street,  in  Boston ;  if  the  piers  at  the 
ibandation  give  way,  the  upper  stories  will  come  down  in  one  undistin- 
guished ruin. 

I  anticipate  no  such  disaster,  Mr.  Mayor,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  we  live  in  an  a^^  of  revolutions,  of  which  every  steamer  brings  us 
some  fresh  and  astonishing  account  But  our  revolutions  are  of  a  more 
auspicious  character,  and  it  occurred  to  me  as  I  was  coming  down  with 
your  worthy  associate  (Mr.  Whitney,)  and  your  respected  predecessor 
(Mr.  Green,)  to  whom  we  have  just  listened  with  so  much  pleasure,  that 
we  were  traversing  a  region,  in  which  a  more  important  revolution  com- 
menced no  veiy  long  time  since,  and  is  still  in  progress. — far  more  impor- 
tant for  us  ana  our  children, — ^than  any  of  those  whicn  h^ffs  lately  con- 
vulsed the  continent  of  Europe.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the^  great  politi- 
cal and  historical  events  of  which  this  neighborhood  was  the  theatre ;  of 
which  the  monuments  are  in  sight  from  these  windows,  but  to  a  revolu- 
tion quiet  and  silent  in  its  origin  and  proffress,  unostentatious  in  outward 
manifestations,  but  imparting  greater  change  and  warranting  brighter 
herpes  for  most  of  those  who  hear  me, — ^fbr  our  young  friends  before  us, — 
than  any  of  the  most  startling  events  that  stare  upon  us  in  capitals  in  the 
columns  of  the  newmpers,  afler  every  arrival  from  Europe.  The  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Stearns  has  beautifully  sketched  some  of  the  most  important 
features  of  (his  peaceful  revolution. 

When  I  entered  college,  Mr.  Mayor,  (and  I  believe  I  shall  not  tell  the 
audience  quite  how  many  years  ago  that  is ;  you  can  do  it,  sir,  but  I  will 
thank  you  not  to,)  there  were  a  few  straggllnff  houses,  shops,  and  taverns 
along  the  Main  street  at  Cambridgeport  AU  back  of  this  street  to  the 
Dorth,  and  I  believe  almost  all  souUi  ^f  it  to  the  river,— the  entire  district 
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in  the  centre  of  which  we  are  now  assemhled,  was  in  a  state  of  nature , 
pretty  eqttaliy  divided  between  barren  pastnra^,  salt-marsh,  and  what  I 
mnst  admit  hiad  nomean  attraction  for  ns  freshmen,  wfaortlebeny  swamp 
Not  one  of  the  high  roads  had  been  cot  which  now  traverse  the  pbuft 
between  Main  street  and  the  old  road  to  Gharlestown.  East  Cambridge 
did  not  exist  even  in  the  surveyor's  imsisination.  There  was  not  a  chm^ 
nor  a  public  school  east  of  Dr.  Holme^  and  Old  Cambridge  Commor , 
and  If  any  one  had  prophesied  that  within  forty  years  a  p^ialation  like 
this  would  cover  the  soil, — with  its  streets  and  blouses,  and  sardens,  its 
numerous  school-houses  and  churches,  its  conservatories  breathing  all  the 
sweets  of  the  tropics,  its  private  libraries  equal  to  the  choicest  in  the  land, 
and  all  the  other  appendages  of  a  high  civilization,  he  would  have  been 
set  down  as  a  visionary  indeed.  But  this  change,  this  revolntiaii  baa 
taken  place  even  within  the  life  time  of  the  venerable  lady  (Mrs.  Mer- 
riam)  mtioduced  to  us  in  such  a  pleasing  manner  by  BIr.  Stearns;,  and 
we  eore  assembled  this  morning  to  take  a  respectful  notice  of  what  may 
be  called  its  crowning  incident,  the  opening  of  a  High  School  in  that 
mimitive  whortleberry  swamp.  I  believe  I  do  not  over-state  matters  whan 
1  say,  that  no  more  important  event  than  this  is  likely  to  occur,  in  the 
course  of  the  lives  of  many  of  those  here  assembled.  As  far  as  our  in* 
terests  are  concemecl,  all  the  revolutions  in  Europe  multiplied  tenfold  are 
nothing  to  it  No,  sir,  not  if  the  north  were  again  to  pour -forth  its  myri- 
ads on  central  and  southern  Europe  and  br^  up  the  existing  eovenn 
mehts  and  states  into  one  general  wreck,  it  would  not  be  an  article  of  ift- 
telligence  at  all  so  important  to  us  as  the  opening  of  a  new  school.  No^ 
n»r  young  friendsj  -  this  is  a  day  which  may  give  an  auspicious  turn  to  year 
mole  career  in  life ;  may  anect  your  best  interests  not  merely  for  time 
but  for  eternity. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  which  the  rapid  progress  of  the  country  u 
more  distinctly  marked  than  its  schools.  It  is  not  merely  their  moltipB- 
oation  in  numbers,  but  their  improvement  as  places  or  education.  A 
school  forty'  years  ago  was  a  very^^difierent  a£Bur  from  what  it  is  now. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  is  changed.  A  little  reading,  writing,  and 
oipheringj  a  very  little  grammar;  and  for  those  destined  for  college,  a 
little  Latm  and  Greek,  very  indifferently  taught,  were  ail  we  got  at  a 
common  town  school  in  my  day.  The  range  was  narrow;  the  iastraa" 
tion  superficial.  In  our  modem  school  system,  taking  it  as  a  whole  com- 
posed of  its  several  parts  in  due  gradation, — vis.  the  primary,  the  distxict, 
and  the  High  School, — the  fortunate  pupil  not  only  enjovs  a  very 
thorough  course  of  instractbn  in  the  elementary  branches,  but  ^^ets  a 
good  foundation  in  French,  a  good  preparation  for  college,  if  he  desires  it: 
according  to  the  present  advanced  standard  of  requirement ;  a  general 
acquaintance  ^itn  the  applied  mathematics,  the  elements  of  natural  phi* 
ldeoi>hy,  some  suitable  mformation  as  to  the  form  of  government  and 
political  system  under  which  we  live,  and  no  inconsiderable  praictioe  in 
the  noble  arts  of  writing  and  speaking  our  mother  tongue. 

It  might  seem,  at  first,  that  this  is  too  wide  a  cirele  for  a  schod.  But 
the  experience  of  our  well  conducted  schools  has  abundantly  shown  that 
It  is  not  too  extensive.  With  faithful  and  competent  teachers  and  wil- 
ling and  hearty  learners,  all  the  branches  I  have  named  and  others  I  have 
passed  over  can  be  attended  to  with  advantage,  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  sixteen.  * 

Sudi  being  the  case,  our  School  Committees  have  done  no  more  than 
their  duty,  in  prescribing  this  extensive  course  and  furnishing  to  master 
and  pupils  the  means  of  pursuing  it  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir,  how  much  I 
have  been  gratified  at  hastily  looking  into  the  alcove  behiiad  us.  As  I 
stepped  into  it  this  mominff,  Mr.  Smith,  the  intelligent  master  of  the 
school,  pointed  out  to  me  the  beautiful  electrical  machine  behind  the  door 
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wHh  the  just  remark  that  my  venerable  predecessor,  President  Dunster, 
woald  not  have  known  what  it  was.  No,  sir.  nor  would  the  most  eminent 
philosopher  in  the  world  before  the  time  of  Franklin.  Lord  Bacon  would 
not  have  known  what  it  was.  nor  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Mr.  Smith  reminded 
me  of  the  notion  of  Cotton  Mather  (one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
day,)  that  lightning  proceeded  from  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air, 
by  which  he  accounted  for  the  fact  that  it  was  so  apt  to  strike  the  spires 
or  churches.  Cotton  Mather  would  have  come  nearer  the  truth,  if  he  had 
called  it  a  shining  manifestation  of  the  power  and  skill  by  which  the 
Great  Author  of  ue  Universe  works  out  some  of  the  mignty  miracles  of 
creation  and  nature.  And  onlv  think,  sir,  that  these  newly  discovered 
mysteries  of  the  material  world,  unknown  to  the  profoundest  sages  of 
elder  days,  are  so  effectually  brought  down  to  the  reach  of  common 
Mshools  in  our  day,  that  these  young  friends,  before  they  are  finally  dis- 
missed from  these  walls,  will  be  made  acquainted  with  not  a  few  of  the 
wonderful  properties  of  the  subtle  element,  evolved  and  condensed  by  that 
machine,  and  which  recent  science  has  taught  to  be  but  different  forms  of 
one  principle,  whether  it  flame  across  the  heavens  in  the  midnight  storm, 
or  guide  the  mariner  across  the  pathless  ocean ;— or  leap  from  city  to  city 
across  the  coiftinent  as  swiflly  as  the  thought  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle ; 
and  which  I  almost  venture  to  predict,  before  some  here  present  shall 
taste  of  death,  will,  by  some  still  more  sublime  generalization,  be  identi- 
fied with  the  yet  hidcfen  principle  which  thriUs  through  the  nerves  of  ani- 
mated beings,  and  binds  life  to  matter,  by  the  ties  otsensation. 

But  while  you  do  well,  sir,  in  your  High  School  to  make  provisbn  for 
these  advanced  studies,  I  know  that  as  long  as  it  remains  under  your  in- 
struction, the  plain  elementary  branches  wilt  not  be  undervalued.  There 
is  perhaps  a  tendency  in  that  direction  in  some  of  our  modern  schools :  I 
venture  to  hope  it  will  not  be  encouraged  here.  I  know  it  is  not  to  be 
the  province  of  this  school  to  teach  .the  elements;  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
show  that  you  entertain  sound  views  of  their  importance.  I  hold,  sir, 
that  to  read  the  English  language  well,  that  is  with  intelligence,  feeling, 
spirit,  and  effect :— to  write  with  dispatch,  a  neat,  handsome,  legible  hand, 
(for  it  is  aAer  all,  a  great  object  in  writing  to  have  others  able  to  read 
what  you  write,)  ana  to  be  master  of  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  so  a« 
to  dispose  at  once  with  accuracy  of  every  question  of  figures  which  comes 
up  in  practical  life : — I  say  I  call  this  a  good  education ;  and  if  you  add 
the  ability  to  write  pure  grammatical  English,  with  the  help  of  very  few 
hard  words,  I  regard  it  as  an  excellent  education.  These  are  the  tools ; 
3rou  can  do  much  with  them,  but  you  are  helpless  without  them.  They 
are  the  foundation ;  and  unless  jrou  begin  with  these,  all  3rour  flashy  at- 
tainments, a  little  natural  philosophy,  and  a  little  mental  philosophy^  a 
little  physiobgy  and  a  little  geology,  and  all  the  other  ologies  and  otifphea^ 
are  but  ostentatious  rubbish. 

There  is  certainly  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  much  money  is 
paid  for  schooling  as  in  ours.  This  can  be  proved  by  figures.  I  believe 
thete  is  no  country  where  the  common  schools  are  so  good.  But  they 
may  be  improved.  It  is  not  enough  to  erect  commodious  school-houses ; 
or  compensate  able  teachers,  and  then  leave  them,  masters  and  pupils,  to 
themselves.  A  school  is  not  a  clock  which  you  can  wind  up  and  then 
leave  it  to  go  of  itself  It  is  an  organized  living  body :  it  has  sensibili- 
ties ;  it  craves  symjpathy.  You  must  not  leave  the  School  Committee  to 
do  all  the  work.  Your  teachers  want  the  active  countenance  of  the  whole 
frbody  of  parents,  of  the  whole  intelligent  community.  I  am  sure  you,  Mr. 
Smith,  would  gladly  put  up  with  a  Uttle  injudicious  interference  m  single 
cases,  if  you  could  nave  the  active  sympathies  of  the  whole  body  of 
parents  to  fall  back  upon  in  delicate  and  dimcult  cases,  and  to  support  and 
cheer  you  under  the  burthen  of  your  labors,  from  4ay  to  day.    1  think 
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this  matter  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  received ;  and  if  so  smafl 
a  number  as  thirty  parents  would  a^ree  together,  to  come  to  the  school 
some  one  of  them,  each  in  his  turn,  but  onc«  a  month,  or  rather  if  bat  25 
or  26  would  doit,  it  would  give  your  teacher  the  support  and  countenance 
of  a  parent's  presence  every  day ;  at  a  cost  to  each  individual  of  ten  or 
eleven  days  in  the  year.  Would  not  the  good  to  be  ejOfected  be  worth  the 
sacrifice  7 

I  have  already  spoken  too  Ions,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  will  allude  to  but  one 
other  topic.    In  most  things,  as  I  have  said,  connected  with  education,  we 
are  incalculably  in  advance  of  other  days :  —in  some,  perhaps,  we  have 
fallen  below  their  standard.    1  know,  sir,  old  men  are  apt  to  make  unfa- 
vorable contrasts  between  the  present  time  and  the  past ;  and  if  1  do  not 
soon  begin  to  place  myself  in  that  class,  others  will  do  it  for  me.    Bat  I 
really  tmnk  that  in  some  things,  belonging,  perhaps,  it  will  be  thought,  to 
the  .minor  morals,  the  present  promising  generation  of  youth  misht  lean 
something  of  their  grandfathers,  if  not  their  fathers.    When  I  first  went 
to  a  village  school,  sir,  I  remember  it  as  yesterday ; — I  seem  still  to  hold 
by  one  hand  for  protection,  {I  was  of  the  valiant  age  of  three  years)  to 
an  elder  sister's  apron ; — with  the  other  I  grasped  my  primer,  a  volome 
of  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  which  formed  then  the  sum  total 
of  my  library,  and  which  had  lost  the  blue  paper  cover  from  one  comer, 
(my  first  mistortune  in  hfe ;)  I  say  it  was  the  practice  then,  as  we  were 
trudging  along  to  school,  to  draw  up  by  the  road-side,  if  a  traveller,  a 
stranger,  or  a  person  in  years,  passed  along,  ^^  and  make  our  manners,"  as 
it  was  called.    The  little  girls  courtesied,  the  boys  made  a  bow;  it  was  not 
done  with  much  grace,  I  suppose :  but  there  was  a  civilit)r  and  decency 
about  it  which  did  the  children  good,  and  produced  a  pleasing  impressioo 
on  those  who  witnessed  it     The  age  of  village  chivalry  is  past,  never  to 
return.     These  manners  belong  to  a  forgotten  order  of  things.     They  are 
too  precise  and  rigorous  for  this  enlightened  age.    I  sometimes  fear  the 
pendulum  has  swung  too  far  in  the  opposite  extreme.     Last  winter  I  vras 
driving  into  town  in  a  carriage  closed  behind,  but  open  in  front    There 
was  in  company  with  me,  the  Rev.  President  Woods,  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
leffe,  Maine,  and  that  distinguished  philanthropist  and  excellent  citizen, 
Mr.  Amos  Lawrence.    WeU,  sir,  we  happened  to  pass  a  school-hooae. 
just  as  the  boys  (to  use  the  common  expression)  were  *^ let  out"    I  suih 
pose  the  little  men  had  just  been  taught  within  doors  something  about  the 
laws,  which  regulate  the  course  of  projectiles,  and  determine  the  curves 
in  which  they  move.     Intent  on  a  practical  demonstration,  and  tempted 
by  the  convenient  material,  I  must  say  they  put  in  motion  a  quanti^  ot 
spherical  bodies,  in  the  shape  of  snow  balls,  which  brought  the  doctrine 
quite  home  to  us  wayfarers,  and  made  it  wonderful  that  we  got  off  with 
no  serious  inconvenience,  which  was  happily  the  case.    This  I  thought 
was  an  instance  of  free  and  easy  manners,  verging  to  the  omxisite  ex- 
treme of  the  old  fashioned  courtesy,  which  I  have  just  descrmed.    I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  boys  of  this  school  would  be  the  last  to  indulge  an  ex- 
periment attended  with  so  much  risk  to  the  heads  of  innocent  thuid 
persons. 

Nothing  remains,  sir,  but  to  add  my  best  wishes  for  teachers  and  ipa- 
pils ;-— You  are  both  commencing  under  the  happiest  auspices.  When  1 
consider  that  there  is  not  one  of  you,  my  young  friends,  who  does  not  en- 
joy gratuitously  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  better  school  educaiioo, 
than  we  could  have  bought,  Mr.  Mayor,  when  we  were  boys,  with  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies,  I  cannot  but  think  that  each  one  of  you,  boys  and* 
girls,  will  be  ready  to  say  with  grateful  hearts,  the  lines  have  fallen  to 
me  in  pleasant  places ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage. 

To  you,  Mr.  Smith,  we  wish  entire  success.     The  community  looks  to 
you  with  confidence,  to  add  to  your  high  reputation  as  an  instructor,  and 
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oommits  to  you  these  its  treasures,  with  the  full  assurance  that  you  will 
be  faithful  to  the  trust 

An  original  hymn,  written  for  the  occasion,  was  then  sung. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  the  Mayor,  as  Chairman  of  the  School 
Committee,  transferred  the  Building  and  the  School  to  the  immediate 
care  of  the  High  School  Committee.  Mr.  Steams  responded  in  a  word, 
as  fdllows :— Mr.  Mayor,  in  behall'of  the  High  School  Committee,  I  ac- 
cept this  important  trust  at  your  hands.  We  will  endeavor  faithfully  and 
according  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  perform  its  duties,  the  first  of 
which  will  be  to  commit  the  careoi  the  school  to  Mr.  Elbridge  Smithy  its 
principal  teacher. 

Mr.  Smith,  we  sometimes  say  of  a  remarkably  honest  man,  I  would 
trust  him  with  untold  gold.  We  are  about  to  entrust  to  you  what  is  of 
unspeakably  more  value.  If  each  of  these  pupils  were  a  million  of  gold, 
the  treasure  committed  to  you  would  be  worth  infinitely  less  than  these 
immortal  minds.  I  speak  in  the  name  of  every  parent  here,  when  I  say 
we  have  no  higher  interests  than  the  welfare  of  our  children.  If  evil 
befall  them— if  through  a  defective  education,  they  should  turnout  badly, 
there  would  be  but  little  left  to  make  life  desirable  to  us.  If  you  so  suc- 
ceed in  your  good  work,  that  our  sons  and  daughters  shall  grow  up  around 
us,  intelligent,  respectable,  filial  and  good,  you  shall  have  our  thanks  here, 
and  hercSifter.  We  give  you  our  confidence— Heaven  grant  you  its 
blessing. 

Mr.  Smith  remarked  in  reply. 

That  it  was  his  sincere  intention  to  receive  the  important  trust,  which 
had  been  committed  to  his  cure,  without  attempting  a  reply.  But  such  had 
been  the  course  of  remark  as  to  awaken  feelings  too  strong  to  be  suppressed : 
and  though  it  might  be  but  an  act  of  rashness  for  an  unpracticed 
hand  to  attempt  extempore  discourse  in  the  presence  of  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen, he  felt  called  upon  to  say  that  he  was  deeply  sensible  that,  in  ac- 
cepting this  trust,  he  received  no  sinecure.  Without  enlarging  upon  the 
nature  of  his  duties,  or  adding  aught  to  what  had  already  been  said,  .he 
would  simply  say  that  he  would  peru)rm  the  duties  assigned  him  to  the  best 
ofhis  humble  ability.  He  felt  that  he  should  do  injustice  to  his  feelings  not 
to  return  his  thanks  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  had  addressed  us, 
for  the  sentiments  which  he  had  so  beautifully  and  forcibly  expressed.  He 
had  spoken  of  what  he  termed  the  minor  immoralities,  Mr.  Smith  had 
oden  nad  occasion  to  use  the  same  expressions  in  enforcing  the  practice  of 
those  civilities  of  school  life  to  which  he  had  referred.  A.id  you,  scholars,  he 
remarked,  can  bear  me  testimony  how  oflen,  during  the  brief  period  of  my 
connection  with  you,  I  have  referred  you  to  our  distinguished  guest  as 
combining  in  himself  those  very  qualities  which  he  has  enjoined  upon  you. 
He  had  felt  great  pleasure  in  hearing  his  feeble  instructions  seconded  by 
the  example  and  precepts  of  one  of  the  most  gifled  scholars  of  the  land. 
He  should  have  occasion  to  remember  him  with  gratitude  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  for  the  aid  which  he  had  this  day  afforded  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  teacher.  The  children  have  heard  UMlay 
the  sentiments  of  one  who  has  lefl  the  high  duties  of  State  and  diplomacy 
for  the  still  higher  work  of  instructing  New  England  youth.  They 
should  make  this  day  a  crisis  in  their  existence. 

He  closed  by  remarking  that  in  his  boyhood,  while  laboring  hard  to 
acq^uire  an  education,  he  became  the  proud  owner  of  a  handsome  octavo^ 
entitled  '^  Everett's  Orations," — no  incoinsiderable  portion  of  which  he 
committed  to  memory.  He  could  not  better  conclude,  than  by  reciting  an 
extract  which  this  occasion  brought  fre^  to  his  recollection.  ^  Let  the 
^ride  of  military  glory  belong  to  foreign  nations :  let  the  refined  corrup- 
tions of  the  older  world  attract  the  traveller  to  its  splendid  capitals ;  let  a 
fervid  sun  ripen  for  others  the  luxuries  of  a  tropical  chme.    Let  it  be  oon 
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(o  boact  that  we  inherit  a  land  of  liberty  and  light;  let  the  i 
and  the  church  continue  to  be  the  landmarks  of  the  New  Eng 
let  the  son  of  New  England,  whither  soever  he  may  wander,  leave  t 
behind  him  which  shall  make  him  home-sick  for  his  native  land ;  let  free- 
dom, and  knowledge,  and  morals,  and  religion,  as  they  are  our  birthiigiil, 
be  the  birthright  of  our  children  to  the  end  of  time." 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  singing  a  benediction  hymn  to  the  tone 
of  Old  Hundred,  in  which  all  present  joined.  The  company  left  reliio> 
tantly ;  having  spent  three  hours  so  profitably  and  pleasantly  that  the 
time  paned  unawares.  The  highest  expectations  have  been  raised  in 
regard  to  the  school,  and  we  hope  they  may  be  more  than  realized. 

We  would  gladly  devote  more  of  our  pages  to  the  publication  of  sodi 
addresses  as  these,  but  we  have  already  swelled  this  volume  beyond  oar 
original  plan. 

Our  r^uiere  will  find  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  of  the  Massacbo- 
setts  Common  School  Journal,  for  1846  and  1847,  very  full  and  interesting 
accounts  of  the  Dedication  of  the  State  Normal  Schoo^houses  at  Bridge- 
water  and  at  Westfield.  The  addresses  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Gov. 
^*^Sg^  Prof.  Sears,  Hon.  William  Bates,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  are 
worthy  of  the  widest  circulaition.  Dr.  Humphrey's  address  is  an  elabo- 
rate argument  in  behalf  of  Normal  Schools. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Rhode  Island  can  boast  the  possession  of  the  largest  number  of  public 
libraries,  having:  f>00  volumes  and  upwards,  in  proportion  to  her  population, 
of  any  State  in  the  Union;  and  according  to  the  Table  publiPheJ  in  the 
Report  of  Prof.  Jewett,  to  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in 
1849,  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

PrOVI0ENCB. 

Brown  University— University,                                                   .  23,000 

United  Brothers' Society,  4,000 

Philermerian  Society,    ....  4,000 

Atheneum, 15,200 

Mechanics  Associationt  .......  3,300 

R.  I.  Historical  Society, 2,000 

Franklin  Lyceum,           .......  300 

Friends  Boarding  School, I,d00 

63,700 
The  Library  of  Brown  University,  in  respect  both  to  the  number  of 
volumes,  the  range  of  selection,  and  the  value  of  the  editions,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  this  country.  It  is  the  fruit  mainly  oi' individual  donation  and  private 
liberality.  The  first  purchases  were  made  out  of  the  general  fbnds  of  the 
college,  twenty  pounds  having  been  appropriated  to  this  purpose  in  1768. 
In  1782  the  whole  number  of  volumes  was  estimated  at  about  300.  In 
1783,  a  subscription  in  favor  of  the  library  was  started  by  John  Brown.  In 
1792,  Nicholas  Brown  commenced  his  benefactions  towards  the  college  by 
the  gifl  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  valuable  books,  which  he  followed  up  in 
1815,  by  a  gifl  of  four  hundred  dollars.  In  1831  he  subscribed  #10,000 
towards  Library  Fund,  whwh  was  increased  by  others,  to  the  amount  of 
919,437— which  was  placed  at  interest  until  it  had  accumulated  to  1^25,000. 
Since  1839  the  income  of  this  sum  has  been  regularly  appropriated  mainly 
to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library.  In  1834-35,  Mr.  Nicholas  Brown 
erected  at  his  own  expense,  the  besLutiful  edifice  for  tfie  Library,  and 
Chapel,  known  as  Manning  Hall.  Among  other  donors  to  the  Library 
should  be  mentioned  the  Rev.  Isaac  Baclfus  of  Mkldleborough,  Mass.; 
Rev  William  Richards,  of  Lynn,  England ;  Rev.  Thomas  Carlile ;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  H.  Bartol,  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Wayla^;  John  Carter 
Brown,  Moses  B.  Ives,  and  Robert  H.  Ives. 

The  Library,  in  1793,  contained  2,173  volumes;  in  1826,  5,818  volumes, 
and  on  the  first  of  January,  1843, 10,259  bound  volumes  ;  416  of  these  were 
composed  of  pamphlets,  and  contained  3,576  distinct  articles. 

Since  then  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  number  and  value 
of  the  books,  by  the  purchases  of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Jewett,  many  years 
Librarian,  and  recently  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute. 
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The  Atbkh  jBou,  as  incorporated  at  the  January  seaaion  of  the  Genend 
Assembly,  1S36,  owes  its  origin  to  a  compromise  between  the  members  of 
the  Providence  Library,  which  was  established  in  1753,  and  of  the  Provi- 
dence Athenseum,  vdiich  was  incorporated  in  ISSl-^these  two  companies' 
having  agreed  to  throw  up  their  charters  in  favor  of  the  new  instituUoiL 
In  March,  1836,  Nicholas  Brown  and  the  heirs  of  Thomas  P.  Ivee,  offered 
to  give  the  Athensum  a  lot  of  land  on  the  corner  of  Benefit  and  College 
Streets,  for  the  location  of  a  building,  $6,000  towards  the  erection  of  a 
building  thereon,  and  4,000  for  the  increase  of  the  library,  provided  other 
individuals  would  subscribe  $10,000  towards  the  building,  and  84,000  more 
to  the  library,  before  the  first  of  June  following.  These  terms  were 
promptly  complied  with  by  the  citizens  of  Providence— and  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year  an  appropriate  and  substantial  building  of  granite  was 
erected  at  an  expense  of  S19,000.  In  1837  the  Athenenm  purchased 
1680  volumes  of  the  Providence  Library,  and  2400  of  the  Providence  Ath- 
enceum,  and  at  the  date  of  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors,  in  Feb. 
1837,  the  total  number  of  volumes  was  4162,  with  293  proprietors.  Since 
that  date  the  Library  has  been  increased  by  the  purchase  annually  of  aboot 
1000  volumes  of  well  selected  works,  until  the  present  time,  (Jan.  1849,) 
when  the  whole  number  exceeds  15,000.  The  present  number  of  proprietors 
is  490.  The  price  of  a  share  is  fifleen  dollars,  on  which  there  is  an  annual 
assessment  of  five  dollars.  The  annual  sum  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
salary  of  librarian,  and  incidental  expenses,  is  about  S3000. 

Newport. 

Redwood  Library; 4000 

Newport  Mechanics  Association, 1000 

Hammond  Circulating  Library,  .       .       .       .       .       .       8200 

Thr  Redwood  Library;  and  Athenaeum,  owes  its  origin  to  a  literary  and 
philosophical  society,  which  was  established  in  Newport,  in  the  year  1730, 
This  society  was  composed  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  men  of  the 
town  of  Newport,  at  that  period  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies,  for  its  wealth,  learMngand  public  spirit 

The  formation  of  a  h'brary  was,  subsequently,  considered  by  them  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  mecms  of  accomplishing  their  original  purpose,  *'  the 
promotion  of  knowledge  and  virtue.*'  The  system  of  debates  was  grado- 
allv  laid  aside,  and  the  energies  of  the  society  were  solely  directs  co  the 
collection  of  valuable  books. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  new  object,  a  ereat  impulse  was  given  by 
Abraham  Redwood,  Esq.,  who,  in  1747,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  so- 
cieiy  £500  sterling,  for  the  purchase  of  standard  books  in  London.  To 
give  permanence  and  usefulness  to  his  donation,  Mr.  Redwood  enjoined  on 
the  society  the  duty  of  erecting  an  edifice,  as  a  depository  for  such  books 
as  mi^ht  be  purchased.  In  pursuance  of  their  object,  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration was  obtained  in  1747,  and  the  society,  in  honor  of  their  most  lib- 
eral  benefactor,  assumed  the  name  of  the  Redwood  Library  Company. 
For  the  erection  of  a  library  building,  five  thousand  pounds  were  aimoot 
immediately  subscribed  by  aiflerent  citizens  of  the  town. 

The  library  building,  which  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Doric  order, 

was  commenced  in  1748,  and  completed  in  17d0.    The  plan  was  furnished 

by  Joseph  Harrison,  Esq.,  Assistant  Architect  of  Blenheim  House,  England. 

HammoncPs  Circulating   Library  is  one  of  the  oldest  libraries  m  the 

country,  and  containes  many  rare  liooks. 

Portsmouth. 

School  District  No.  I,     .       .       .       ., 600 

This  was  the  first  library  established  in  the  State  as  a  part  of  the  recent 

movement  to  improve  the  means  of  popular  education.    It  owns  its  orig^ 

mainly  to  the """"  --     ~      . 

the  Ifistrict 


mainly  to  the  liberal  donation  of  9100,  by  Miss  Sarah  Gibbs,  a  resident  in 
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North  Protidencb. 
There  are  four  email  libraries  in  North  Providence,  vizj  at  Allendale, 
in  the  School  Districl  on  Smith's  Hill,  and  in  Districts  Nos.  1  and  2  in  the 
viUag^e   of  Pai¥tucket,   having  in  the  aggregate  about  one  thousand 
volumes. 

SuflTBPIELD. 

Lonsdale  Atheneum,  founded  in  1847  ....*...  900 

Slatersville  Lyceum,  <*         1847 750 

Globe  ViUage,  "         1840  350 

Hamlet,  ''         1848 275 

Bernon,  "     w^  200 

2475 

The  library  at  Lonsdale  was  purchased  by  the  Commissioner  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  S550,  which  was  paid  by  the  Lonsdale  Company.  The 
books  are  loaned  out  to  the  inhabitants,  old  and  youne,  of  the  village,  at  a 
small  cha  rge  of  one  cent  per  vol.  More  than  seventy  dollars  were  realized 
the  first  :^ear  out  of  the  circulation  of  the  books. 

The  Library  at  Slatersville  was  purchased  out  of  an  appropriation  of 
0500,  made  by  Messrs.  Slater,  Lockwood,  and  Carter. 

BORRILLVILLE. 

Pascoag  Manton  Library,  .....  900 

This  library*  and  the  Ubraries  in  Glocester,  Foster,  Cranston,  Hopkin- 
ton,  Richmond.  Charlestown,  Exeter,  Little  Compton,  New  Shoreham, 
Jamestown,  ana  Barrington,  owe  their  existence  mainly  to  the  liberality  of 
Amasa  Manton,  Esq.  of  Providence.    By  an  aggregate  exi)enditure  of 
about  one  thousand  dollars,  he  has  been  instrumental  in  raising  in  these 
towns,  double  that  amount,  and  has  thus  secured  the  establishment  often 
libraries  wiih  at  least  five  thousand  good  books.    Who  can  estimate  the 
blessings,  individual  and  social,  which  will  flow  directly  and  indirectly  from 
the  dissemination  of  these  books,  and  which  will  contmue  to  flow  yet  more 
abundantly  when  the  liberal  donor  has  himself  passed  from  the  earth,  and 
another  generation  has  risen  up  to  have  access  to  these  libraries. 

Glocester. 
Glocester  Manton  Library,  750 

Foster. 
Foster  Manton  Library,         .....  1000 

The  Hberality  of  Mr.  Manton  in  this  town  was  made  trebly  efiective 
through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Arnold. 

Warwick. 
Old  Warwick  Association,  .....  500 

Ladies  Association,      ......  250 

To  the  former  asdociatidn  Gov.  Francis  contributed  $100. 

Coventry. 

Washington  Village 400 

Bowens  Hill  Library, 400 

The  library  first  named  was  ffiven  to  the  District  by  subscribers,  resi- 
dents thereof.  The  Bowens  Hul  Librar>[  owes  its  origin  to  a  liberal  con- 
tribution from  Mr.  TuUy  Bowen,  of  Provkience. 

Barrington. 
District  No.  1,  through  the  liberality  mainly  of  Mr.  Lewis  B.  Smith  and 
Henry  Smith,  has  a  very  valuable  library  of  about  500  volumes,— the  best 
School  District  Library  m  the  State. 

SoiTTH  Kingstown. 
Besides  a  small  library  at  Kingston,  there  is  an  Itinerating  Library  con- 
sisting of  about  400*volumes,  which  are  divided  into  four  cases,  each  case 
eontamine  about  one  hundred  books,  and  these  cases  pass  in  succession 
through  me  several  villages  in  the  town. 
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CaiBLBflrrowii. 
As  the  subscription  to  the  library  in  this  town  is  completed,  ahhoorii 
the  moner  has  not  yet  been  expended,  the  number  of  volumes  which  inU 
probably  be  purchased,  is  added. 

Westerly. 
The  Pawcatock  Library  in  Westerly  is  the  best  selected  villa^  Librarr 
in  the  State.    Its  history,  organization,  and  catalogue,  will  be  giren  in  fim, 
as  affording  useful  hints  to  those  who  may  wish  to  establish  a  simifair 
library  in  other  villages. 

Tabular  View  or  Pubuc  LiBRAidss  m  Rhode  Island. 


Frofridence  County, 

No.  of  Libraries. 

No.  of  Volumes 

Providence, 

8 

63,200 

North  Providence, 

4 

1,000 

Cumberland, 

0 

Smithfield, 

5 

3,475 

Borrillville, 

900 

Glocester, 

800 

Foster, 

1,000 

Scituate, 

500 

Cranston, 

400 

Johnston, 

0 

Kent  County. 

East  Greenwich. 

West  Greenwich, 

Coventry, 
Warwick, 

2 

800 

2 

700 

Wofihingtan  County. 

Weste/ly,  ^ 

1 

2,000 

Hopkinton,  > 
Richmond,  > 

1 

800 

Exeter, 

1 

662 

Charlestown, 

1 

500 

South  Kingstown, 

2 

500 

North  Kingstown, 

0 

Newport, 

3 

13,300 

Portsmouth, 

1 

600 

Middletown, 

I 

300 

Tiverton, 

1 

100 

Little  Compton, 

2 

1,000 

New  Shoreham, 

1 

400 

Jamestown, 

1 

500 

BrUtol  County. 

0 

Bristol, 

Warren, 

1 

500 

Harrington, 

1 

500 

Total        44 


84,237 


Most  of  the  libraries  recently  established,  are  open  to  all  persons,  resi- 
dent in  the  Town,  who  will  pay  one  cent  a  week  for  the  use  of  a  volume, 
and  comply  with  the  regulations  which  may  have  been  adopted  for  the 
praervation  of  the  hooka. 


SKETCH 


THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  REGULATIONS 


PAWCATUCK  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 


At  a  meeting  in  Westerly,  of  the  citizens  of  the  village  and  vicinity,  on 
the  evening  of  December  7th,  1847,  immediately  after  the  closing  exer- 
cises of  a  Teacher*s  Institute,  Mr.  Barnard,  the  School  Commissioner 
of  the  State,  who  was  present,  and  had  addressed  the  assembly,  was 
called  to  the  Chair,  a  Secretary  was  appointed,  and  the  subject  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Public  Library  in  the  town  was  presented  and 
debated.  Af\er  a  full  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  subject,  the 
following  Resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

"  Voted,  that  Messrs. (7  in  number)  be  a  Committee  (one  from  each  of  the 

religious  societies  in  town,)  to  circulate  subscription  papers,  and  to  collect  money 
for  establishing  a  Public  Library. 

To/e</,that  the  stock  of  such  Library  be  divided  into  shares,  the  price  of  which 
shall  be  two  dollars  each ;  no  subscription  to  be  binding  until  two  hundred  and 

nsuch  shares  have  been  taken. 
oted,  that  the  Committee  aforesaid  be  authorized  to  take  such  farther  action 
in  relation  to  the  subject,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  excepting  so  far  as  they  are 
bound  by  the  above  votes." 

This  committee,  having  met  together  after  the  meeting,  divided  the 
village  and  neighborhood  into  seven  districts,  to  each  of  which,  by 
mutual  agreement,  one  of  their  number  was  appointed.  The  following 
is  the*  form  of  the  subscription  paper  circulated  by  them : — 

*'  Whereas,  the  establishment  of  a  Public  Library  in  the  village  of  Westerly, 
embracinff  books  in  the  several  departments  of  useful  knowledge,  and  conducted 
under  such  regulations  as  shall  secure  the  proper  use  and  preservation  of  the 
books,  and  the  increase  of  the  same,  will  promote  the  social,  intellectual^  and 
moral  improvement  of  this  oommunit^r : 

And  whereas,  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Westerly,  convened  in  the  Union 
meeting-house  in  said  village,  on  the  evening  of  December  7th,  inst.,  Messrs. 

were  appointed  a  committee  by  said  meeting,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens,  to 

circulate  a  suoscription,  and  collect  monevs  for  such  a  Library : 

Therefore,  we,  the  subscribers,  do  hereby  associate  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  purchasing  such  a  Library,  and  hereby  take  the  number  of  shares  therein, 
set  against  our  respective  names,  at  two  dollars  each ;  and  do  promise  and  agree, 
each  with  the  others,  to  pay  the  amount  thereof  to  the  before-mentioned  com* 
mittee,  and  to  an^  one  of  them,  and  also  to  abide  bv  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  subscribers :  Provided,  that  in  all  meetings  of  the 
snbscriben  (untd  a  constitution  or  articles  of  association  be  regularly  adopted^ 
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every  subsc.iber  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  upon  each  share  subscribed  for  bf 
him  ;  And  pro\  ided,  further,  that  this  subscription  shall  be  void,  unless  two  hm- 
dred  and  fijiy  shares  be  subscribed  for  in  good  faith,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January  next.. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  this  eighth  day  of  Deeen- 
ber,  AD.  1847. 

Names.  I    No.  of  Shares.    I  Names.  I    No.  of  Sharas. 


At  a  meeting  called  by  the  Soliciting  Committee,  and  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th  day  of  the  same  month,  said  Committee  reported 
that  more  than  300  shares  had  been  subscribed  for  already,  and  the  Com- 
mittee was  continued.     It  was,  also, 

"  Voted,  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  procure  or  draft  a  Cpntti- 
tution  and  By-Laws  for  the  use  of  the  subscribers,  ancf  present  the  same  at  their 
next  meeting." 

At  a  meeting  held  by  adjournment  on  the  evening  of  January  17th, 
1848,  the  Committee  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  re- 
ported ;  and  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  presented  by  them  having 
been  acted  on  article  by^  article,  were  adopted.  They  are  appended  to 
this  Sketch. 

A  Committee  was  also  appointed  to  nominate  such  ofRcers  as  were 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution  just  adopted,  their  report  to  be  made  at 
an  adjourned  meeting. 

On  the  evening  of  January  24th,  in  the  week  following,  the  adjourned 
meeting  was  holden ;  the  Committee  of  Nomination  reported,  and  the 
regular  constitutional  officers  were  elected. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was 

"  Voted,  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  have  the  Constitution  of  the  Asao- 
eiation  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Land  Evidence  of  this  town,  agreeably  to  an 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  at  their  June  Session,  1847." 

In  the  week  following,  the  Constitution  was  recorded,  as  directed,  ia 
the  Book  of  Land  Evidence  of  Westerly,  by  the  Town  Clerk.  The 
record  bears  date  January  31st,  1848. 

By  these  several  steps  the  Association  became  fully  organized  and 
incorporated.  A  copy  of  the  Law  is  appended  to  this  Sketch,  that  the 
members  of  the  Association  may  more  conveniently  consult  it,  and  be 
informed  of  their  legal  rights  and  liabilities. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  December  27th,  a  Committee  had  been  appointed 
"  to  procure  a  Catalogue  of  Books,  which  will  cost  about  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  present  the  same  to  the  subscribers."  The  business  of  this 
Committee  was  very  responsible,  as  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable 
books  for  the  use  of  the  Association  was  to  be  made  by  them,  as  well  as 
the  arrangement  of  prices.     Accordingly,  they  corresponded  exteoatvely 
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^th  publishers  in  different  places,  as  to  books  and  prices,  and  also  with 
the  School  Commissioner  of  the  State. 

It  was  finally  concluded,  in  view  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ^electinff 
books,  and  as  the  most  economical  course,  to  request  the  School  Commis- 
sioner, who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Association,  to 
select  suitable  books  to  the  amount  proposed  to  be  expended  ;  his  selec- 
tion (with  his  free  consent)  to  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  approval  of 
a  committee  of  the  Association,  through  the  kind  co-operation  of  the 
Commissioner,  this  arrangement  was  effected. 

The  following  catalogues  exhibit  the  books  purchased,  under  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  Commissioner. 

The  sum  expended  for  books  is  exactly  eleven  hundred  dollars.  The 
fitting  up  of  a  room  with  shelves,  lamps,  stove,  chairs,  and  other  neces- 
sary furniture  ;  the  freight  of  boxes  and  packages  ;  the  expenses  of  trav- 
eling, &c.,  of  committees,  amount  to  about  two  hundred  dollars  more. 

The  number  of  separate  volumes  in  the  Library  is  upwards  of  two 
thousand  and  fifty.  But  the  number  of  distinct  works,  or  treatises,  is  far 
more,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Catalogue  of  subjects.  If  the 
books  selected  had  been  generally  of  a  sntaller  size,  and  of  a  less  valuable 
sort,  the  number  of  volumes  might  have  been  doubled.  Of  the  books  in 
this  Library,  some  fifty  or  sixty  are  large  folios  and  quartos ;  about  fii)e 
hundred  and  fifty  are  octavos — many  of  them  very  large  and  thick  royal 
6vos.;  about  six  hundred  btb  duodecimos;  and  the  remaining  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  (comprising,  with  many  other  works,  such  sets  as  ••  Harpers' 
District  School  Library," of  295  volumes;  "  Harpers'  Classical  Library," 
selected,  29  volumes;  the  "Youth's  Christian  Library,"  40  volumes.; 
"  Appleton's  Common  School  Library,''  50  volumes  ;  **  Abbott's  Rollo  and 
Lucy  Books,"  &c.,  30  volumes  ;  **  Walsh's  British  Poets,"  50  volumes ; 
"  Charlotte  Elizabeth's  Works,"  21  volumes  ;  the  "  Library  of  Entertain- 
ing Knowledge,"  a  beautifully  bound  English  edition,  43  volumes  ;  the 
**  Naturalist's  Library,"  a  costly  English  edition,  with  numerous  colored 
plates,  50  volumes,  &c.,  <fec.,)  are  16mos.,  l8mos.,  &c.  All  the  volumes 
in  the  Library  are  well  bound,  either  in  leather  or  cloth,  or  good  half- 
bindings  with  leather  backs.  Some  of  them  are  elegantly  bound.  Many 
of  the  books^  of  all  the  sizes,  are  English  editions.  As  to  the  quality  of 
the  works  selected,  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
catalogues,  will  see  that,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  are  generally  standard 
works. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Barnard,  whose  aid  was  so  kindly  rendered  in 
the  selection  and  purchase  of  the  books,  to  say  (and  those  who  examine 
the  catalogues  will  admit  the  propriety  of  the  remark,)  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  expend  eleven  hundred  dollars  for  books  more  judiciously  or  ad- 
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vantageonsly,  thaa  has  been  done  in  thn  present  case.   To  thai  | 

for  his  willing  and  very  efficient  aid,  the  members  of  the  Associatkn 

would  acknowledge  their  sincere  sense  of  obligation. 

The  regular  annual  expenses  of  the  Association  for  room  rent,  salaij 
of  librarian,  fuel,  lights,  &c.,  will  not  exceed  one  hundred  doUars  per 
a/mum.  The  hire  of  books,  even  at  the  low  rates  agreed  upon,  if  the  past 
six  months  furnish  any  data  for  opinion,  (a  period,  too,  in  which  the  lack 
of  a  catalogue  has  been  a  serious  disadvantage,  and  when  the  shmrt  and 
warm  evenings  of  summer  have  not  invited  the  community  to  much  read- 
ing,) will  secure  an  annual  income  to  the  Association  two  or  three  times 
greater  than  its .  necessary  expenses,  thus  providing  a  fund  for  making 
good  the  damages  of  the  books,  and  for  gradually  enlarging  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library. 

This  Sketch  has  been  prepared  and  inserted  in  the  present  pamj^ikt, 
for  three  reasons  : — 

To  furnish  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  in  a  form  fitted  for  pre- 
servation and  convenient  for  reference,  the  record  of  the  early  histoiy  of 
their  undertaking,  as  well  as  the  Rules  and  the  Law  which  bind  and  sus- 
tain them  as  a  body  corporate ; 

To  answer  the  kind  inquiries  of  such  friends  of  education  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  as  have  been  interested  in  the  objects  and  efforts  of 
the  Association ;  and 

To  suggest,  possibly,  the  aid,  though  slight,  of  a  recent  and  successfal 
experience,  to  such  of  our  sister  towns  and  villages  as  are  comtem- 
plating  the  establishment,  within  their  own  limits,  of  pubUc  libraries. 

Westerly,  K.  I., 
December^  1848. 
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(These  were  prepared,  by  a  collation  of  the  Constitations  and  By- 
Laws  of  several  similar  Associations,  and  chiefly  from  those  of  the  Pro- 
vidence Athenieum,  with  such  omissions  and  modifications  as  the  place 
and  circumstances  of  this  Association  seemed  to  render  expedient.) 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  1.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Pawcatack  Library  Association. 

Art.  3.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  a  Secretary  who  shall  be  Treasurer, 
and  seven  Directors,  who  together  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Directors. 

The  officers  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  and 
shall  hold  their  offices  one  year,  or  until  others  are  chosen  in  their  places : — Pro- 
vided, that  when  they  are  not  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  the  election  may  • 
take  place  at  any  other  meeting  d\k]j  called. 

Art.  3.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  "preserve  order  therein,  give  the  casting  vote,  and  perform 
all  other  duties  which  usually  appertain  to  such  an  officer. 

In  case  of  his  absence  the  senior  Director  present  shall  preside. 

Art.  4-  The  Secretary  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  keep  a  fair  record  of  their  respective  proceedings,  and  con- 
duct all  the  correspondence  of  the  Association,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
Bofldrd.  He  shall  keep  a  regular  record  of  the  number  of  shares  owned  in  the 
Association,  placing  opposite  each  name  the  number  of  shares  held  by  such  pro- 
prietor, and  he  shul  present  at  each  annual  meeting  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
stockholders  in  the  Association. 

Art.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  exact  and  faithful  account  (in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose)  of  all  the  financial  concerns  and  property  of  the  Association,  and 
collect  and  receive  all  money  due  or  belonging  thereto.  He  shall  pay  no  bills  but 
by  order  of  the  Board,  under  such  regulations  as  they  prescribe,  and  shall  make  a 
detailed  report  of  the  state  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  financial  concerns  of  the 
AjMOcialioUj  at  each  annual  meeting,  and  also  whenever  required  so  to  do  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  by  the  Association. 

Art.  6.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  direct  the  purchase  of  books,  and  transact, 
manage,  and  regulate  all  affairs  of  the  Association  of  every  kind  not  otherwise 
provided  for  bv  the  Association ;  and  shall  present  at  the  annual  meeting  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  state  of  the  Library  and  of  the  general  concerns  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  Directors  shall  also  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  occurring  in 
their  own  body ;  and  any  officer  thus  elected  by  the  Board,  shall  continue  in  office 
until  the  next  annual  meeting,  or  uutil  the  election  of  a  new  Board. 

ArL  7.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meetins  of  the  Association,  to  be  holden  at 
such  place  as  shall  be  appointed  and  notified  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
•n  the  first  Monday  in  December  in  each  year,  for  the  choice  of  officers,  and  for 
the  transaction  .of  other  business. 

Art  8.  Ten  proprietors  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  ouorum  of  the  Assooia- 
tioB-    Four  of  the  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Board. 
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Art.  9.  Any  individual,  who  shall  pa^j  into  the  treasury  two  dollars,  shall  be  a 
Btockbolder  or  proprietor,  and  entitled  to  one  share  of  the  joint  stock  of  the 
Association,  which  shall  be  transferable. 

In  dll  meetings  of  the  Association,  each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
▼ote  for  each  share  held  by  him ;  Provided  that,  if  the  number  of  shares  held  by 
such  stockholder  exceed  five,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  only  one  vote  for  every  five 
shares  above  that  number. 

Art.  10.  Each  stockholder  or  proprietor,  if  he  require  it,  shall  be  famished 
with  a  certificate  of  the  share  or  shares  by  him  owned,  signed  by  the  Secretary,  m 
the  following  form,  (viz.) 

Westerly,  R.  I. 
This  certifies  that  A  B  is  proprietor  of  {number)  shares  in  the  Pawcatnek 
Library  Association,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  proprietor, 
and  subject  to  all  the  By-Laws,  Rules,  and  Regulations  of  the  Association. 

Signed  by  the  Secretary. 

Art.  11.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered,  or  amended,  at  any  annnal  nmtdmg 
of  the  Association,  or  at  any  special  meeting,  provided  it  be  inserted  in  the  notice 
for  said  special  meeting  that  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  wUl  be  then  pro- 
posed ;  and  provided,  luso,  that  two-thirds  of  the  membeis  present  approve  the 
same. 

BY-LAWS. 

Art.  1.  T^e  Library  shall  be  kept  open  on  such  days,  and  at  such  hours,  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  direct. 

Art.  3-  All  books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  shall  be  le|;ibly  marked  with  the  woide 
'*  Pawcatuck  Library  Association,'^  and,  if  donations  to  the  Association,  shall 
(unless  otherwise  requested,)  be  inserted  with  the  names  of  the  donors,  in  soeh 
manner  as  the  Board  may  direct. 

Art.  3.  Every  proprietor  shall  be  allowed  to  take  out  and  bold  not  more  than 
two  volumes  at  a  time,  and  may  retain  each  volume  not  more  than  four  weeka, 
if  such  volume  is  desired  by  another  person ;  and  every  person  shall  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  two  cents  per  day,  for  every  volume  retained  b^ond  the  above  specified 
period. 

Art.  4.  Any  nerson  shall  have  the  privUege  of  drawing  books  from  the  Libnoy, 
subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the  Library,  by  paying  into  the  treasury  one  dollar  per 
annum :  or,  every  proprietor  may  have  such  privilege  by  paying  one  cent  a  weak 
per  volume ;  and  every  person,  not  a  proprietor,  by  giving  satiuactory  security  M» 
the  librarian,  and  paying  three  cents  a  week  per  volume. 

Art.  5.  Every  book  shall  be  returned  in  good  order,  regard  being  had  to  the 
reasonable  wear  thereof  If  any  book  shall  be  lost,  or  essentially  injured,  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  stands  charged  shall  replace  it  by  a  new  volume,  or  set,  if  it  bemf 
to  a  set,  or  pay  the  current  price  of  the  same ;  and  thereupon  the  remainder  of  tks 
set,  if  it  belong  to  a  set,  shall  be  deUvered  to  the  person  paying  therefor.  Cases 
of  injury  shall  be  considered  by  the  Board,  who  shall  determine  whether  the 
injury  be  sufficiently  serious  to  require  the  removal  of  the  book  or  set,  and  who,  m 
the  event  of  a  less  mjury,  shall  assess  the  amount  of  damage.  The  determioatiQB 
of  the  Board  shall  be  finsd,  and  the  amount  of  damages  assessed  shall  be  coUeeted 
by  the  Treasurer. 

Art.  6.  No  book  shall  be  delivered  to  any  person  until  all  sums  due  to  Uis 
Association  from  him  shall  have  been  paid. 

Art.  7.  No  book  shall  be  lent  by  any  person  under  the  penalty  of  one  doUir. 

Art.  8.  No  book  shsdl  be  taken  from  the  Library,  neither  ahul  any  book  be  te- 
moved  from  the  cases,  except  at  the  stated  times  of  delivery,  without  permisaioa 
being  first  obtained  from  any  two  members  of  the  Board. 

Art.  0.  No  book  shall  be  taken  from  the  Library  for  a  person  not  present,  ex- 
cept the  person  drawing  said  book  be  responsible  for  its  return. 

Art.  10^  The  Board  of  Directors  shall,  from  time  to  time,  speoifr  what  boohs, 
on  account  of  their  rarity,  value,  &c.,  shall  not  be  taken  from  the  Library  roani» 
except  by  their  special  order. 

Art.  11.  All  books  shall  be  returned  two  weeks  previoudy  to  thesBDOsl  i 
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log  of  the  Association,  for  examination  by  the  Board ;  and  any  person  neglecting 
to  conform  to  this  regulation,  shall  be  fined  fifly  cents. 

Art.  13.  A  Librarian  shall  be  appointee^  by  the  Board,  and  such  compensatioii 
allowed  for  his  services  as  said  Board  may  determine. 

It  8h»ll  be  his  duty  to  arrange,  and  preserve  in  proper  order,  all  booki,  pam- 
phlets, charts,  &c.,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  make  a  full  and  accu- 
imte  catalogue  of  the  same. 

He  shall  record,  in  a  suitable  book,  all  donations  made  to  the  Library,  keep  a 
regular  account  of  all  fines  incurred,  and  collect  and  pa^  the  same  over  to  the 
Troasurer,  report  to  the  board  all  donations  and  communications  receiyed  by  him 
since  the  last  preceding  meeting,  and  all  violations  of  the  library  regulations.  He 
shall,  moreover,  perform  such  other  duties  pertaining  to  his  oflice  as  the  Associar 
tion  or  Board  m^  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Art.  13.  The  Board  may,  in  their  discretion,  impose  penalties  for  the  breaek  of 
any  of  the  library  regulations  to  which  penaities  are  not  affixed. 
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An  Act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  at  the  June  Session,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

*'  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  voluntary  incorporation  of  Library,  Academy,  and 
School  Associations. 

Whereas,  by  the  34th  and  35th  sections  of  An  Act  to  revise  and  amend  the 
several  Acts  relating  to  Public  Schools,  passed  in  January  Session,  A.D.  1839, 
provision  was  made  ror  the  voluntary  incorporation  of  School  and  I^iaiy  Asso- 
ciations, which  provisions  were  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  revision  of  said  Act 
in  June,  A.  D.  1845 — ^therefore,  It  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assemlhf  asfoilews: 
'  Sec.  1.  Whenever  any  persons,  to  the  numlier  of  three  or  more,  shall  hereafter 
associate  together  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  maintaining  a  Library,  or  |ao- 
cnring  and  supporting;  an  Academy  or  School-House,  they  shall,  upon  complying 
with  the  terms  of  this  Act,  become  k  body  corporate  for  such  purpose,  by  sooh 
name  as  they  may  designate,  and  subject  to  such  regubitions,  conditions  and  eon* 
stitution  as  they  may  have  adopted.  And  they  may  nold,  control  and  convey  real 
and  personal  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ^Ye  thousand  dollars  ezclosive  of 
their  building,  and  the  lot  on  which  it  may  stand,  and  of  their  books,  ooaps,  pie 
tures,  and  library  furniture. 

Sec.  3.  In  case  of  any  association  of  any  number  of  members  heretofore  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  library  and  not  incorporated,  any  three  of  the  mem- 
bers may  call  a  meeting,  ana  appoint  a  time  and  place  therefor,  giving  to  all  the 
known  members  resident  in  this  State  five  days'  notice  thereof,  to  be  served  as  an 
original  summons  is  required  to  be  served  by  law,  by  some  sheriff,  deputy  aherifi^ 
constable,  or  by  some  disinterested  person  who  shall  make  oath  thereto ;  and  at 
such  meeting  so  held,  a  majority  of  the  persons  present  entitled  to  vote,  may 
orgninize  said  association  as  a  corporation  under  this  Act. 

Sec  3.  The  library  corporations  formed  under  this  Act,  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  assessments  on  shares,  and  regulated  by  by-laws,  the  manner  of  selling  them 
on  failure  of  payment ;  and  all  transfers  of  the  shares  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  All  corporations  organized  under  this  Act.  may  elect  such  officers,  and  for 
such  time,  as  they  deem  proper ;  maj  regulate  by  by-laws  the  manner  of  calling 
annual  or  other  meetings,  may  require  their  officers  to  give  bonds,  determine  the 
manner  of  voting,  and  how  many  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  generally  may 
make  all  necessary  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  law  or  their  constitution,  and 
may  prescribe  suitable  penalties  for  the  violation  of  them,  which,  if  in  money, 
shul  not  exceed  twenty  dollars,  and  may  be  collected  by  action  of  debt  in  the 
name  of  the  corooration.  All  officers  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  succes- 
sors are  appointea,  and  vacancies  may  be  fiUed  at  any  meetine  or  in  such  manner 
as  the  corporation  may  direct.  If  no  mode  is  provided  of  caUing  annual  or  other 
meetings,  the  clerk  or  secretary  shall  call  a  meeting  on  the  request  of  any  three 
members,  by  posting  up  a  notice  thereof  for  five  days  in  some  public  place  upon 
the  library  building,  academy,  or  school-house.  And  a  magority  of  votes,  eicker 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
corporation. 

Sec.  5.  To  entitle  any  association  to  the  benefit  of  this  Act,  the  constitution  or 
articles  of  association,  and  all  alterations  thereof,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  hooka 
of  Land  Evidence  of  the  town  where  the  library,  academy,  or  school-house  is 
situated.  Any  such  corporation  shall  not  be  dissolved  by  any  reduction  of  thm 
nmnber  of  its  members." 


BXPLANATORY    REMARKS 

on  THE 

CATALOGUES. 


The  first  of  the  following  catalogues  is  a  CaUdogue  of  Subjects.    Its 
design  is  not  simply  to  give  the  tides  of  the.  books  of  the  Library, 
but  to  furnish  an  Index  to  the  subjects  considered  in  the  books.     To 
effect  this,  the  various  books  in  the  Library  have  been  analyzed  with 
considerable  care,  and  the  several  subjects  exhibited  by  them  have  been 
ananged  under  their  proper  heads.     The  analysis  has  been  confined  to 
distinct  treatbes  and  separate  articles  on  subjects.     If  it  had  been  ex- 
tended to  incidental  discussions,  and  separate  references  to  subjects,  this 
Catalogue  might  have  been  swelled  indefinitely  to  a  large  volume  or 
volumes.     As  it  is,  the  analysis,  although  confined  to  distinct  worksy  is 
probably  not  so  full  as  it  might  have  been  made.     Some  less  important 
works  have  been,  doubtless,  overlooked,  and  others,  included  under 
larger  titles,  have  been  omitted.     Still,  the  analysis  is  probably  extensive 
enough,  for  all  prac|ical  purposes,  for  the  use  of  the  Catalogue.    The 
design  of  the  analysis,  it  is  thought,  has  been  accomplished,  viz. — to  make 
the  Catalogue  so  full,  that  no  one  shaU  be  obliged  to  remove  a  book  from 
the  shelves  in  order  to  learn  its  contents  gs  subjects ;  and  that  those  who 
use  the  Library  may  make  their  selection  of  books  directly  from  the 
Catalogue.    Thus  the  convenience  of  persons  in  their  selections  will  be 
greatly  promoted,  and  the  injurious  handling  of  the  books  be  prevented. 

The  works,  under  each  head  and  subdivision,  are  arranged  tdphabeti" 
caUy,  after  the  names  of  the  authors,  or  (where  the  authors  are  not 
known)  after  the  leading  words  in  the  titles  of  the  book.  To  this 
arrangement  there  are  two  exceptions.  One  is,  that,  in  a  few  cases, 
where  books  by  different  authors,  in  a  set  or  series  of  volumes  oo  a  single 
subject  (as,  for  instance,  the  "  Naturalist's  Library,'^  or  the  **  British 
Poets")  are  regularly  numbered,  such  sets  are  placed  in  th^  Catalogue, 
tfier  the  editor's  name,  in  the  simple  order  of  the  numbers  of  the  series. 
The  other  exception  is,  that,  under  the  head  of  Biography,  the  names  of 
the  subjects  of  the  memoirs,  and  not  of  the  authon,  are  placed  alphabeti- 
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cally,  as  such  an  arrangement  is  supposed  to  be  more  convenient  to  tbe 
reader. 

In  addition  to  the  Catalogue  of  Subjects,  a  Catalogue  of  Authors  ii 
also  given,  in  which  the  names  of  all  the  Authors  in  the  Library  an 
placed  alphabetically,  and  under  each  name  all  such  works  of  the  author 
as  belong  to  the  Library. 

By  the  did  of  these  two  Catalogues  anjr  person,  even  those  least 
familiar  with  books,  may  very  readily  rfefer  to  any  work  or  any  subject, 
which  they  may  wish  to  examine. 

In  both  Catalogues  the  number  of  each  book,  as  it  stands  on  the 
Library  shelves,  is  carried  out  on  the  margin  of  the  page,  against  in 
title. 

The  books,  being  Arranged  upon  the  shelves  of  the  Library  according 
to  their  sizes  and  similarity  of  binding,  and  not  according  to  subjects  or 
authors,  the  numbers  accordingly  follow  one  another  irregularly  in  the 
Catalogues.  In  the  shelves,  however,  the  books  are  all  numbered  regu- 
larly, beginning  with  No.  1  on  the  left  hand  of  the  upper  shelf,  and  ex- 
tending through  that  shelf  to  the  extreme  right ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
from  left  to  right  through  all  the  shelves,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
On  the  edge  of  each  shelf  every  10th  or  20th  number  is  noted  in  large 
figures.  A  person  may,  therefore,  turn  immediately  from  the  number  in 
the  Catalogue  to  the  corresponding  number  on  the  shelf  of  the  Library. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  some  cases  the  same  number  is  occasionaUj 
repeated  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Catalogue  of  Subjects.  This  occurs 
from  the  fact,  that  some  books,  or  volumes,  comprise  more  than  one  sulyset. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  book  entitled  "  Narrative  of  Discovery  in  Africa," 
No.  351,  comprises  three  different  works,  by  three  different  authors,-' 
Discoveries,  by  H.  Murray ;  Mineralogy,  &c.  by  Prof.  Jameson ;  and 
Natural  History,  by  J.  Wilson — each  to  be  noted  under  its  proper  sob- 
ject-head.  Thus,  too,  each  volume  of  the  Christian  Library  comprises 
fifteen  or  twenty  distinct  works  on  various  subjects  by  different  autfaon, 
each  to  be  properly  classified ;  while  the  one  number  of  the  comprehen- 
sive volume  will  stand  in  the  Catalogue  for  them  all.  In  aU  these  cases, 
tohere  the  same  number  is  repeated^  different  subjects  included  in  these 
numbers,  and  generally  different  works  by  different  authors  in  the  same 
numbers,  are  referred  to. 

It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  in  a  few  cases  the  same  work  is  repeated 
under  different  numbers.  This  occurs  from  the  fact,  that  frequently  a 
work  which  is  published  in  one  set  of  works  is  contained  also  in  some 
other  set  Thus,  for  example,  Davis'  History  of  China  is  in  the  English 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  and  is  also  republished  in  Harpers' 
District  School  Library.    Thus  Taylor's  Life  of  Cowper  is  included  in 
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both  i\\e  first  and  ihe  second  series  of  the  Christian  Library.  Thus,  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  in  Harpers'  District  School  Library,  and  in  Wiley 
and  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Reading ;  and  is  also  published  'in  the 
set  of  Goldsmith's  Complete  Works.  In  the  selection  of  books,  and  in 
the  arrangements  for  their  purchase,  particular  care^  was  exercised  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  multiplication  of  duplicates.  In  a  few  cases 
only,  like  those  above,  they  were  necessarily  admitted.  There  are  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  such  cases  in  the  whole  Library.  It  is  doubtfiil 
whether  a  Library  as  large  as  this,  containing  so  many  sets  of  works,  can 
possibly  be  purchased  to  include  fewer  duplicates  than  this. 

If  the  reader  wishes  a  work  on  a  particular  subject,  let  him  turn  to  that 
subject  in  the  first  Catalogue,  and  select  one  from  the  works  enumerated 
under  that  head.  Or  if  he  seek  a  particular  author  on  that  subject^  let 
him  run  his  eye  down  the  column  of  authors  on  that  subject,  until  he 
meets  the  initial  letter  of  his  author's  name,  and  in  the  proper  place 
under  that  letter,  he  will  find  his  author.  Or,  if  he  wishes  to  find  some 
work  of  an  author,  and  be  in  doubt  as  to  ike  subject  under  which  it  should 
be  classed,  let  him  turn  to  the  second  Catalogue — that  of  authors — and 
under  the  initial  letter  of  the  name,  in  its  proper  place,  he  will  find  the 
author  sought  for ;  and  under  his  name,  a  list  of  all  such  of  his  works  as 
are  in  the  Library. 

The  last  head  in  the  first  Catalogue  is  entitled  CoUeetanea,  Under 
it  are  arranged,  with  the  publisher's  or  editor's  names,  all  the  principal 
sets  or  series  of  works  in  the  Library.  This  is  done  simply  for  the  sake 
of  showing,  at  a  single  view,  the  variety  and  extent  and  value  of  this 
class  of  publications.  The  separate  books  included  in  the  several  series 
named  under  the  head  referred  to,  will  be  found  distributed,  according  to 
their  subjects,  in  the  first  Catalogue.  It  will,  however,  be  frequently 
convenient  to  refer  to  these  series  of  books,  by  themselves,  as  distinct 
and  entire  sets.  To  meet  this  want,  a  full  Index  of  each  Set  or  Series, 
included  under  the  head  of  Collectanea,  is  given.* 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  works  under  the  first  head  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Subjects,  that  of  Dictionaries  and  Books  of  Reference,  The 
value  of  these  Encyclopedias  is  very  great.  From  the  character  of  this 
class  of  books  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  analyze  them ;  for  they  treat 
upon  all  subjects,  and  their  articles  being  alphabetically  arranged,  are 
easily  referred  to.  The  use  of  these  books  is  especially  recommended. 
Something  explicit  and  satisfactory  can  be  found  in  them,  on  aU  points  of 
the  subjects  to  which  they  severally  refer,  many  of  which  points  are  en- 
tirely overlooked  in  other  works  of  a  more  limited  character.  For  this 
reason  they  are  of  the  highest  importance  as  books  of  reference.  The 
encyclopedia  of  any  subject  presents  the  substance  or  results  of  all  thai 

^  OoutlBd* 
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has  been  written,  in  all  the  more  limited  works,  upon  that  subject,  under 
a  single  view.  Amongst  the  encyclopedias  in  this  Library,  two  are 
especially  alluded  to,  the  American  Encyclopedia  and  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia. These  are  general  in  their  character,  embracing  almost  all  the 
themes  of  human  knowledge ;  and  they  give  iufprmation  on  a  multitude 
of  topics  which  are  not  treated  of  in  any  other  books  in  the  Library.  On 
the  very  numerous  points  of  all  Science  and  Art  and  Literature,  and  on 
the  Biography  of  all  nations,  and  on  the  History  of  all  times  and  coun- 
tries, the  articles  in  these  works  are  of  high  authority.  Generally,  these 
articles  are  sufficiently  full  for  the  satisfactory  exhibition  of  the  subject 
handled  ;  while  many  of  them,  especially  on  scientific  and  historical  sub- 
jects, are  very  elaborate  and  extensive.  It  is  important  that  those  who 
wish  to  profit  by  the  Library,  should  realize  the  value  and  usefulness  of 
these  books  of  reference. 

Further  suggestions  will  be  found  scattered  through  the  body  of  the 
Catalogues,  wherever  they  have  seemed  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

In  conclusion,  the  reader  is  reminded  that  the  foregoing  remarks,  as 
well  as  those  which  follow  in  the  body  of  the  Catalogues,  are  intended 
not  only  to  illustrate  the  plan  of  the  Catalogues,  but  also  to  furnish  brief 
and  simple  hints  as  to  the  most  profitable  mode  of  consulting  and  using 
the  books  of  the  Library. 

With  these  explanations,  the  Catalogues  are  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ate indulgence  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  for  whose  benefit  and 
convenience  they  have  been  prepared. 


HINTS  ON  READING. 

Sf  NCE  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  Catalogues  were  written,  with  the  few 
brief  hints  on  the  use  of  the  books  in  the  Library,  it  has  been  thought  advisa- 
ble to  collect,  more  distinctly,  some  suggestions  on  the  whole  subject  of  read- 
mg.  Under  a  few  general  heads,  the  opinions  of  some  very  able  writers  and 
experienced  guides  on  the  subject  are  accordingly  here  arranged.  The  selec- 
tions are  from  detctdied  passciges  of  the  authors  quoted,  and  are  arranged  un- 
der such  general  heads  as  have  seemed  the  most  simple  and  practicable  to 
the  compiler. 

**  Read  not  to  oontradlct  and  eonfatei  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  And  talk  and  dia- 
coorae,  but  to  weigh  and  conaider. "—Lonf  Bacon't  Eway  on  Shidiea, 

1.  Definition  of  Reading. 

Reading,  in  its  true  sense  and  use,  is  study — sometimes  a  laborious,  some- 
times an  entertaininff  perusal  of  books — but  always  Ihe  study  of  books, — 
"  Readingp,"  says  Dr.  Watts,  ^*  is  that  means  or  metliod  ofknowledge^  whereby 
we  acquaint  ourselves  with  what  other  men  have  pubnshed  to  the  world,  in 
their  writings." — WcUts  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mindj  p.  38. 

2.  Objects  of  Rbadino. 

"  The  question  recurs.  What  is  the  proper  object  of  Reading  ?  what  the  end 
to  be  kept  in  view,  in  the  choice  and  perusal  of  books  ?  One  ^reat  end, 
doubtless,  is  Knowledge,  ....  One  object  of  reading,  then,  is  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge. But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  knowledge,  in  itself,  is  not  so  much  an 
end  as  a  means,  and  that  we  are  always  to  keep  in  view  its  ulterior  uses  and 
applications.  ....  Knowledge  brings  with  it  duties  which  are  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. It  is  a  talent  or  trust;  and  to  enable  us  to  employ  it  aright,  we  should 
understand  well  the  end  for  which  God  has  given  us  capacities  for  acquiring 
it  On  no  subject  are  men  more  likely  to  err  ;  and  how  grievous  the  error  is, 
and  in  what  ways  it  manifests  itself  let  Lord  Bacon  teach.  '  But  the  greatest 
ervor, '  says  that  ffreat  writer, '  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mistaking  or  misplacing 
of  the  last  or  farthest  end  of  knowledge ;  for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes  upon.  &c.,  ....  seldom  sincerely  to 
ffive  a  true  account  of  their  eOi  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men,  as  if 
were  were  sought  in  knowledge  a  couch.  &c.,  &c.,  and  not  a  rich  store-house 
for  the  glory  ^ihe  Creator  and  the  rdiefof  man^s  estate.^  Such,  then,  is  the 
use  of  knowledge.  It  constitutes  a  rich  store-house,  whence  we  should  draw 
materials  for  glorifying  God,  and  improving  man's  estate.    In  other  words 

knowledge  is  to  be  employed  by  us  in  doing  good This  remark  leads 

us  to  notice  another  of  the  benefits  to  be  denved  from  books,  when  j.udiciously 
selected  and  properly  read.  This  is  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  pow- 
ers and  moral  sentiments,  .....  So,  again,  in  regard  to  taste. ....  What  is 

true  of  intellect  and  taste,  is  not  less  true  of  our  moral  sentiments, 

rRecapitulation.)  Why  should  we  read  ?  Partly  to  procure  immediate  grati- 
ncation,  but  principally^— Ist,  to  acquire  knowledge,  both  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  its  uses:  2ndly,  to  improve  the  intellectual  [xiwers:  3dly,  to  refine  taste: 
and  4thly,  to  strengthen  the  moral  and  religbus  sentiments." — Pnfessor 
Alcnxo  Potter,  D.  D,  Advantages  of  Science,  Harpers'  Ed,  pp.  14.  19,  20, 
21, 23, 24, 31.  i-  7  nr    ^      ,      . 
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<^  In  all  our  studies  and  pursuits  of  knowledge,  let  us  remember  that  viitue 
and  vice,  sin  and  holiness,  and  the  conformation  of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the 
duties  of  true  religion  and  morality,  are  things  of  far  more  consequence  than 
all  the  furniture  of  our  understandinfls^  and  the  richest  treasures  of  mere  spec- 
ulative knowledge. " —  Watts  on  the  mind,  p.  69. 

3.  General  Advantaoes  of  Readinq. 

<*  These  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  of  infinite  advantage  ;  for  by  them 
we  are  made  partakers  of  the  sentiments,  observations,  reasonings  and  im- 
provements of  all  the  learned  world,  in  the  most  remote  nations,  and  in  fbi^ 

mer  ages,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  maiikind The  advantages  (of 

reading)  are  such  as  these :  1.  By  reading,  we  acquaint  ourselves,  in  a  very 
extensive  manner,  with  the  affairs,  actions,  and  thoughts  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  in  the  most  remote  nations,  and  in  most  distant  a^s  ;  and  that  with  as 
much  ease,  as  though  they  lived  in  our  own  age  and  nation.    By  reading  we 

may  learn  something  from  all  parts  of  mankind 2.  By  reading,  we 

learn  not  only  the  actions  and  the  sentiments  of  distant  nations  and  ages,  bat 
we  transfer  to  ourselves  the  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the  most lecu-ned 
men.  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  mankind,  when  or  wheresoever  they  lived. 
For  though  manv  books  have  been  written  by  weak  and  injudicious  persoos^ 
yet  the  most  of  tnose  books,  which  have  obtained  great  reputation  in  the  world, 
are  the  products  of  great  and  wise  men  in  their  several  ages  and  nations. . . . 

3.  When  we  read  good  authors,  we  learn  the  best  sentiments,  even  of  those 
wise  and  learned  men.  For  they  studied  hard,  and  committed  to  writing 
their  maturest  thoughts,  and  the  result  of  their  long  study  and  experience. . . 

4.  It  is  another  advantage  of  reading  that  we  may  review  what  we  read,  we 
may  consult  the  page  again  and  again,  and  meditate  on  it,  at  sucx^essive  sea^ 
sons,  in  our  serenest  and  retired  hours,  having  the  book  always  at  hand."— 
Waite,pp.  38,  41,  42. 

"Written  records  constitute  the  only  authentic  memorials  of  the  past ;  and, 
since  those  records  have  been  multiplied  by  printing,  and  spread  over  the 
world,  they  are  truly  imperishable.    iNor  only  so ;  they  are  now  the  property 

of  the  whole  race Now  almost  all  minds  experience  their  enlightenii^ 

and  quickening  influence.  There  is  hardly  an  individual  whose  knowledge  is 
not  enlarged  by  the  use  of  books  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  multitudes  are  in- 
cited by  Siem  to  add,  by  their  own  labors  and  discoveries,  to  the  ^at  sum 
of  human  attainments.     Another  advantage  of  the  knowledge  gained  firom 

books  is,  that it  is  much  of  it  arranged  and  systematized.    Thus  we 

are  enabled  to  see  the  dependence  and  connection  of  different  truths  ;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  we  learn  to  study  principles  and  laws,  instead  of  losing 
ourselves  amk]  a  multitude  oi"  incongruous  facts.  ....  How  important,  then, 
that  every  one,  who  would  cultivate  in  his  own  mind  the  true  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation, or  who  would  acquire  that  power  which  results  from  knowledge,  how 
important  that  he  should  become  familiar  with  such  hooks  as  illustrate  the  na- 
ture,  and  imbody  the  fruits  of  this  system  of  inquiry.  *' — Potter :  Advantages 
of  SderuXj  pp.  16,17. 

4  Importance  of  Reading,  to  the  Business  Man,  tbb  Mechanic  and 
THE  Manufacturer. 

"  Let  me  invite  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  probable  beneficial 
effect  of  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  amon^  those  practically  and 
habitually  employed  in  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  arts,  and  it  is  likely 
to  operate  upon  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  arts  and  scieooee 

•  themselves. Perhaps  there  is  no  better  definition  of  science,  than  that 

it  is  knowledge  acquired  oy  the  thoughts  and  the  experience  of  many,  aod  eo 
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methodically  arranged,  as  to  be  comprehended  by  any  one The  theory 

of  science,  then,  is  the  exposition  of  known  facts,  arranged  in  classes,  and  ex- 
pressed in  words. The  advantages  of  experience  and  observation  on  a 

uirge  scale,  are  by  no  means  peculiax  to  mechanical  ingenuity It  is 

peculiarly  true  with  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  the  arts In  fact,  the 

very  foundation  of  modern  chemistry,  or.  at  least,  of  that  branch  of  it  term- 
ed pneumatic  chemistry,  was  laid  in  a  brewery.  There  had  been  no  lack  o( 
ingenuity,  no  sparing  of  labor  or  expense,  no  flagging  of  zeal  or  curiosity 
among  the  old  chemists.  But  the  larger  and  more  striking  field  of  observa- 
tion and  combination  afforded  to  Dr.  Priestley,  by  the  vats  and  ffases  of  his 
neighbor,  the  brewer,  opened  a  new  world  to  inquiry.  From  the  thick  va- 
pors of  the  brew-house,  like  one  of  the  gigantic  genii  of  oriental  romance, 
arose  tliat  mighty  science  which  has  given  to  enlightened  art  a  more  than 
magical  sway.  ...  It  is  wonderful  how  £e  elements  of  the  most  precious  know- 
ledge are  spread  around  us ;  how  to  the  curious  and  instructed  observer  every 
thing  is  full  and  rich  with  the  means  of  benefiting  the  human  race.  The 
sligfitest  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  nature,  or  our  command  over  it,  is  sare, 
ultimately,  to  connect  itself  with  some  other  truth,  or  to  unfold  its  own  powers 
or  relations,  and  thus  to  lead  on  to  some  practical  benefit,  which  the  boldest 
conjecture  could  never  have  anticipated.  The  ignorant  and  the  idle,  suffer  all 
suck  opportunities  to  pass  b^  them  as  the  vagrant  breeze.  But  such  will 
Burely  not  be  the  case  with  industrious  men,  prepared  by  general  science  to 

torn  those  occasions  to  the  best  account I  argue  from  experience.  . . . 

Take,  for  instance,  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  recent  and  precious  gifts 
which  chemistry  has  made  to  medicine.  A  few  years  a^.  a  soap  manufac- 
turer of  Paris,  M.  Courtois,  remarked  that  the  residuum  of  his  lye,  when  ex- 
hausted of  the  alkali;  produced  a  corrosion  of  his  copper  boilers,  which  struck 
him  as  deserving  special  inquiry.  ^  He  put  it,'  says  Mr.  Herschel,  ^into  the 
hands  of  a  scientific  chemist  for  analysis,  and  the  result  was,  the  discovery  of 

one  of  the  most  singular  and  important  chemical  elements,  iodine,  , 

Curiosity  was  excited ;  the  origin  of  the  new  substance  was  traced  to  the  sea- 
plants,  from  whose  ashes  the  principal  ingredient  of  soap  is  obtained,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  sea-water  itself  It  was  thence  hunted  through  nature,  discov- 
ered in  salt  mines  and  springs,  and  pursued  into  all  bodies  which  have  a  ma- 
rine origin ;  amon^  the  rest  into  sponge,  A  medical  practitioner,  ^Dr.  Goin- 
det,  a  Swiss  physician, )  then  called  to  mind  a  reputed  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
one  of  the  most  grievous  and  unsightly  disorders  to  which  the  human  species 

is  subject — the  goitre and  which  was  said  to  have  been  originally  cured 

by  the  ashes  of  burned  sponge.  Led  by  this  indication,  he  tried  the  effect  of 
iodine  on  that  complaint  and  the  result  established  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
this  substance,  taken  as  a  medicine,  acts  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  en- 
ergy on  goitre,  dissipating  the  largest  and  most  inveterate^n  a  short  time,  and 
acting  (of  course  with  occasional  failures,  like  all  other  medicines,)  as  a  spe- 
cific or  natural  antagonist  against  that  odious  deformity. '  Now  consider  wnat 
a  map  of  human  misery,  for  a  long  series  of  generations  to  come,  has  been 
relieved  or  removed  by  this  discover}^,  arising  from  the  single  circumstance 
of  a  Parisian  soap  manufacturer  being  an  wserving  many  who  understood 

the  uses  and  nature  of  chemical  analysis Let  us  cross  the  channel  to 

Great  Britain,  for  some  farther  examples The  Telescope,  in  its  earli- 
est steiges  of  invention  had  received  all  the  improvement  that  could  then  be 
furnished  by  the  genius ^f  the  great  Galileo,  the  father  of  modem  science,  and 
by  the  superhuman  philosophical  sagacity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  well  as  of 
their  disciples  and  followers,  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  Europe, 
such  as  the  English  Hooke,  the  Dutch  Huygens,  and  the  German  Euler.— 
The  product  of  these  labors  was  admirable  proof  of  the  power  of  human  in- 
vention ;  yet  it  was  accompanied  with  imperfections,  especially  in  the  refract' 

ing  telescope,  tliat  seemed  insuperable The  removal  of  this  defect 

vas  reserved  for  John  Dollond,  originally  a  silk  weaver,  and  afterward  an  op^ 
tician  and  instrument-maker,  of  London.    Half  a  century  after  Newton's  exper- 
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imentB,  DoUood  conceived  the  idea,  that  die  refractive  powers  of  diflerent 
kinds  of  fflafls  might  he  made  to  correct  each  other.  In  this  he  completely 
succeeded.  Had  he  not  been  famUiar  with  the  ecience  of  Newton,  Dollood 
would  never  have  attempted  this  discovery ;  had  he  not  also  been  a  prac- 
ticed mechanic,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would  have  succeeded.  The 
incidental  mention  of  the  ultimate  advantages  derived  by  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion from  the  labors  of  Doilond,  suggests  to  my  mind  another  iiiustratioD, 
and  recalls  the  name  of  John  SmecUon,  He  was  b  v  regular  trade,  a  philoso^ 
ical  instrument-maker,  but  his  active  mind  had  taken  a  broad  ran^  of  rational 
curiosity  and  emplovment,  embracing  almost  every  thing  in  science  or  art, 
that  could  throw  tight  on  mechanical  contrivance.  His  inventbns  of  this  sort 
were  very  numerous  and  ingenious,  but  his  solid  fame  rests  chiefly  ujjon  tbe 

erection  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse There  are  few  narratives  of 

more  intense  interest  or  vari^  instruction  than  his  own  account  of  this  great 

work The  names  and  lives  of  our  own  distinguished  benefactors  of 

mankind— Franklin,  and  Rittenhouse,  and  Whitney,  and  Fulton,  and  Peridui 

— ^press  upon  my  memory The  history  of  Printing  offers  another  tempt- 

inj^  field  of  collateral  iliustratk>n ^  I  mi^t  tell  ofthe  Italian  Aldus  and 

his  sons,  of  Henry  Stephens,  of  Paris,  and  his  learned  family,  of  the  Dutch 
Elgivirs,  the  English  &uyer,  the  Scotch  Foulis  and  Duncan,  and  surely  could 

not  forget  the  noblest  name  of  them  all.  our  own  Fmnklin I  must  also 

reluctantly  refrain  from  detailing  the  studies,  inventions  and  improvements  of 

the  potter,  Joaiah  Wedgewood, But  from  amonff  the  names  which 

thus  crowd  upon  ro^,  let  me  adduce  one  more  bright  example it  was 

about  this  season  ofthe  year,  just  seventy  years  ago,  that  the  instrument-maker 
employed  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  received  from  the  professor  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  in  that  ancient  seminary  of  learning,  a  broken  model  of  the 

steam-engine,  as  then  used,  to  be  put  in  order  for  his  lectures An  or 

dinary  workman,  afler  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  this  imperfect  machine,  would 
have  made  the  necessary  repairs,  sent  it  Mick  to  the  lecture-room,  and  the 
world  would  have  gone  on  as  usual.  But  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Jame$ 
Watt,  a  young  mechanic,  of  singular  and  various  inventive  sagacity,  and  of 
most  patient  and  persevering  ingenuity,  who,  in  addition  to  much  mtsceliane- 
oua  information,  and  some  mathematical  acquirement,  had  been  led  by  a  Ubertd 
curionty  to  master  cUl  that  was  then  known  of  chemistry,  and    theoretical 

naturcd  philosophy  in  its  broadest  sense Look  around  for  yourselves 

^-on  our  rivers  and  lakes — on  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  America,  piled 
up  in  our  shops — on  the  railroads  whk^h  traverse,  or  are  just  about  to  traverse^ 
our  continent — on  the  wealth,  the  power,  the  rapid  interchange  of  commerce 
and  intelligence  produced  by  the  modem  steam-engine,  and  then  let  me  re- 
mind you,  that  all  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  solitary  labore  and  studies  of  a  Glas- 
gow work-shop  ;  dipected  by  an  active,  vigorous,  darinff,  but  most  patient  and 
persevering  mind,  which  kne^o  how  to  use  well  the  knowledge  that  other  wise  or 

ingenious  men  had  previously  reasoned  out  or  discovered I  have  not 

yet  touched  upon  the  influence  of  knowledge,  upon  the  operative  and  producing 
classes  themselves,  in  improving  the  character,  raising  the  thoughts,  awaken- 
ing sleeping  talent^  and  thus  qualifying  this  great  ana  valuable  body,  for  the 
able,  just,  right,  wise  and  honorable  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  men,  of  cit- 
izens, of  freemen,  of  patriots.  This  is  alone,  and  in  itself^  a  theme  full  of  interest 
— full  of  excitement. . .  Such  were  Saratoga's  victors,  such  the  brave  men  whose 
blood  earned  our  liberties.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  bUMcksmith  of 
Rhode  Island,  Nathaniel  Cfreene;  he  whom  Hamilton,  while  he  honored 
Washington  as  <  the  first  man  of  the  country.'  did  not  hesitate  to  style  *  the 

first  soldier  ofthe  Revolution There  also  was  the  bock-binder,  Knox, 

and  from  among  the  mechanics  of  New  York,  came  forth  our  Willet,  'the 

bravest  of  the  brave.' Abroad,  our  interests  were  watched  over,  and  our 

national  diffnity  represented,  by  the  printer,  J'Yanklin. Foremost  in 

our  councils  at  home,  and  enrolled  among  the  immortal  names  of  the  commit- 
tee of  five,  who  prepared  and  reported  £e  Declaration  of  Independence,  w» 
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the  shoemaker,  Roger  Sherman,  a  man  self-educated  and  Belf-raised 

Here  were  other  names  like  these  which  I  cannot  now  pause  to  recapitulate. 


Still  I  cannot  forbear  from  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory 

of  a  townsman  and  a  friend The  courage,  seamanship,  and  ability  of 

Commodore  Chauncey,  would  have  been  excrt^  in  vain,  haa  they  not  been 
seconded  by  the  skill,  the  enterprise,  the  science,  the  power  of  combination, 
and  the  ready  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  8hip-4mUder,  Henry  EckfonL 

The  ardor  for  improvement,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  manifested  by 

the  mechanics  of  this  and  others  of  our  cities,  are  gratifying  indeed 

But  they  derive  a  tenfold  interest  and  value  from  the  greater  results  which 
they  foretell,  and  the  more  glorious  future  the^  appear  to  usher  in.  ^  Gulian 
C.  Verplandt^a  Discouree  Before  the  Mechamce^  institute  of  New  York,  Nov. 
27,  183J— passim. 

d.  Choice  of  Books. 

^  The  world  is  full  of  books  ;  but  there  are  multitudes  which  are  so  ill-writ- 
ten, that  they  were  never  worthy  any  man's  reading;  and  there  are  thousands 
more  which  may  be  good  in  their  kind,  but  are  worth  nothing,  when  the  month, 
or  vear,  or  occasion  is  past,  for  which  they  were  written.  Others  may  be  val- 
uaole  in  themselves  for  some  special  purpose,  or  in  some  peculiar  science,  but 
are  not  fit  to  be  perused  by  any  but  those  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular 
science  or  business. It  is  of  vast  advantage  or  improvement  of  knowl- 
edge and  saving  time,  for  a  young  man  to  have  the  most  proper  books  for  his 

reading  recommended  by  a  judicious  friend There  is  yet  another  sort 

of  books,  ( in  addition  to  books  of  science  and  complete  treatises  on  subjects, 
which  are  first  recommended,)  of  which  it  is  proper  I  should  say  something 
while  I  am  treating  on  this  subject ;  and  these  are  history,  poesy,  travels^  books 
of  diversion  or  amusement;  among  which  we  mav  reckon  also,  little  common 
]^mphleis^  ntiMpapers,  or  such  like.    For  many  of  these,  I  confess,  once  readr 

vng  may  be  sufftcienl,  where  there  is  a  tolerably  good  memory Still  let 

it  be  remembered,  that  where  the  historiccd  narrative  is  of  considerable  mo- 
ment, where  the  poesy,  oratory,  &c.,  shine  with  some  degrees  of  perfection  and 
glory,  a  single  reading  is  neither  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  mind,  that  has  a  true 
taste  for  this  sort  of  writing  ;  nor  can  we  make  the  fullest  and  best  improve- 
ment of  them,  without  proper  reviews,  and  that  in  our  retirement  as  well  as 

in  company Among  these  writings  of  the  latter  kind,  we  may  justly 

reckon  «Aort  miscellaneous  essays  on  all  manner  of  subjects  ;  such  as  the  Oc- 
casional Papers,  the  Tattlers,  the  Spectators,  and  some  other  books,  that  have 

been  compiled  out  of  the  weekly  or  daily  products  of  the  press Among 

other  books,  which  are  proper  and  requisite,  in  order  to  improve  our  knowledge 
in  general,  or  our  acauaintance  with  any  particular  science,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  be  furnisned  with  vocabtdanes  asid  dictionaries  of  several  sortSy 
namely,  of  common  words,  idioms,  and  phrases,  in  order  to  explain  their  sense ; 
of  technical  toords,  or  the  terms  of  art,  to  show  their  use  in  arts  and  sciences ; 
of  names  of  men,  countries^  Uywns,  rivers,  ^c,  which  are  called  historical  and 
geographical  dictionaries,  ice.    These  are  to  be  consulted  and  used  upon  every 

occasion. If  such  books  are  not  at  hand,  you  must  supply  tlie  want 

of  them,  as  well  as  you  can,  by  consulting  such  as  can  inform  you. "  Watts 
on  the  Mind,  pp.  69,  69,  71,  72. 

^  A  wise  and  good  man  was  accustomed,  in  his  devotion,  to  thank  God  for 
books.  He  did  well ;  good  books,  rightly  used,  are  among  our  greatest  bless- 
ings.   Books  introduce  us  to  the  noblest  minds  of  our  race,  and  permit 

us  to  commune  intimately  with  them,  even  at  those  privileged  nours,  when 
they  obtain  their  brightest  visions  of  truth,  and  pour  forth  their  lofliest  or  ihost 
touching  eloquence.  It  must  be  -remembered,  however,  that  all  books  are  not 
good  books,  and  that  even  good  books  may  be  so  read,  as  to  fail  of  their  appro- 
priate  ends,    Milton  has  raiid,  that '  a  wise  man  can  sooner  gather  gold  out  of 
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the  drossiest  volume,  than  a  fool,  wisdom  out  of  Scripture.'  It  is  certain  dat 
the  effect  of  reading  depends  nearly  as  much  on  the  disposition  and  caste  of 
the  reader,  as  on  the  character  of  the  writer.  Hence  the  great  importance  of 
considering  not  only  whcU  we  read,  but  also  in  what  way,  and  for  what  endi. 

A  love  of  books  oan  be  acquired  only  bV  those  who  find  pleasure  in 

using  them ;  and  hence,  whoever  would  cultivate  m  himself  or  others  this  most 
desirable  taste,  should  select,  especieUly  at  first,  such  works  as  can  be  read  with 
sustained  and  quickened  attention.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  sitch  books, 
if  read  only  to  amuse  and  entertain,  must,  if  good,  fail  of  much  of  their  effect, 

while,  if  bad,  their  irtfluence  will  be  deplorable By  degrading  them 

into  instruments  of  momentary  pleasure,  we  shall  lose  sight  of  their  true  worth, 
and  learn  to  confound  them  with  that  herd  of  books,  usually  known  as  *  light 
reading  ;'  books  which  seem  to  have  been  written  in  order  to  be  once  rmd, 
and  itien  forever  forgotten.  Soon,  too,  we  shall  disrelish  all  books  than  contain 
any  serious  matter,  and  be  content  only  with  those  of  the  most  frivolous  and 
exciting  kind.  These  last  will  claim  every  hour  that  can  be  allotted  to  read- 
ing ;  and  happy  shall  we  be^  if  they  do  not  steal  hours  that  ought  to  have  beem 

given  to  study To  this  danger  we  are  peculiarlj  exposed  in  oar  own 

day. We  should  choose  books  that  will  exercise  the  faculty  of  dose 

and  continuous  attention,  and  as  we  advance,  we  should  subject  it  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  more  strenuous  and  protracted  effort  They  should  be  books,  too^ 
which  require  us  to  think  ;  which  sometimes  incline  us  to  close  our  volume, 
that  we  may  review  the  arguments  and  statements  of  the  writer,  and  test 
them  by  the  rules  of  sound  reasoning ;  books,  which  call  us  to  analyze  what  is 
complicated,  to  arrest  what  is  fugitive,  and  trcu^e  out  what  is  subtle  ;  which 
suggest  new  subjects  for  reflection  and  inquiry,  and  gradually  lead  us  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  the  pleasure  that  results  from  the  mere  exercise  of  our  in- 
tellectual powers Soj  again,  in  regard  to  taste.    All  men  have  been 

endowed,  though  in  different  degrees,  with  a  relish  for  what  isbeautiful  or  per' 

feet  of  itB  kind Hence,  Books,  as  well  as  companions,  should  be  seUd- 

ed  with  reference  to  the  cultivation,  not  only  of  the  understanding,  but  also  of  the 
taste.  And  in  this  respect  we  are  exposed  to  much  danger.  Not  a  few  of  the 
works  of  our  day  (especially  those  or  a  fictitious  and  periodical  character— 
works,  too,  which  command  enthusiastic  applause,)  are  directly  calculated  to 
encourage  a  false  taste  in  literature,  as  well  as  a  vicious  tone  in  manners  and 

morals What  is  true  of  intellect  and  taste  is  not  less  true  of  our  fnond 

sentiments And,  as  our  moral  judgments,  moreover,  are  insensibly 

but  powerfully  affected  by  companions,  so  are  they  by  books — compaoioDi^ 
a^inst  whom  we  are  apt  to  be  least  on  our  guard,  whose  instructions  we  are 
disposed  to  receive  with  a  too  implicit  faith^  and  whose  society  we  enjoy  at 
those  seasons  of  relaxation,  when  the  heart  is  most  open  to  influence.    It  is 

nearly  an  axiom,  that  people  will  not  be  better  than  the  books  they  read 

It  is  important  that  all  books  be  proscribed,  which  inculcate  indififerenee  to 
moral  distinctions ;  which  tend,  however  indirectly,  or  insidiously,  to  excite  oar 
evil  passions  ;  which  exhibit  the  guilty  and  profii^te  as  objects  of  sympathy 
and  admiration*;  or  wluch  serve  to  lessen,  in  the  least,  our  reverence  for  pnn- 
cSple,  or  our  hatred  of  a  mean  and  time-serving  policy. In  thus  explain- 
ing the  objects  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  reading,  I  have^  in  effect, 
furnislied  rules  for  judging  of  books,  of  their  character  and  value.  If^  one  great 
end  of  reading  be  to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  then  we  should,  for  the  most  part, 
read  no  books  which  do  noijumish  useful  information.  I  e&y,for  the  most  porf, 
because  we  soTnetimes  read  rather  to  improve  taste,  quicken  and  cultivate  im- 
agination, or  discipline  reason,  rather  thanto-gain  knowledge.  Hence  another 
Ttue,  by  which  we  may  try  a  book,  is  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  understanding. 
Does  it  require  thought,  and  excite  to  reflection  1  Does  it  deal  in  sound  rea- 
soning only,  avoiding  all  specious  fallacies,  and  making  no  appeals  to  mere 
prejudice  or  passion  f  Does  it  cultivate  in  our  minds  a  disinterested  hm  if 

truth! If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  work  of  imaginoHon  or  taste,  it 

•hpukl  be  tried  by  its  influence  on  the  sensitive  part  of  owr  nature.    If  it  pr&- 
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eent  us  with  images  of  beauty  aud  simpljcity,  enable  us  to  view  the  works  (^ 
nature  and  art,  with  a  keener  and  more  discriminating  relish,  inspire  us  with 
a  love  fbr  the  ^rfect,  and,  above  all,  if  it  stren^en  and  animate  our  noble 
sentiments  of  virtue,  it  merits  frequent  and  careful  perusal.    But,  if  otherwiae^ 

dec,  I  need  not  add,  that  it  is  a  book  to  be  reprobated  and  avoided. 

What  SB  on  LD  WE  read?  Only  good  books;  which  Milton  describes  as  'the 
precious  life-blood  of  master-spirits,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to 
a  Ufe  beyond  life.'  To  know  whether  a  book  be  p[ood,  consider,  1st,  whether  it 
adds  to  our  sum  of  knowledge :  2ndly,  whether  it  induces  thought,  and  ex&T" 
cises  reason  :  Sdly,  whether  it  improves  taste  :  and  4thly,  whether  it  strength- 
ens conscience.' — ih.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science,  pp.  9 — 12,  22—27,  31. 

"  Read  aiwaye  the  best  and  most  recent  book  on  the  subject  which  you,  wish 
to  investigate.  ^  You  are  to  remember,'  says  Pliny  the  younger, '  that  the  most 
approved  authors  of  each  sort  are  to  be  carefully  chosen,  for,  as  it  has  been 
well  observed,  though  we  should  read  much  we  should  not  read  muny  au- 
thors.' "— />r.  Potter:  Handbook  for  Readers,^.  18. 

6.  Systematic  Reading  ;  or  Reading  in  Courses,  or  by  Subjects. 

'^Some  prejudice,  against  what  are  called  courses  of  study,  has  been  justly 
provoked  by  the  great  number  and  variety  of  those  which  have  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time At  the  outset  almost  any  course  of  reading  is  bet- 
ter than  the  desultory  and  irregular  habits  which  prevail  so  extensively.  When 
once  the  student  has  acquired  a  taste  for  good  books,  and  some  just  ideas  of 
the  object  and  uses  of  reading,  he  may  be  safely  left  to  glean  for  himself,  from 
the  counsels  of  others,  such  nints  and  directions  as  are  best  adapted  to  his 

own  case Do  not  become  so  far  enslaved  by  any  system  or  course  of 

study,  as  to  think  it  may  not  be  altered,  when  alteration  would  contribute  to 

the  healthy  and  improving  action  of  the  mind Beware,  on  the  otlier 

hand,  o^  frequent  changes  in  your  plan  of  study.  This  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
young  persons.  '  No,  take  your  course  wisely,  but  firmly,'  says  Wirt,  *  and  hav- 
iDff  taken  it,  hold  upon  it  with  heroic  resolution,  and  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
wul  sink  before  you.  The  whole  empire  of  learning  will  be  at  your  feet,  while 
those  who  set  out  with  you,  but  stopped  to  change  meir  plans,  are  yet  employ- 
ed in  the  very  profitable  business  of  changing  their  plans.  Let  your  motto  Ims, 
Perseverando  vinces,  (by  perseverance  tlwu  shalt  conquer.)  Practice  upon  it, 
and  you  will  be  convinced  of  its  value,  by  the  distinguished  eminence  to  which 
it  wul  conduct  you.' Study  subjects,  rather  wan  books;  therefore,  com- 
pare different  authors  on  the  same  subjects  ;  the  statements  of  authors,  wiUi 
information  collected  from  other  sources  ;  and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  a  wri- 
ter with  the  rules  of  sound  logic.  ^  Learning, '  says  Feltham,  'falls  far  short 
of  wisdom;  nay,  so  far  that  vou  scarcely  find  a  greater  fool  than  is  sometimes 

a  mere  scholar.' ,  ^ '  f  take  care,^  says  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most 

versatile  schokrs  in  England,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Warren,  in  his  Law  Studies, 
'  always  to  ascertain  the  value  of  what  I  look  at,  and  if  satisfied  on  that  score, 
I  most  carefully  stow  it  away.  I  pay,  besides,  fre<iuent  visits  to  my '  magazine,' 
and  keep  an  inventory  of  at  least  every  thing  important,  which  I  frequently 
compare  with  my  stores.  It  is,  however,  the  systematic  disposition  and  ar- 
rangement I  adopt,  which  lightens  the  labors  of  memory.  I  was  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  memory,  when  young;  on  the  contrary,  1  was  considered  rath- 
er defective  on  that  score.' Dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things.    '  In 

a  celebrated  satire,  (the  Pursuits  of  Ldteratvre)  much  read  in  my  youth,'  says 
Dr.  Gtuincy,  'and  wnrch  I  myself  read  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  rememr 
ber  one  counsel  there  addressed  to  young  men,  but,  in  fact,  of  universal  ap- 
plication.   I  call  upon  them,  said  the  author,  to  dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many 

things ;  a  wise  counsel  and  justly  expressed A  good  scheme  of  study 

vUl  soon  show  itself  to  be  such  by  this  one  test,  that  it  will  exclude  as  powerfully 
as  it  will  appropriate ;  it  will  be  a  system  of  repulsion  no  less  tbanof  attcf^ 
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tion ;  once  thoroughly  poeseMed  and  occupied  by  the  deep  and  jzemal  pleas- 
ores  of  one  truly  intellectual  pursuit,  ^u  will  be  easy  and  indifferent  to  aD 
othen  that  had  previously  teased  you  with  transient  excitement" — Dr,  PaUtr: 
Handbook  for  JReaden,  pp.  15—18,  20,21. 

^  In  learning  any  new  thing,  there  should  be  as  little  as  possible  first  proposed 
to  the  mind  at  once.  That  beins  understood,  wadJuUy  mattered,  proceed 
to  the  next  adjoining  part,  yet  uiwnown.  This  is  a  slow,  but  safe  and  sore 
way  to  arrive  at  knowledge.  The  mind  will  be  able,  in  this  manner,  to  cope 
with  great  difficulties,  and  prevail  over  them,  with  amazing  and  ha^y  suc- 
cess  Engage  not  the  mind  in  the  intense  pursuit  of  too  many  thincs 

at  once ;  especiailv,  such  as  have  no  relation  to  one  another.  This  will  be 
ready  to  distract  tne  understanding,  and  hinder  it  from  attaining  perfection  ts 

any  one  subject  of  study. In  the  pursuit  of  every  valuame  subject  of 

knowledge,  keep  the  end  always  in  your  eye,  and  be  not  diverted  from  it  by 

every  petty  trifle  you  meet  with  in  the  way. Be  not  satisfied  with  a 

mere  knowledge  of  the  best  €aUhor$,  that  treat  of  any  subject,  instead  of  ac- 
quainting yourselves  thoroughly  with  the  subject  itself.^^—Dr.  Watts  on  the 
Mid,pp.  131— 133,72. 

7.  Reading  conjoined  with  Thinking. 

**  Deal  freely  with  every  author  you  read ;  and  yield  up  your  assent  only  to 
evidence  and  just  reasoning  on  the  subject  ....  In  the  compositions  of  men, 
remember,  you  are  a  man  as  well  as  they  ;  and  it  is  not  their  reason,  butywr 
own,  that  is  given  to  guide  you,  when  vou  arrive  at  years  of  discretion.  .  .  . 
Enter  into  the  sense  and  argument  of  the  authors  you  read ;  examine  all  their 
proofs,  and  ^en  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  tneir  opinion. . .  You  will  ac- 

auire  by  degrees  a  habit  of  judging  justly,  and  of  reasoning  well,  in  imitation  of 
ic  good  writer,  whose  works  you  peruse. . . .  Never  apply  yourself  to  read  any 
human  author,  with  a  <letermination  beforehand  either  for  or  against  him ;  imh' 
with  a  settled  resolution  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  whatso- 
ever he  says ;  but  always  read  with  desiffn  to  lay  your  mind  open  to  truth,  and  to 
embrace  it,  as  well  as  to  rdect  every  falsehood,  though  it  appears  under  ever 

80  fair  a  disguise iNever  let  an  unknown  woM  pass  m  your  reading, 

without  seerang  for  its  meaning.  .  .  .  And,  indeed,  how  many  volumes  soever^ 
of  learning  a  man  possesses,  he  is  still  deplorably  poor  in  ms  understanding/ 
till  he  has  made  these  severed  parts  of  learning  his  own  property,  by  reasoniitf, 
by  judging  for  himself,  and  remembering  what  he  has  redd,— Dr.  }^cUtson& 
Mind,  pp.  61,  62,  66, 67,  72, 73. 

"  Says  Locke,  ^Reading  (bmishes  the  mind  only  with  materials  of  knowl- 
edge ;  it  is  thinking  that  makes  what  we  read  ours.^  .  .  .  SavsDugald  Stew- 
art, ^  nothing,  in  truth,  has  such  a  tendency  to  weaken,  not  only  the  powers  of 
invention,  but  the  intellectual  powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  of  extensive  and 
various  reading  without  reflection, '  .  .  .  Accustom  yourself  to  refer  whatever 
you  read  to  the  general  Head  to  which  it  belongs,  and  trace  it,  i^  a  fact,  to 
the  principle  it  involves  or  illustrates  ;  if  a  pnnciple,  to  the  facts  which  it 
produces  or  explains." — Dr.  Potter :  Handbook  for  Readers,  pp.  16. 17, 19. 

*^  Reading,  to  be  useful,  should  be  combined  with  reflection.  Books  can  af- 
ford but  little  improvement  to  those  who  do  not  think  as  well  as  read. 

Thus  we  sep  the  great  necessity  of  reading  with  deliberation ;  and  may  I  not 
add,  that  in  this  respect,  laboring  people,  eund  those  whose  pursuits  give  to 
them  almost  constant  engagement,  have  advantages  which  they  are  not  apt  to 
appreciate.  By  reading  at  intervals,  some  portion  of  a  good  book,  and  then 
carrying  the  matter  with  them  to  their  places  of  business,  as  a  subject  for 
thought  and  conversation,  they  will  soon  discover  that  the  subject  grows  upon 
them  in  interest,  that  their  views  insensibly  become  clearer  ana  more  enlarged, 
and  that  useful  reflections,  not  suggested  by  the  author,  rise  before  their 
minds.    And  thus  it  is,  that  men  of  active  pursuits  are  more  apt,  as  all  expe- 
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rience  teslifieB^  to  accumukUe  u8eftU  kmncledge.  than  those  whose  lives  are  passed 

in  leisure  and  in  the  mixist  of  books Lei  me  advise,  th<?n.  that  books 

he  read  deliberately.  The  old  maxim,  that  *if  a  thin^  be  worth  doing:  at  all 
it  is  worth  doing  well,'  is  peculiarly  appliciible  to  reading.  A  book  run  over 
hastily,  is  rarely  understood ;  if  not  uriderstood.  it  is  not  remembered  ;  and  if 
not  remembered,  the  time  spent  in  reading  it  is  losL  ...  By  deep  anddiligeut 
meditation,  we  (sh4xild)  acquire  something  which  may  truly  b^  called  our  own; 
for,  ae  Milton  8ay» : — who  reads 

'  Inceanntly,  and  fo  hi«  readini;  krinir»  not 

A  spirt  sad  juilgrnent  equal  or  auperior., 

Vncprtain  And  unsertled  atill  rRiriftfo*. 

Deep  Tereed  in  books,  but  sbaUow  in  hinnelf.'  " 

Dr.  Pffiler:  Advantages  of  Science^  pjn  17,  18,  27, 30. 

8.  Social  or  Class  Readixcl 

'  If  three  or  four  persons  agree  to  rend  (he  same  booik^  and  each  brings  hvf 
irwn  remarks  upon  i/,  nt  some  set  hours  appointed  for  conver.sation.  and  they 
communicate,  mutually,  their  sentiments  on  the  subjects,  and  debate  about  it 
in  a  friendly  manner,  the  pi^actice  will  render  the  reading  ol'  any  author  more 

abundantly  beneficial  to  everyone  of  them If  several  perso!»s  engaged 

in  the  same  study,  take  into  tludr  hands  distinct  treatises  on  one  subject,  and 
appoint  a  season  of  communication  once  a  week,  they  may  inferm  each  other 
in  a  brief  manner,  concerning  the  sense,  sentiments  ar^l  method  of  those  several 
authors,  and  thereby  promote  each  other's  improvement,  &c.  ....  Talking 
over  the  things  which  you  have  read  to  your  componious  on  il)e  first  proper 
opportunity,  is  a  mofetusefuJ  manner  of  review  of  repetition,  in  order  to  fix  theiB 
upon  the  mind.  Teach  them  to  your  younger  friends,  in  order  to  CPUiblish  your 
own  knowledge,  while  you  eommuokuite  it  to  tliem." — Dr,  IValts  on  the 
Mind.  pj).  60.  61,  178. 

"  '  Company  and  conversation,'  says  Felthan^  'are  the  best  instructors  fijr  a 
noble  nature.^  *  An  engtigenient  and  combating  of  wits. '  says  ErnsnKis, '  does^ 
in  an  extraordinary  maimer,  both  show  the  strength  of  geniuses,  rouses  them; 
and  augments  them.  If  you  are  in  doubt  of  any  thing,  do  not  be  ashamed.  u> 
ask.  or,  if  you  have  ci>mniilled  an  error,  be  corrected. " — Dr.  Poiter  r  Hand- 
book  for  Headers,  p.  19. 

•'  Sojne  book's  should  be  read  in  company  with  others^  especially^  wifh  our 
family.    We  never  relish  a  good  book  so  highly  »s  when  we  read  it  with  a 
friend  of  congeni;\l  tastes.  ......  And  in  this  pkui  of  social  residing,  what 

friends  so  proper  as  those  of  our  household !     Wh«it  empk>yment  more  appro- 
priate/or the  domestic  circle^  than  one  wliich  causes  the  mind«  of  all  to  move 
in  unison,  thus  strengthening  the  ties  of  mutual  affection,,  and  causing  us  to 
associate  with  home,  the  remembrance  of  our  inteltectnal  pleosw^es  /  ....  It 

will  not  be  easy  to  preserve  tfie  good  old  practice  of  coU«rting  our  families 
around  the  cheerful  ore.  and  teaching  them  to  relish  early  tlie  home-bred  de> 
lights  of  adection,  and  of  a  commom  intercourse  with  those  best  and  mast  im- 
proting  visiters,  good  books, "    Dr,  Potter :  AdpuiUuges  of  Science,  pp.  27, 29- 

$K   RC-RCADINO  OR   ReVTKVINO. 

<^  A  frequent  review  and  careful  repetition  of  the  things  we  would  learn,  and 
an  abridgment  of  them  in  a  narrow  compuss^  has  a  great  influence  to  fix  themi 

in  the  memory Repetition  is  so  very  usefbl  a  practice,  that  WinemoD, 

even  from  his  youth  to  his  old  age.  never  read  a  book  without  making  some 
small  points,  dashes,  or  hooks  in  the  margin,  to  mark  what  parts  of  the  dis- 
coarse  were  proper  for  review  /  and  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  a  section  or 
chapter,  be  sdways  shot  his  book,  cutd  recoUecied  all  the  seoUmeotftOff  < 
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sions  he  had  marked,  so  that  he  could  give  a  tolerable  analysis  and  abstract 
of  every  treatise  he  had  read,  just  afler  he  had  finished  it  Hence  he  became 
HO  well  furnished  with  a  rich  variety  of  knowledge." — Dr,  Waits  on  V^  Mni^ 
p.  177. 

"  Strive:  by  freqfutrU  reviews^  to  keep  your  knowled^  alvtays  at  command. 
^  What  booteth,'  says  an  old  writer,  'to  read  much,  which  is  a  weariness  to  the 
tlesh  ;  to  meditate  ol\en.  which  is  a  burden  to  the  mind  ;  to  learn  daily,  wxk 
increase  of  knowledge,  when  he  is  to  seek  for  what  he  haJth  learned,  and  per- 
haps thtm^  especially,  when  he  hath  most  need  thereof?  Without  this,  (re- 
viewing) our  studies  are  but  lost  labor.' " — Dr.  Potter:  Handbook/or  Readers, 
p.  20. 

^'  I  would  recommend,  that  when  we  become  acquainted  with  a  truly  good 
book,  we  read  it  often.  Cecil  tells  us  that  he  had  a  ^she^/or  tried  books; 
books,  which  he  could  never  open  without  beinff  incited  to  reflection,  and  en- 
riched by  some  new  hint  or  principle.  It  should  be  so  with  all  of  us.  A  few 
books  properly  selected  andjfaithpdly  read,  vnndd  suffice  to  yield  us  more,  both 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  than  any  number,  however  great,  taicen  at  random, and 
read,  as  they  usually  are.  in  a  hurried  and  unreflecting  manner.  A  book,  more- 
over, which  deserves  the  praise  of  being  good,  has  cost  its  author  efibrts  which 
cannot  be  appreciated  at  a  single  reading." — Dr.  Potter:  Advantages  ^Sd- 
ence,  p.  29. 


10.  Reading  connected  witb   Writing. 

"For  want  of  retiring  and  writing,  many  a  learned  man  has  lost  several  use- 
ful meditations  of  his  own,  and  couid  never  recall  ihem.  ...  If  a  book  hasoo 
index  nor  good  table  of  c^jntents,  it  is  very  useful  to  make  one  as  you  are  read- 
ing it.  .  .  .  It  is  suflicient  in  your  index,  to  take  notice  only  of  those  parts  of 
the  book  which  are  new  to  you.  or  which  you  think  well  written,  and  well' 
worthy  of  your  remembrance  or  review.  Shall  I  be  so  free  as  to  assure  my 
younger  friends,  from  my  own  experience,  that  these  methods  of  reading  will 
cost  some  p:\in8  in  the  flrst  years  of  your  study,  and  especially  in  the  first  au- 
thors, which  you  peruse  in  anv  science,  or  on  any  particular  subject ;  but  the 
profit  will  richly  compensate  the  pains.  And  in  the  following  3rearB  of  life,  af- 
ter you  have  read  a  few  valuable  books  on  any  special  subject  in  this  maimer, 
it  will  be  very  easy  to  read  others  of  the  same  kind  ;  because  you  will  not  usu- 
ally find  very  much  new  matter  in  them,  which  you  have  not  already  examin- 
ed. If  the  writer  be  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  excellencies  or  defects  in  hii 
style  or  manner  of  writing,  make  just  observations  upon  this  also  ;  and  what- 
ever ornaments  you  And  there,  or  whatever  blemishes  occur  in  the  language 
or  manner  of  the  writer,  you  may  make  just  remarks  upon  tliem.  And  remem- 
ber, that  one  book,  read  over  in  this  manner,  with  all  this  laborious  meditation, 
will  tend  more  to  enrich  your  understanding^  than  skimming  over  the  suriace 

of  twenty It  is  useful  to  note  dovm  mutters  of  doubt  atid  inaidry.  and 

take  the  flrst  opportunity  to  get  them  resolved  either  by  persons  or  books. . . . 
Lawyers  and  Uivines  write  down  short  notes  or  hints  of  the  principal  heads  of 
what  they  desire  to  commit  to  memory,  in  order  to  preach  or  plead.  .  .  .  The 

art  of  short  hand  is  of  excellent  use  (or  this,  as  well  as  other  purposes 

Those  who  scarcely  ever  take  a  pen  in  their  hands  to  write  short  notes  or  hints 
of  what  they  are  to  learn,  need  a  double  degree  of  power  to  retain  or  recollect 
what  they  read  or  hear."— Z>r.  Watts  on  the  Mnd,  pp.  42,  64,  65,  72,  173. 

'*  Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philosopher,  who  wishes  to  distinguish  himself  by 
his  discoveries,  that  writing  affords  an  useful  instrument  of  study.  Important 
assistance  may  be  derived  from  it  by  all  those  who  wish  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  investigations  which  occur  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  reading." 
—Das^ald  Stiuirt :  Philos.  of  the  Mind,  Vol.  1,  p.  3.^2. 

"  Seek  opportunities  to  vsriie  and  converse  on  subjects  about  which  yoo 
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read.    *  Reading,^  says  Bacon,  ^  maketh  a  JuU  man,  Cfm/Srence,  a  ready  man, 
and  writing  J  an  e,Tact  man..'  " — Dr.  Potter :  Hand  Book,  ^c,  p.  19. 

"^  I  add  one  more  fiuggestion  in  the  words  of  another.  Young  peraons 
especially,  will  pardon  the  suggestion,  that  in  no  VHJtth  perhaps,  can  their  store 
of  applicable  knowledge  be  more  certainly,  though  at  nrst  almost  imperceptibly, 
increased,  than  hy  haSituaUy  reading  ufUh  a  pen  in  the  hand  There  is  much 
good  sense  in  these  doggerel  verses,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  no  ordinary 
thinker" 

**  In  reading  authon,  when  yoo  find 
Brisht  pnMagM  that  itrike  yoor  mindt 
Aim  which,  perhaps,  you  may  have  naaoa 
To  think  on  at  another  leaioo, 
Re  not  contented  with  the  titht, 
But  tak9  tkem  i9wn  tft  blmek  mud  wkiU ; 
Such  a  reapect  is  wisely  shown) 
As  makes  another*a  sense  eiWt  own.'*  ** 

Dr.  Potter :  Advaniagea  qf  Science^  p.  30. 

11.  MfiTBoD  OF  Rbadinq— General  Hints  and  Directions. 

^'  Books  qf  importance  of  any  kind,  and  especially  complete  treaties  on 
any  subject,  should  be  Jirst  read  in  a  more  general  wad  cursory  manner,  to 
learn  a  little  what  the  treatise  promises,  and  what  you  may  expect  from  the 
writer^s  manner  and  skill.  And  for  this  end,  I  would  advise  always,  that  the 
preface  be  read,  and  a  survey  taken  of  the  table  of  contents,  if  there  be  one, 
otfore  this  first  survcv  of  the  book.  By  this  means,  vou  will  not  only  be  better 
fitted  to  give  the  hook  the  first  reading,  but  you  will  be  much  assisted  in  ^our 
second  perusal,  which  should  he  done  with  greater  attention  and  deliberation  ; 
and  you  will  learn  with  more  ease  and  readiness  what  the  author  pretends  to 
teach.    In  your  reading,  mark  what  is  new  or  unknown  to  ^ou  l^ore ;  and 

review  those  chapters,  pages,  or  paragraphs Other  thmgs,  also,  of  the 

like  nature  may  be  usefully  practiced  with  regard  to  the  authors  which  you 
read.  If  the  method  of  a  book  be  irregular,  reduce  it  into  form  by  a  hUle 
analysis  qf  your  own,  or  by  hints  in  the  margin ;  if  those  thinjg^s  are  heaped  ^ 
together  which  should  be  separated,  you  may  wisely  distinguish  and  divide 
them.  If  several  thincrs  relating  to  the  same  subject  are  scattered  tip  and 
flown  separately  through  the  treatise,  you  may  bring  them  all  to  one  view, 
by  references  ;  or  if  the  matter  of  a  book  be  really  valuable  and  deserving,  you 
may  throw  it  into  a  better  method,  reduce  it  to  a  more  logical  scheme,  or 
abridge  it  into  a  lesser  form.  All  these  practices  will  have  a  tendency  both  to 
advance  your  skill  in  logic  and  method,  to  improve  your  judgment  in  general, 
and  to  give  you  a  fuller  survey  of  that  subject  in  particumr.  When  vou  have 
finished  the  treatise,  with  all  your  observations  upon  it,  recollect  and  determine 
what  real  improvements  you  have  made  by  resuiio^  that  author. . . .  Endeavor 
to  apply  every  speculative  study,  as  far  as  possible^  to  some  practical  use, 
that  both  yourself  <*^  others  7nay  be  the  oetter  for  it." — Dr,  Watts,  pp. 
59,  64.  139. 

**  Always  have  some  useful  and  pleasant  book  ready  to  take  up  in  ^odd 
ends^  of  time.  A  good  part  of  life  wilt  otherwise  be  wasted.  ^  There  is,'  8a3rs 
Wyttenbach,  'no  ousiness.  no  avocation  whatever,  which  will  not  permit 
a  man  who  has  an  inclination  to  give  a  little  time  every  day  to  the  studies  of 
his  youth. ....  Be  not  alarmed  l>ecause  so  many  books  are  recommended. 
They  are  not  all  to  be  read  at  once,  nor  in  a  short  time.  '  Some  travelers,^ 
says  Bishop  Hall,  ^  have  more  shrunk  at  the  map  than  at  the  way  ;  between 
both,  how  many  stand  still  with  their  arms  folded.' ....  Do  not  attempt  to 
read  much  or  fast  ^  To  call  him  wdt  road,  who  reads  many  authors^  wcf% 
Shaflsbury,  *  is  improper.'    '  It  does  not  matter,'  says  Seneca,  ^  hofw  many,  but 

how  good  books  you  have.' Endeavor  to  find  opportunities  to  tise  your 

kmniedgt,  and  apply  it  in  practice.    *  They  proceed  right  well  in  all  know 
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ledge,'  says  Bacon,  <  which  do  couple  study  with  their  practice,  and  do  not 
first  study  altogether,  and  then  practice  altogether."— Z>r.  PoUer:  Hand 
Book,  f  c,  pp.  16,  20. 

"How  SHOULD  WE  Reao ?  First,  thoughtfully  and  critically;  secondly, 
in  company  with  a  friend  or  with  our  family ;  thirdly,  repeatedly ;  fourthly, 
with  pen  in  hand." — Dr.  Potter :  Advantages  of  Science^  p.  31. 


12.  Effects  of  Books — Influcncc  of  Authors. 

**  Wherefore  should  not  the  literary  character  be  associated  in  utility  or 

gbry  with  tlie^  other  professional  classes  of  society  ? The  commercial 

prosperity  of  a  nation  inspires  no  renovation  in  mankind ;  nor  will  its  military 
power  with  their  affection.  There  is  an  interchange  of  opinions,  as  well  a*  of 
spices  and  specie,  which  induces  nations  to  esteem  each  other ;  and  there  is 
a  glorious  succession  of  authors,  as  well  as  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  forever 
standing  before  the  eyes  of  the  universe.     It  is  by  our  authors  that  foreigners 

have  been  taught  to  subdue  their  own  prejudices The  small  cities 

of  Athens  and  of  Florence  will  perpetually  atteet  the  influence  of  the  literary 
character  over  other  nations ;  the  one  received  the  tributes  of  the  mistre^ 
of  the  universe,  when  the  Romans  sent  their  youth  to  be  educated  at  Athens; 
while  the  other,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  beheld  every  polished  European 

crowding  to  its  little  court Those  who  govern  a  nation,  cannot  at  the 

same  time  enlighten  them ; — authors  stand  between  the  governors  and  the 

governed The  single   thought  o^  a  man  o^   genius  has    sometimes 

changed  the  dispositions  of  a  people,  and  even  of  an  age When  Locke 

and  Montesquieu  appeared,  tne  old  systems  of  government  were  reviewed; 
the  principles  of  legislation  were  developed ;  and  many  changes  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  are  still  to  succeed Observe  the  influence  of  authors  in 

forming  the  character  of  men,  where  the  solitary  man  of  genius  stamps  his  own 
on  a  people.  The  habits,  the  precepts.  &c.,  of  Dr.  Fmnklin  imprinted  them- 
selves  on  his  Americans ;  while  the  elegant  taster  o^  Sir  William  Jones  cooM 
inspire  the  servants  of  a  commercial  corporation  to  open  new  and  vast  soorcea 

of  knowledge While  Britain  retains  her  awful  situation  among  the 

nations  of  Eurojje,  the  'Sylva'  of  Evelyn  will  endure  with  her  triamphaot 
oaks.  In  the  third  edition  of  that  work,  the  heart  of  the  patriot  exults  at 
its  results.  He  tells  Charles  I.  *  how  many  millions  of  timber  trees,  besides 
requisite  others,  have  been  propagated  and  planted  at  the  instigation^  and  by  the 
sole  direction  of  this  work.  It  was  an  author  in  his  studbus  retreat^  wha 
casting  a  prophetic  eye  on  tlie  age  we  live  in,  secured  the  late  victories  of  oar 
naval  sovereignty.  Inquire  at  the  Admiralty  how  the  fleets  of  Nelson  have 
been  constructed,  and  they  can  tell  you  that  it  was  with  the  oaks  which  the 

gmius  of  Evelyn  planted The  same  character  existed  in  France,  where 
e  Lerres,  in  1599,  composed  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  in 
reference  to  the  art  of  raising  silk-worms.    He  taught  his  fellowAsitizens  to 
^convert  a  leaf  into  silk,  and  silk  to  become  the  representative  of  gold.  ......  A 

work  in  France,  under  the  title  of  *  L'Ami  des  Hommes,'  first  spread  there 
a  general  passion  for  agricultural  pursuits;  and  although  the  national  ardor 
carried  all  to  excess,  yet  marshes  were  drained,  and  waste  lands  inclosed.  . . . 

The  commercial  world  owes  to  two  retired  philosophers,  in  the  solitude  of 
their  study,  Locke  and  Smith,  those  principles  which  dignify  trade  into  a 
liberal  pursuit,  and  connect  it  with  the  happiness  of  a  people.  ...  In  the  history 

of  ffenius,  there  is  no  chronology,  for  to  us  everything  it  has  done  is  present ; 

ana  the  earliest  attempt  is  connected  with  the  most  recent My  learned 

and  reflecting  friend,  (Sharon  Turner,  Esq..)  whose  original  researches  liave 
enriched  our  national  history,  has  thus  observed  on  the  character  of  Wicklifle: 
— *  To  romplote  our  idea  ol  the  imjx)rtance  of  Wickliffe,  it'is  only  necessary  to 
add  that  us  his  writings  made  John  Uun  the  Reformer  of  Bohemia,  so  the 
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writing  of  JohD  Hues  led  Martin  Luther  to  be  the  Reformer  of  Germany ;  so 
extensive  and  so  incalculable  are  the  consequences  which  sometimes  follow 
Trom  human  actions.'  Our  historian  has  accompanied  this,  by  giving  the  very 
feelings  of  Luther  in  early  life  on  his  first  perusal  of  the  works  of  John  Huss ; 
we  see  the  spark  of  creation  caught  at  the  moment ;  a  striking  influence  of  the 

generation  of  character !    Thus  a  father-spirit  has  many  son& Such  are 

the  '  great  lights  of  the  world,'  by  whom  the  torch  of  knowledge  has  been  suc- 
cessively seized,  and  transmitted  from  one  to  the  other. ....  The  torch  of 
genius  is  perpetually  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  amidst  this  fleeting  scene." 
D^lBTuelVB  Literary  Character^  ^. ;  Alexandrian  ediiion.  pp.  444,  446. 

13.   Early  Reading— First  Studies. 

The  serious  caution  and  conscientious  watchfulness  to  be  exercised  by  parents 
and  friends,  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the  young,  and  for  those  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  reading,  (on  the  minus  of  both  which  classes,  vivid 
and  permanent,  and  therefore  most  important  impressions  will  necessarily 
be  produced  by  the  authors  recommended.)  are  forcibly  suggested  by  the 
illastratbns  which  follow.  The  practical  teachings  of  these  examples  make 
it  proper  that  they  should  have  the  place  of  emphasis  and  chief  effect,  at  the 
close  of  our  collations. 

"  The  first  studies  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  genius,  and  unquestion- 
ably have  sensibly  influenced  its  productions.  Oflen  have  the  first  impres- 
sions stamped  a  character  on  the  mind  adapted  to  receive  one,  as  oflen  the 

first  step  into  life  has  determined  its  walk An  eariy  attachment  to  the 

works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  produced  in  Johnson  an  excessive  admiration  of 
that  Latinized  English,  which  violated  the  native  graces  of  the  language. 
The  first  studies  of^Rembrandt  affected  his  af\er  lal^rs ;  that  peculiarity  of 
shadow  which  marks  all  his  pictures,  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  his 
father's  mill  receiving  light  from  an  aperture  at  the  top,  which  habituated 
that  artist  afterwards  to  view  all  objects  as  if  seen  in  that  magical  light 
When  Pope  was  a  child,  he  found  in  his  mother's  closet  a  small  library  of 
mystical  devotion ;  but  it  was  not  suspected  till  the  fact  was  discovered,  that 
the  effusions  of  love  and  religion  pour^  forth  in  his  Eloisa,  were  derived  from 
the  seraphic  raptures  of  those  erotic  mystics,  who  to  the  last  retained  a  place 
in  his  library  among  the  classical  bards  of  antiquity.  The  accidental  perusal 
of  Quintus  Curtius  first  made  Boyle  *  in  love  with  other  than  pedantic  books, 
and  conjured  up  in  him,'  as  he  expresses  it,  ^  an  unsatisfied  appetite  of  know- 
ledge ;  so  that  he  thought  he  owed  more  to  Cluintus  Curtius  than  did  Alex- 
ander.' Prom  the  perusal  of  Rycaut's  folio  of  Turkish  history  in  childhood, 
the  noble  and  impassioned  bard  of  our  times,  (Lord  Byron,)  retained  those 
indelible  impressions  which  gave  life  and  motion  to  the  ^  Giaour,  the  Corsair 

and  Alp.'    A  voyaffe  to  the  country  produced  the  scenery The  influence 

of  first  studies,  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  genius,  is  a  moral  phenom- 
enon, which  has  not  sufficiently  attracted  our  notice.  Dr.  Franklin  acquaints 
us  that  when  young  and  wanting  books,  he  accidentally  found  De  Foe's 
*  Essay  on  Projects,'  from  which  work  impressions  were  derived  which  after- 
wards influenced  some  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life Such  is  the  > 

influence  through  life  of  those  first  unobserved  impressions  on  the  character 
of  genius,  which  every  author  has  not  recorded."  such,  too,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  is  the  influence  of  first  impressions  on  all  minds.  As  the  impres- 
sions can  never  be  obliterated,  the  influence  is  to  last  forever. — See  I^JsradPs 
LUerary  Character^  f  c.  /  AUxandrian  ecUiian,  p.  412. 
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Plah  of  Reading  recommended  by  Thomas  S.  Grimkc. 

1.  Before  I  commenced  an  author,  I  made  myself  thoroughly  master  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  his  work^  (if  a  table  of  contents  and  chapters  enabled  me  to 
do  so,)  of  the  character  of  his  whole  system,  of  the  principles  on  which  be 
had  separated  and  arranged  the  parts,  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  whole.  2.  1  then  studied  the  author  in  the  following  manner.  After 
readinff  the  first  sentence,  I  meditated  on  it,  developing  the  author's  thought, 
as  well  as  I  was  able ;  and  reducing  the  whole,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  a 
single,  distinct,  concise  expression.  I  then  read  the  second  sentence,  and 
did  the  same:  and  next  compared  the  two  sentences  together,  meditating 
on  them,  and  gatherinff  out  of  them  their  substance.  Thus  I  went  thnM^ 
the  paragraph,  and  then  reflected  on  the  whole,  until  I  had  reduced  it  to  a 
single  sentence,  containing  its  essence.  1 4hen  studied  the  next  paragraph  in 
like  manner :  and  having  finished  it,  I  compared  the  two  together,  and  gathered 
out  of  them  their  substance.  The  same  plan  was  follow^  in  the  comparisoo 
of  sections  with  sections,  chapters  with  chapters,  books  with  books,  until  the 
author  was  finished.  This  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  an  exceedingly  tedk>u8 
process ;  but  any  one,  acauainted  with  the  nature  of  the  mind,  knows  the 
wonderful  facility  that  would  soon  be  acquired  by  a  faithful,  patient  adherence 
to  this  mode  of  study,  even  through  a  single  chapter.  3.  A  third  rule  was  to 
pass  nothing  unexamined,  nothing  without  reflection,  whether  in  poetry  or  fic- 
tion, history  or  travels,  politics,  philosophy,  or  religkm.  Gratitude  will  not 
allow  me  to  pass  unnoticed  the  vast  advantages  derived  from  a  humble, 
patient,  thankful  perusal  of  Watts'  admirable  m)ok  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Mind.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  the  three  rules  of  Professor  Whitaker,  oi 
Cambridge,  siven  to  John  Boyse,  one  of  the  eminent  translators  of  tlie  Bible 
in  the  time  of  James  the  1st  to  study  chiefly  standing  or  walking,  never  to 
study  at  a  window,  and  not  to  go  to  bed,  on  any  account,  with  cold  feeL 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  course  of  study  is  confined  to  the  period  of 
youth,  and  that  when  a  young  man  has  lefl  school  or  college,  he  has  finished 
nis  education,  and  has  nothing  to  study  but  his  profession.  In  truth  be  has. 
done  little  more  than  treasure  up  some  of  the  important  materials,  and  acquire 
the  elementary  habits  and  discipline,  which  are  mdispensable  to  the  continaed 
improvement  of  his  mind.  If  he  expects  to  be  a  scholar,  not  in  the  Uierary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  in  a  far  higher  and  nobler  sense,  as  a  Christian,  patriot, 
philanthropist,  and  public  servant,  in  the  state  or  national  councils,  in  hieraiy, 
benevolent  and  religious  institutions ;  if  he  means  to  be  distinguished  for  his 
sense  of  duty,  and  his  spirit  of  usefulness,  for  just  principles,  enlarged  views, 
dignified  sentiments  and  liberal  feelings,  for  sound  thinlcing,  and  clear, 
close  reasoning,  let  him  be  assured  that  he  has  done  little  more  than  lay  the 
foundations,  in  the  school,  or  even  in  the  college,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty. 
He  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  a  devoted  student  in  spite  of  his  professional 
engagements,  for  ten  years  at  least ;  until  he  shall  have  been  able  to  deepen 
and  strengthen,  and  enlarge,  and  elevate  his  mind,  so  as  to  fit  himself  for 
solid,  honorable,  permanent  usefulness.  Let  him  remember,  that  the  school 
only  prepares  the  youth  to  enter  on  the  course  of  study,  appropriate  to  the 
young  man :  and  that  the  college  only  enables  the  young  man  to  enter  on  the 
course  of  study  appropriate  to  the  man.  Manhood  has  its  appropriate  course 
of  study,  and  the  difference  between  men  arises  very  much  from  their  selec- 
tion and  pursuit  of  a  right  course  of  study.  Many  fine  minds,  capable  of 
enlarged  and  durable  improvement  and  useluhiess,  are  lost  every  year  to  the 
community,  in  which  their  lot  is  cast,  to  the  country  they  are  bound  to  serve, 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  humanity,  justice  and  literature :  because  they  have 
failed  in  this  great  duty,  they  have  neglected  the  course  of  study,  appropriate 
to  manhood.  And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  true  student  never  con- 
siders how  much  he  reads,  but  rather  how  little^  and  only  what  and  how  he 
reads. — Grimke  on  Science,  Edwcalion,  and  Literature,  p.p.  54-5& 
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1.  Hietoryofthe  Worldr-Mannere, 

9.  -4mriiiii'iKitof^.'."IIJIIIl"Ii;" 


Oreeee. 
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Mohanuned&a  Bmpiro .... 
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Perala,  AIJrhaalaiaB,  etc  . . 
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A.  Africa 

Goneral 

NorthamAfHca 

Bgypr*  Nabia,  and  Abyminla. . . 

Sotttlien  aad  Western  AMca . 
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Germany  and  Holland 
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United  StatM 

New  Engtand,  Geneiml 
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New  Hampdiire. .'..... '.!!.'..' 

ConBeetlcnt 

Rhode  Uaad 

Middle  States,  GeMral 

New  York 

New  Jenef 

Penasylvaaia 

flootbera  Btatee 

Vliflnla 

SoathOaioUaa 
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LouMaaa 
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KeBUieky 

Michigan 

WlKonilB 

Tenltorlea 

7.  Oeeaniea 

8.  EcdenoBtieal  HUtaty 

XIX.  BlOOSAFHY 

Natnie,  and  •Itfeets,  of 

1.  SeripUtraltOeaBnl 

S.  Aneient 

Generml 

Royal  and  MUliaiy 

Phlloaophen 

Btaloriana 
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3.  Modem 

General 

Rojral 

Anthora  and  Learned  Man 

Remarkable  Prlaonen 

AfHcana.^ 

Carknu  and  Eccentric  Onameian. .. . 

4.  Clerical  and  Religioui,  Qeneral 

5.  ArtitU  and  8cinU\fie  Pertan9t 
•  General 

6.  MeehanicBand  8df-Ttmgkt  Men, 

General 

7.  2>Fa/,  General 

8.  Medical     «      

9.  Engluh 

Oeneral 

Btatemen  and  Ornton ...» 

Aathonand  Learned  Man... « 
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10.  An 


Dlaooveren  and  Barlj  8ettl«a. . . . 
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American  Indiana 

11.  Female  Biography,  QmkenL^ 

XX.  VoTAOBS 

XXI.  Tbavu* 


1-  Enrope 

General 

NonhorEoiepe 

Germany,  Belgian,  and 
Italy,  Switaarland,  and  < 
France,'" 
Engtand 

S.  A$ia.. 
Norther 
floathera  Alia, 


3.  Africa 

Northern  Aftiea , 

floalfaem  and  Weatem  Afiica ..., 

4.  The  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  etc  . 

5.  America 

Unlled  Sutea  and  TarritaifBa . . . . 

Weat  Indlea.  Canadaa,  etc 

Mexloo  and  Oentnl  America .... 
Sooth  America..... 

6.  Oeeaniea 


XXn.  POCTST  AXD  TBS  BkaMA  . 

TieatiaeiLr 
Latin  and  < 


Italian,  German,  Spaalih,  etc. . 
English. 


Juvenile 

XXni.  Critical  EaaATS,  Rstiswb, 

Am)  Sfbbcrbs 

Bagllsh. 


XXIV.  Okhxbal  Litbbatusx  . 

XXV.  TaliSjEto 

XXVI.  JUTXRILS  RxADinci .  .  .  . 
XXVn.  COLUEOTAMBA  .  . 
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ABJLANGBD  ACCO&DINO  TO  SUBJECTS. 


I.   DlCTIOETAUSS,   AND  BoOKS   OF  RxFBRXNCK. 

LibiwjNo. 

Diotknaiy  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqnitiee. .  .jintkoHf  CharUi 1668 

Classioal  Diotionaiy  "            "       1669 

pBonooncing  Grazetteer Baldwm 1690 

Bictionaiy  of  Amerioanisms BartUtt^  John  J. 1667 

Commeroial  Digest BlwiU^  Joupk 1698 

Dictionaiy  of  the  Bible Broton,  John 1671 

Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  Art Bramde,  W,  T, 4 

-  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literatare,  2  vols Chamben^  Robert,  .\ 1471-72 

Information  for  the  People,  2  vols '*             "      1383-84 

Cyclopedia  of  6000  Practical  Receipts CooUy^  jimold  J, 103 

English  Synonyms  explcuned Crabb,  George 1 665 

Greek  and  Roman  Mythology Dteighty  Miee  Mary 1670 

Manual  of  Classical  Literatare Fuke^  N.  W, 5 

English  Synonyms Graham 1666 

Cyclopedia  of  Biography,  3  vols Gritwold,  R.  W.  {ed.) 1695-97 

Farmer's  Dictionaiy Gardner,  J).P.{ed) 1676 

New  Medical  Dictionary "           "           1677 

Principles  of  Medical  Jorispradenoe Guy,  W.^ 1675 

-Dictionary  of  Dates Haydn  Joeeph 1679 

Chronological  View  of  the  World Haekel  Darnel 1680 

Cytdopedia  of  History 1678 

New  Law  Dictionary HoUhouM^  Jamee 1702 

American  Farmer's  Encyclopedia /oAimoa,  C.  W. 139 

-  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literatare,  2  vols Kitto^  /oAi» 1672-73 

Coarse  of  Reading  for  the  Toung Kent,  Jamea 1750 

Geographical  and  Historical  Atlas Lavoimu 1693 

Encyclopedia  Americana,  14  vols Lieber,  F.  (ed.)  6-19 

Uniyersal  Gazetteer,  2  vols McCiUloeh,  J,  R 2-3 

Diotionary.of  Commerce,  2  vds **            "        1681-82 

Statistics  of  the  British  Empire,  2  vols "            "        1683-84 

North  American  Atlas Moru,  8.  E 1692 

Universal  Atlas MitehtU,  8.  A 1691 

Encyobpedia  of  Geography,  8  vols. Mwrray,  Bngh 1687-89 

v^cJ.^.^^^ {^^^.'iSr}  *«» 

Hand-Book  for  Readers PotUr,  Ri.  Rev.  AUmzo . .  575 

Coarse  of  Englirii  Reading Pyerojt,  Jamee 1751 

Knowledge  for  the  People,  3  vols TVm&t,  John  . ; 866-868 

Diet  of  Arts,  Manoiaotares  and  Mines,  2  vols.  Ure,  Andrew 1685-86 

Enoyobpedia  of  Domestic  Economy WOeter^  TkamM 157 
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Amerioati  Almanac,  11  toIs Ifbrceiter,  /.  £.  ^ 1594-04 

American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Webgterj  ifoah 1663 

Uniyeraal  and  Critical  Dioti(Huury  of      Ditto  . . .  WoreesUr,  J,  E 1664 

in.    Religion — (Natural  and  ReveaUd), 

Evide%ee$  of. 

Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion .jidduon,  Jo9iph '      1455 

A  Fragment  on  Providence  and  Miracles    ....  Babbagt,  CharUi 55 

Evidences  of  Religion Bogue^  David 935 

Discourse  on  Natural  TheolojG^j Brougham,  Lord  Hmry.  .  1393 

Bridgewater  Treatises,  on  the  Being,  Attributes, ' 

and  Character  of  God,  8  vols Buckland,  BeU,  Chalmers,  fr^:'   55-62 

Analogy  of  Religion Btaler,  Bt.  Bev,  Joseph  . .  555 

Dissertation  on  Miracles. . . . ■ CampbeU,  George 1373 

Christian  Philosopher Dick,  Thomas 1372 

Philosophy  of  Religion "          "       1373 

Difficulties  of  Infidelity Faber,  Rev.  George  5.  . . .  1372 

Testimony  of  Nature  and  Revelation  to  the  Being, 

Perfections,  and  Government  of  God Fergus,  Bev.  Henry 1370 

Class  Book  of  Natural  Theology Gallaudet,  Bev,  T.  ff.....  840 

Youth^s    "           "            "          "             "           ....  911 

Introduction    to   the    Bible — the    Evidences, 

Arohflsology,  ^and  Critical  Illustrations  of  the 

Old  and  New  Testaments,  2  vols Home,  T.  H, 53-^ 

View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  3  vols Leland,  John 1479-81 

Short  and  easy  method  with  Deists LesHe 1761 

Reasonableness  of  Christianity  Locke,  Jd^n 1392 

Argument  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul Lyttleton,  Lord 1372 

Modem  Skepticism Morrison,  John 1371 

Life  of  Christ  in  its  Historical  Connection  and 

Development Neander,  A 1674 

Evidences  of  Christianity Foley,  WiUiam 549 

"                   "         (vrith  Paxton's  Notes)      "          "      - ,.  63 

Horn  Paulins,  the  Truth  of  St.  Paul's  history 

evinced "          "      65 

Natural  Theology "          "      1873 

"             "     (with  Brougham's  Notes)  2  vols.      "           "       401-2 

"             «     (with  J.  Paxton's  notes) "*          "       66 

Moral  Demonstration  of  Christianity Ihylor,  Bishop  Jeremy  . . .  1372 

Apok>gy  for  the  Bible Watson,  Bishop  Biehard. .  1373 

Connection  of  Science  and  Revealed  Religion  .  Wiseman,  Nicholas 1694 

Didactic,  and  PraeticaL 

The  Toung  Christian Jbbot,  Jacob 1752 

Shadow  of  the  Cross Adams,  W, 1753 

Distant  Hills "          1 754 

The  King's  Messengen '*          1755 

Rugby-School  Sermons Arnold,  Thomas 1767 

Confessions Augustine  8t 1757 

Correspondence  and  Essays,  2  vols Barbauld,  Mrs,  Anna  L, .   1171-72 

Call  to  the  Unconverted Baxter,  Biehard 940 

On  Prayer Bicker steth 1756 

Six  Lectures  on  Intemperance Beecher,  Lyman 942 

Pilgrim's  Progress Bunyan,  John 932 

Dissertations  on  Personal  Identity  and  Yirtne.  ,Butler,  Bishop  Joseph  ....  551 
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Sermoofl Butler,  Bi$kep  Jc$tph , » , .  1371 

Sermons  and  Miaoelkmes,  Complete,  3  vols.  . . Ckolmen,  Thomat, ......  1402-4 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul Doddridge,  PhU^ 929 

Christian  Keepsake  and  Missionaiy  Annual. .,Elli$,  Reo.  WiUiam 1372 

Chureh  of  God Evane,  lUv.  Robert  IT.  . .  1 370 

ReotofyofValehead "                  **  1373 

Pioos  Thoughts  and  Selections  ; FetuUm,  {JMIm,  i^.  ed,) .  175A 

Appeal  to  the  Tomig  on  the  Importanoe  of 

Religion Futer,  Jotm 9411 

GloryoftheAge "        "     1373 

Child's  Book  on  Repentance GaOemdet,  Rev.  T,  fT.....  910 

"          "          Safaath "                "        ....  914 

Love  to  God ....*"* Qwmey,  Joeeph  John 936 

Contemplations,  Moral  and  BiVine Hale,  Sir  Matthew^ 857 

Sermons HaU,  Rev.  Robert 1371 

Notices  of  Hayland,  Halyburton,  Thompson,  &c 1370 

Personality  and  Offices  of  the  Holy  Comforter  ,Heber,  Biehep  Reginald  . .  1371 

Anxious  Enquirer  . . . : Jamee,  Rev.  John  JLngtU. .  939 

"    '         « , "                   "             . .  1372 

Toung  Man  from  Home "                  "  986 

Christian  Charity  explained **                  *'  1391 

**        Father's  present  to  his  children '^                   ^'  " 

Family  Monitor— a  Help  to  Domestte  Happi* 


The  Christian  Contemplated Jay,  Rev.  WUliam ** 

Christian  Year KeUe 1760 

Imitation  of  Christ Ken^ie,  Thomae-a 2058 

Elijah  the  Tishbite Krummacker 1759 

Happiness  of  the  Blessed ; .  Mont  (Bp.) 1276 

Self-Knowledge Maeon,  John ^41 

Bible  Thoughts Mehille,  Rev.  Henry 933 

Selections  from  Barrow,  Hall,  MiltoD,Taylor,  ko.Montague,  BaeU 283 

Practical  Piety More,  lire.  Hannah 931 

u           (c                                      u                u         1372 

Complete  Wortas7^.'... '....!!!. ........    "  "         ......  1079-85 

Complete  Thoughts Nevim,  Rev.  William. . . .  937 

Clergyman's  Companion;  Essay  on  Subscrip- 
tions ;  and  Reasons  for  Contentment Foley,  WiUiam 65 

Sermons,  Charges,  &c "            "       67 

Works,  Complete,  5  Tols...(ed./amef  l\u(oii).      "            '*       63^7 

Thoughts  on  Religion Paecai,  Blaiee 1393 

Guide  to  the  Conscientious— Pleasing  God PhUtp,  Rev.  Robert 1373 

"         "     Devotional— Communion  with  God     "              "          ......  " 

**         "     J)oubtiiig— The  God  of  Glory....     "              "          •* 

"         ''     Perplexed— Christian  Experience      *'              "          1372 

«         "     Thou^tful— Eternity ReaHxed . .     "              "          ......  " 

Love  of  the  Spirit "              "         1392 

The  Marthas;  or  Varieties  of  Female  Piety...     *'              "          1392 

^*   Marys;  or  Beauty  of  Female  Holiness...     **              *'          1391 

Manly  Piety  in  its  Principles '<              **          1372 

"        Realizations "              "         1373 

"        Spirit "              "          1372 

Redemption ;  or  The  New  Song  in  Heaven  the 

Test  of  Truth  and  Duty  on  Earth "              "          1373 

Persuasives  to  Early  Piety Pike,  Rev.  J.  O. 927 

Selections  from  the  Pastor's  Sketch-book,  1872 
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Christian  Remembitiioef ; SerU,  Ambrom 18T0 

Obligadoos  of  the  World  to  tli6  Bible 4"^!  OiurdUur 1091 

Fanaticum Ta^lor^  J$aac 1379 

Saturday  Eyening "          "     1764 

Holy  LiTing  and  I)yj]ig Thylof,  Jertmjf 1763 

Lectures  on  Portions  of  the  Psalms TAompfon,  Jndrtw 1371 

Soered  History  of  the  Worid,  3  yols ^Rumer,  akanm 571-^73 

Panxshial  Lectures  on  the  Law  and  Goepel. . .  I^ng,  Stqtkm  H, 1371 

Christian  Warfare  Dlnstrated VoMghan^  Rev.  MoUrt 1373 

Complete  Daty  of  Man. Veum,  JETenry 1391 

Formation  of  Christian  Character Ware,  Henrjf  Jr 1765 

Portraitnre  of  a  Christian  Gentleman 1766 

BibUcal  Legends  of  the  Mnssolmans Wiel,  Dr.  6 593 

Saera  Priyata,  Closet  DoTotions WUtoi^  BMap  ThomoM  ..  1391 

(Sm,  ■]«»,  a  laift  wuBim  of  nlifioos  sMBoixt,  vnder  Um  Mvwnl  headi  of  Biofnphy.) 

^  IIL  Law  and  OorxRincsNT. 

Law  relating  to  Water  Courses JngeU,  J.  K. 1700 

Reports  of  Decisions  in  Sapreme  Court  of  B.  I.      ^*         "     1701 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  England,  4  Y6iB,.BlaektUmt^W.  {WendeliytdJi  1706-6 

Commercial  Digest BlwtU,  Joiepk 1698 

Cases  of  Circumstantial  Eridence Chamben^  Miaeeikmjf  ....  1123 

Constitutions  of  U.  S.  and  the  several  States  '. 746 

The  American  Democrat Cooper,  J,  Fetmimore ....  740 

Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice Cuehmg,  Luther  8 838 

The  Constitution  of  England,  2  vols De  J^me,J.L,(8t€phem9,ed.)  1703-4 

Constitutional  Jurisprudence Duer,  W,  A 565 

Remarkable  Criminal  Trials  in  Germany .FWrftocA,  Aneelm  R.  Von  587 

Moral  Law  of  Nations  and  American  Polity. . .  Qard^ner,  Damiel 731 

Civil  Law,  Sketoh  of €hbbon(ehap.mRom,Em.)  1904 

Medical  Jurisprudence On^,  W,  A 1675 

Laws  and  Proceedings  relating  to  Patents 1710 

Constitutional  History  of  England HaJOamy  Hemry 1 459 

The  Federalist HaenilUm^jQ^yOmdMadiaon  71 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  witii  an 
Alphabetical  Index ;  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  and  many  other  valuable  Statistios.irici(wy,  W. 1642 

New  Law  Dictimaiy ..HoUhemm,  Jamm 1702 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  the 

Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  U.  S Kent,  Jamet 1709 

PoUticid  Ethios,  2  vols Lieber,  Frtmdt 1900-1 

Discourse  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations.  .iradkiii(ot&.  Sir  Jama  . . .  1450 

Legal  Rights  of  Women MmufieU  E.  D 1118 

Messages,  Annual  and  Special,  of  the  Presidenti 

ci  the  United  States,  2  vols 69-70 

Decisions  on  Constitutional  Questions Marthall,  Chief  Jmtiee  . .  1902 

The  People  in  France MichtUt,  /. : .  1 1 08 

Public  Statutes  and  Constitution  of  R.  Island .68 

Patent  Office  Report,  1847 Burke,  £ 1641 

First  Code  of  Laws  in  R.  I Staplee  W.R 1520 

Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S Story,  Joeeph 732 

On  die  Conflict  of  Laws "        "       1711 

Sketch  of  the  Laws  of  Slaveiy  in  the  U.  S Stroud,  George  M, 85 

Demooraoy in  Amerioa,  2  vob. TbcqueviUe,  Alexie  de  .,,.  74-75 

Law  of  Nations WkeaUm,  Hemry 73 
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Hon],  Sooia],  and  Pw/enwDnal  BntiMof  Attor- 

DOTS  and  Solioitan Wurrmj  8mmt! 1749 

Speeohflt,  Conttitatioiiai  and  Legal,  3  Tola.  . . .  WtUUr^  JkmM 1907-9 

Btptomatio  CorreapondeiiGe,  &o "            "     1910 

IV.  Education. 

1.    SOHOOLB.  ' 

School  SjfMtemi^  JHutory^  Xawf,  of. 

Official  Doonmenta  reapeoting  the  Common 
Sohoola  of  Comieetioot,  for  1838-42,  with 
Sketches   of  the   School   Syatema  of  other 

States  and  Coontries Barnard^  JSimry  ........  1609 

Hialory  of  the  C.  S.  System  in  Massaohnsetts.       "             "      251 

Hiatoiy  of  the  Legislatioa  of  Rhode  Island  re- 
apeoting PabUc  Schools ''            '*      1606 

Sehool  Law  of  R.  I.  with  Remarks  and  Forms  .       "             ''      (ed.)  ....  1620 

Primary  Ednoation  in  Pmsia Courin,  V 4517 

Education  in  Eorope ifaiiii,  Horact 1608 

Sehool  Law,  and  Retoms  of  School  Committees 

ofMaasachnaetto "           ''      (ed,) 251 

Common  Schocd  System  of  New- York Randatt^  8,  8, 1236 

HIatory  of  Ednoation SmUh^  U,  J* 542 

Elementaiy  Public  Instmction  in  Eorope 5<owe,  Calvin  E 1295 

Acooont  of  the  Sessional  Schools  in  Edinburgh.  Wood,  John 725 

(Common  SchooU,  JowmaU,  Reporti,'  4*c. 

Annals  of  Ednoation,  1836-1837,  2  vols JUott,  Wm,  A 721-722 

Connecticnt  Common  School  Journal,  3  yols.Barfuini)  JXmry  («i.) ....  252-254 

Journal  oftheR.L  Institute  of  Instruction,  2  Yds.       **             "        ^    238-239 

Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island.       "            "        ''....  1606 

Reports  relating  to  ditto  in  Providence,  R.  I. . .  BttAop,  i^T.,  ^c 1624 

Report  on  the  Com.  Schools  of  Conn,  for  1848  Btwt,  8€ih  P '     1623 

New-Tork  District  School  Journal,  1844-1845  Dim^At,  F. 924 

Annual  Reports  on  Common  Schools  of  Boston.  Emenon,  Wightman,  ^.  1616 

Pennsylvania  Common  School  Jounial,  1844 . .  Hart,  John  8,  {ed.) 250 

Common  School  Controversy  m  Massachusetts.  Mann,  Horace,  ^ 1612 

Maasachusetts  Common  School  Journal,  9  vols.      "            "      led.) 240-248 

Report  on  Common  Sehool  Libraries Randall,  Henry  8. 1614 

Common  Schools  and  Teachers'  Seminaries. . .  Stowe,  Calvin  E 1295 

Report  of  State  and  County  Superiutendents  on 

the  School  System  of  New- York Youmg,  8.,  ^c 237 

Eseayi,  Lectnree,  ^c. 

Sdooation  of  Children  in  Faotoriea Bomord;  Henry 1618 

«        andLabor "           «       1613 

Corporal  Punishment Cobb,  Lymtm 1772 

Mental  Dlumination,  and  Improvement  of  Society  J)%ck,TkomaM 371 

«                "                        "                 »«         "          "      1391 

Address  on  Common  Schools Emereon,  Oeerge  B 1615 

Easay  on  Popular  Ignorance Footer,  John 873 

Addreaa  on  Public  Education,  Jan.  3,  \845  . . .  Hazard,  Rowland  G 1629 

Address  on  Common  Schoob Henry,  Jama,  Jr 1611 

Lectures  on  Education Mann,  Horace 1238 

Common  School  Bduoalion Ramtoul,  Robert,  Jr 1625 

Addre«  on  Education Richardoon,  Rev.  MtrriU.  1610 
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Popolar  Edocatton akiipmt^  3mm 1S5S 

Influence  of  Moral  Caoees  npon  Opinion,  &e.  VtrpUmek^  CMHtm  C. . ..  459 
Proceedings  and  Leotnres  of  American  Inadtote 

of  Instruction,  20  vols Wa^Umd^  Wmrrm^  4rc.. . . 

School  Tkaching. — Schocl  Houmu. 

Confessions  of  a  Schoolmaster JieoU^  WiUi&m  A 877 

Slate  and  Black-Board  Exercises "             ''            1017 

School  Architecture,  or  Contributions  to  the 

Improvement  of  School  Houses  in  the  U.  S.  .Hamard,  Beiiry 1640 

District  School,  as  it  was Burioii,  Ran.  Wwrrm. ...  8S0 

Teacher  Taught JDooii,  Emmrmm 1345 

School  Teacher's  Manual Dm^  Henry 1247 

Moral  Education .Emenon^  Ot$rg€  B. 1007 

Teacher's  Institute JRnole,   WtUmm  B 1357 

On  School  Chastisement /ofciMon,  Sanmil 1452 

On  Failures  in  Teaching JE«ig«6iiry,  Johm 1627 

Theory  and  Practioe  of  Teaching. Page,  D.  P 1329 

Teacher's  Manual Palmer^  ThomM  H. 1296 

Observations  on  Reading Potttr,  St.  Rev.  AUmuo. .  459 

School  and  Schooknaster "      and  JBmenon,  O.  JB.  1208 

Studies— ^^lassical,  Metaphyacal,  and  Morel, . .  Sedgwiekj  Jdam. 459 

Locke  Amsden— The  Schoolmaster TAofn|MOM,  D.  P 736 

2.  DoMKSTto  Education  and  Economy* 

Mother  at  Home Abbott^  Rit.  John  5.  C. .  912 

Child      "      "      V "                  "              ..  913 

Domestic  Economy Bfcdker,  Jfitt  Ctahtruu  E.  1299 

"        ReceipuBook **                    "  1360 

Duty  of  American  Women  to  their  Country . . .       *^                    "  833 

Frugal  Housewife CAsM,  JTrt*  X.  JTand  . . . .  1297 

The  Mother's  BocA "                 "          ....  1351 

Cyclopedia  of  6000  Praotioal  Receipts  .......  Coo2ey,  ^tfmoU /. 103 

Woman's  Mission IXnmm,  Rt.  Rto,  O.  W.  (td.)  881 

Family  Instructor— a  Manual  of  Duties 471 

Fruits  used  in  Domestic  Economy Ent,  KmowUdgt^  Lib»  of  .  1050 

Woman  in  America Or»eet,  Mn.  A.  J. 617 

Hand-Book  of  Carving 854 

Domestic  Education Hnmpkrep^  JR«v.  Amon, . .  878 

Family  Monitor ./aifwi,  Reu*  Johm  AngtU  .  1391 

Woman's  Worth IfofvAoU,  JBmt^  M.)  . . . .  988 

Education  of  Mothers JUartin^  VAuni 1328 

Parental  Instruction,  or  Guide  to  Wisdom Percwai^  ThomoM, 617 

Poisons  and  Accidents,  remedies  for Rivert^  Henry  IT., 1359 

Letters  to  Mothers Sigommty^  Mn.  LJfiia  H .  1301 

Letters  to  Toung  Ladies "                    "  1771 

Philosophy  of  Living TkhnoTy  Caleb 635 

Domestic  Economy Tmbe,  Mm 866 

Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy  >........  Wdtttery  7%omai 157 

9^  In  Addition  to  th«  tongolmg  wmkM  and  Umbo  vndot  tho  hond  of  S«tf-Id«ontioB, 

Umiv  it  BQch  vnltiRbla  imdinf  ,  oapoeinUj  for  pmag  indiot»  iatk*  wotfcs  at  Mn.  Butaald 

•ad  Mn.  Huuiali  Mon.    Su  Osxuut.  LiTnATvmi. 

8.  Phtbxoal  Education  and  PknraioLoaT. 

The  House  I  live  in Alcott,  WUHamA 871 

The  Hand-4te  Meehanifwi,  and  Endowments.  Beil^  Sir  Charlm. 51 
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LifanryNo. 

Mental  Ednoatioii  and  Exoitament Brigham,  ^mariah 1248 

Principles  of  Phjaiology Combe^  Andrew 348 

Conftitotion  of  Man Combt,  Oeorgi 66Z 

Aoioial  Magnetism JhUuxt^  J.  P.  F,  .', 1288 

Pkavention  better  than  Core Ellu,  Mr$.  Sarah 1298 

Anunal  Mechanum  and  Physiology Oriicom,  John  JET. 390 

Physiology Jarw^  Edward 1300 

SooBomy  of  Health Johnumj  Jama 550 

Mysteries  of  Tobacco X<m«,  Rtv.  B.  L 1251 

The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body Moore,  Qeorgt 603 

The  Use  of  the  Body  to  the  Mind "         *' 598 

The  Function  of  Digestion — a  Bridgw.  Treatise  Proufy  WiUiam 57 

AuMttal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  2  vols Rogety  Peter  M. 60-*61 

Philosophy  of  Living lichnor,  C. 625 

Disordered  Mental  Action l^ham,  Thonuu  C 446 

Manly  Exercises Waiker,  Donaid 785 

Young  Ladies'  Equestrian  Manual '    871 

4.  SsLF-EnncATZoN. 

-Leotmres  to  Tonng  Men Beether,  Rev*  Henry  Ward  1355 

Sphere  of  Woman Bumap,  O.  W, 1773 

Present   for   Apprentices— Friendly   Hints   to 

Toong  People Chatnberi^  Mucellamf 1136 

Self-Cnltore,  for  Toong  Men Ckanning,  WiUiam  Elkry  853 

Laotores  to  Working  Men "                   "  853 

Self  Education  or  Moral  Progress Degerando,  Baron  J,M.  . .  1777 

Leotmvs  to  Tonng  Men Howes,  Rev.  Joel 844 

Toong  Man  from  Home .Jamee,  Rev,  John  Jlngell*  986 

Coarse  of  Reading ,Kent,  Jame» 1749 

Memoirs  of  a  Working  Man Knight,  C.  {ed.) 834 

Mannal,  Boy's 990 

"        Giri's 989 

How  to  observe  Morals  and  Manners Martineau,  Miu  Harriet, ,  1354 

Salf-Knowledge Maeon,  John, 941 

Counsels  to  the  Toong NoU,  El^halet 453 

The  Working  Man QudU,  CharUe 805 

The  Bible  the  Toung  Man's  Guide Perry,  Gideon  B 874 

Course  of  English  Reading Pycroft,  J, 1751 

Facts  and  Fancies Sedgtrick,  Mie$  CM,,,,,  1643 

Morab  of  Manners,  or  Hints  for  the  Toong  ....       "                 "        1644 

Self-Training— for  Toung  Women "                  "        545 

Letters  to  a  Daughter Spragme,  WUliam  B 1356 

"          Young  Men "              "           ....  1353 

"         ToungPeople "              "           ....  1852 

Morals  and  Manners— Letters  firom  a  Mother.  Taylor,  Jftfist  Jane 1004 

-  Student's  Manual Todd,  Rev,  /aA# 1625 

Improvement  of  the  Mind Watte,  haae 856 

Young  Mechanic 1009 

V.  AeRICULTURl 

Farmihg  and  General  EMfamdry, 

Pastoral  Life  of  the  Ancients 142 

Agriculture jirmetrong,  JiAn 421 

Fanner's  Companion. » .  ,Buelf  Jeeee 1543 
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Fanner's  Insfiniotor,  2  vols Bmi,  Jeue 386-387 

Bural  Economy BommngatUt^  J.  B ISit 

Pnctioal  Farmar BuchmimMUr,  WUHam \SS9 

Complete  Fanner Feaendet^  T.  0 153f 

American  Hnabandrj,  2  yols Goflord^W.aMd'Rieifgr^L,  462-46$ 

Britiah  "  3  vob Joknmm,  Cutkbert  (td.)  . . .   130-132 

American  Faimer'a  Encyclopedia Johnatm,  C.  W. 139 

Farmer's  Land  Measurer Pedder,  JamtM 1016 

The  Use  of  Lime  as  a  Manure iVvu,  if. 423 

Book  of  the  Farm BitiphitMy  Bmni 154 

Planting  Waste  Lands Seoitt,   Str  PFoltfr 1598 

Journal  of  Agricnltoie,  2  vols fifciiHier,  /.  B. 137-136 

Farmer's  Library,  2  vols.... ''  "     («!.) 153-154 

Principles  of  Agricultore ThaMr^  Jllbert  D. 153 

(For  AgncnUmnl  Cktmutijt  8e«  CHiMirriT,  Qoder  PnTsiOAit  SciairosSp) 

Orchards  amd  FruU$. 

Froits  and  Fniit-Trees  of  America Dowmng,  JJT.  /. 1336 

"     used  in  Domestic  Economy Eni.KnowUdg€,Lib,of..  1050 

New  American  Orohardist Kenrick,    WUHam 1537 

Fruit  Culturist ThonutM,  Johm  /. 760 

Jhmntic  AnimdU, 

Domestic  Animals AUe^^  R.L 1535 

American  Poulterer's  Companion Bemtmi^  C,  N» 1361 

TheHoneyBee Bevan,  Edward 1636 

Treatise  on  Sheep Blacklockej  Jmbrau 764 

Bees,  Rabbits,  Pigeons,  and  the  Canary BonoeU^  P€Ur 855 

Treatise  on  Draught BnMie2,  J,  K, 135 

American  Poultry-Book Cock,  M.  R 561 

TheUseofOxen JTMiMier,  /.  8. 1540 

Stable  Economy Stewart^  MJ,  B.  JtUm^tdJ^  X583 

Cattle— their  Breeds,  Diseases,  &o FoiMtt,   WUUam 133 

TheDog "       .     "        136 

The  Pig «*             •*        1497 

Sheep— their  Breeds,  Diseases,  &c "             "        134 

The  Cattle  Doctor Tonatt,  W.  amd  iJUder^  ¥..  1540 

TheHorse "           »*     B,J,LmU  13$ 

i8—sfwrtktrf  Natvbal  HUTOtT.) 
Kiichen  umd  Flower  Oardemng. 

Gardening Armstrong,  Johm 421 

Family  Kitchen  Gardener Bttitt,  Bobert 1538 

Culture  of  the  Rose "          "     1747 

American  Gardener Cobbett,  W, 830 

New  American  Gardener Ftuendtn,  7.  Q 1541 

Dictionary  of  Gardening JoAiimii,  G.  W,{Lamdirtik^tdL)     1335 

Kitchen  Gardener  and  Complete  Florist LoadoHr  Mr:  {Bruit,  mi.)  1347 

Ladies'  Companion  to  the  Flower-Garden. . .  |  ^'^'^  ^.'  ^^^"""^^  X  1496 

{8t$,Jmrth€r,  Abobitbotvbi  akp  LkHWOAn  GAsmriae.) 

VI.   COMMEKCS* 

Commercial  Digest Bhmt,  Jo§^ 1698 

Commerce— Money— Banks ChamdMrt'  Inforwmtim..,  1384 


TRADES— ARC  HITECTUBB — ^FINE   ARTS — ^PHILOSOPBT. 

SpeouktiYe  Manias / Chamben^  JfticcUoMy 

The  Dftri«B  Soh«aM— Um  Miiiiaiipin  Seh«BM— the  8o«th  8«a  8ch«B«— 4h«  TaHpo- 
MHuu»— M  odani  imium. 

History  of  the  British  Commeroe,  3  vohi.  in  1. . .  CrotAr,  Otorge  L 

Cyolopedia  of  Commerce WatenUmj  W, 

(<8m,  fmiUr,  Political  Eoonomt.) 
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1139 


869 
2063 


VII.  Manufactures  and  Trapes. 

History  of  Inventions,  2  vols B^eknuMy  John 

British  Mannfactnres,  6  vols Dodd,  Oeorge 

SRys  at  the  Factories '*  '*■      

Machines  for  Raising  Water Ewbank,  T. 

Millwrights'  and  Millers'  Guide EvatUy  O 

Mind  among  the  Spindlee--«  Miscellany,  by  the  Factory  Oirlt  of  Lowell . 

Treatise  on  Weaving Qilroy,  CO 

Book  of  the  Feet-— Boot  and  Shoe-making Hall,  J.  8,  

A  Home  Tour  in  the  Mann&ctnring  Districts. .  Head,  Sir  G 

Aaeodotes,  Descriptions,  &c.,  rel.  to  Mech.  Arts  Howe,  Henry 

Manufactures  of  the  Ancients 

''         Vegetdble  Substances,  Materials  of,  Lib.  of  Ent.  Knowledge  . 

LoweO,  as  it  was  and  as  it  is Milee,  Rev,  Henry  ji. ,, . 

Mechanics'  Own  Book Pilkington,  Jamee 

TreatlM  on  Cotton  Spinning Scott,  Ji 

Popular  ^Tta  and  Manuiacnnres Timbe,  John. 


1510-11 

995-1000 

1334 

84 

1774 

759 

148 

1534 

1302 

1273 

142 

1049 

876 

1542 

141 

868 

Dictionaiy  of  Arts,  Manufactures  &o.,  2  vols.  .  Ure,  Andrew 168&-86 

FfaikMophy  of  Manofiictures "         "         1090 

History  of  Cotton  Manufactures  in  England  and 

America WkiU,  George  S. 168 

(SM,>latA«r,  SCIIMCS  APPLSXB  TO  TU  ABTS.) 


VIII.  Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardenino. 

Trees  of  America : . .  .Browne,  D.  J. 149 

Cottage  Residenoes Downing,  A.  J. 150 

Landscape  Gardening  and  Rural  Architecture.       "           "      145 

Report  on  the  Trees  of  Massachusetts Emereon,  G.  B 1799 

Uncle  Phil^i's  Conversations  on  Trees Inman,  G 352 

American  House  Carpenter Hatfield,  R.  G 146 

Article  on  Landscape  Gardening Scott,  Sir  Walter 1593 

History  of  Architecture TWAi^  Mrt.  L.  C 152 

Hints  to  Toung  Architects Wightwick,  G 147 

iSee^Jurtktr,  MAXurACTVBU  AMD  TiAOSt,  md  aUo^  Soisiros  appliso  to  trs  Aet*. 


IX*  Fine  Arts. 

Lectures  on  Painting Barry,  Opiij  and  Asfit . .  1776 

The  Townley  Gallery  of  Classie  Sculpture  m  the 

British  Museum,  2  vols EUit,  Sir  Henry 1053-54 

Observations  on  the  Art  of  Painting Du  Dremoy,  Charles  A...  1484 

Hand-Book  of  Oil  Painting 1093 

Musical  History,  2  vols Hogarth,  Oeorge 1245-46 

History  of  Music  in  New  England Hood,  George 748 

Painting— ItaUan  School Kngltr,  F,  (EoMtlake  ed.)  .  1777 

'*          German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools     ^                 *«  1778 

Hie  Classic,  and  Ccimoiseeur  in  Italy,  3  vols «... , 1779-^1 

30 
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Historj  of  Pdntmgy  3  vbb Lamziy  Luigi 1524-26 

History  of  the  Fine  Arts LouMig^  Bmio%  /. 490 

Disoonnes  and  Works  on  the  Fine  Arts,  3  vols.  ReynoUU^  Sir  Jmktia 756-58 

Fine  Arts  in  Great  Britnin  and  Ireland,  2  vols.  J\iylot,  W,  B.  8. 1169-70 

X.  Mental  Philosofht. 

Inqoiries  on  the  Intellectual  Powers Jlbererombie,  J. 355 

External  Nature  adapted  to  Man's  Moral  Con- , 

stitation— a  Bridgewater  Treatise Chainur^,  T^omoj 57 

Aids  to  Reflection CoUridgt^  aamml  Tfaylor  .  1164 

Philosophy  of  Mystery Dtndy,  Walter  C. 581 

History  of  Intellectoal  Philosc^y,  2  vols Henry,  C.  8, 507-68 

Treatise  on  the  Understanding ,,Lockt,  John 563 

Philosophy  of  the  Homan  Mind SUwart,  DugM 110 

Disordered  Mental  Action l^kam,  T%omaB  C 446 


XI.  Moral  Philosopht. 

Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings JtbtrcrotnbU  John. . . . 

£ssay»--Sermones  Fideles Baeon^  Lord  FromeU 

Eclectic  Moral  Philosophy Boyci,  lUv,  J,  R,  .,. 

The  Offices  (Thomas  Cockman  trans.) Cicero,  Marcme  IWOwt 

Essays,  Cato  and  Loslius  (Wm.  Melmoth  trans.) .      "  " 

Essays  on  Morality Dymond,  Jimathtm  . . 

Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy  during  the  17th 

and  18th  Centuries Mackintosh,  Sir  /omct 

Moral  and  Political  PhUoeophy PaUy,  WilUam 

Elements  of  Moral  Science Wayland,  F^rancit. . . . 

Elements  of  Morality,  2  vols Whewell,  WiUiam 


37S 
503 
1166 
1559 
1559 
1207 

1450 

64 

843 

570-580 


XII.  Loeic. 

Bacon's  Writings  and  PhikMophy,  3  vols Craik,  Qtorge  L 847-849 

System  of  Logic JlftO,  J.  8 117 

Improvement  of  the  Mind— a  Supplement  to 

Logic WatU,  Isaac 856 

Elements  of  Logic Whattly,  Rickard 1165 

XIII.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

Principles  of  Taste Aliton,  Jlrehihald 1167 

Elementa  of  Rhetorio Boyd,  J,R 1779 

Inquiry  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful; Burke,  Right  Hon.  Edmmnd  1468 

Aids  to  Composition Parker,  Richard  0 1204 

Elements  of  Rhetoric Whately,  Richard 1305 

XIV.  Elocution. 

The  Young  Speaker LaoeU,  John  C. 839 

Principles  of  Eloquence Maury, jSbbe  {Potter,A,,ed,)  516 

American  Speaker Northend,  Charles 1830 

School  Dialogues "             "       1831 

The  Juvenile  Speaker Russell,  Francis  7. 737 

Vocal  Culture— on  J.  E.  Murdoch's  system. . .  Russell,  WiUiam 1168 

Essay  on  Purity  of  Tone Webb,  O,  J. 1168 
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XV.  PoLincAXi  ficoiromr. 

LifcnfyNo. 

Prineiples  of  Political  Economy Mkmton,  WaUam 151 

Poblio  Economy ...» CoUoh 1780 

Capital  and  Labor Xte6fr,  I^amm 495 

Political  Economy,  2  vols MUk^  Jamt$ 1781-^2 

Political  Economy Patter^  JUmzo 457 

''              "       Sayy  Jean  BapHtU Ill 

Public  and  Private  Economy,  3  vols S^tgwieky  Tktodore 1348-^ 

Wealth  of  Nations,  2  vols Smith,  Adam 143-144 

'Klements  of  Political  Economy. Wa^gUmd,  FrancU 1586 

XVL  Physical  Scibncxs  akd  Mathkmatics. 

History  of  Mathematics BomO^tr,  by  Bo§myc&ttk.  1800 

Objects,  Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of  Science.  jBroM^Aum,  Henry,  Lord, .  459 

Series  of  Mathematical  Treatises Damet,  CharUe 1803-19 

Glance  at  the  Sciences Chodrich,  8,  Q 895 

Progress  of  Physical  Science  and  Mathematics  Playfair,  /. 1801 

Advantages  of  Science FotUr,  Alonxo 459 

Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences SomermUe,  Mr$*  Mary  . . .  592 

Mathematical  Tables StanUy,  jtntkony  D 1802 

Inflnenoe  of  Moral  Causes  upon  Opinion,  Sci- 
ence, and  Literature Verflanck,  Quikm  C. . . . .  459 

Histofy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  3  vob Whewell,  W. 1880^2 

PhiloM^y  "  "       "  

1.  AsraoNOKT  and  Mstbokoloot. 

Meteorology Broekelthy,  Prof. 1827 

Horology  and  Astronomy Carpenter,  TV,  B. 1091 

PraotiiMd  Astronomer Jhck,  J%oma9 583 

Scenery  of  the  Heavens.... ^'          "      357 

Sidereal  Heavens "          "      468 

Astronomy Owy,  J. 862 

The  Use  of  Gbbes Keitk,  Thotmu 862 

Arohiteotnre  of  the  Heavens Niehol,  J.  P 1550 

The  Solar  System "         "      1549 

Letters  on  Astronomy Olmsted,  Deniton 1826 

Meteorology— a  Bridgewater  Treatise Ptont,  WUUam 57 

Astronomy  Illustrated Smith  Jta 1851 

Recreations  in  Astronomy JhmUneon,  Rev.  Lewia  . . .  1551 

Astronomy  and  General  Physics— a  B.  Treatise  WhnpeU,  Rev,  WiUiam. . .  ,56 

2»  Natveal  Psilosophy. 

Elements  of  Phvsics Jmott,  Neil 106 

Mechanical  Philosophy. Carpetiter,  W,  B 1091 

Letters  on  Natural  Philosophy B^der,  Leonard 866-67 

Hydraulics  and  Mechanics Rmbank,  Thomae 84 

Glance  at  Philosophy Qoodrvck,  S,  0 894 

Natural  Phaosophy Parhor,  R,  Q, 1826 

Familiar  Illustrations  of  Natural  Philosc^y . . .  Renwkk,  Jamee 416 

Natural  Philcaophy,  First  Principles  of **           ''     529 

8.  Natitral  Histoet. 

Introduotion  to  Natural  History JgaeeiM  and  OoM 1888 

The  Hon^-Bee *. . .  ScmnI)  Edmmrd .........  1630 
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LOmrxIb. 

Stories  about  Instinct Bmgley,  Tkomat 829 

Bees,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Birds,  the  Canary Botwil,  Peter 855 

History  of  Whaling Brovme,  /.  Ron 1609 

Beauties,  Harmonies,  and  Sublimiiies.of  Nature  Buekej  CharUe 496 

Anecdotes  of  Serpents Chambere'  MUctUtrng 1128 

Soripture  Animals Cooib,  Mn,  Harriet  N.  ...  926 

Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Gray- 
ling in  a  Clear  Stream Cotton^  Ckarlee 1076 

Saored  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,  4  vols Duncan^  Henry. 

Winter 1286 

Spring 1 287 

Summer 1288 

Autumn 1289 

Birds,  Architecture  of Ent.  Knowledge,  Lib.  of. .  1051 

"     Domestic  Habits  of "                 •*      ..  1052 

"     Faoultiesof "                  "  1062 

Inaeet  Architecture ^                 **      ..  1068 

"     Miscellanies,  Senses,  Food,  kc "                 '*  1069 

•*     Transformations "                  "      ..  1056 

Animated  Nature,  5  vols CMdmmtk^  Oliver 112-116 

Book  of  Nature Qood^  John  Maeon 118 

Anecdotes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom Goodrich^  S.  0 900 

Uncle  Philip's  Conyersations  on  Natural  History Hawibt,  F.  L 378 

"         "  "        Whale  Fishery,  2  vols.     "      C.  8 379*380 

Book  of  Nature Hutton,J.  (Blake,J.L.,ed.)  622 

Naturalist's  Library,  40  vols Jardine,  Sir  WiUiam  {ed.)  679-718 

1.  IntrodTiction  to  MammaUa Smith,  Lt.Cof.  Charlee  H..  C79 

8.  Monkeys JanUne,  Sir  WiUiam €90 

3.  Lions,  Tigen,  Jfcc •*               •*             «1 

4^.  Dogs,  3  vols Smiih,  Charlee  H. 662-60 

6.  Seals Hamilton,  Robert Ml 

7.  Whales 


8.  Poaohed  Animals Waterhonte,  0._R.. 

9.  Elephaon  . 


.  Elephaob Jardine,  Sir  Wm 68T 

10.  Sheep,  ace "               *        688 

11.  Deer,  &c "               "        889 

12.  Hones Smith,  Chariee  H. 890 

13.  British  anadrapeds MaegUlivraf,  W. 691 

14-15.  Hamming-Biids,  S  vols Jar&ne,  Sir  Wm 695^-895 

18.  Son  Birds "               "        8M 

17.  Ornithology— Flycatchers Swaineon,  W. 8M 

18.  Parroto Sdby,  John  Pridetmx 888 

19.  Pigeons "                "             897 

90.  Peaoooks  and  Domestic  Poultry Jardine,  Sir  Wm 698 

81.  Game  Birds "              "        699 

98-33.  African  Birds,  8  vols Swaineon,  W. 700-781 

84-87.  British  Birds,  4  toU Jardine,  Sir  Wm. 708-70S 

88.  Fishes Buehman,  J.  S 788 

89.  Peivhes Jardine,  Sir  Wm 787 

30-31.  Fishes  of  British  Onisna,  8  Yds Schomburgh,  R,  H. 709-989 

39-33.  BritUh  FUhes,  8  vob Hamilton,  R 710-711 

34.  Introduction  to  Entomology Dnncan,j€tme$...^ 718 

35.  Beetles "           -     7!3 

38.  Foreign  Bntterffies "           "     714 

37.  ••        lIoAs "           "     715 

38.  Bees Sardine,  Sir  Wm 718 

39.  British  Batterfiies Duncan,  Jamee 717 

40.  "     Modis «        "    no 

Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical 

Condition  of  Man— a  Bridgewater  Treatise .  JTtdtf,  John 66 

Historyand  HabiU  of  Animals— Bridg.  Treatise  JRr6y,  Rev.  WUUem 69 
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LibntjNo. 

4  vols Lib.  ^  Em.  KmmUdgt . .   1035-88 

1.  Menageries,  I>og8,  Wolvei,  Hyenas,  Lions,  Tigers,  Camels,  Llamas, 

Giraffes,  Antelopes,  Beer,  Aeindeer. 
S.  Elephants. 

3.  Tke  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Tapir,  Hog,  Oz,  BnflUo,  Bison, 

Sheep,  Goat 

4.  Monkeys,  Opossums,  Lemurs. 

Guide  to  the  Study  ef  Nature Mitdii^  Robert 358 

Maooal  of  Conohologj Pot^  E.  N. 1832 

Natural  History  of  Birds JImmim,  /o^» 415 

"              "        the  Elephant "         "     391 

••  "        iDMOts,  2  vols. "  "     : 339-340 

"              "        Quadrupeds "         "     422 

Swiss  Family  Robinsoii— Adventures  on  a  Des- 
ert Island-— illostrating  Natural  History  and 
Science,  2  vols 337-338 

Popular  Zoology IVmte,  John 867 

The  Complete  Angler  ^  or  the  Contemplative 

Man's  Recreation WaUom,  Izaae 1076 

Natnral  History  of  Selbome White^  Rev.  Giibert 499 

"              "        Africa WiUon,  Jamet 351 

4.  CRSxisTaY. 

Chenutry  applied  to  Agriculture Ckaptal,  M.  k  ComU  ....  423 

^        Elements  of Draper^  J.  W. 1831 

*'         Agricultural ^ JoknutoM^  J.  F.  W, 1653 

"          . . ; Kane,  Robert 109 

**        Agricultural  and  Animal Liebig,  Juetue 140 

**         Letters  on "           "      985 

"         Applied  to  the  Arts Pamell,  Edward  A 1408 

^         Agricultural PetxhoUU,  jiUxander 153 

^         A  Bridgewater  Treatise Prout,  WtUiam 57 

**         Remeiek,  Jamee 469 

**         Principles  of ....SUHmam,  Betiiamm,  Jr\,,  1832 

"        for  the  People TMbe,  John 868 

''        Elements  of SWncr,  E 1829 

5.  GSOCOOT  AND  MiNSBALOGT. 

Geology— and  on  Elevations  of  the  Surface  d 

the  Earth,  and  its  Depressions,  and  on  Tides.  JBoUage,  CkwrUe 55 

Geology  and  Mineralogy-— a  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tise, 2  vols BwMand,  Rett.  WUUam. .  58-59 

Mineral  Springs  of  Virginia Burke,  William 763 

Mineralogy Dana,  James  B 108 

Geology  of  Scrqitnre Fairholmey  Qtorge 1371 

Wonders  of  Geology OoodrtcA,  8.0 893 

Isothermal  Suriaces HerscheU,  Sir  John 55 

Physical  Condition  of  the  Earth HiggUu,  W.  M. 372 

Geology  d  Rhode  Island Jaekeon,  Ckarlee  T. 1426 

"       and  Mineralogy  of  Africa Jameson,  Prof.  R 351 

"                   "             Lee,CharUsA 419 

''       Elements  o<;  2  vols LyeU,  Charles 1161-62 

«*       Princtplee  of;  3  vols "      ,    "       1158-60 

**       Wonders  d;  2  vols MamUU,  Qideoa  Mgmon,  753-754 

6.  BOTANT  AMD  YSOBTABLS  PhTSXOLOOT. 

Ekments  of  Vegetable  Physiology Carpmttr^  W,  B. 11^1 
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Orguriatioii,  Straotore,  Ikc.,  of  Plaiits J>giy,  Sir  Ilmuphtff  ■ . . .  'ii3 

Botaaioai  Tezt-Book Chray,  Ata 1291 

Vegetable  Physiology,  2  vols Rogtt,  Peter  Mark 60-61 

"        SubetaiMMiisedfortheFoodofMan&H;.  <7«r/UJKjsi^-^  •  392 

7.   SOISROX  APPUXD  TO  TBS  ArXB. 

The  Useful  Arts,  2  yoIs B^eJow,  /ludft 1544-45 

-  Natural  Magio Brewster^  Sir  Damd 431 

Information  for  the  People,  2  toIs Chatnben^  Wm,amdRobeH  1383-84 

For  nooMioo*  and  very  vmliMble  article!  on  all  the  pnoeAiag  tnpioa  of  Religion,  Law, 
Edacation,  Afriealtare,  Arte  and  Sctenoea,  NatomI  Hiatovy,  Ae^  w»  abo  oa  the  aoe- 
eeedinr  topieaoftheHiaUnyofdiffarcntportiaBaofthefrarid,  the  nadar  ia  fdnmd  to 
thia  laat-BMntionad  eonprebanaive  EacTolopadin  et  Pofmlar  Ksewladga. 

Encyobpedia  of  6000  Praotioal  Reoeipto CooUy,  A,  J, 103 

Dyeing  and  Calioo  Printing,  Practical  Treatise  on 107 

Practical  Treatise  on  Making  Roads  and  Rail- 
roads   QiOnpit,  W.M. 1485 

Enterprise,  Indostry,  and  Art  of  Man Chodrich,  8,  G 902 

Popolar  Technology,  2  vols Hazen,  Edward 510-11 

Lectures  on  Science  and  Art,  2  toIb Lardner,  Dionytim 93-94 

Light  Houses 790 

Timber  Trees  used  in  the  Arts Lib.  of  Ent.  KmawUdge  . .  1050 

Industrial  History  of  Free  Nations,  2  vok WOuUagh,  W.  T. 104-105 

Familiar  Illustrations  of  Mechanics MoaeUy^  H.  ^  Renwitk,  J.  399 

Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts Pamell,  E.  A 1408 

Land  Measurer Pedder,  Jama 1016 

Applications  of  the  Science  of  Mechanics  to 

practical  purposes Renwich^  Jamn 432 

Roads  and  Railroads,  Vehicles  &c.,  (London) 1346 

-  Philosophyof  Magic,  2  vo\i{ed.A.  7*.  TAonqMon) fto^vcrte,  jEwebc 600-601 

Engineer's  and  Mechanio's  Companion 5m6i»er,  J,  M. 1018 

Popular  EiTors  Explained l^ndtey  John 747 

"       Mechanics "         «    868 

Importance  of  Scientific  Knowledge  to  the  Man- 

ufaoturer  and  Practical  Mechanic Verplandc^  Qutian  C . . . .  499 

Philosophy  of  Manufactures Ure^  Andrew 

{S*e,furtktr,  the  Htkt  cf  AoaiovLTumv,  MARVFACTVlsa,  AMD  TBASia,  olra  tJkaaa  ^ 
Natoeal  PHiLbaorHT,  and  Chsmibtbt,  AROHiTBonraB. 

XVn.  Geoorapht. 

Umversal  Pronouncing  Gasetteer Baldwin 1690 

Ancient  Geography,  with  Atlas,  2  vols Butler,  8 1733-34 

Gazetteer  of  Rhode  Island Haywood 1854 

"         Massaohusetto "       1855 

Bihlioal  Geography Home,  T,  H 54 

Geographical  and  Historical  Atlas Lavoiene,  C,  V, 1693 

Geography  and  History  of  New  York Mather,  J.H 1853 

Universal  Gazetteer,  2  vols McCuOoch,  J.  R 2-3 

Universal  Atlas Mitchell,  S.  A 1691 

North  American  Atlas Mont,  8,  E 1692 

New  System  of  Geography "        « 1852 

Encyclopedia  of  Geography Murray,  Hugh 1687-89 

Biblical  Researohes Robineon,  E 1388-90 
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Lflmiy  No. 

Sehool  Geography Smithj  R 1850 

Phymcal  Geography SomemiiUy  Mn 1856 

Geography,  Anoient  and  Modern Woodbridge  amt  WiUard  .  1857-8 

XVIII.  History. 

lU  Nature^  OijecU^  and  Philo§opky. 

Lmogoral  Lecture ;  Introdnotoiy  to  History  . .  ,ArmM^  Thomat 1101 

Essays  on  Histoiy CarlyU^  Thonuu 1447 

''               ''        MacoMla^,  T.  BabmgUm. .  1443 

Philosophy  of  History SehUgel,  Frederick 1523 

1 .  History  of  the  World. 

Cyclopedia  of  History 1 678 

Costumes,  Enrop.,  Asiatic,  African,  and  Amer.  Chamhenl'  InfomuUum. . .  1383 
Histoiy  of  the  Condition  of  Women  in  varions 

Ages  and  Nations,  2  vols Child,  Mr$,  L.  Maria....  749-750 

Manners  and  Customs  of  Nations Goodrich,  8.  0 888 

The  World  and  its  Inhabitants "'          "     892 

Chronological  View  of  the  World Ha$kell 1 680 

Dictionary  of  Dates Haydn 1679 

Everlasting  Calendar  of  Popalar  Amusements, 

in  Past  and  Present  Time — ^the  Year-Book — 

theTable-Book— andEvery.DayBook,4vols.J9bii«,  WiHiam 1460-63 

History  of  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades JamcB,  G.  P.  R 359 

Great  Events  by  Great  Historians. Lieber,  Francii 1117 

Historical  Parallels,  2  vols Malkin^J.  H. 1047'-48 

Universal  History,  4  vols. M^lUr 1925-28 

Essay  on  Chivalry Scoiiy  Sir  Waiter 1590 

Festivals,  Games,  &c.,  of  all  Countries  and  TimesiSmi/A^  Horatio  ^ 610 

Manual  of  Anoient  and  Modem  History,  2  vols.  Tay/or,  W.  C 95-96 

Antiq.,  Pastimes,  and  Curious  Cust.  of  Nations Ttm6f,  John 866 

Sacred  History  of  the  World,  3  vols. TW-tifr,  Sharon 571-573 

Universal  History,  6  vols — Tytler,  Mexander  Frater .  393-398 

"            "      White 1965 

"            "      WiUard,  Hire.  Emma....  102 

(For  «  kurfs  Biimb«r  of  short  though  mlnablo  Hittorical  Ariielot,  on  differoat  periodi 
■ad  nmtioiiA,  both  uieiont  tnd  modom,  the  reader  it  referred  to  ChambSbs'  "  Ispobma- 
noM  FOBTRB  PsopLB  ;**  mad  alto  to  Chambbbs*  MiecBLLAJfT.  The  Ambbioab  aod 
PRsmr  CTCL«»rB]»4t,  and  the  Fbmnt  Maoazimb,  are  veiy  TalaahU  for  nfeiBnoe  oa 
nbnoet  every  topic  of  HiaUuj,  Seienoe,  or  Literatnre.) 

2.  AifonirT  Hmoar. 

CfmeraU 

Classical  Dictionary Jnthon,  CharU* 1668 

Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities "           "      1669 

Ruins  of  Ancient  Cities,  2  vols Bncke,  Charlee 493-494 

Connections  of  Saored  and  Profane  History,  3  voIs.Davuffon,  D ; . . . .  1 154-56 

Ancient  Mythology - Jhnght,  M.  A 1670 

Egypt  and  the  Book  of  Moses Hengetenberg,  E.  W. 1114 

Biblical  Geography  and  Antiquities Home,  Thonuu  HartweU. .  54 

History  of  the  Jews,  6  vols Joeephne,  Flaviut 1148-53 

"              ''             3  vols MUman,  Henry  H. 1581-83 

Anoient  History,  8  vols Rollin,  Charlee 1140-47 

Biblioal  Legends  of  the  Mussulmans Weil,  Dr.  O 593 
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^«'«-  LibmyNo. 

History  of  Greece  by  Herodotiu,  3  vols Beloe,  Rev.  WiOum  {tr.)  .  1576-78 

Athens  and  the  Athenians,  2  vols Bulwer,  Sir  Edw,  Xytton.  1109-10 

Elgin  and  Phigaleian  Marbles,  2  vols EfU.  KnowUdge^  Lib.  of. .  1072^73 

History  of  Greece Goldtmitk,  OHvtr 414 

"              "        KeigktUy,  Thomoi 1913 

Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy "             "        955 

Orations  of  Demosthenes,  2  vob Ltkmd,  Tkomtu  (tr.) 569-70 

Industrial  History  of  the  Ancient  Greeks McCuOagh^  W,  T. 104 

Greece  of  the  Greeks,  2  vols Ptrdiaurit^  O.  A 1366-67 

Grecian  and  Roman  Antiquities  . . . .  • SaUatd,  Jo§tpk...^ 623 

Peloponnesian  War  by  Thnoy  dides,  2  vols Smith,  Jtev.  WiUiam  (tr.)  1569-70 

Xenophon's  Expedition  of  the  10,000  Greeks. .  Spelman,  Edward  (tr.) 1553 

History  of  Greece,  2  vols. ThirlwaU,  Rt.  Rtw.  Comup  81-82 

Rome. 

History  of  Rome,  2  vols Jmold,  Tkomoi 78-79 

Later  Roman  Commonwealth "            "        80 

History  of  Rome  by  Livy,  5  vols Baker^'  Chorge  (tr.) 1571-75 

Pompeii,  2  vols Clarkt,  Wiiliam,  ^c 1066-67 

Cssar's  Commentaries,  2  vols Jhmau^  WilUam  (tr.) ....  1555-56 

Cicero's  Orations,  2  vols, "  "  ....1557-^ 

History  of  the  Roman  Republic Ftrguum,  Adam 547 

Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  4  vols.G»Uon,  E 1903-6 

History  of  Rome CMdnmOi,  0.(H.W.  Htrbert,ed)  420 

"           «       KnghUey,  TkomoM 1914 

"        the  Roman  Empire "             "        1115 

*'               "          Republic MiduUt,  J. 1098 

the  War  of  Jugurtha,  &c.,  by  Sallust  Ratty  WiUiam  (tr.) 1554 

Sdmitz,  Ltamkard 1488 


OmtnU. 

Lights  and  Shadovra  of  Asiatic  ISstmr Chodriek,  8.  0 898 

(5m  UniTeml  HIstori**— TnTela  in  the  mt,  Ac) 

PaltMtint. 

History  oCthe  Jews,  Palestine  and  Arabia  Petrsa  Chamben^  Jnfbrmatiom ...  1 384 

History  of  Palestine  Ruttel,  Rtv.  Michael 358 

"        the  Jews,  3  vols Milman,  Henry  B 1581-83 

Biblical  Researches  in  Palestiiie,  3  vols. RMmeom,  E 1388-90 

Mohammedan  Empirt. 

Life  of  Mohammed Buth,  Rev.  Charge  .•••..  1633 

History  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire Oreene,  Rev.  S 450 

"         the  Saracens,  including  the  Lives  of 

Mahomet  and  his  Successors OelcUy,  Simon 1522 

Ottoman  Empire Ranke,  L 1912 

Arabia. 

History  of  Arabia,  2  vols Criehton,  Andrew 1631-82 

(On  the  AnoMttt  Hiitory  of  th«  Mrenl  Cuaatriea  of  Wanten  Ann,  wn  JUWn,  Ajicibiit 

HllTOBT.) 

Pertia,  Afghaniatanj  4^c. 
History  of  Persia,  from  the  beginning  to  the 

present  time FroMer,  Jaenee  B. 580 

History  of  Afghanistan  and  Belooohistan*. "  "       520 
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MtBopotamia  amd  jit$yria.  U^nxr  No 

Wstorj  of  Mesopotamia  and  AsBjria Fnuer,  Jamea  BaiUu  ....  534 

China  and  Japan, 

China  and  the  Tea  Trade Chamben'  Information . . .  1383 

Hiatoryatf  China  and  the  Chinese,  2  Yob Ddvis^  Sir  John  F. 362-63 

"         "         2  vols "              "         1039-40 

"        Japanandthe  Japanese Von  Siebold^  Dr.  P. F. . , . ,  482 

"         the  Middle  Kingdom  (China),  2  vols.  WiUiams,  8,  WelU 729-30 

JMia, 

Christian  Researches  in  Asia Buchana$if  Rev.  dandima  1372 

Accomit  of  the  Mission  to  Tranquehar  in  1705  Came,  John " 

British  Conquest  of  India Chambera*  Mi$ceUany  ....  1 137 

Hindostan  and  India,  2  vols Lib.  of  Ent.  Knowledge  . .  1063-64 

British  East  India  Company^s  Possessions,  2  vols.  Martin,  R.  M. 776-77 

History  of  the  Discovery  of  India MickU,  William  J%Uhu  . . .  675 

Soenes  and  Characteristics  of  Hindostan,  with 

Sketches  of  Anglo-Indian  Society Rohertty  Emma 20 

Disquisition  concerning  Ancient  India Rohertnn,  WiJUiam 1466 

(8e«,  Airther,  on  thate  ••▼•»!  CoontriM  of  Ana,  YoTAass  and  Tbavsls.) 

4.  Africa. 
Qenerol. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  African  History Chodrieh,  8,  G. 897 

Narrative  of  Discovery  in  Africa Murray,  Bugh 351 

Northern  jifrica. 

History  of  the  Moon Fhrian^  M. 450 

History  of  the  Barbary  States RumuU,  Rev.  M. 470 

Egypt,  NMa,  and  jibyuima. 

Modem  Egyptians,  2  vols Lane,  Edward  WiUidm  . .  1057-58 

Egyptian  Antiquities — British  Museum,  2  vols.  Lib.  of  Ent.  Knowledge  . .  1059-60 

History  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia RueuU,  Rev.  M. 518 

"        Egypt 8harpe,  8amuel 83 

Ancient  Egyptuns,  2  vols Wilkifuon,  8ir  Gardner. .  1848-49 

Southern  and  Wettem  Africa, 

History  of  the  Civilization  and  Christianization 

of  South  Africa Ennee,  W. 1370 

«                               «       .                         ««         «i      « 1372 

Cape  of  GoodHop^  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  ho.Martin,  R.  M. 771 

Western  Africa,  Sierra  Leone,  The  Gambia, 

GoldCoast,&c "          «     778 

Southern  Africa Moffat  1333 

(S—,  fnnlMr,  on  thate  Africaa  eoaatriet,  Totaabs  and  TaAViLS.) 

5.  ElTBOPB. 

QenitraL 

History  of  Europe  during  French  Rev.,  4  vok.  AUwn,  ArtMbM 1414-1 7 

"              "        (abri^ed) "              "      1429 

Lectures  on  Modem  History  (ed.  Prof.  H.  JReecQ  Arnold,  Viomat 1101 
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lifanrf  !€• 

Literaiy  History  of  the  Middle  Ages Benngton,  Rev.  Joseph. . .  1531 

Chronicler  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  the 

adjoining  ooantries Frm$8arty  Sir  Mm 24 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  European  History Goodrich^  S.  O S96 

History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  4  vob Guizot,  JFraneois  P.  O,  ,.  1094-97 

fntroduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the 

15th,  16th,  and  17th  Centuries,  2  vols HaUam,  Henry 1457-^ 

History  of  the  Middle  Ages "             ^*       1456 

Hist,  of  Charlemagne,  his  influence  on  Europe  Jamet^  G.  P.  R 509 

Chivalry  and  the  Crusades "  "      

Secret  Societies  of  the  Middle  Ages Lib,  of  Ent,  KnotMlge  . .  1061 

Character  and  Society  of  the  Middle  Ages  . . .  ,Lord,  Rev.  John 24 

History  of  the  Reformation,  4  vols Merle  D'Julngn6,  J.  H..,  1104-7 

Elements  of  Modem  History Michelet,  J. 574 

View  of  Society  in  Europe Robertton^  WiUiam 1465 

Literature  of  Europe,  2  vols Siemondi^  J.  C.  L 1527-28 

Essay  on  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  its  Influence 

on  the  Political  Situation  of  Europe FtUert,  C 1370 

Italy. 

Florentine  Histories,  2  vols Machiav^i,  Nieeolo 741-742 

History  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  2  vols Roecoe,  WiUiam 1515-16 

^'      "       Lorenzo  de  Medici "            "       1521 

'Italian  Republics Siimondi,  J.  C,  L 522 

Sketches  of  Venetian  History,  2  vols Smediey,  Edward 566-567 

Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands,  3  vols Spalding,  WiUiam 536-538 

Switzerland, 

Liberation  of  Switzerland  by  William  Tell ....  Chambert^  JltfccOany  . ... .  1120 

Hi8t.ofSwitzerland,fromB.C.110toA.D.1830.;9ifffiofuii,  /.  C.  L 523 

Histoiy  of  the  House  (tf  Austria,  3  vols Coxe,  Rev.  WUHam 1512-14 

Oertnany  and  HoUamd. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Times,  2  vols Campbell,  Thomae 1216-17 

William  of  Orange  and  the  Netherlands Chamben\  Miee^lawy 1124 

Remarkable  Criminal  Trials  in  Germany Fuerbaeh,  Jtnadm  R,  Fan.  587 

History  of  the  Netherlands  to  1830 Grattan^  T.  C 1645 

Germany Hawkint,  Bieeei, :.  1929 

History  of  Germany Kohlraueehf  Prederiek  ....  77 

"                  "        3  vols Menx£l 1930-2 

Industrial  History  of  the  Dutch M'CmUagh,  W.  T, 105 

Affairs  of  Holland,  1667-1686 Maehintoth,  Sir  Jamet  ...  1450 

History  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V Roberteon,  WiUiam 1465 

"         "            *^            "           (abridged).       "              "       552 

Revolt  of  the  Netherlands Schiller,  Frederick 599 

The  Thirty  Years*  War "               "        597 

Dtnmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

History  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  2Yo]B.Criehton,ji.andWheatan,H.  497-498 

Northern  Antiquities MaUet,P.H.  (BUtckweU,Jji.ed.)  1100 

Northmen  in  New  England Smith,  J.  7. 1087 

Ristoiy  of  Charies  XH.  of  Sweden Voltaire,  F.M.A.de 779 

of  the  Northmen WheaUm,  Hmry 1918 
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Ruitia  amd  Pda/nd,*  Libitoj  No. 

History  of  Peter  the  Great Barrow^  Sir  John 368 

''       Russia,  3  vols Bell,  Robert 1646-48 

"        Poland Chambert'  MUceUawy  ....  1127 

"        Poland Fletcher,  Jamet 516 

Acoount  of  the  Partition  of  Poland Maekintothj  Sir  Jamei  . . .  1450 

Islands  of  Northern  Eunope, 

Lost  Colonies  of  Greenland Hawks,  C,  8 461 

Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands 488 

Abstract  of  the  Eyrbiggia-Saga. — Early  Annals 

of  a  Portion  of  Iceland Scott,  Sir  Walter 1591 

Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  Zincali  or  Gipsies  of  Spain — their  History 

and  Literatare Borrow,  Otorge 184 

'History  of  Spanish  Literatare Bouterwek,  Frederick 1549 

The  Moors  in  Spain .^. Chambers'  Miscellany 1131 

History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  5  Yols Dnnham,  S.  J 524--528 

The  Moors  m  Spain Florian,  Jean  P.  C,  de  . .  450 

Conquest  of  Granada,  2  vols Irving,  Washington 1102-03 

The  Reformation  in  Spain M^Crie,  Thomas 1371 

History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  3  vols Prescott,  William  H. 1411-13 

Reign  of  Philip  H.  of  Spain,  2  toIs Watson,  Robert 1427-^ 

France. 

The  French  Reyolation,  4  vols Mison,  Archibald 1414-17 

"         (abridged) "             "          1429 

History  of  the  Huguenots Browning,  W.  S 1398 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  Fiance B%urke,  Rt.  Hon.  Edmiumd         1468 

•Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace *'             "              "  1468 

History  of  France,  3  vols Crowe,  Eyre  Evans 474-476 

The  French  Revolution Carlyle,  Thomas 1933-34 

Beauties  of  French  History Frost,  John 613 

Napoleon  and  His  Manhab,  2  vols Headley,J.  T. 1077-78 

History  of  Charlemagne^  with  an  Introd.  View 

of  the  History  of  France James,  G  .P.  R 509 

Hist,  of  Henry  lY.  King  of  France  and  Navarre,     ^*           "          1489-90 

History  of  the  Girondists,  3  vols Lamartine,  Mphonse  de. . .  1517-18 

Paris ;  and  its  Historical  Scenes,  2  vols Xi6.  of  Ent.  Knowledge  . .  1033-34 

Court  and  Camp  of  Napoleon Lockhart,  J.  Q 514 

Life  of  Napoleon,  2  vols "          "     346-347 

TindiciflB  Gallicee— a  Defense  of  the    French 

Revolution MaMntosh,  Sir  James  . . .  1450 

Histoiy  of  France,  2  vols Michelet,  J. 1418-19 

*'        the  Revolution  of  1 830  and  the  Reign 

of  Louis  Phillipe,  2  vols Poore 1935-36 

Appeal  to  Posterity  (Atrocities  of  F.  R.)  2  vols. . .  Roland  {Hadasne) 1992-93 

History  of  the  French  Revolution,  2  vols. Rowan,  F.  Maclean 972-973 

Life  of  Napoleon Scott,  Sir  Walter 1491 

PauVs  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk — ^Historical  Inci- 
dents of  France  and  Napoleon '^                "       1590 

Napoleon's  Expedition  uto  Russia,  2  vols Segnr,  ComU  PhiUp  de.:.  483-484 

Crusades  against  the  Albigenses  in  the  13th 

Century Sismondi,  J.  C.  L 1371 
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Reformed  Religioii  in  Fnuioe SmedUff,  R§9,  E i370 

HisUnyoftlie  Frenoh  Revolatioiif  4  vols Thien^  M»  A 1420-23 

Reyolntion  of  1848,  with  the  New  Constitation 1937 

BrUiah  Empire, 

An  Abridgment  of  English  History Bwrkt,  Rt,  Him,  Edmnmd  1469 

Charges,  Speeches,  &o.,  on  the  Tnal  of  Warren 

Hastings "  "  **  1470 

Costume^  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  Scotch CKambeh'  Informaliim. . .  1383 

English  History «  *«         ...  1384 

History  of  Grest  Britsin  and  Irelsnd. 
ConstitDtion  and  Resoarces  of  the  British  Empire. 
Description  of  England — of  London,  of  Sootland,  of  Ireland. 
Emigration  to  Canada,  and  other  British  American  Possessions, 
the  U.  S.-40  Anstralia. 
"  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  New  Zealand. 

O&nr  Cromwell's  Letters  and  speeches,  with 

Elucidations,  4  toIs CarlyUj  Ifumuu 295-298 

History  of  British  Commeroe Craik,  Qtorgt  L 859 

Canada EtU.  KnowUdi^t,  Lib,  of. ,         1065 

Beauties  of  English  History  Fro&t^  Johik 611 

English  Revolution,  2  vols Chdzot 1938-39 

Constitutional  History  of  England UaUamy  Henry 1459 

Pictorial  History  of  England,  4  vols Harper^t  EdUion 1940-43 

History  of  England,  in  15  volumes  : 217-231 

From  Invasbn  to  1688,  7  volf Hume,  David S17-SS3 

(Contlnaed)  4  vola Smollett,  T. 934-9rr 

**  4yoli LBiMeett,  Robert S98-ttl 

Important  Criminal  Trials — ^Illostrations  of  En- 
glish History  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 

and  James  I.,  2  vols Jardime,  David 1070^71 

History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 

1839,  5  vols Keigktley,  Thomoi 435-39 

"  "        from  James  H.,  2  vols.... lfaca«2(^,  r.  B 1922-3 

Trial  of  Warren  Hastings "       '     "      1443 

Causes  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 MaekiiUotky  Bir  Jasmt.. . .         1450 

British  Colonies,  10  vols Jfarfus  jR.  Montgomery  . .     769-78 

1.  Canadas. 

5.  New  Boath  Wales,  Van  Dieman's  Island,  ftc,  9  vols. 
3.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Manritiaa,  Seychelles,  &c. 

4-5.  Weat  Indiea.  Bri^ah  Qaiana,  &c. 

6.  Nova  Sootia,  New  Branswick,  Newfenndland,  fte. 

7.  aibraltar;  Malta.  Ac. 

8-9.  Bast  India  Company'a  Pocseisions,  9  vols. 
10.  Ceylon,  Weatem  Anica,  &c. 

History  of  Ireland MeGeoghegam,  jibbe  /.  . . .  25 

British  America,  2  vols Mnrray,  Hugh 444-45 

Life  and  Times  of  John  Hampden,  2  vols Nugent 1972-73 

History  of  British  Costume Planeki,  J.  R 1074 

Progress  of  the  Nation,  3  vok Porter,  O.  R 1111-13 

History  of  Sootland Roberteon^  William 1466 

"                "      2vols Scott,  Sir  Walter 477-78 

Prorincia]  Antiquities  of  Sootland *'      **        "     1591 

History  of  Ireland,  2  vols Taylor,  W.  C, 1584-85 

Norman  Conquest  of  England,  2  vols T%ierry,  jtuguttin 1519-80 

History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  2  vols TWwcr,  Sharon 1406-7 

{B—f  forthtr,  on  tha  variooa  Banpaaa  Coontries,  ToTASsa  and  Tbavblb.) 
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6.  Amvbica. 

Qtneral, 

UbnxyVo. 

America  Peopled  by  the  Ancient  Phcemcians. .  Belhmap,  Jertmy 479 

Annals  of  America,  2  vols.  : Holme$ 1898-99 

General  History  of  America RoberUon^  WiUiam 1464 

(abridged.) **              "        546 

American  History WilUony  Marcut 1999 

8<mth  jSmeriau 

Britisb  Guiana Martin,  JR.  If. 773 

Conquest  of  Fern,  2  vols Pre9cott,  WiUiam  H. 212-13 

North  jimerica^Oemeral, 
Briti$k  Ameriea.  (8«o  for  th«M  Countries,  Bsituh  Empibi.) 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  American  History Goodrich,  S.  G 899 

Natural  History  of  Northern  Parts  of  America.  WiUon,  Janui 540 

We$t  India  and  Mexico, 

Republic  of  Hayti Ckamben^  Miacellany 1125 

Mexican  War Mantjield,  E.  D 1919 

British  West  Indies,  2  vols Martin,  R,  M. 772-73 

Conqnest  of  Mexico,  by  Cortes,  3  vols Preicott,  WiUiam  H,  ....  209-1 1 

AmMTxcan  Indiana. 

The  North  American  Indians,  2  vols CaUin,  George 1649-50 

Book  of  the  Indians Drake,  Samuel  G 1473 

.Lives  of  Famous  Anoerican  Indians Goodrich,  S.  G 884 

Histoiyof                   "              "      "           "      885 

Manners  and  Customs  of          "      '*           "      889 

The  Bolder  Wars  of  America,  2  vols Stone,  WiUiam  L 559-60 

Indian  Biography,  2  vols Thatcher,  B,  B 501-02 

Traits  of  Indian  Character,  2  vols "  ^*     .^    349-50 

Indians  on  the  Western  Coast  of  America Wilkes,  Ex,  Exp 101 

Umted  Statee— General. 

History  of  the  United  States,  3  vols Bancroft,  George 199-201 

*'         "      American  Revolution Blake,  Rev.  J.  L 615 

American  Naval  History Cooper,  J.  Fenmmore  ....  202 

Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States,  2  \o]s. . .  Froet,  John 214-15 

History  of  the  United  States,  2  vols Hale,  Salma 429-430 

Tales  from  American  History,  3  vols Robbina,  Mite  Eliza 342-344 

Northmen  in  New  England , Smith,  J,  T. 1087 

Tales  of  the  American  Revolution Thatcher,  B,  B, 345 

Hktory  of  the  United  States WiUard,  Mrt,  E 1482 

"               "           Witteon,  Marem 1119 

American  Almanac,  1 1  vols Worceeter,  J,  E,,  ^ 1594-04 

Particular  States  and  TerrOoriu  in  the  United  Statu, 
New  England-^Chneral. 

Hifltorioal  Collections  of  the  Northern  States  ..Barber,  /oAii  W. ....  193 

Mateachuietta. 

Historical  Collections  of  Massachusetts Barber,  John  W, 188 

Unde  Philip's  Conversations  about  the  Histoiy 

of  Massachusetts,  2  vds Bmoka,  C.  8, 464-465 
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Gazetteer  or  Masf^achosetts Ilapwooi  1864 

Centennial  Discourse  at  Boston Qidtuy,  Jonah 1661 

Chrooioles  of  Massachoaetts Yomng^  JlUxamder 187 

"          Ptymouth...                  "              "         186 

Ntw  Hampthirt* 

Uncle  Philip's  Conversations  aboot  tiie  Histoiy 

ofNewHamp6hire,2tols AnOcs,  C.  8. 466-467 

Historical  CoUectioos  of  Connecticut Bwrher^  J.W, 191 

History  of  Connecticut Dwight^  J%eodon 47S 

Centennial  Address  at  Hartford »...*.  ,Hawei^  /. 20S4 

Historical  Discoarse  at  New  Hat«n ^  . .  JTtwgf/fy,  /.  Z. 1791 

Rhode  libuU.  * 

Collections  of  the  R.  I.  Historical  Society^  5  vols : 

1.  Key  to  the  Indian  Language  of  N.  E.  .TVtZ/iam«,  Hoeer 194 

t.  Simplicity's  Defence GariothSAW,R.8tapie»,ed,)  Its 

3.  E arly  History  of  Karragansett Potler,  Hon,  Elitka  R^  Jr.^  196 

4.  "           "            R.  L CalUnder^  J.  (R.  EltoMt  ed.)  197 

5.  Annals  of  Ptovidence ^ Slaplei,  Hon,  W.R 196 

Battle  of  Lake  Erie Bwrge»^  T. 2035 

Sketches  of  Newport,  or  Visit  to  Grandpapa.. . .  Cahoone^  Miu 726 

Indian  Wars,  and  Life  of  Colonel  Church  .....  Church 2037 

Historical  Discourse,  2  copies Durfety  Hon»  Job 1617-18 

Lectures  on  the  Indians,  and  other  Works  ....       "             " 1849 

Yamoyden— or  King  Philip E^Mtlmm,  J.  W. •  1908 

History  of  Warren FeBunden^  O.  M. 865 

Historical  Discourse % GammeU,  Prt^*  WiUioM. .  1619 

*'         Address Chddardy  Prof,  William  G.  1615 

Hist  of  the  First  Baptist  Choroh  in  Providence  Hagne,  Rev,  WUlieun  6. .  331 

Historical  Discourse Hall^  B,  B 2039 

Gaaetteer  of  Rhode  Island Haywood  1855 

Historical  Discourse  in  1848 Hetmmrd,  R.  G 1890 

Rhode  Island  Book,  Literary  Colls,  of  R.  L  . . .  Lynch^  Mist  jinne  C 1547 

Historical  Discourse JHlman^  Hon,  John 1622 

Alumni  (Brown  University)  Address "                 **       2033 

History  of  Paper  Money  in  Rhode  Island Potter^  Kluha  R 2033 

Historical  Discourse  at  Newport Roet 2036 

Gaspee  Documents SiapUe^  Hon,  Wm,  R,  {ed,)  1626 

Historical  Discourse,  relating  especially  to  the 

Baptist  Church  in  Warren TSutin^  Rtv,  Jotietk  P. . . .  866 

Proceedings  and  Code  of  Laws  of  the  First  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  Rhode  Island StapUsy  W.R 1621 

History  of  the  Narragansett  Church,  being  Bio- 
graphical and  Genealogical  Notices  of  most 

of  the  Early  Setders  of  Narragansett,. QidtAt,  WHkieu 178 

History  of  the  R.  I.  Bar— memoirs  of  several  of 

the  Eminent  Lawyers  and  Jurists  of  the  State      "             "      1086 

(See  livea  of  Roger  Willianra,  Samuel  Gorton,  Samiiel  Wtid,  Bom  8tilM»  Ntlhsaial 
Greene,  in  Sptrk's  Americwi  Biognphx,  Seooiid  Setiee.) 

MiddU  Statii^Qenind. 

Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the  Northern  States,  inoltid- 

IngNew  Yorki  New  Jersey,  and  Pean.  ....JBarltri  J.  W, 193 
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New  Yarh  I^l^,^  No. 

Historioal  Collections  of  New  York Barber,  J,W,  amd  H,  Bowe  19S 

The  War  of  1812-14  on  the  Lakes,  and  the 

Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  (in  the  Naval  History) .  Cooper^  J,  F. 2)0 

History  of  New  Tork,  2  vols Dunlap,  William 382-383 

Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  (in  the  Life  of  Com.  Perry) 

2  vols \.MackenMie,J.8 440-441 

History  and  Geography  of  New  Tork Mather,  I.  H. 1853 

Hist,  of  New  Neth.,  or  N.York,  under  the  Batch  0'Ca/2ag^n,  E,  B 1467 

New  York  Book Ruteell,  W. 1789 

"     Long  Island Thompaon,  Bet^amin  F.. .  173 

New  Jertey. 

Historical  Collections  of  New  Jersey Barber,  J»  W, 189 

Penneylvama. 

Historical  Collections Drty 2026 

Hist.  Review  of  the  Constit.  and  Gov.  of  ?etm, Fran/din,  Befyamin 1432 

History  and  Geography  of  Pennsylvania Trego 1895 

Virginia. 

Mineral  Springs  of  Virginia Burke,  William 763 

History  of  Virginia Campbell,  Charlee 1847 

Uncle  Philip's  Conv.  about  the  History  of  Va. .  Hawkt,  C.  8 376 

Historical  Collections  of  Virginia Howe,  if.  ^  Barber,  /.  W,  190 

Notes  on  Virginia Jeffereon,  T. 674 

Tetters  of  the  British  Spy— Notes  on  Virginia.  Wirt,  WiUiam 735 

SotOk  Carolina, 
Historical  Colleotions  of  Sooth  Carolina Carroll 2032-33 

Georgia. 
History  of  Georgia Stevem 2030-^1 

Xottinana. 

History  of  Louisiana. Btmner,  E 513 

Historical  Collections  of  Lonisiaiia 2025 

Valley  of  the  Mississippi Momette 2062-63 

Ohio. 

Historical  Colleotions  of  Ohio Bowe 2027 

Kentucky. 

Historical  Collections  of  Kentucky 2065 

Michigan — WeMteim  Statee, 

Historical  Sketch  of  Michigan  and  the  West . .  Ca»9,  Lewie 2029 

History  of  Michigan Lanman,  Jamee  JGf. 492 

Wieconein, 

History  of  Wisconsin •  .XapAoin,  J,  J 734 

Territoriei. 

Report  Respecting  Oregon  and  California  . . .  .Emory 1792 

"              "                "                "          ....Fremont 1793 

History  of  Oregon  and  California Oreenhow,  Robert 216 

**              "        ...Lib.  of  Emt.  Knowledge..  1065 
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UhnutyR*. 

Oregon  and  Califoniia,  2  vols ThonUony  J.  Q 2060-61 

Sketch  of  GaUfornia  and  Oregon Wiika'  Ex.  Exp 515-516 

(See,  farther,  on  the  Tmrioos  CoviiCriet  ud  Statae  of  North  aad  Soath  Aaeiteft,  ToT- 
Acsa  end  Tbatbls.) 

7.  OcsAinoA. 

The  Spioe  Islands Chamben'  MuetUamy  . . , .  1125 

Progrress  of  the  Gospel  in  Polynesia EtmUj  W. 137S 

Ce^on,   Penang,   The   Falkland   Islands,   St. 

Helena,  &c / Martm,  R.  M. 778 

New  South  Wales,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  &o. . .      ''          "       770 

New  Zealand  and  the  New  Zealanders Lib.  of  Ent.  KncwUdgt . .  1056 

Australia,  or  New  Holland Pridden,  Rev.  W. 755 

History  of  Polynesia ...RutteU,  Rev,  M. 557 

(See,  further,  Votaobs  and  TsATKLa  under  thia  aame  head  of  Ocbabioa. 

8.  ECCLXSIASTICAL   HiSTOBT. 

Awtory  of  the  HngnenoU Bmwmmg,  W,  8, 1398 

''          Reformation,  4  vols MerU,  J,  H.  d'AMgne, .,  1104-07 

**  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren 

from  their  Commencement  to 

the  year  1817 Holmet,  Rev.  John 1 370 

"          Crusades  and  Crusaders /omct,  O.  P.  R 359 

'*                 '*                     "         2Yi)U..Keigkae9,Tkomat 2^-23 

"    Cranmer  and  his  Times Lee,  Mr$,  H. 1255 

History  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  and  Amer- 
ica, 2  v<ds "          "      1258-59 

"          Reformation  in  Spain M^Crie^  Thomat 1371 

"    Martin  Luther MicheUt,  J. 1157 

Hirtory  of  the  Puritans,  2  vols Neal,  D.(J.O.Ckod»»,ed.)  1396-97 

"  Relig.  Denom.  in  the  U.  S.  hy 

Members  of  the  same 72 

'*          Quakers  Sttotl^WiUMm 1394 

"  Crusades  against  the  Albigenses 

in  the  13th  Century Siamtmdi,  J.  C.  L 1371 

"          Reformed  Religion  in  France  . .  SmedUy^  Rev.  E 1370 

"          Inflnenoe  of  the  Reformation  . . .  Villerv,  C 1370 

XIX.    BlOGRAFHT. 

(Biography  ia  a  rrry  important  branch  of  Hiatory  ;  and,  the  pireaent  head  beinc  dimotly 
eonnected  with  the  preceeding,  the  rrader  ia  referred  to  the  Memoira  of  peraona  nnder  thia 
head  for  a  more  distinct  and  graphic  riew,  in  many  caaee,  of  the  Hiatory  of  the  eoontma 
in  which  the  aubjecta  of  these  memoirs  lired  and  acted.  Under  thia  whole  head  of  Bi^. 
graphy,  the  namea  of  the  Sulqecta  of  the  memoin,  and  not  of  the  Aathon,  are  airanged 
alphabeticnlly.) 

Nature,  and  objeeti  of. 

Essay  on  Biography CurfyU,  Tkamoi 1447 

^  1.    SCBIPTUKB. 

Lile  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  Hist'l  Development.  Aeofider 1674 

"         **         "       the  Apostles,  &c fhetwood,  Rev.  John  ,.. ,  1 

"         "         "       Apostles  of,  Evang.  &c. . .  Cave,  Rev.  WUHam 1392 

I  Biography QaUanedH,  Thomaa  H. 

Adamto  Jacob «  «  ....  903 

JoMph "  ••  M4 
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Ulmiylb 

fleriptnre  Biogmphj*— (roatMiwecO QdUmdit,  THoma$  H. 

Jothaft  sna  the  Judgei *<                  *•       ' 907 

Hath  and  SuBiiel *•                  **          906 

David ••                  "          '909 

Jonah ^ *                 «          ....  994 

2.  AHonm. 
CkmenL 

FanumsMenof  AnoieBtTiiim Qoodrich,  5.  G. 886 


Mohammad,  Alezandar,  I>e]iMMritiii, 

Beliaariu,  ArbtoUe,  Peridoir 

Attaa,  Demoathenei^  Ariatidea, 

Nerov  ApeUaa,  JEaop, 

Seaeca,  Diggenea,  Solon, 

Viigil,  Plato,  Lycorgna, 

Cicera^  Booratea,  Homer,     . 

Jalhu  Caaar,  Aldbiadei,  Confiioiiia. 
Hannibal, 


Uvw  and  Pftndlela  of  Qlostrioas  Greeks  and 
Romana,  4  Vols.  (John  and  William  Lang- 
hdnie»  trans.) FbtttHrdt 425-38 

YiA.  I : 425 

Theaana,  Sdoo.  Peridaa, 

Boranlva,  PaUioola,  Fabioa  Maadmoa, 

Lycugnat  Thembtodear  AlciUadei, 

Rvmai  Camilhiak  CaiiiaMarafaiaOoriolaasa. 

ToL  n 428 

Timoloon,  Cato  Ae  Censor,  Lyaandar, 


Paulas  iBadUoi^  Philopomen,  SvUa, 

Pelopidas,  T.  a.  Fiamfaiiaa,  Cinon, 

iCaioeOaa,  Pyrrfaiia,  LnooUiis. 

Ariatides,  Caina  liarina, 

Tol.  Ill 427 

Niciaa,  Ageailana,  Fhocion, 

Manms  OrassnSp  Pompey,  Cato  the  Yoongarr 

Sertorina,  Alexander,  Agia. 

Bamenea.  JaUiia  Osaar, 

Vol.  IV 428 

Cleomenea,  DameCrios,  Artaxencaa, 

Ttberina  Graoehosi  Antony,  Aratoa, 

Caioa  OraoGiraa»  Dion,  Galba, 

Brata%  Odio. 


Gioera^ 
Rojfol  and  MHtary, 

Akmnder  the  Great WUhamt,  Mev.  /. 888 

*       «*               "       Abbott,!. 1718 

C«aar,  Jolins CUugieml  Library 1555 

"          "    Ntw  Lib.  of  UMfid  Mead.  781 

Cyrus,  by  Xenophen apthum,  W.  {tr.) 1552-53 

'*               "           2^Ib Cooper,  Boi^Mamriee  Ji..  521 

Hannibal dbboi,  /. 175 

Mahomet,  and  his  Snooesson (Mdeif,  9mom 1522 

Mohammed,  and  the  Koran Baek,  Chorge 1683 

FkUoeo^kon* 

AriHotle • Jardime,  Sir  WiUiam    •»..  628 

Cioeio Clameal  Library ifS7 

81 
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hSbntjlU 
Fliilosophen,  Anoieiit,  Lives  of Fmelon^  F.di  8.de  L,  ..  480 

Vntlmi,  Pytfaurom,  Arift«ti«, 

Bolon,  HeracBtiu,  Xenocrmtes, 

Pittacoi,  Anaxagoras,  DiogeneSi 

Biu,  DeaooricoB,  Crateii 

Peiiander,  Empedodea,  Pvrriio^ 

OhUo,  SocnitM,  BiOD, 

Cleobuhia,  PUto,  Bpioonif, 

Bpimemdei,  Antiathenei,  Zeoo. 

''Anachania,  Ariatippaa, 

Lnoian , Drydtn,  John 1484 

PliBj  tlie  Elder Jardim,  Sir  WUtiam €97 

Suiorimmi, 

H«rodot«s CUmcal  Lihrary 1576 

Uvj "  "       1571 

Plntsich Ltmghome,  /.  ^  FT. 425 

"        Dryden,  Jokm 1484 

Polybins "         "     « 

SttUnst CUutical  Zt6rary 1554 

Thiiojdides Smith,  WiUiam 1569  ' 

Xenophon CloMtical  Library 1552  i 

Dramatittinmd  Pacts. 

.fiw^yliM UarforA,  Jokm  8, 1 560 

AnaoreoD Clauical  Library 1580 

Aristoplianea MUduU,  T. 671 

Euripides Potter,  M 678 

"        CUuncal  Library 1562 

HofMe **            "       1565 

Juvenal a "            "       1579 

Ovid «            "       1567 

Penina Giffbrd,  WUHam 672 

"      :..,. CUutical  Library 1579 

PlMBdrua "            "       1566 

Pindar " "            "       1580 

flophocles FramckUmy  Thomat 678 

" CUuncal  Library 1561 

Terenee  . .  Coknan,  Charge 671 

S.  Mommi. 

Bftyaid,  Chevnfier SUimu,  W.  O. 1921 

Benefaetors,  Ltvee  of Goodrich,  8.  0 891 

Waafaingtoo,  Jeoner,  Copermom, 

Jay.  Oberiin,  eaBloo, 

Hennr,  QvtteiibeTg,  Linnsua, 

Franklin,  Haigrarei,  Bowditch, 

La  Fayette,  Arkwrigfat,  Hub*r, 

Koiciasko,  Whitney,  Henchel, 

WiDiam  Tell,  Foltoo,  Davy. 

Hovraxd,  | 

Bentham  Jeremy 1736           ' 

Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste Chambert'  Mucellamy 1120 

Cyclopedia  bf  Biography,  3  vols OriawoUt,  R,  O. . . . ... . . .  1695-97 

Diei,  Juu Martin,  the  Spanish OuerllU Chief.  .Chambtrt'  MuccUamy  ....  1139 
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Dmnte, 

Copemicas, 

PaOadio, 

Petnrcb, 

PeM, 

Boocacdo, 

Lather, 

Montaigne, 

WickliC 

Cortes, 

Tasso, 

Chmncer, 

Cranmer, 

Drake, 

Lorensode  Medici, 

Charles  V., 

EJS^Mh,       . 

Bramante, 

Melancthon. 

Ximenet, 

Calvin, 

Scaliger. 

Leonardo  da  Vinoi, 

Henry  IV.  of  Tranoe, 

Loyola.       " 

Cervantes, 

Ariosto, 

Knox, 

Shakspeare, 

L'Hopital, 

DeThon. 

Titian, 

Ealeigh 

Brasmoj, 

Boofaanan. 

Vol.  n 

104S 

Lord  Bacon. 

■    Oiiiiiweii 

Miriiui " 

Kepler, 

Pascal, 

Colbert. 

Coke, 

Poossin, 

Comeille, 

Giutavna  Adolphni, 

Taykir, 

S" 

Ben  Jonaon, 
Enbena, 

DeWitt, 
Moliere, 

Clarendon, 
Bembrant, 

^Am, 

OalUeo^ 

MUtOQ. 

Bossnet, 

Hampden, 

Tnrenne, 

Locke, 

Giodni, 

Sir  Matthew  Hale, 

^U 

DesCartea, 

BaiTow, 

Selden, 

Hobbes, 

Fenekm, 

Blake, 

CUnde, 

Leiboits. 

Harvey, 

Vol.  m 

1041 

Somen, 

"doO^ 

Jiiiiison, 

Penn. 

H^% 

Frederick  n., 

Additon, 

Bniim, 

Marlboroogfa, 

Btwdley, 

LaPeronse, 

Wren, 

Home, 

De  L'Bp4e, 

Peter  the  Oreat, 

Harrison, 

FrankliST^ 

Newton, 

Smith. 

Defoe, 
BenUey, 

Lord  Chatfwm, 
Lhuuras, 

ArkwSJht. 

HaUey. 

VoHaire, 

MosarT 

Cook, 
Kolw. 

Smeaton, 
John  Hnnter. 

Vol.  IV 

1M4 

Gibbon, 

"t^ 

Jenner, 

P^s^ 

Flazman, 

Bake, 

I23X 

Jeflerson, 
Laplaoe, 

Schwarts, 

BomiUy, 

WoDastoB, 

Dr.  Black, 

Watt, 

Devy. 

▼V  aanmg;ton. 

Banks, 

Bolivar, 

Copper, 

Napoleon, 

Bentham, 

Prieatley, 

Canova, 

Cvvier, 

Nel«», 

Delambre, 

Scott. 

Pitt, 

Hersdiel, 

Goethe, 

Bchiner, 

Dr.  Cartwright, 

Wilberfowe. 

DifCingaiahed    Men    of    Modem    Timet-«n 

abridgment  of  the  preoei 
Eminent  Persons,  Lives  of. 

dimr,  2  vols 

4tfl-4tt 

./oAiMOfs  SamMtl 

14M 

Father  PanlSarpi, 

Mbrin, 

Cave. 

,        Boffhaave, 

Bnman, 

KmgofPnissia, 

Blake, 

8hr  Fraods  Drake, 

n ij._.i u 

Browne, 
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Ultuylla. 
Fmmos  Men  of  Modem  Tinm /.  .GoodrtcA,  8,  G. 88T 

Sir  Wiltar  Boottp  Robert  Borae,  VTilUam  Shskapeara, 

Lord  ByroQ,  Edmund  Bailee,  Loid  Baoon, 

Napoleon  B<nnipnte,  Baittael  Johneoo,  Cerventee. 

Goethe,  John  Milton, 

Ftarier,  Charles 1 461 

Giroudists,  History  o^  2  vols Lamartme,  JIfhtmt*  de  . .   1517-18 

MirmbeftO,  Bobespierre, 

Danton,  Msrst,  Acc^ 

LftTslette,  M.  C.  Compte  de .Ckambtn^  Mi$ceUai^f  A  . .         11S6 

MontjToo  Prizes "  **         ....         IISI 

Psnline  Copsh^  Ensteche, 

Jean  Vigier,  Alexandre  Martin, 

Henriette  Garden,  Pieire  Gailot, 

Jeanne  Jogan,  Lonia  Bmne, 

Pierre  Becard,  The  three  Brotlieri  Conte. 

Key,  Marshal  Michael Chamben'  MucOltm^  ....  1126 

Orators  of  France,  (cd  O.  H.  ColUm,) Cormemn^'IimiM^  ViacomUdi       1209 

Mirabean,  Maaael«  Daptn, 

Danton,  Gamier-Pages,  Beityer, 

Bonaparte,  Casimtr'Perrier,  Lamartine, 

DeBerre,  Saoset,  Guisot, 

Foy,  LafiiTetle,  •  Thiers, 

Coostent,  Odiikii-BaiTOt,  O'GonneD. 

CoUaH, 

Stmensee,  Count Maehmtotk^  Sir  Jamea  ...         1450 

Tell,  William Chambtn'  m»ctUam9  ....         1120 

Jtoyo/. 

Alfred JhboH,  J. 1712 

Charlemagne Jam»$  O.  P.  R 509 

Charles  I.  of  England JbboU,  /. 1714 

"      II.         "         • "         1717 

Charles  V.  of  Germany Robertton^  WiUitm 1465 

"  *•  (abridged) "  "      552 

"      Xn.  of  Sweden Toftasre,  T.M.A.di.,,.  779 

Female  Sovereigns,  2  vols Jwmewon^  Mn 374-375 

Fenlinandand  Isabella,  of  Spain,  3  vols Pmeott,  William  H* 1411-13 

Frederick  IL  (the  Great)  of  Prossia,  2  vols.. . .  Camj^U,  Tliomas 1216-17 

Gtistavos  Adolphns,  and  the  30  years*  war. . . .  Chamberi'  Miacelkmg  ....         1133 

HemylY.  ofFranoe,  2  vds James,  O.  P.  R 1489-90 

"  "  ChatidterM' MiMcelltm^  ....         1126 

Kings  and  Qaeens <JMott,  J.  9.  C. . . » 1721 

Leo  X.  of  Rome,  2  vols : .  .Rmctk,  WilHam 1515-16 

Loransode  Medici "  *'      1521 

Louis,  Prince  of  Conde,  2  vc^ JlfaAoM,  Lord 277-278 

'«     Philippe,  of  Franoe Chumbeh' Miicellmmy  . . . .         1120 

«  "  "        Poore 1935-36 

Peler  the  Great  of  Rtusin Barrow,  Sir  John 368 

"  **  ** Cha$iibert'  MttetUam^  ....         1131 

Philip  n .  of  Spain,  2  vols WaUon,  Robert 1 427-28 

Qneras  of  Engtand,  12  vols Strickland,  Jgnee 1847- 

Riohardm.       "         ^Msft, /. 1719 

<F4vth>  tBtfriBofalFaaril7orSafflMii,8M€fa« GBeMUllBaA,vol.  1.  IffclMi.) 

AuUimn  amd  Learned  Men, 

Andersen,  Hans Jvtobiograpkg 1723 

Caaoensy  Louis  de Miekk,  William  JmUm.*,  875 
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Channing,  W.  E , Chamning,  W.  H 1948-50 

Bante  (Doraate  AUgfaiMi) Coiry  Rev,  Hmry  F. 673 

Duval,  Valeatiaa Cha$nUr$'  mauOam^  ....  1126 

FioiflMurt,  Sir  Joha 8t,  Paktye,  M.  dt  la  C,  de  24 

"               «      Scott,-  airWaUer 1593 

Goethe JuiMography 1795-96 

Le  Sage,  Alain  Rene Seott^  W, 1589 

RoUin,  Chariea Xynom,  Rev.  R 1140 

Salverte,  Eoaebe 'drago,  M.  Fram^oU 600 

Schlegel,  Frederick  Von Rokfinton,  Jamea  BwrUm. .  1523 

Sismcmdi,  J.  C.  h Rouoe^  WiUiam 1527 

Swedenborg,  £ 2065 

TasBQ,  Torqoato BmU^  Rw,  J.  H. 676 

RemarkabU  Prwmer$. 

Andrayne,  Aieanaider Ckamben^  Mueellamy  . . . 

De  La  Tude,  Hemy  M "  " 

Bmiy,  Robert '"  " 

Matthioli,  Count— tbe  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  *'  ^ 

PelUco,  Silvio "  « 

Trench,  Baron  Frederick "  " 

Williamson,  Peter "  " 

RetnarktAU  jifrieatu. 

Banneker,  Richard Chambeni*  MUeeOamy  . . . 

Caiy,Lott "  " 

Cinqoe,  and  the  Amiatad  Captives **  ^ 

Cnffee,Panl "  " 

Haynea,  L Cooby,  W.  D 

Jenkins,  Thomas Ckambtn*  MiaedUmy  . . . 

L'Oaverture,  Toossaint,  and  Hayti **  " 

Piacido,  the  Cohan  Poet <'  " 

Sancho^  Ignatius "  " 

Wheatley,  Phillis "  « 

Zhiaga,  Queen  of  Angola *    ^  ^ 

CwriamM  and  Eccentric  Charaetert. 


1130 
1131 
1128 
1134 
1129 
1127 
1122 


1126 


1789 

u 

1125 
1126 


Cariosities  of  Human 
JEerah  CoDhub, 
Barratiere, 
Qassandi, 
Pssctl, 
Orotins, 
Newtoo, 
MagHsbeoohi, 
Criehton, 
Benmichiii 
Master  Clench, 
Jedediah  Boxton, 
WiUiam  QihM», 
Edmand  Stone,   - 
R.  B^dyn, 
aoentu  Matsys, 
Weit, 
Berretmi, 
H.K.  White, 
Mbsart, 
B.Bnrritt, 


Natiiro Gosdndk,  8.  Q., 


G.Morlttid. 
William  Pena, 
John  Smith, 
Ethan  Allen, 
David  Orpckett. 
Daniel  Boane, 
Charles  XII., 
The  Oid, 
Robin  Hood, 
Paul  Joaea, 
Masaniella^ 
Riensi, 
Selkirk. 
John  Law, 
Trench, 
John  Dann, 
Hunter, 

Caspar  Hanser, 
Psahnaaasar, 
Valentine  Gteatrakea, 


M.Hopkins, 

Peter  the  Wild  Boy, 

John  Kdsey, 

B.  M.  Garew, 

John  Elwea, 

Baron  D'AguUsi; 

Thomas  Ghiy, 

Old  Pair, 

O'Brien, 

M.  C.  "" 

Hoyalas, 

T.  Tophaai, 

Foster  PoweD, 

J.Clark. 

E.  Bright^ 

Daniel  if  amhsrti 

J.Hadson, 

Joseph  BorawlasU. 

The  Siamese  Twins. 


FmIovmo^  CyriOo— «he  noted  Sleep-Walker. ..CMdmUk^  OUoir. 


766 
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WOds,  Cliildien  of  the Ckamben'  MUaOamf 

Petar  the  Wild  Boy,  Yictor,  the  SftTtge  of  Areynm, 

Mademouelle  Lebfanc,  Cafpar  Hmuer. 

Wonderful  and  Eooentrio  Chaneten WUttm^  Henry. 


UbntfWm. 
11X4 


14M 


B.M.  Carew, 

Mathew, 

Harveiti 

J.  Elwes, 

J.HudMn. 

Maria  Leblanc, 

J.  Meteal^ 

H.  Welby. 

a.Moflaiui, 

J.  Capper, 

D.  Lambert^ 

8.  Forte, 

LoaUa,  the  Lady  of 

the  Haya tack, 
M.  Bentley, 
M.  Broader, 
T.  Topham, 
Docheaa  of  Kingaton, 
J.  Dooatan, 
J.Clark, 
J.  Otoi*, 
P.  Cotter, 

A.  MaglUbechi, 
C.MacUin, 

B.  Btaaet, 
W.Gibaon, 
F.  Powell. 
D.  Danoer, 
MiaaParaona, 
J 


Lord  B.okeby, 
J.  Lewaon, 
J.  Taykir, 
T.  Pair, 

C.  DaTiea, 

Lt  Col.  Ifordaont, 

T.  Laaffher, 

J.  Orichtoo, 

Lord  CameUbcd. 

J.  Barrow, 

H.  C.  Jenninga, 

W.  Solkea, 

W.Hogarth. 

E.Woodoock, 

T.  Pett, 

M.  U'Awy, 

J.  J.  Heidegger, 

OldBoota, 

Betty  Bolanie, 

H.  Jenkina, 

T.Cooke, 

M.A.Talbot, 

&.  Williama, 

Connteaa  of  Sefawanboig, 

D.  Caerton, 
Bertholde, 
J.  Howard, 
J.  Darney, 
J.  Buxton, 


C.  J.  Drakenberg, 

Prince  of  Palagonia, 

Joan  D'Arc, 

BirJ.Dinely, 

M.  Mooaey, 

B.L.  P.  D'Agnilar, 

J.B.Nemttii 

F.TrewUi, 

M.  Finch. 

Peter  the  Wild  Bogr, 

Lady  Godiva. 

Sir  a.  Whitii^tOB, 

C.  Domery, 

R.Naah, 

A.Moore, 

B.W.Montagvai 

W.  SteTeaaon, 

T.  Aniello^ 

M.  Lambuni, 

M.Feny, 

J.C.W.G.MoBaft^ 

B.  Brownrigg, 

F.  Cortey, 

T.BIao< 

KeilaYaaoaa, 

Peter  Waiiaaaaoa, 

Osoro  Either, 

E.  Bright, 


Nailer, 

(For  BoiioM  of  the  Life,  Writiaga*  and  laflntnet  of  mmmj  eaiiMat  nn  of  diibraBt 
•ovatriM  aad  periods,  m«,  farthar,  Ebbati,  Rariawa,  gpaxcHBa,  Stc) 

4.  Clbugal  ahd  Rsuoiocs. 
General. 

Beals,  Joseph,  the  Mountain  Miller HoOodk,  WUKem  A 

Brainerd,  Roy.  David Peaiody,  Rev.  Wm.  B.  O. 

Buchanan,  Rev.  Claudiiis Pearwm,  Rev.  Bngk 

Carey,  Rev.  William Carey,  Eneiaee 

Cecil,  Rev.  Richard Pratt^  Jotiah 

Chalmers,  Rev.  Thomas Carter,  Robert,  {ed.) 

Channing,  Rev.  W.  E Ckanmng,  W.H. 

Cheveras,  Rt.  Rev.  John  L.  A.  M Doubourg,  Rev.  J.  Am.. 

CoOager,  Toong Richmond,  Rev.  Legh. . . . 

Cowper,  William,  2  vols SontAty,  Robert 

"  "      Slsyior,  TkomM 


Cianmer,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas Zee,  Jfrt.  H. 

Dickerman,  N.  W Abbott,  Rev.  Q.  D 

Edwaids,  Rev.  Jontfthan MUUr,  Somnel 

Eliot,  Rev.  John Came,  John 

"  "         FraneU,  Conven 

«  "         Moore,  Martin 

Fenelon,  Rt.  Rev.  F.  de  S.  de  la  Motte Cormack,  Rev.  John 

"  «  "  "  Butler,  CkarUe 

FoK,  George 

Fitk,Rev.  W BMnek 

Vry^  Mrs. 


910 

410 

928 

1161 

1392 

1404 

1948^50 

1237 

915 

1292r-93 

1370 

1393 

1256 

920 

410 

1372 

407 

'878 

489 

1775 

2040 

1790 

1959-00 
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LAnvyNo. 

Hall,  R6Y.  Robert Qrtgary^  OUnthm 1370 

Heber,  Rt.  Rev.  R flefter,  Mn 1878-79 

Hin,  Rev.  Rowland ^4^i  R«v,  Edvnn 1372 

Howard,  John Farrar^  Mrt,  /. 879 

"           "     Chasnben'  MUcellmmy  ..,,  1132 

Hon,  John Wyattj  Margaret  jSfuu ...  791 

Kiernander,  Rev.  John 1373 

Lee  Boo,  Prince ChanAeh'  Mi$ceUamy 1127 

Lnther,  Martin MiehtUt^  /. 1157 

Martyn,  Rev.  Henry SargffMt,  JRev.  John 788 

"              "            "             «»         1372 

Mead,  John  M Mead^  Jteo.  Jam 922 

Melanothon,  Rev.  Philip Cox,  Franci$  J 1393 

Newton,  Rev.  John(Aatobiographj,)enlarged  bjCecO,  Rev.  Richturd 1373 

U                  u                             («                            C(                    ti                       (C                ^       ^  g^ 

Oberlin,  Rev.  John  Frederiok Ware,  Rev.  flniry,  Jr.  {td.)  1266 

''              ''                *'        Chantbere'  MUcelkmf  ....  1129 

Obookiah,  Henry Dwight,  Rev.  E.W. 921 

Page,  Harlan HaUocky  WUliam  J 938 

Pawal,  Blaiae Craig,  Edward 1393 

Pearce,.Rev.  Samnel \ FitUer,  Andrew 1393 

Retrospect— 43oenes  in  the  Life  of  a  late  British 

Officer 864 

Schwartz,  Rev.  Christian  Frederiok Pearton,  Hugh 1391 

Soott,  Rev.  Thomas  (Force  of  Troth) jlMtobiography 1373 

Servant^  African Richmond,  Rev.  Legh. . . .  915 

Sewell,  WUliam 1394 

Spencer,  Rev.  Thomas Rafflee,  Rev.  Thomae 1393 

Smith,  Normand Hawee,  Rev.  Joel 926 

Tennent,  Rev.  William Boudinot,  ELiae 1372 

Tan  Lenepe,  Mrs.  Maiy HatoeM,  Mre,  J. 2022 

lining,  George^The  Mother's  Last  Prayer 916 

Walton,  Izaak Zoneh,  Tkomae 299 

Walton's  Lives,  2  vols WaUtm,  Izaak 299-300 

Dr.  John  Doone,  Mr.  Gkorge  Heibeit, 

Sir  Henry  Wotttm,  Dr.  Robert  Bannderson. 

Mr.  Richard  Hooker, 

Wesley,  Rev.  John Watwm,  Rev.  Riduurd  . . .  1398 

''  "         ^^o]B...(Carey,  Rev. D.ed.) Souths,  Robert 1088-89 

Wilberforce,  William,  by  his  sons,  2  vols Wilberforce,  R.  J.  and  8.  1227-28 

Williams,  Rev.  John Front,  Rev.  Ebeneger ....  1238 

Wilson,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas Hone,  Rev.  Richard B....  1371 

Woolman,  John  (his  Joomal) Cropper,  Jamee  (ed.) 330 

Whitefield,  Rev.  George Gilliei,  John 1378 

Wibnot,  John,  Earl  of  Rochester Bumit,  Rt.  ^v.  CfUbert. .  1373 

Xavier,  Francis 2064 

Toong,  Rev.  Peter Hall,  Rev.  Robert 1871 

(8«6,  fortlMT,  FSHALB  BtOABAPBT.) 

5.  Artists  amd  ScnnTiFio  Pbbsors. 
General. 

Astronomers,  Eminent Ckambere^  MiiceUanf  ....  1139 

Copemicos,  Nicolas,  Kepler,  John,  Bailey,  Edmund, 

Brahe,  l^cho,  Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  Fei^ion,  James, 

GalUei,  Galileo,  Haygens,  Lord  Christian,     HerscheU,  Sir  William. 

Baoon,  Lord  Francis,  3  vols Craiki  Ckwrge  JL 847-49 
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Bankn,  Sir  Joseph,  and  the  Royal  Society  . 

Berr,  Joseph .^ 

Bnrekhardt,  John  Lewis ?. 

Cellini,  Benvennto 

Etiler,  Leonard , 

LoUi,  Baptiste 

Martyrs  of  Soienoe 

Gaulei,  Galileo,  Brahe,  Tyoho^ 

Matsys,  Qaentin 

Mozart,  Wolfgang 

Naturalists,  Eminent,  in  '*  Natoralist's  Lib. 
Dni  Dmry.  Sir  Wittiam  Jardine. 

GaoigeL.leC.Baiibn.        ««  ** 

SlogeOB.  P.  L.  CoicWflr. 
Baron  Cnyier.  8tr  WiUunn  Jardine. 

Peter  Simon  Pallas.  *«  «• 

Bod  Felix  D'Aaara.  •*  " 

M.  FrangoU  Pemai.  •«  ** 

If.  Le  Compte  de  LaeApMe.  ** 

John  Bsclaj.  *•  •* 

Sir  Hans  Sfoane.  "  « 

John  Honter.  ••  •« 

Peter  Camper.  **  *< 

Conrad  Gesner.  *«  *• 

AldxDTandi.  **  ** 

Carl  LimiMos.  "  ** 

Thomas  Pennant.  "  ** 

Francis  Willoogfabj.  «*  " ' 

Baron  Hsller.  "  " 

Thomas  Bewick.  •*  •* 

Pliny  the  Slder.  »  •• 

Aristotle.  **  *• 


.Baker,  John  W,  (mT.) 
.Chamben^  MueeUtmy 


sst 

IIU 
1134 

JivUAiograpk^ 1744 

Brtwtter,  Sir  David 366 

Chamber$'  MiicaiUm^  ....  1122 

BrtwtUr,  Sir  David 485 

Kepler,  John. 
Chamben'  Mi$eMamy  ....         113S 

HoUiui,  Edward 582 

Jardim,  Sir  WHKam  ....   679-718 

SirT.S.RsJBes.  8irWm.j€irdime, 

James  Braoe.  *«  " 

Francis  Le  Vailiant.  " 

Sir  Eobert  Sibbald.   "  " 

Wilfism  Bmellie.      **  *■ 

John  Walker.  "  " 

Alexander  WUson.    *•  " 

Hippolito  Salviaai.    ••  ^ 

Sir  Joseph  Banks.     **  •* 

Robert  H.  Schombarak.  ■■ 

John  Lewis  Backhardt.  ** 

Willism  Eondelet.    **  *• 

Banm  Von  Homholdt.  •* 

John  Swsmmerdam.  ** 

Banm  De  Oeer.         ••  • 

John  Ray.  •*  • 

Lamarck.  "  «« 

Pieire-Andri  LstreiDe.  •• 

Frsncis  Haber.  *•  •* 

AbrshamQottlob  Werner       ■* 

Maria  BibOla  Merian.  " 


Newton,  Sir  Isaac JrfMSter,  Sir  Damd . . 

Funters,  Italian,  German,  ko KugUr 

Painters,  Early,  Anecdotes  of  the Chambert'  Ifiscfflguy  . 

Cimabae,  RaffaeUe  ITlTrbino,  Titian  VeceUi, 

Giotto,  Albert  Dnrer,  Salvator  Rosa, 

Leoaaida  da  Yinei,  Correffio,  Yelasqnes, 

Mkhael-AngeU)  Boonaratti,  HansHelbein,  ilvrilk). 


380 

1777-78 

1137 


Painters  and  Soolptors,  Distingiiished,  3  vols. 

Vol.  I 

The  Bsrly  Painten,  Richard  Wilson, 

William  Hogarth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

Vol.  n 


56S-44 

MS 

Thomas  GainsboRiagh. 


Benjamin  West, 
Jsmes  Barry, 
WiUiam  Blake^ 
Vol.  m. 


John  Opie, 
George  Moriand, 


Bdwsra  Bnd, 
HeuyFnselL 


Qrinlinf  Gibbons, 

'>riel  Cibber, 


Joseph  Wilton, 
Thomas  Banks, 
Joseph  NoUekens, 


John  Bacon, 
Anne  Darner, 
John  Flazman. 


561 


m 


Caias  Gabriel 

Louis  Francii  RoubiUae, 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshoa 756 

Thompson,  Benjamin,  Coont  Rnmford CAomicrt'  JMiscfOmiy 113S 

Watt,James "               "         ....  113ff 

Wilson,  Alexander "               "         ....  1137 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  Cardinal /o^  CfaU  {Wm.  HagiiU^  sd.)  1530 

6.  MxoBAMioa  Aso  Sblt  Tavoht  Mbm. 
Gtneral. 


Beckner,  Volney.. 
Cfolfer,  Hermann 


.CAoei&crt' 

u 


1121 

im 
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Oawmnffs  of  Genius Prait, 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  L.  Monmy, 

EeT.  Geor^  Crvbbo,  Sir  Jamei  MaeUntoth, 

BwoD  CuTier,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

Sir  Joahua  &eyiiolda, 

Jtieqiiaid,  Joseph Chamben^  JtRtceUany  . . 

MaxweU,Jamefl "  " 

Meehanios,  Eminent  Ameriean  and  European, 

with  Anecdotes,  &c Howt,  JXrnry 

Ameriean. 
John  Fitch,  B.  Whitney, 

B.  FranUia,  D.  Bashnefl, 

O.  Bvans,  A.  Whittemore, 

8.  Slater,  &.  Falton, 

EuropetM. 
M.  Guinand,  If.  Bovltoo, 

J.  Watt,  T.  Telford, 

J.  Brindley,  E.  Caitwright; 

J.  Bamaden,  J.  Whitebont, 

E  ari  of  Stanhope,  J.  HaiHraTes, 

Hohlileld,  Joseph  Bramah. 
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UkniyNb. 

954 


Jacob  Perkins, 
T.  Blanchard, 
Heniy  Eckfiird. 


1181 
1127 

1278 


Bfarqnis  of  Woroesfesr, 
J*  Fergnsoo, 
8.  Crompton, 
W.  Edwards, 
&.  Ark  Wright, 


Morohants.  EmineBt  Ameriean 
Samnel  Adams, 


1006 


John  Hancock,  Philip  Liringston, 

Henry  Laorens,  John  Langdon,  Stepnen  Giniid, 

Bobflort  Morris,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Matthew  Carey, 

Thomas  Eddy,  Joseph  Hewes,  '  William  Parsons. 

Panait  of  Knowledge  nnder  Difficulties,  2  vols.  Craik^  Oeorge  L 388-89 

"  "  "  "     1045-46 

This  work  contains  aboot  »even  hundred  Biograpkieal  Sketdiei  of  self  * 

made  and  peneyering  men,  of  different  oonntries  and  periods. 

Rnysdael,  Wahar Chambert'  MueeUany  ....         1121 

Self-Uught  Men,  2  yob. 761-62 


t,  Heyne, 
William  Whipple, 


YclA Edwardt,  Prof,  B,  B. 

Sherman,  Samuel  Hnntii^^don,  B.  Bascter, 

William  Edwavds, 
Thomas  Scott, 
LottCaiY, 
John  Opie, 
N.  SmiOi, 
J.  G.  Von  Herder, 
G.  B.  Belaoni, 
William  Caxton, 


761 


A.  Yonng, 
C.  G.  Hemes, 
C.Niebohr. 
Jonas  King, 
H.  Davy, 
Adam  Clarke, 
Connt  Eamfeid. 


James  Watt, 
Eli  Whitney, 
J.  Leyden, 
B.  and  H.  Stephens, 
Beniamie  West, 
P.  Hoiberg, 

Ckafuhen^  Mueelhmjf  . . 

Wilfiam  Gifibrd,  John  Poonds. 

NoahWoKoester, 


8.  O 

A.  Wilson, 

&.BkxMnfield, 

J.  Milner, 

Sir  William  Jones, 

Patrick  Henry. 


Alexander  Mnrray, 
Stephen  Hopkins, 
Professor  Lee, 
William  Giflbrd, 
Thomas  Baldwin, 
D.  Eittenhoose, 

Vol.  n. 

N.  Bowditdi, 
J.Cook, 
W.  Fak»ner, 
J.  Hunter, 
N.  Smith, 
J.iFergoson, 
SlioemakerBj  Aneodotes  of. 
Tames  Laekington, 
Thomas  Holcro|k^ 

Slater,  Samnel WhiU,  Ckorgt  8 

SoMaton,  John Fariber,  John  W,  {td,) 

Working  Man,  Memoirt  of  a Kmghi>,  CharUt      " 

7.  LaoAL. 
Oeneral. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew Awry,  C.  8. 

Jonea,  Sir  William TeignmoiUhj  Lord,.,, 

"         *»   ''  Chamben*  Mieeelhmy  . 

Manhall,  John,  GUaf  Jnstioe^  Eulogy  on IKunsy,  Eormm 

«  "  '« aefy/oegi4 


762 


1182 


168 
7iN) 
834 


887 

1487 

1137 

22 

1804 
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Rhode  Island  Bar,  Memoin  of QmUk,  WUkku 1066 

Henry  Bull,  Henry  Mardiant,  Archibald  CampbeUv 

Jamei  Hooymui,  WiUiam  Ghannuig,  Jacob  GaoipbeU, 

Daniel  Updike,  Henry  Goodwin,  Jamea  M.  Vaman, 

AngoatOB  Johnson,  Booae  J.  Hehne,  Matfaew  Robinann, 

Oliver  Arnold,  John  Cole,  Robert  Ligfatfoot 

Wirt,  William,  Attorney  General  of  U.  Statea  ./.  ^  /.  Barper  (ed,) 716 

(8m,  farther,  one  haadrMl  aad  forty  MaBoiraia  (bt  **Ga«rfiaB  En,"  Now  i48S,  naiar 

EaOLISH  BlOOSAPHT.) 

8.  Mbdxcal. 
Oemeral. 

Physic  and  PhyBioians,  a  Medical  Sketch  Book 846 

Aneient  Phwtieiant. — Hippocratea,  Qalen,  AriatoUe.  

Eoeentrie  Medical  Men^-Dr.  Moonaey,  Dr.  Manyatt.  Sir  John  Hill.  Sir 

Richard  Jebb,  Sir  John  EUiot,  Dr.  Raddiffe,  If  r.  John  AbefiMtfay. 
Early  Struggles  cf  Medical  Afen.— Dr.  BaUlie.  Dr.  Monro.  Dr.  Pany,  Sir 

Hana  Sloane,  I>r.  Cuilen,  Dr.  F.  Denman,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  Dr.  Annatnx^, 

Dr.  Brown. 
Medical  Po€l$ — SirSamnel  Oaith,  Dr.  Maaon  Good,  Dr.  OliTer  Goldanth. 

Medical  Biography  (American) WiUimm$ 2066 

(See,  fortber  one  huadred  aad  forty  Maaoiia,  iatha  »  Oeo^paa  Kia,"  No.  MMaariar 

SaOLMB  BlOOBAPHT.) 

9.  £n«li8b. 
Cfttural, 

Alfred yibbon 1718 

Cc^ingwood,  Admiral 1966 

Code,  Captain  James Chamben'  MUcdlamg 1123 

Emmet,  Robert 856 

Georgian  Era,  or  Modem  British  Biography;  « 

containing  the  lives  of  about  ftJUen  kmtdrid 

eminent  Englishmen,  4  vols 1494-85 

Vol.  1 1492 

The  Royal  Family,  The  Pretenden  and  theb  Adherent^ 

The  Choreh,  The  Senate,  Diasenten. 

Vol.  n 1493 

The  Army,  The  Navy,  Jarisprodenee,  Medical  Scienoei 

Vol.  Ill 1494 

Yoyageri  and  Travelers,       Soienoe^  Literature. 

Vol.  IV ; 1495 

Political  BooDomiats,  Scalpton,  Vocal  Performers, 

Raral  and  Domestic  Architects,  Instmmental  Perfcrmei^. 

Economists,  Engravers,  Dramatic  Peribrmem. 

Painters,  Composers, 

Hampden,  John Nugent 1 956 

Hudson,  Henry Ooodrich^  8,  0 951 

Hutchinson  (Colonel)  Hutehiiutm  Mr$ 1745 

Hutton,  William Chambert'  Mucelkmy  ....  1127 

Navigators,  Early  English 381 

Francis  Drake,  Thomas  Cavendish,  WOliam  Dampier. 

Nelson,  Horatio,  Lord  Admiral SotUhey^  Bfibert 628 

"  "  "  Ckamben'  Miuillmty  .,,,  1122 

Pitt,  WiUiam,  Earl  of  Chatham ' 2056 

Plntaroh,  Modem  British Dxylor,  W.  C 595 

R.  Arkwright,  Lord  Srskme,  Sir  John  Moon, 

B.Barke,  C.J.  Fox,  Lord  Nelson, 

R.  Bams,  B.  FrankUn,  William  Pit^ 

Lord  Byron,  O.  Goldsmith,  Sv  S.  RomQy, 

O.  CanniBg,  H.  Gffattai,  Sir  W.  Soot^ 
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Pktarch,  Modern  British  {eontimud) 'Riylor^  W,  C «...         596 

Barl  of  Chatham,  Eari  Qrev,  U.  B.  Sheridan, 

Dr.  A.  Clarke,  W.  Haatmgi,  J.  Smeaton, 

Lord  Clive,  Bp.  Heber,  J.  Watt, 


Captain  J.  Cook,  J.Howard,  Margaii  of  Wellealey, 

W.  Cowper,  Dr.  Jenaer,  W.  Wtlberibrce, 

Rev.  G.  Grabbe,  Sir  W.  Jonea,  Sir  D.  Wilkie, 


.  Sir  H.  Davy,  Sir  J.  Mackintiwh,  Dake  of  Wellingtan 

Lord  Eidon,  Rev.  H.  Martyn, 

Rob  Roy,  and  the  Clan  Maogregor Chamben^  MuctUan^ 1132 

Selkirk,  Alexander "  ''         ....         1135 

SUUetmen  amd  Oraior$, 

Baillie,  Rt.  Hon.  George,  and  hie  Lady, Lady  Murray 22 

Bolingbroke,  Henry,  Lord  ViaoooBt CfoUUmithj  Oliver 768 

Bnoclench,  Charles,  Duke  of Seotty  Sir  Walter 1587 

Burke,  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund  (prefixed  to  hie  works)  1486 

Canning,  Rt.  Hon.  George Bell,  Robert 594 

Cromwell,  Oliyer,  2  vols RueuU,  Rev,  M. 369-370 

Cromwell,  Oliver Southey,  Robert 971 

George  lU.,  King  of  England Seott,  8ir  Walter 1588 

Hampden,  John Nugent,  Lord 

Mackintosh,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James, Mackintoth,  Robert  Jamee,  2o 

More,  Sir  Thomas Mackintoek,  Sir  Jamea  . . .         1450 

Orators  of  the  Age Francis,  O,  H. 602 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Dake  of  Backingham,     Dr.  Bowring, 

Lord  John  Raasell,  Baii  of  Radnor,  Mr.  T.  S.  Dnnoombe, 

Duke  of  Wellington,  Dake  of  Richmond,        Mr.  Wyae, 

T.  B.  Macaalay,  Mr.  Brivht,  Mr.  Hawes, 

Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Shell,  Mr.  Ward, 

Palmeraton,  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  Mr.  Roeback, 

Lyndharat,  Mr.  Villiera,  Sir  Thooiaa  Wilde, 

Earl  Grey,  Mr.  T.  Mihaer  Gibson,     Lord  Sandoo, 

Sir  J.  Graham,  Mr.  Wakeley,  Rev.  Hogh  MNeile. 

Lord  Morpeth, 

ptathomoas  Memoirs  of  his  own  time Wraxall,  Sir  N.  W. 23 

Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  many  of  the  prominent  Members  of 
Ae  English  Court  since  the  year  1800. 

Radoliffe,  James,  last  Eari  of  Derwentwater  . .  Chambers'  Misc^Umy 1123 

Raffles,  Sir  Stamford,  and  the  Spice  Islands. . .       "  "         1125 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter Tkon^^son,  Mrs,  Jt,  T, 383 

Random  Reoolleotiona  of  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons, from  1830  to  1835 Orant 20 

Personal  Sketches  of  the  leading  members  of  sll  parties. 
Random  Reoollections  of  the  House  of  Lords, 

Personal  Sketches,  &c Orant 21 

Sadler,  Sir  Ralph Scott,  Sir  Walter 1588 

Somerville,  Lord  John "  "      1587 

Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England. .  Forster,  John 18t 

Sir  John  Eliot,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  Yoonger, 

Thomas  Wentwortb,  Bari  of  Stralbid  Henry  Marten, 

John  Pym,  Oliver  Cromwell 

John  Hampden, 
tatesmen  of  the  Times  of  George  IH.,  2  vols.  Brougham,  Lord  Henry  . .   1214-ltf 
George  III^  Me.  Fox,  Mr.  Wflberforce, 

Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Canning, 

Lord  North,        •  Mr.  Sheridan,  Sir  Samael  RomiUy» 

Lord  Loaghboroagb,  Mr.  Windham,  Franklin, 

Lord  Thnrlow,  Mr.  Dimdas,  Frederick  IL, 

Lord  Mansfield,  Mr.  Ersktne,  Gostavna  III., 

Lord  Chief  Jnstioe  Gibbs,     Mr.  Peroeval,  The  Umperor  Joseph, 

Sir  William  Grant,  Mr.  Gtattai^  The  Smpreas  CatheriMb 

Mr.  Borke, 
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Libnrf  Niu 

William  of  Orange,  and  the  Netherlands ChamUri  JfifcdiMy 1124 

Yoric,  Duke  of Scott,  Sir  Waiter 1588 

{See,  further,  EstATt,  RlTilwa,  Ac.) 

jiuthon  and  Learned  Men, 

Arnold,  Rev.  T.  (with  Conrespondeno^ Stanley,  Jrtknr  P. 189 

Authors  of  Engl.,  or  a  New  Spirit  of  the  Age  .Home,  R,  H, 806 

Charles  Dickens,  Hartley  Coleridge,         '      Miss  B.  B.  Barrett, 

Lord  Ashlev,  Sydney  Smith,  Mrs.  Nartnn, 

Dr.  S.  Smitti,  A.  FonUanque,  Banim  and  the  Irish 

T.  Ingoldsby,  D.  Jerrold,  Novelists, 

W.  8.  Landor,  Wordsworth,  &.  Browning, 

WiUiam  and  Mary  L .  Hoot,  J.  W.  Msrston, 

Howitt,  Tennyson,  Sir  S.  L.  Bolwer. 

Dr.  Pasey,  Macanlay,  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

G.  P.  E.  James,  T.Hood,  Mrs.  Shelley. 

Mrs.  Gore,  «  Theodore  Hook,  B..  MuntRomery, 

Capt.  Marryatt»  H.  Marttnean,  T.  Carlvfe, 

Mri.  TroUope,  Mri.  Jameson,  H.  Taylor, 

T.  N.  Talfooid,  8.  Rnowles,  The  " Anthor ofFeetaa.'* 

K.  M.  Milnes,  William  Macready, 

Campbell,  Thomas T 1748 

Crabbe,  Key.  George  (by  his  son) Crabbej  Rev,  Oeorge 1218 

Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits,  2  vols. OiUUleint  Oeorge 1253-54 

Lord  Jeftey,  Bdward  Inrinff  and  tne         Chanes  Lamb^ 

Waiiam  Godwfai,  Preachers  of  the  Day,        Allan  Conniagfaam  and 

WiUiam  Haslitt,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  BAra)  Poets, 

Robert  HsU,  T.  Campbell,  Sbeneser  Bitot, 

Percy  Byssbe  Shelley,  Lord  Brooghsm,  John  Keats, 

Dr.  Cbslmers,  S.  T.  Colendge,  T.  B.  Macanlay, 

T.  Csrlyle,  Balph  Waldo  Bmersoo,        Thomas  Aird, 

Thomas  De  Clninoey,  W.  Wordsworth,  Robert  Soatbey, 

John  Foster,  Robert  PoUok,  John  CKbson  Lockhart. 

Professor  Wilson, 

Gait,  John HaxUtt,  WOHam 1530 

Goldamith,  Oliver Bohn,  Henry  0 765 

"  "      2  vols Irving,  Waehington 442-43 

"  "       Prior, /4imet,. 83 

•*  "       Seott,  Sir  WaUer 1589 

Johnson,  Samuel  (J.  W.  Croker's  edition.) Boewett,  Jamee 173-74 

'*  '*        Life  and  Genius  of M^irphy,  Jirthw 1451 

"  "        2  vols Page,  Rev,  mUiam  P.  . .     455-^56 

"  "         Seott,  Sir  WaUer 1589 

Johnsoniana  (Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson) Crocker,  J,  WiUon 1116 

Jonee,  Sir  William Teignmomth 1487 

Leyden,  John Chambeni'  MiecelUuvff  ....  1137 

"  "     \ Scott,  Sir  WaUer 1587 

Mnmy,  Alexander CAom&crs'  MieceUamy  ....  1137 

Novelists,  Eminent Scott,  Sir  WaUer 1589 

Samnel  Richardson,  Lawrence  StenMi,  Robert  Page, 

Henry  Fielding,  Horace  Walpole,  Henry  Mackensie, 

Tobias  Smollett.  Clara  Reeve,  Charlotte  Bmitfa, 

Richard  Cnmberland,  Mrs.  Ann  Raddiffe,  Miss  Anna  Seward» 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  Alain  Rene  Le  Sage,  Daniel  De  Foe. 

Samuel  Johnaon,  Charies  Johnstone, 

Ockley,  Simon Bokn,  Henry  0 1522 

Poets  of  England  in  the  XIX.  Cent. — Sketches  1952 

Robertson,  Rev.  William Stewart,  Dugald 1464 

Soott,  Sir  Walter^ JUan,  Oeorge 28 

*'           "          Chamberi' MieeeUany  , . , .  1136 

**           ''          7vols Loekhart,  J.  O, 1220-26 
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litifuyNo. 

Swift,  Rev.  Jonathan  (Dean) Scott,  Sir  Winter 1588 

(Si«,/MrliWr,  Emats  mmI  Bbtibwi.) 

Poeti. 

Burns,  Robert,  Life  and  Land  of Cwmmghamj  Allan 1206 

"           "        GenioB  and  Writinfrs Cati^U,  T.  ^  Carl^U,  T.  ** 

'*           "       Genius  and  Character WiUon,  Prof.  John 272 

Byron,  Lord  George  Gordon,  Notices  of. .... .  Scott,  Sir  WalUr 1587 

'*         "           "           "■       CotkYentiiMMBoi.BUniHgtotiy  ComUett  of,.  21 
Cyolopedia  of  English  Literatore,  containing 

Biograplhieal  and  Critical  Notices  of  abont 

Throe  Hundred  and  Fifty  English  and  Scotch 

Poets,  2  vols ChamberB,  Robert  (td.)  ...   1471-72 

Bryden,  John Mitford,  Ret.  John 1483 

"          "     Scott,  Sir  Walter 1587 

Georgian  Era,  Vol.  III.,  Literature 1454 

Hogg,  James— the  Ettrick  Shepherd Chambere'  Miecellony  ....  1 133 

Lamb,  Charles  (with  Correspondenoe) Talfourd,  Thomat  Noon. .  1284 

PaneU,  Thomas Goldmith,  Oliver 768 

Poets,  British,  in  Sanford  and  Walsh's  Collection 629-667 

Geoflrey  dtsnoer , EukiaSa^fwrd 6M 

JohnGower "             •• 

John  Bkalioii **             ** 

Sir  ThomM  Wyntt *'              «« 

Henry  Howard,  Bail  of  0Wfey JM«  Cb«fMf ** 

George  Oaaooigne EMkM  Skmfvrd ** 

Ednmnd  flpeiuer JeknAikim OV 

Samuel  Daniel EukM  Smufvri ** 

Michael  Drayton »           ** 

WUIIam  Shakepeara *•            (01 

BenJonaon **           *« 

SirJohnDavlaa *•            6» 

JohaDnnne ••            " 

JoeepliBaJe ♦•            " 

William  Alexander,  Bail  of  Stirling <«            ** 

Eiebaid  Cnrbett : ••            •• 

TlioaweOaraw « ••            " 

William  Dninunond *"            SB 

Sir  John  Beaumont **            ** 

Ollea  and  Phlneaa  Fletcher J.CamflUtt 

Sir  Waller  Raleigh •'           " 

Sir  Willlatn  Datrmaat JC.  Smnf^rd *« 

WillUni  HaUngtoa J.  CampMl •* 

Sir  John  SuckUng E.  Srn^^rd ** 

Rkhant  Craahaw J.CampMt *« 

Charles Ootlon **         ** 

William  Cartwrlght "         " 

Alexander  Brome **         ** 

Sir  Edward  Shertwme Al^xtmdar  Okmtmare " 

BobenUerrieh J.  CkmfMl i....  " 

George  Wither "         

WiUlamBfowne •*          .« ** 

Afarahaor  Gowley £.  a^fwrd 634 

BdmundWaller **         ** 


iMlllon •*  «B 

iBttUer ••  «87 

iohnWllmot,I^lorBoehe8ter '*  « 

WentwiirthOllkNi,EarlorBoacomnai **  

ThooMfl  Otway •*  ** 

JohnPomflet '•  

MinDryden "  «» 

ThooMMPamell "  641 

JohaPhmpa •*  

Charles  ^ackvllle.  Bar!  of  Dorset . 
^       I  Step 


J  Smith . 

ftkhardDiike.. 
WUIIam  King  . 


ThoiBaa  Saral,  BIs^  of  Roeheaier . 
Cbaries  Montagae,  Earl  oTHaUftx.. 
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Poelii,  BritUb  {<e9niinu^ 

JoMph  Addison..'. 1^ 

Bir  BaiDiiel  Garth 

John  Httffbes 

John  8helBeld»  Duke  of  BucklflfhMD 

Wllltam  Coognve ,.% 

EIUiliFeaton«.*« »..» 

Wkmam  Pttttina 

Matthew  Prfof.^..., » 

Sir  RIchafd BlaekoMiv %...........«%.. 


John  Gay  ....« 

Th<tti»llcfe«U 

Geoise  Granville,  Lord 

Thomas  Talden 

Matthew  Green 

Jamee  Hammond , 

WIUiam8omervMe«... 

Jonathan  BwUt ^ Aelert  WaUk^Jr. 

Ktehard  Baimge Or.  ^ 

John  Dyer »..« '^^.^ ...%.. 

Aleiander  Pope  — 

Robert  Blair vwflesmular 


Chrlnopher  Pitt ^....^ Dr.  Smmmsi  Jakmsem  . 

James  Thompaoa........ KutM Svtf^rd  ..... 

sWatU Dr.  SumuJ  Jtkm, 


William  Colitat . 

Edward  Moore «« %%»JIUammi0r  Ckalmtrt . 

WtlllamShenstoae,* ..%....« £.  8a^fard 

James  Cawthorne « •'         

Edward  Young R.  WOtk,  Jr. 

RobenDodsley «« **  

David  MaAet Dr.  S.  .MbMM 

Allan  Banisay JL  WmUk^Jr 

Charles  CharcblU **  

William  FHlGooer  ..« » '*  

James  Oral^er •«  

MarkAkenride Dr.  fi.  JUbuen 

John  Gilbert  Cooper H.  WaUk^Jr. 

William  Thompson -  

Thomas  Gray » ». Dr.  S.  JMaM» 

Thnniiw Chatierton R.  tFmUht  Jr. , 

WalterHane -  

Ol i ver  Gf rfdsmith ThmmM  i 

John  Langboroe A.  W^Uk,Jr. 

Chrisutpher  Smart ** 

Dr.  Bamtiel  Johnson " 

John  Armstrong.... ** 

Ctiihbert  Shaw 

George,  Lord  LytUeloo Dr.  8. 

Samuel  Boyse R.  WMh,Jr. 

James  Beatlle '*  

JohaScolt "  

John  Cnnniugham **  

Boame  Jenyns...... ** .  

RIehard  Glover "  

TnMas  Bmollett. "  

William  Jalliis  BUckle «•  

JoeephWarton *«  

Thomas  Wartoa....^ **  ........ 

BlrWmiam  Jones.,  r. **  

Thomas  Blaekloek *•  ........ 

Dr.Cotton "  

WmiamCowper ; **  

Robert  Lloyd "  

Robert  Feigumon. '•  

Robert  Richardson *•  

Sir  William  Bladntone 

Rev.  Richard  Jngo '*  

William  Whitehewl ••  

John  Logan ** 

Robert  Craggs.  Earl  Nugent **  

Rev.  Samuel  Bishop ••  

John  Bamp<yide ••  

Edward  Loribond ««  

Michael  Bruce »  

William  Hayward  Roberts «*  

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Pwtens "  

RIchardOlyna  **  

Robert  Bums •*  
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Poeta,  Eng&li,  Lives  oTiIm  .., Jokfuon,  SbmtiW 1042 

Cowley,  Halifax,  Savage, 

Denhttn,  ParneD,  Swift, 

Milton,  Oarth,  Broome, 

Bader,  Rowe,  •  Pope^ 

Aocbeater,  Addiaoo,  Pitt, 

Roacoaiinan»  Hogbea,  Thomaoii, 

Otway,  SbeffieUi,  Watta, 

WaUev,  Prior,  A.  PhiUpa, 

Pomfret,  Googreve,  Weat, 

Doraet^  Blackmorei  ColUna, 

Stepney,  Fenton,  Dyer, 

J.  Pbilip%  Gay,  Shenatooe, 

Walab,  OranTiUe,  Yoang, 

IXiydeiH  Yalden,  Mallet, 

Smith,  Tickell,  Akeuaide, 
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King,  SomeryiUe»  Lyttleton. 
Sprat, 

Poets  of  EttgUuid OrigwoUl,R.  W, '    1952 

"  "       Female "        "        1968 

White,  Hemy  Eirke Sautluy^  Robert 720 

10.    AjUKIOAlf. 

Ameiican  Biography,  First  Series,  10  vols. . . .  Sparkt,  fared  (ed.)  ......  403-412 

JohoBlark Edward  EvertU. 408 

CbariM  Broekdea  Brown WiUiam  H.  PrttfU 

Rlcbaid  MoatfOOBarr Mm  Armstnng ** 

Kthan  Alleo JmndSp^rlu  . 
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Cape.  John  Brntth Ctmrgt  8> 


Anthooy  Wayne John  JSrwutrong 4M 

Sir  Henry  Vkne Charles  Wemtmortk  t^kam  ....  ** 

John  BtloC  ...« Cnvert  Awneit 407 

William  Ptnknay Utmry  Wkaatau 406 

WilllnaiEllefy Edward  T.  Ckaaniof " 

CotlonMaiher W.  B.  O.  Psakadf: » 

Sir  Wmiara  Phl|w f^aaeu  Bawm 400 

laraei  PnCanm IT.  B.  O.  Psakadg ** 

Lucierta  Maria  Davkbon Mist  a  M.  Ssdgwiek •« 

David  RluenbooM James  Renwick ** 

Jonathan  Edwanb Samuel  MUlsr 410 

Davtd  Bralneid m  B.  O.  Peaiedg *« 

»aben..I Frameis  Bawsm 411 

iCabnt Ckarlss  Mafward,  Jr. '* 

William  Eaton Cernelias  a  Fblta» ** 

Koben  Pulton Jamee  Bemwiek 4IS 

JoMph  Warren AUtamder  H.  BttrOt ** 

BenryHodaon Msmrg  R,  Oeselamd *« 

Father  If  arquette JmredSpmrks " 

American  Biography,  Seoond  Series,  15  vols. . .  Spdrke,  Jarfd  (ed,)  . ; 315-329 

Bobert  C/de  la  Salle Jared  Sparks 815 

Patrick  Heniy JilsssMdsr  H.  Eaersu •* 

JamecOllf FrsMsis  Bawea 816 

Jamei  Oglethorpe W,  B.  O,  Peakady ** 

John  Sullivan »•              »•     817 

Jacob  LeMer CkarUs  F.  H^^aofi « 

Nathaniel  Becon WiUiam  Wars ** 

John  Mann Oearge  E.  BUis ** 

RoaerWUIlamt WiUumOsimmM 318 


Thnothy  Dwicht Wm.  B.Spragus, 

Count  Pulatkl Jarsd  Sptu^ts 

Cbon  t  Rnmfurd ramtes  Remwiek 818 


Zebuloii  Montgomery  Pike Nemrf  WkUiag,, 

Samuel  Oonon Jeka  Jl.  JUsdds 

Enra  Btlles faates  I^.  Ktagsley.... 

John  ntch Ckaries  WkUUsseg,... 

Anne  Hutehlnaon Osarge  E.  EiUs 

Jobn  Rlbanit JaredSpmrks 

SehMtlnn  Rale Gmver*  FSraaas 

WMUamPalAey Jsku  Cfarkam  P^frsg  . 
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gamuelWard WiUmOammM, 
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Nathuiel  Orerae Omrg*  W.  €frmm»  . 

fllcplien  Decatar AU%.  SlidM  M^ekm 

Bdwnrd  PrcMe • IjtrmfSMn* 

V^ilHaa  Peno Chtrgt  E,  SUi$ 

Doom  Boom Mku  M.  Ptek 

BenJanln  Uneoln FnmeU  B&mm 

John  Ledyard Jared  8pmrk* 

WliHam  a.  Dnvto F0rdfee  JH.  BaUmri 

BamiMl  KMInd  ....: Su»*sl  K,  L»Am^ 

Beflmap,  Jeremj • Huibard,  F.  M.  (td.). 

Goiigh,  John  B.  (an  AntobiogiBpliy) 

Jones,  John  Paul,  2  yoIb Matkenxk^  ji,  8,... . 

Manning,  Rev.  Jamei EUon^  Rev,  Romto  , , 

Marion,  Francis Simmi,  W,  OUmere  , 

Maacoy,  Jonathan EUon,  Romto 

Messer,  Rev.  Asa. 
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Perry,  Commodore  Oliver  H^  2  vols MadeenxU^  A.  8. 440-41 

Poets  of  Conneoticat— 44  in  number — See  their 

names,  wider  Pobtbt,  American Evere§t,  Jlnr.  C.W. 185 

Putnam,  Israel Cutter,  WiUum 1234 

Washington  and  his  Generally  2  vols HeadUf,  J.  T. 1281-& 
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-  Gates, 

**  Steuben, 

••  Wayne, 

"  Conway, 

MifBin, 
«  Ward, 

"  Heath, 

**  Greene, 

Moaltrie, 
•*  Knox, 


li^jor  Gen.  Liaosin, 
Lee, 
**  Clinton, 

H  finUhran, 

fit.  Clair, 
Sliriing, 
••  La  Fayette^ 
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**  Tboma%' 
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**  Parsons. 

Commodore  Paul  Jones, 
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Brigadier  Gen.  Morgan. 
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Madnc, 
Zeno,  I 
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John  de  Face, 
De  Moots, 
Poatrlnooart^ 
Cbamplain, 
Ferdinando  Gotges, 
John  Mason, 
The  Virginia  Colony, 
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Vol.  HI 


Christo^ber  OolnnKnis, 
James  Gartier, 
Ferdhiando  de  Solo^ 


Humphrey  Gilbert, 
Walter  Baleigh, 
Bkbaid  GrenviDe. 
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Lord  Delaware, 
Sir  T.  Gates, 
Sir  G.  Somem, 
Cap.  C.Newport, 
Sir  T.  Dale, 
Sir  F.  Wainman, 
Sir  8.  Algal, 
Sir.  G.  Yeafdley, 


r  F.  Wyatt, 
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B.  Gilbert. 
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John  Bobiason, 
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W.Bradfonl, 
W.  Brewster, 
H.  Coshman, 
B.  Winslow, 
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M.  Staadish, 
J.  TVmlbn^ 
J.  Winthivp  Jr., 
G.  Calvert, 


C.  Cahrert, 
L.  Calvert, 
William  Penn. 

.LeMer,C,M.midFo9ter,A. 
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Henry, 
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Alexander, 

Philip, 
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Uncaa, 
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Ninigret, 
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Barbaald,  Mrs.  Anna  Laetitia wft'Anin,  Luof 1171 

Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia Chambere^  MUctUamy  ....  112S 

Cunningham,  Eliza .NeuiUm^  Rev.  John 919 

Dair3rman'8  Daughter — ^Elisabeth  Wallbridge  .Richnwndj  Rev.  Legh 915 

Darner,  Anne Cunningham^  Allan 564 

Darling,  Grace  Chambert'  MuceUany  ....  1121 

Davidson,  Lucretia  Maria Sedgvnck,  Mes  CM..,..  409 

De  Stael,  Madame CAtW,  Mrs.  L.  M. 751 

Doudney,  Dinah Griffin^  Rev.  John 919 

Females,  Distinguished 624 

Bemiramia,  Uueen  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  Smith, 

Cleopatra,  Queen  Mary,  Locretia  Maria  Davidson, 

Zenobia,  Uneen  Christina,  Mrs.  Isabella  Ghaham, 
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Female  Industry  and  Intrepidity Chambert^  Miscellany  ....  1122 
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Female  Martyrs  of  the  Reformation Elizabeth,  Charlotte 812 
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Elizabeth  Thackvel,              Alice  Belden  and  others,      Elizabeth  Preat,  fte. 
Female  Sovereigns,  2  vols Jameson,  Mrs.  Anna, 374-375 


Vol.  I. 


Bemiramia, 

Cleopatra, 

Zenobia, 

Joanna,  I.  and  11.  of  Naples, 

Vol.  II 

Christina  of  Sweden, 

I  Anne  of  England, 


Isabella  of  Castile, 
Mary,  daeen  of  Scots, 
Elizabeth,  Clneen  of  England. 


Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of 
Catherine  II.  of  BAsaia. 
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Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  2  vols Bell,  Henry  GUutford,  . . .  618-619 
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Opie,  Mrs.  Amelia 1385 

Queens  of  England,  12  vols Strickland,  jSgnea 

Vol.  I.  Matilda  of  Flanders,  Matilda  of  Scotland,  Adelicia  of  Louvaine, 
Matilda  of  Boalogne,  and  Eleanora  of  Aqnitane. 
n.  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  Isabella  of  Angonleme,  Eleanor  of  Pro- 
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V.  Katherine  Pan:  and  Mary  the  First. 

VI.  Elizabeth.  • 
VII.  Elizabeth  fconcladed),  and  Anne  of  Denmark. 

Vin.  Henrietta  Maria,  and  Catherine  of  Bragansa. 
IX.    Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena. 
X.    Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena  (oondnded),  and  Maiy  IL 

XI.  Mary  II.  (concluded),  and  Queen  Anne. 

XII.  dneen  Anne  (concluded). 

Radcliffe,  Mrs>  Ann Scott,  Sir  Walter 1589 

Reed,  Martha Reed,  Rev,  Andrew 1393 

Reeve,  Clara ScoU,  Sir  WaUer 1589 

Reidesel,  Madame  de.  Letters  and  Journals 1486 

Roland,  Madame  Jean  Manon Child,  Mre*  L.  M. 751 

'*             ''       and  the  Girondists Chamber^  MiMceUany 1129 

Schuyler,  Mrs.  Catalina  (an  American  Lady) . .  Grant,  Mrs 1244 

Seward,  Mrs.  Anna Scott,  Sir  Walter 1589 

Smith,  Charlotte "             "        1589 

Taylor,  Miss  Jane  (with  Correspondence) 1006 

Tonna,  Mrs.  C.  Elizabeth,  an  Autobiography 818 

Wheatley,  Phillis Chambere^  MUceUany  ....  1126 

Williams,  Ann  Eliza Plumer,  Rev.  WiUiam  S..  917 

Winslow,  Mrs.  Harriet  L Winthw,  Rev.  Myron ....  930 

Wives,  Good ...ChUd,  Mre.  L.  M. 752 

Ackland,  Lady,  Ghelonis,  wife  of  Cleombiotui, 

Anne,  Queen,  Collingwood,  Lady, 

Arria,  wife  of  Poetus,  Dorset,  Countess  oi; 

Biron,  Lady,  wife  of  Sir  John  Binm,  Eleanor,  Queen, 

Blackwell,  Mrs.  Bponina,  wife  of  Juliui  i 

Blake,  Mrs.  Fanshaw,  Lady, 

Calphnmia,  wife  of  Pliny,  Flazman»  Mn. 
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Lilmyllau 
IK^fet,  Oood  {emiHmted) Child,  Mr$.  L,  M,  

Fletcher,  Mn.  Nithsdale,  CoonteM  cC 

Orotiiu,  lime.  Oberlin,  Mme. 

Howard,  Mn.  PanChes,  wife  of  AbdrtditM* 

Haber,  Mme.  Reideael,  Baropogi, 

Huntingdon,  Goonteit  oC  Reiske,  Mme< 

HatcbimKm,  Mn.  Eost,  Mn. 

Johnion,  Lady  AnbcpDs,  Schiller,  Mme. 

Jndaon,  Mn.  Begtir,  Coanteait 
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Lady  Jane  Oreyt  MUb  Mary  Tenyi 

Uneen  Catlierine  PaiTf  Coontets  of  Hnntiagdoa, 

Jane,  of  Kavarre,  Lady  Ann  Enkine, 

aneen  Mary.  Mn.  Talbot, 

Lady  Mary  Tere,  Mn.  Grace  Benneti 

Goontesa  of  Baflblk,  Mn.  Flight, 

Lady  Mary  Armyne,  Mn.  Domford, 

Lady  Blisabeth  jLaqghamr  Mn.  Woodd« 

Connteis  of  Warwick,  Mn.  Walker, 

*  Lady  Eliaabeth  Bnooke,  Mn.  Campbell, 

Mn.  Margaret  Andrews,  Mn.  Cunningham, 

Lady  Alice  Lnoy,  Mn.  Altbena, 

Lady  Maiigafet  Hoa^itoiv  ^^-  Klizabetfa  Carter, 

Lady  Franda  Hobart^  Mn.  Trimmer, 

Lady  Cntts,  Miis  Catherine  Talbot, 

Lady  Elisabeth  RastingSr  VisoonnteM  Olenoichy, 

Mn.  Ann  Baynard,  Lady  Henrietta  Hope, 

Mn.  Jane  Ratdiflb,  Lady  Maxwell , 

Mn.  Elisabeth  Bornetty  Misi  Gray, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buy,  Mias  Ann  Bacon, 

Mn.  Elisabeth  Howe,  Misa  Elizabeth  Smith. 

Lady  Kachel  Bossellr  Miaa  Henrietta  Neale^ 

Lady  Halket,  Mn.  Ann  Thornton, 

Connteaa  of  Carbery,  Lady  Barfbrd, 

Viacoonteaa  Falkland,  Mn.  Chaae, 

Mn.  Catherine  Clarke^  Mn.  Pearee, 

Mn.  Lncy  Hntdhinson»  Mn.  Daviea, 

Mn.  Evelyn,  Mn.  Oenotin, 

Mn.  Savage,  Miaa  Mary  Stevenson« 

Mn.  HoHoOf  Miaa  Hannah  Sinclair, 

Mn.  Bnlkley,  Mn.  Maiy  Cooper, 

Connteaa  orseafield,  Mn.  Francea  Wilson* 
Lady  Margaxvt  Stewart^  Mn.  Elisa  Ckiutt» 

Mn.  Rebecca  Combe,  Mn.  laabella  BroWn, 

Mn.  Oertmde  Clarkaon,  Hn.  Elisa  Beny, 

Mn.  Hooamanr  Mn.  Fletcher. 
Mn.  Ann  Dntton, 

Women's  Trials  in  Hmnble  Life ,...,. Chambert'  MindUmg  ..<«         113S 

Peggy  Dickson,  Nell  Forsyth, 

IsM  Loess,  Jessy  Ghitridge. 

Zhinga,  Queen  of  Angola OhamUn'  MUetUamff  ....         1126 

TMLoBape... ,.....,. ^....finsM,  JTri.... 768 
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XX.   VoTAGEfl. 

LibmyNo. 
Mutiny  of  the  Ship  Bounty,  and  Bucovery  of 

Pitoairn*8  Island Barrow^  Sir  John 91ff 

Vojagea  of  DiKOVory  in  the  Arctio  Regions, 

from  1818  to  1846 "                  "    501 

Etchings  of  a  Whaling  Cruise Browne^  J.  Jt 1805 

Two  Years  before  the  Mast I>s«a,  R.  H, 480 

Voyage  of  a  Naturalist  round  the  World,  2  Yols.I>arwiii,  CharU$ 588-589 

Brake,    Cavendish,   and  Bampier,  Lives  and 

Voyages  of 381 

Globe,  Voyages  Roond  the,  from  C^.  James 

Cook,  to  the  present  time   544 

Globe,  Circomnavigation  of  the,  by  Fernando 

de  Magellan,  Cook,  and  Others 364 

Conversations  on  the  Whale  Fishery,  2  vols.  .  .HmoJb,  C,  8. 379-380 

Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels JLUl^  Captain  BasU 1008 

Shipwreck  of  the  Halsewell  in  1786 28 

Bisooveiy  of  the  Mississippi Hetmepimy  L 2025 

Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser Uawthome^  Naihamtl  (ed,)  276 

Voyages  of  Colambos  and  his  Companions. . .  ./rvM^,  WatkingUm 236 

Historical  Joomal  of  M.  de  la  Salle's  Biscoveiy  JoiUtl,  M, 2025 

BiBooveries  in  the  Polar  Seas  and  Regions  . . .  ,Leslit,  Jamuonj  ^  Murrtuji  400 

Life  on  the  Ocean,  or  20  years  at  Sea Xttt/e,  Gtorgt 1270 

Voyages  of  Americas  Vespncins Letter^  C.  JS.  ^  hotter,  Jl.  180 

Forty  years  at  Sea Neveftt^  WiUi^in 832 

Ocean  Scenes 1269 

Voyages  for  a  Northwest  Passage,  2  vols Parry^  Captam  Sir  W.  E,  433-434 

Perils  of  the  Sea — ^Disasters  and  Shipwrecks 354 

Progress  of  Biscovery  in  North  America T\ftl£r,  Patrick  Fraur  , . .  540 

Shipwreck,  in  1766,  of Viand^  Peter 23 

United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  5  vols.  . .  Wilkes^  CkarUe 97-101 

World,  Voyages  round  the 627 

Esqpedition  to  Siberia  and  the  Polar  Sea WramgeU,  Ferdinand 500 

(The  Bouka  arraaffed  iind«T  this  ftaenl  Head  of  VoVAOit,  faimith  to  Um  nadn  boI 
only  a  hxf  amonat  of  iaMraatiiif  advaatara ;  bot  alao  the  History  of  Bzploratiaa  ib  the 
Borthora  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  and  of  tlie  diooorery  aad  iWBdition  of  tko  bbbmioos 
blaada  oeattorsd  throof  hoat  the  Oeeans  of  bolh  HenisidMNo.) 

XXI.  Tkatels. 

Chtural,  * 

Tales  about  Travelers BtrngUfff  Thomas 828 

Perilous  Adventores BavcMport,  R,  Jt 491 

Rambles  in  the  Coontiy £0ct,  Jfrt 1728 

Banm  Humboldt's  Travels  and  Researches  in 

America  and  Russia MacgUHwrayy  W, 413 

Hand-Books  for  Travelers,  6  vols Mwrray^  John 2066-72 

1.  Evaopx 
Otneral, 

Gieat  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  2  vols JlUn^  Zechariah 1303-4 

The  Old  World  and  New Beiscy,  Orville 1785 

Travels  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  2  vols Dmrhin^  Jthn  P 1839-40 

Budget  of  Letters Bamee,  Mn.  /.  1318 

Tmvek  on  the  Continent  of  Europe Ftdk,  WiOmr 203 
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Library  Nol 

Travelfl  in  Russia,  Austria,  and  Ireland,  2  vols.  KM 1797-98 

Tour  in  France,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  Germanj, 

and  the  Netherlands,  in  1817 Raffles,  Thomas 1370 

Letters  from  Abroad,  2  vols Sedgwick,  Miu  CM. 1324-2^ 

Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands Sigoumey,  L.  H. 1885 

Travels  on  the  Continent  of  Europe Wilton,  Daniel 1392 

North  of  Europe. 

Visit  to  Northern  Europe,  2  vols Baird,  Robert , 1368-69 

Travels  ip  Russia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey,  2  YoU.Clarkt,  Edward  Ihniel  . .  119-120 
"        Scandinavia  (Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, &c.),  3  vols «             «     .      u       ..127-129 

Travels  in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  2  vols.ElUott,  Rev.  C.  B 1315-16 

Schloss  Hainfleld,  or  a  Winter  in  Lower  Styria  UaU,  Captain  Basil 23 

Iceland.   Journal  of  a  Residence  in  that  Island, 

during  the  years  1814  and  1815 Henderson,  Ebenezer 1373 

The  Czar,  his  Court  and  People,  including  a 

Travels  in  Russia Kohl 1797 

Tour  in  Norway  and  Sweden Maxwell,  S 1634 

Hand-Book  for  Travelers Mtirray,  John 2067 

Russia  and  the  Russians — A  Journey  to  St. 

Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  through  Courland, 

Livonia,  &c Ritchie,  LeUch 21 

Travels  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  &c.,  2  Yo]s.8tephens,  John  L 1364-65 

Expedition  to  Siberia Wrangell,  Ferdinand  ....  500 

Oermany,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

German  Watering  Places, GranvUle,  A.  B 1474 

Germany  Hawkins,  B 1929 

Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau Head,  Sir  F.  B 266 

The  Rhine HeadUy,  J.  T. 305 

Excursions  on  the  Rhine,  2  vols Hugo,  Victor 290-91 

Reminiscences  of  the  Rhine,  &c.,  2  vols 1277-78 

Austria Kohl 1997 

Notes  by  a  Traveler Lang 2073 

Hand-Book  for  Travelers,  2  vols Murray,  John 2068-69 

Germany  in  1831 Strang,  John 1280 

Belgium  and  Western  Grermany,  2  vols TVollope,  Mrs.  Frasues  . . .  1343-44 

Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Greece. 

Remarks  on  Several  Parts  of  Italy,  in  17i)l,  2,  Z.Addison,  Joseph 1 455 

Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  2  vols. Beckford,  William 301-302 

The  Jungfraq, Cheever,  Oeorge  B 308 

MountBlano "        .      "         293 

The  Classic   and   Connoisseur   in   Italy   and 

Sicily,  3  vols Evans,  Q.  W.  D 1779-81 

"           "       Headley,  J  T, 275 

The  Alps  and  the  Rhine "          "      305 

Hand-Book  for  Travelers  in  Italy,  2  vols Murray,  John 2071-72 

"                 "                 "          StarkeMadame 2080 

Greece  of  the  Greeks,  2  vob Perdicaris,  G.  A 1366-67 

Travels  in  Greece Stephens,  John  L 1364 

France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  2  vols Beckford,  William 301-302 

Bible  in  Spain,  &o • .  nBorrow^  George 1S4 
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Cfidvitj  and  Adventures  in  Fnnoe  and  Flan- 
ders, between  the  years  1803  and  1809 . . .  .Boys,  Captain  Edward, . .  22 

France  and  the  French,  2  vols Bulwer,  Sir  Edw.  Lytton,  1326-27 

The  Spaniards  and  their  Country Ford,  Riekard 1635 

Adventures  of  a  French  Sergeant,  during  Cam- 
paigns in  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Russia,  &o.  GuilUmard,  Robert 23 

Twelve  Months'  Campaign  in  Navarre  and  the 

Baaquo  Provinces Htnningun,  C.  F. 21 

Adventures  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  in  the  Penin- 
sula, France,  and  the  Netherlands,  from  1809 

to  1815 Kineaid,  Captain  J. 20 

Madrid  in  1836— Sketches  of  Society,  &c By  a  Rendtnt  Ofieer 23 

A  Tear  in  Spain,  3  vols Maekenzu,  JtUxander  8.  .  1819-21 

England^  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

England  and  the  English,  2  vols Bu/wer,  Sir  Edw.  Lytton.  1322^23 

Spas,  or  Watering  Placm,  of  England,  3  vols. .  OranvilUy  A.  B 150<M>2 

A  Home-Tour  in  the  Manufacturing  Districts 

of  England Head,  Sir  Gtorge 1302 

Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Moat  Eminent  British 

Poets,  2voU Hamtt,  WiUiam 1271-72 

Visits  to  Remarkable  Places  in  England,  2  vols.       "           ^       204-05 

Journey  throughout  Ireland Inglit,  Henry  D 1312 

Journey  to  the  Western  Isknds  of  Scotland  . .  .Jokneon,  Samuel 1452 

Travels  in  Ireland Kohl,  J.  G 1798 

Change  for  American  Notes— English  Man- 
ners, &o SedgtBickj  Miu  CM. 1636 

Pleasant  Memories Si^oumey,  L.  H, 1885 

2.  Asia. 

Northern  and  Central  Jttia, 

A  Tear  Among  the  Circassians,  2  vols. Longworth,  J.  Ji 1313-14 

Tlravels  to  Mount  Ararat Parrot,  Dr.  Frederick 586 

SoiUhem  Jieia, 

Christian  Researches  in  Asia Bu^anan,  J{«v.  Clamdmt.  1872 

Mission  to  Tranquebar  in  1705 Came,  John 1372 

Fkagments  of'  yo3rages  and  Travels— British 

India Hall,  Ceq^ain  Baeil 1008 

Eaetem  Jttia, 

Travels  in  China  and  the  East ,PoAi,  Marco 608 

Father  Ripa  in  China,  Memoirs  and  Journal  ..Prandi,  F.  {tr.) 289 

Manilla,  Sooloo,  and  Singapore  (in  U.  States 

Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  Y.) WUhee,  Charlee 101 

3.  AvaiCA. 
Northern  JBLfrica* 

Travels  in  Africa — the  Sources  of  the  Nile  . .  .Bmee,  JamtM 454 

Letters  from  the  South— Algiers CampbeU,  Thomae 1317 

"            «          "     •       "2  vols "             "       22-28 

The  French  in  Algiers Gordon,  Lady  Duff  {tr.)  .  265 

Southern  and  Weetem  Jtfriea, 

Travels  in  Africa Denham,  Clapperton,  ^c.  .  851 

Jounwy  to  the  Zooln  Country,  Sooth  Africa  . .  Qardieter,  Capt.  Jllen  F..         1392 
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TnTek  in  Africa,  2  vob Lander^  Miekard  and  fekn  504*415 

^     **        Soatheni  Afrioa Moffat,  Robert 1333 

"              "            "       Park^Muago,^ 458 

Tint  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1834 Rankm,  F,  Hwrrioon 21 

Cape  oT  Good  Hope  (in  U.S.  Ezpl.  Exp.,  vol.  y.)mUMf,  Ckarko 101 

4.  The  Holt  Land,  Eotpt,  stc. 

Trayels  in  Greeoe,  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  6  vols.  .CZarfo,  Edwa/fd  Dmid  . .  121-^ 

"        Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  &o.,  2  ▼oIs.DmtAui,  Jokm,  P 1341-42 

"        the  Holy  Land,  and  Other   Places 

mentioBed  in  the  Scr^ptaies  ....  .Hore^,  Rev*  R.  8pmct. . .  1302 

Impfessions  of  the  East HoiNt,  Rev.  Joel 1300 

The  Sacred  Moontains Headley,  7.  T. 1310 

Christian  Researohes  in  Syria  and  Palestine. .  ./owe»,  Rev.  WiUiam  ....  1302 

Syria  and  the  Holy  Land KeUy,  Walter  KeaHmg  ...  155 

Eothen Emglake 856 

Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land XamartMw,  Mphouee  de  . .  22                | 

TnTels  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrssa,  and  the  Holy 

Land,  2  vols OHet,  Rm,  AipAm 133T-38               ' 

B&lioal  Researohes  in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai, 

and  Arabia  Petrea,  3  vols RoUaeom,  Edward. ......  1388-^ 

Egypt  and  Nobia St.  John,  J.  A •  150 

Travels  in  Egypt,  Nabia,  Arabia  Proper,  and 

Palestine,  2  vols S^p&Ms,  Jokm,  L 1362-63 

The  Crescent  and  the  Cros^,  2  vols WairhmtMk,  EHat 867-68 

<iS«c,/«rlA«r,  AsciBxt  Hutobt,  OmtreL) 

5.  Aksbioa. 

United  Statee  and  J^rritoriee, 

America,  3  vols Bnddnghaenf  /.  8. 163-64 

Eastern  and  Western  States,  3  vols "              "     150-61 

Slave  States,  2  vols "              "     165-66 

Nodons  of  the   Americans,    by  a  Traveling  < 

Bachelor,  2  vob Cooper,  /.  Fetudmore  ....  1249-^ 

Traveb  in  New  England  and  New  Toric,  4  vols-DniigAt,  Ttmotky 238-35 

Eambles  in  the  Coontry ElUt,  Mre 1728 

Military  Reconnoisance  in  California Emory,  Lt 1792 

Prairie  Land Famham,  Mre.  EUza  W..  590 

Joomal  from  Red  River  to  Washita F%nt,  Rev.  TUnotky 22 

Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Rooky  Mountains.  JWtiioiil,  Capt,  J.  C 733 

Sommer  on  the  Western  Lakes F^tlUr,  8.  M. 1406 

Sketches  of  Manners  and  Scenery  in  Amerioa, 

Previous  to  the  Revolution Orant,  Mre 1244 

The  Westr— its  Soil,  Surface,  and  Productions  .Hall,  Jamee 1252 

Adventures  in  the  Far  West,  2  vols Irving,  Waehington 1307-08 

Expedition  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  to 

the  Head-Waters  of  the  Missouri,  &c.2  vols.  McVieker,  Archibald 531-532 

Tour  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains Parker,  Rev.  Samuel  ....  1276 

Tourist's  Companion  to  Niagara,  Saratoga,  the 

Lakes,  Canada,  &o Peck,  W.  B.  and  C.  E...  831 

Visit  to  the  American  Churches Reed,  A.  and  Matheeon,  J.  1393 

American  Adventures  by  Land  and  Sea,  2  voU.  Sargent,  Epet 486-487 

Galiibmia  and  Oregon,  2  vob I%omton,  J.  Q 2060-61 
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Joorney  over  the  Rocky  Moontaiiis Towmtmd,  John 22 

Columbia  River,  Pugei  Sound,  California,  and 
the  Oregon  Countty  (in  U.  S.  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition, vols.  IV.  and  V.) Wilket,  CharUt  U.  8,  N..     100-01 

Wett  Ihdietj  CamuUu,  ^c. 

Canada,  Nova  Sootia,  New  Brunswick,  &o Buekmghamf  J.  8 167 

The  Emigrant  in  Canada Head,  Sir  F. 1880 

Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada, 

2  vols Jameson,  Mr$.  Anna 1305-06 

Havanna,  and  the  Island  of  Cuba .' Abrmcm,  B.  M. 1637 

Travels  in  Cuba,  vnth  Notices  of  Porto  Rico, 

and  the  Slave  Trade , TumbuU,  David 206 

Mexico  and  Central  America, 

Travels  in  the  Califomias,  &o Farnkam,  Tkomae  J, 719 

Santa-F^  Expedition,  2  vols Kendall,  George  WUkine  .  1330-31 

The  Rambler  in  Mexico Latrobe,  CharUe  Joseph  . .  1638 

Ramblee  in  Yucatan — Chi-Chen,  Uxmal,  &o.  .Norman,  B.  M. 1639 

"        by  Land  &  Water— Cuba  &  Mexico.       "             "     1637 

Central  America,  Chiapas,  &  Yucatan,  2  vols.  Stephens,  John  L 207-08 

Recollections  of  Mexico Thompson,  Waddy 1332 

South  America, 

Argentine  Republic •Stng,  Col,  J.  Anthony  . . .  1311 

Notices  of  Brazil,  2  vols WaUh,  Rev.  R 723-24 

Brazil,  and  its  Political  History  (in  U.  S.  Expl. 

Expedition,  vol.  I.) WUku,  Charles  U,  S,  N,.  97 

Chili,         "                      "                       "              "             "             "      .  97 

Peru,         "                      "                       "              "             "             **      .  97 

Rio  Negro,  TerradelFQego,Wollaston  Island.      "            **            "      .  97 

6.    OcXAlflCA. 

Discovery  of  Pitcsim's  Island Barrow,  Sir  John ffl9 

Sojourn  on  the  Island  of  Zanzibar Browne,  /.  jR 1606 

The  Gospel  in  Polynesia Ennes,  W, 1372 

Expedition  to  Borneo Keppd,  Capt,  Henry 596 

Volcano  of  Eiranea Stewart,  Rev,  C.  S 1372 

Madeira,  and  the  Paumotu  Group  (in  XJ.  S.  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  vol.  I.) Wilkes,  Charles  U,  8:  N..  97 

Tahati,  Iec,  Samoan  Group,  New  South  Walee, 

NewZeaJand(U.S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vol.  n.).      «  «  «      .  98 

Toog^  Islands,  Feejee  Group,  Honolulu  (U.  S. 

Exploring  Expedition,  vd.  III.) "  "  *      .  99 

*  Hawaian  Group,  Sandwich  Islands,  Paumotu,  and 

Penrhyn  Islands  (U.S.  Expl.  Exped., vol.  IV.)      "  ••  «      .  100 

Bowditoh's  Island,  ElUce's  and  Kingsmill  Group 

(U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  V.) "  **  •*      .  101 

Currents  and  Whaling  (U.S.  Exp. Ex.  vd.  v.). .      «  •«  ••      .  101 

(&t,/Kr<A«r,  Booka  of  YoTAess,  ffeoenllj.) 

XXII.  POETRT  AND  THB  DeAMA. 

Treatises  respecting. 

Dialogues  on  the  Ancient  Medals,  in  relatioii  to 
..tb^I^ttiaaadGipeekPoeto Addison,  Jossfk •        14ff5 
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General  view  of  the  Epic  Poem Bottu,  M, 670 

Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy Dryden,  John 1484 

Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting "          "   1484 

Essay  on  the  Grecian  Drama Hifrford,  John  8 1560 

Lectures  on  the  Comic  Writers,  English HazUtt,  William 285 

"         "         Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age 

ofElizabeth "            '*       263 

Lectures  on  Poetry,  and  on  the  English  Poets.       **            *^        286 

Shakspeare's  Plays,  Characters  of "            "        262 

Choice  of  an  Era  in  Epic  and  Pramatic  Poetry  HiUhouie,  J.  A, 1882 

Imag.  and  Fancy — Essay  on  Poetry,  with  illus.ifiMi/,  L^gh 264 

Sacred  Poetiy  of  the  Hebrews Lowth^  Robert 2057 

Lectures  on  Poetry Montgomery^  Jame» 356 

Essay  on  Homer .Pope,  Alexander 668 

"     Romance Seott^  Sir  Walter 1590 

"     theDrama "          "            1590 

''     Elegy   ShenHone,  WiUiam 652 

An  Hour's  Talk  about  Poetry Wilson,  Prof.  John 1446 

SaoredPoetry  ...7..... "               "        1446 

(For  Tarioai  Disquiailioiu  on  th«  sabject  of  tbia  Hewl,  and  Critioitiiw  apon  SmiaMit 
Po«t>  and  DnmalwU,  §t,fitrtk«r,  Essatb,  Rsvxxws,  Ac.) 

Latin  and  Greek, 

^schylus Trant. 

Anacreon " 

Aristophanes,  2  vols " 

Euripides,  3  vols " 

Homer  (Iliad  and  Odyssey),  3  vob " 

Horace,  2  vols " 

"     (Ode  m.  Book  m.) : " 

Juvenal " 

Ovid " 

"    2  vols " 

Persius " 


PfaoDdrus 

Pindar 

Sophocles 

Terence 

Theocritus,  Lucretius,  Horace,  Ovid,  Juvenal, 

Persius,  and  Homer 

Virgil,  (4th  Georgic) 

**      (Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  ^neid) 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Ancients 

ItaUan,  Cterman,  Spanish^  ^c» 

Boocaocio,  (selections) 

Camoens  (Lusiad)  

Camoens,  Metastasio,  Pastorini,  Lope  de  Vega, 
F.  Manuel,  Delia  Casa,  Bentivoglio,  Qnevedo, 
Juan  de  Tarsis,  Torqnato  Tasso,  Bernardo 
Tasso,  Petrarch,  Pietro  Bembo,  F.  Lorenzini, 
Gesner,  Chaulieu,  G.  de  Vega,  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  Pindemonte,  Filioaja,  Maggi,  Monti, 

\  Alfieri,  Manzoni,  Marohetti,  &c.,  (Mleotions) 
2vqIs. 


Potter,  JUv.  J?.... 

1560 

Browne,  Thonuu.. 

1580 

Mitchell,  T, 

671-72 

Potter,  Rev.  J?,... 

1562-64 

Pope,  Alexander . . 

668-70 

Francis,  Rev.  P. . . 

1565-66 

Addison,  Joseph,.. 

1455 

Badham,  CharUs, . 

1579 

Addison,  Joseph.,. 

1455 

Dryden,  Pope,  ^e,. 

1567-«8 

1579 

Qifford,Wmam.. 

672 

Smart,  C 

1566 

Wheelwright,  C.  A. 

1580 

FranckUn,  Thomas 

1561 

Colman,  George . . . 

672 

Drydm,  John  .... 

1483 

Addison,  Joseph  .. 

1455 

Drydm,  John..., 

4484 

Peters 

1956 

Dryden,  Jokm..., 

1483 

MiekU,W.J..... 

675 

BmtMitMr$.F.D.  1504-j» 
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Library  Now 

Dante,  (Vision  of  Hell,  Pnrg.,  and  Par.)  2  Yo]s.Tra$u.  Cary^  Bev.  H.  F,,  673-74 

Goethe,  (Frag,  from  his  Tasso  and  Iphigenia) .     "       Hemans^Mr$.F.D.  1508 

Taaso  Torquato,  (Jerusalem  Delivered),  2  vols.     "       Hvni^  Rev.  J.  H.,  676-77 

Speolmens  of  the  Poetry  of  Europe Longfellow,  H.  W. 1956 

(This  work  embracM  Spedmena  of  all  the  principal  Poets  of  the  different  coantries  of 
Borope.) 


EngliMh, 

Addison,  Joseph.     Complete  Poetical  Works 1455 

Baillie,  Mrs.  Joanna.    Dramas  and  Tragedies 20 

"              "                      "      Trag.  and  Com 22 

Barbaold,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Complete  Poet.  Works 1171 

Byron,  Lord  George.     Childe  Harold,  2  vols 792-93 

Campbell,  Thomas.     Poems 1748 

Chatfield,  Paul.     Seleotions 21 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor.    Poet.  Works^  3  vols 787-89 

Diyden,  John.     Complete  Poet.  Works,  2  vols 1483-84 

Encyclopedia  of  Eng.  Literature.     (Specimens 

from  some  350  eminent  Eng.  Poets),  2  vols.(CAam6er«,  Rohert,  ed.) . . .  1471-72 

Goldsmith,  Oliver.     Complete  Poet.  Works 765 

Hemans,  Mrs.  Felicia  D.       "            "       7  vols 1503-09 

Hood,  Thomas.     (Selections) 269 

Johnson,  Samuel.     Complete  Poetical  Works 1451 

Keble,  John.     Christian  Year 1760 

Lamb,  Charles.     Poetical  Remains 1284 

MoT«,  Mrs.  Hannah.     Poetical  Works,  2  vols 1083-84 

Poets,  British.     (Selections),  2  vols [Halleck,  Fitz-Greene,  ed.)  448-49 

Vol.  I 448 

E.  Spenser,  8.  Wastell,  A.  Pope, 

Shakipeare,  R.  Herrick,  J.  Swift, 

K.  Southwell,  A.  Cowley,  T.  Warton. 

B.  Vere,  G.  Wither,  R.  Blair, 

G.  Marlowe,  Dr.  U.  King,  J.  Thomson, 

8.  Daniel,  John  Milton,  J.  Watto, 

G.  Fletcher,  A.  Marvel],  A.  Phillips, 

P.  Fletcher,  Anne  Coaotess  of  W.  Colhns, 

T.  Lodge,  Winchelsea,  J.  Dver, 

Lord  Vaaz,  8.  Batler,  E.  Young, 

Beaamont  and  Fletcher,        E.Waller,  M.  Akenside, 

G.  Herbert,  H.  Vaaghan,  D.  Maliett, 

M.  Drayton,  J.  Dryden,  W.  Shenstone, 

T.  Middleton,  J.  Pomfret,  Charles  Wesley. 

Ben  Jonson,  T.  Pamell,  T.  Chatterton, 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  J.  Phillips,  T.  Smollett, 

W.  Dmmmond,  J.  Addison,  J.  Canningham, 

Catharine  Phillips,  M.  Prior,  J.  Langhonie, 

J.  Shirley,  J.  Gay,  Thomas  Gray. 

W.  Strode,  T.  Tickell, 

Vol.  n 449 

J.  Beattie,  E.  Darwin,  Hon.  W.  Spencer, 

O.  Goldsmith,  Mrs.  Barbanld,  J.  Keats, 

S.Johnson,  W.  Cowper,  P.B.Shelley, 

John  Scott,  R.Bums,  C.Wolfe, 

C.  ChorchUl,  H.  K.  White,  J.  Hogg, 

W.  Falconer,  Mrs.  Cockbun,  S.  T.  Coleridge^ 

J.  Logan,  J.  Leyden,  Mrs.  Hemans, 

N.  Cotton,  J.  Montgomery,  Lord  Byron, 

Sir  W.  Jones,  Joanna  Baillie,  Sir  W.  Soott^ 

B.  Bishop,  R.  Heber,  J.  Grahame, 

W.  Mason,  G.  Crabbe^  R.  BkMjmfield, 
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libnirlb 
PmIs,  British.     SeleotioDs,  2  ▼ok.  (amtmued) .  {HalUck^  Fitz-Orunij  ed.) . 
Lord  Tbarlow,  Mra.  CaroUne  £.8.  T.  Moore, 

Leigfa  Hunt,  Norton,  8.  "EUxen, 

C.  Dibdio,  J.  Wilson,  W.  Wordaworth. 

B..  Soathey,  A.  Gooningham,  Thomu  Campbell. 

MiM  L.  E.  LandoKi,  A.  Tennyion, 

Poets,  British,  50  vols (Sanfordamd  WaUh^td.).     629-71 

1.  Chancer.  Gower,  Bkelton,  Wyott,  85.  Edward  Young. 

Howard,  GaKotene.  96.  Dodsley,  Mallett,  Ramsay. 

S.  Spenier,  Daniel,  Drayion.  97.  Churchill,  Falconer,  Graagar. 

3.  Sbakspeore,  Ben  Jonaon.  98.  Akenslde,  Cooper,  "ntomsoB. 

4.  Davies,   Donne,  Hall,  Alexander,  99.  Gray,  Chatterum,  Hane. 

Oorbett,  Carew.  W.  Goldsmith,  Langhome,  Smart 

5.  Drummond,  Bcattmont,  G.  and  P.  31.  S.    Johnson,    Aimsiroag,    Shaw, 

Fli-tcher,     Rnleich,     Davenant,  Lord  Lyttleinn,  8.  Boyw. 

Hablngion,   Suckling,  Cnubaw,  39.  Benttle,SGOtt,CunBlngharo,JenynB. 

Cotton,  Cartwright,  Branie,  Sber-  33.  Glover,  Soiollelt. 

bume,  Herriek,  Wither,  Browne.  34.  Mickle,  J.  Wartoa,  T.  Waiton. 

6.  Cowley.  Waller,  Denham.  35.  Jones,  Blacklocfc,  Cotton. 
7, 8.  Jolin  Milton.                                            36.  William  Cowper. 

9.  Samuel  Butler.  37.  Lloyd,     Feiguson,     Rlehaidnn, 

10.  Wllniot,  Dillon,  Otway,  Ponftet  Blackstone,   Jago,   Whitehead, 

11, 19.  John  Dryilen.  Lonn,    Craggs,    Earl    Nugent, 


Logan,  CiiiggB,  Earl  Nugt 
BisTiop.  Bampfyide,  RusmIU  1 
veil,  Lovlbond,  Brace,  Rober 


13.  Parnell,  Phillips,  Sackville,  Step-  BisTiop.  Bampfyide,  RusmIU  Lo- 
ney,  WaUh,  Smith,  Duke,  King,                    veil,  Lovlbond,  Brace,  Roberta, 

Siirat,  Blontngue,  Enwe.  Porteus,  Glynn. 

14.  Addison,  Garth,  Hughes,  Sheffield,  38.  Robert  Bums. 

Congreve,  Fenton,  Pattison.  30.  Hector  Macoelll. 

1&  Pilor,  Biaekmore.  40,  49.  Alexander  Pope— transl.  of  Homer. 

16.  John  Ghv.  43,  44.  T.Miicbell— trans,  of  Aiislophanea. 

17.  Tickell,  Graavllle,  Yaidea,  Green,  44.  Colman,  translatloa  of  Teieaoe; 

Hninniond,  S<imervllle.  Gifibrd,  transladoa  of  Penios. 

la  Jonathan  Swift.  45,  46.  H.  F.  Cory— ir.  of  Dante. 

10.  Savnge,  Dyer.  47.  W.J.Mickie.  **    Camoena. 

90.  Alcxan<ler  Po|ie.  48,  40.  J.  H.  Hunt.       **    Tasso. 

91.  Blair,  Pitt.  50.  R.  Potter.         **    Euripides    and 
99.  James  Thomson.  iEschylua. 

93.  Watts,  Colllns,  Moore.  ^  T.  FianckUn.    **    Sophocles. 

94.  Sbensione,  Cnwthome. 

Poets,  Dramatic,  Specimens  of^  2  vols (La$nb,  ChaHet,  ed.) 310-11 

VoImI.-T.  Sackville.  T.  Norton.  T.Kyd.  G.Peele.  G.Marlow.   R.  Taylor.  J.Cboke. 

T.  Decker.    J.  Wefasler.    A.  Brewer.    J.  Marslon.    G.  Chapman.    T.  Heywood. 

R.  Broome.    T.  Middleton.    R.  Rowley.    W.  Bowley.    J.  Ford.    C.  Toomeur. 
Vol.  II.— J.  Ford.   S.  Danlell.   F.  Greville.   Ben.  Johnson.   P.  Beaumont.  J.  Fleichcr. 

P.  Massinger.    T.  Decker.    N.  Field.    T.  Mkldletun.    W.  Rowley.    6.  Chapman. 

J.Shirley. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.     Lady  of  the  Lake 852 

Shakspeare,  WiUiam.    Complete  Works,  7  vols 85-M 

Taylor,  Miss  Jane.     Poetical  Remains 1007 

White,  Henry  Kirke.         "  "       {SotOhey,  Robert^  ed.) 790 

Wordsworth,  William.     Yarrow  Revisited 784 

"  "  Selections  from, 1904 

Toung,  Edward.     The  Last  Day 1373 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  England  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century {GrinBoU^  M.W^tdJ)  ,,.         1952 

Female  Poets  of  England "  "      1958 

jimeriean. 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  America (Gritwold^  R.  W.,ed.) 1951 

Poets,  American.     Selections  from, [Sryant  WUHam,  C,  ed.) .  447 

Philip  Freneau.  Joel  Barlow.  Robert  C.  Sanda  James  A.  Hillhouse.  Tim- 
othy DwtghL  John  Trumbull.  St  John  Booeywood.  WUiiam  Clinon.  Washing- 
ton Alston.  Richard  H.  Dana.  Nsthanlel  P.  Willis.  Joseph  Rodroaa  Drake. 
William  LsggetL  John  G.  C.  Brafaiard.  William  GUniore  Sinroa.  Rnfus  Dawea. 
Lueretia  Maria  Davidson.  Margaret  Miller  DavMson.  Cartas  Wlleox.  FIls-GresBe 
Halleck.  Henry  Wadsworth  LongMlow.  Charles  Spragne.  Edward  C.  Plnckaey. 
Smma  C.  Embiiry.  Henry  Pickering.  James  G.  Percival.  James  Wallis  Easibura. 
John  Pierpont.  George  Hill.  Geoige  W.  Doaae.  Lydhi  Huntley  Slgoom^.  Han- 
nah F.  Gould.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore.  William  C.  Bryant.  James  K.  Paaldlng. 
John  O.  Whittier.  Jonathan  Lawrence.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  John  H.  Bryant. 
Biaabeth  F.  Ellet  Grenville  Melien.  James  O.  Brooks.  Anne  Maiia  Wells. 
OttuUne  GUman.    SaimhJ.Hala.    Charlea  F.  Hofflaan.    Faik  Bei^laBbi.    WtUlaai 
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Librarj  No. 

Poets,  American.     (Selections  trom)"^(mtinued. 

B.  Tappao.  George  LunL  Epet  Ssif ent  John  N«al.  Robert  M.  ChailtOD.  Jones 
Very.  Pmneef  B«ieDt  Oqcood.  Andrews  Nortoo.  W.  B.  O.  Peabody.  EliMbedi 
TowDsend.  Henry  Waro,  Jr.  W.  E.  OallaaUet.  L  M^Lellan,  Jr.  Hicali  P. 
Flint.  Oeoige  H.  Calvert  Alfted  B.  BtreeL  J.  K.  Blitchell.  Edward  Sanford;  J. 
B.  Van  Bchoick.  Clement  C.  Moore.  Lney  Hooper.  Thomas  C.  Upham.  EKaa 
Pollen.  W.  J.  SnelUag.  Willis  Oaylord  Clark.  Alben  Pike.  H.  T.  Tuokerman. 
Beba  Smith.  Nehemlata  Cleaveland.  WUlkun  D.  Gallagher.  Eltaabeth  Park. 
Poets  of  Connecticat.     (With  Biogfraphies)  . . .  {Everest,  Rev.  C.  FT.,  ed.)  Ail 

Hon.  Roger  Walcott.  Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland.  John  Trumbull.  Dr.  Samuel  Hop- 
kins. Col.  DavM  Humphreys.  Joel  Barlow.  Richard  Alsop.  Dr.  Ellhu  UabbnnI 
Smith.  William  Ray.  John  Alaop.  Selieek  Osbom.  Rev.  John  Pierpont.  Mis. 
ISmma  Wlllard.  Rev.  Daniel  Hunttngton.  James  Abraham  Hlllhoiise.  Dr.  Solydiaa 
Brown.  Mrs.  Lydkt  Huatley  Slgoum^.  Samuel  Griswold  Goodrich.  Fitx-Greeoe 
Halleck.  Dr.  James  Gates  Perclval.  Theodore  Uwlght,  Jr  John  Gardiner  Calkins 
ftralnard.  George  Hill.  Edward  A.  M^Lnuflilln.  Prosper  Montgomery  Wetmore. 
Dr.  William  Henry  Bradley.  Asa  Mooie  Bolles.  Geoigf!  Denison  Prentice.  Rev. 
Norman  PInney.  Rev.  Joseph  Hulbert  Nichols.  Hugh  Peicn.  James  Oas  Rock 
well.  Roswell  Park.  Jesse  Erskine  Dow.  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens.  WilliKra  Henry 
Burleigh.  Mfs.  Lauxa  M.  Thniston.  Martha  Day.  Mary  Ann  Hanmer  Dtidd.  Rich- 
aid  Bacon,  Jr.  Jnmes  DIzoa.  William  Thompson  Bacon.  Bbeneaer  Porter  Mason. 
Geoige  Shepnrd  Burldgh. 
Rhode  Island  Book.     Poetical  Selections  in  . . .  {Lynchy  Mist  Jnne  C,  ed.)  621 

Henry  0.  Anthony.  Joslas  L.  Arnold.  Bisliop  Berkeley.  Bishop  George  Burgess 
George  It  Burrill.  Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Burgee.  Rev.  Charles  T.  Bnioks.  Hon.  Job 
Durfbe.  Albert  G.  Greene.  William  J.  Hiippln.  James  Hoppin.  Thoinos  C.  Uarts> 
born.  Miss  Sarah  S.  Jacobs.  Thomas  A.  Jencks.  Rev.  Jniues  D.  Knowtes.  Mrs. 
Sophia  Little.  Miss  Anne  C.  Lynch.  William  J.  Pabtxlie.  George  W.  Piitten. 
SMnuel  W.  Peckham.  Mrs.  Sophia  M.  Phillips.  James  O.  Rockwell.  Thomas  P. 
Rodman.  Miss  Emma  Robinson.  Rev.  A.  Stephens.  Miss  Cynthia  Taggart.  Hon. 
Joseph  L.  Tillinghast.    Miss  Frances  H.  Whipple.    Mrs.  Sarah  H.  WhitiiiRn. 

Bryant,  W.  C.     Poems 1743 

Eastburn,  J.  W.     Yamoyden 1968 

Gould,  Miss  H.  T.     Poems 1884 

HaH  Mrs.  E.  B.     Miriam 1 782 

Halleck,  Fitz-Greene.     Poems 2081 

Hillhoase,  J.  A.     Hadad  and  other  Poems 1881 

Holmes,  O.  W<     Poems 1963 

LoBgfellow,  H.  W.     Poems 1733 

Percival,  J.  G.     Poems 2059 

Sigoamey,  Mrs.  L.  H.      Poems « 1885 

Wbitter,  J.  O.     Poems 1995 

JuveniU, 

Canlkins,  F.  M.    Poems,  Children  of  the  Bilile ^ 968 

Howitt,  Mary.     Picture  and  Verse  Book 785 

More,  Mrs.  Hannah.     Bible  Rhymes » 1085 

"                   "           Repository  Tales 1079 

A  Tme  Tale  of  Robin  Hood;   and  Gammer 

Gurton^s  Ballads,  2  vols. 744-45 

Taylor,  Miss  Jane.     Poems  for  Infant  Minds 1003 

Poetry  for  Home  and  School 2074 

XXIII.  Criiical  EssATSf  Reviews,  Speeches. 

English. 

Miscellanies *»* .Mison,  jSrchibald 1444 

Vtntents.-'OhBtwahrtUiA.  Napoleoa.  Boseuet.  Potnnd.  Madame  De  Stnel.  < 
National  Monutnents.  Mafshol  Ney.  Robert  Uraee.  Parii  in  1814.  Loavre  In  1814. 
Tyrol.  France  in  1838.  Italy.  Sooti,  Csaipbell,  and  Byron.  The  Copyright  Qiiestloo. 
Mkheiet's  Prance.  Militaiy  Treason  and  Civic  Soldiers.  Amold*s  Rome.  Mirnbeaa. 
Balwer*s  Athens.  Reign  of  Terror.  French  Revolution  of  1830.  Fall  orTarfcey.  Span- 
ish Revolntlon  of  1890.  Ftttltloo  of  the  Netherlands.  Karamsin's  Russia.  Eflecisor 
French  Revolution  of  1830.  Desertion  of  P»>rtugal.  C«rllst  Straggle  In  Spain.  Wei' 
llngton.  Aflbhonlsten  Expedition.  Th«  Fatuie.  Oulnoc  Bonier.  DonW.  and  Mi- 
dUMl  Angela 
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Libmy  No. 

Miscellanies. Arnold^  Tlamuu 1699 

The  Bible.  Roman  Catholic  Claims.  Christian  Poliiica.  Tho  Church.  TheChanh 
of  Engliiiid.  Operative  ClOMen.  Discipline  of  Public  Schools.  Early  RomiiD  History. 
Etlucatiun  of  Middlu  Classes.  Division  and  Relations  of  KdowIccUk.  National  Charch 
EstabliJihuienu.  Dr.  Hauipden.  Poetry  of  Common  Life.  Priociple  of  Cburch 
Reform,    augby  School.    Social  Progress.    TraAs  for  the  Times. 

Rugby  School  Discourses Arnold^  Tkomtu 1767 

Speeches,    with    Historical    Introductions   and 

Essays,  2  vols Broti^Aam,  Lord  Henry  . .    1424-25 

I.  Military  Pla|Q|lng.  Queen  Caroline.  Libels  on  the  Durham  Cleisy.  Law  of 
Libel.  Cmnineroe  and  Manufactures.  Agricultural  and  Mannfactuiiog  Distresa. 
Anuy  fisflmates.    Holy  AllUnce.    Blavery.    Law  Reform. 

IL  Parlinmentnry  Reform.  Edncaffon.  Rcoich  Parliamentary  and  Bofgh  Refom. 
The  Law  of  MarriHge.  Dlvt>rce  and  1  legitimacy.  Scotch  Marriage  and  Divorce  BUI. 
Poor  Laws.  Establisbuient  of  Liverpool  Mechanics*  Institute.  Mutual  Rights. 
Alihlrs  of  Ireland.  At  the  Grey  Festival.  Change  of  Ministry  in  1834.  BusineHB  of 
Parlinuient.  Maitreaunent  of  the  North  American  Colonies.  Civil  List  Privilege 
of  Parliament. 
Miscellanies Carlyle^  ThomoM 1447 

Oaceat^.-^enn  Paul  Friedrich  RIchler.  German  Li  leniiiire.  Werner.  Ckiecbe*s 
Helena.  Giiethe.  Bums*  Heyne.  German  Playwrlchtt*  Voltaire.  Novalis.  Signa 
of  lite  Tunes.  J.  P.  P.  RIchter  again.  On  Histiiry.  Luther*s  Psalm.  Schiller.  The 
NIebelitnisen  Lied.  German  Llieraiure  of  the  14th  md  15th  Centuries.  Tayhir's  Ger^ 
man  Pnetr)-.  Trnjtedy  of  the.  Night-Moth.  Chanctertsilcs.  Goethe's  Portrait. 
Bi<i!niMil*y-  Bos^veirs  Llfeof  John!<on.  Denth  of  Goethe.  Qoelhe*s  Woriu.  Cwn- 
\ji\s  Khyiiies.  Nnvelle.  The  Tale.  Diderot.  On  History  again.  Cbunt  CagU- 
Oiitro.  Rev.  BihVHitl  Irving.  The  DlnuHNid  Necklace.  Mirabenu.  Parliamentary 
History  of  ihi*  French  Revoliiiion.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Vamhagen  Von  Ense*s  Memotos. 
Co|iy-Ki|!itl  Bill.  Dr.  Francla. 
MiscellHiiicM Chalmen^  Thontoi 1404 

CoMientt.—ChthtVi  Rxxinjile  a  Gn»uml  for  Charitable  Institutions.  Prayer  to  be 
Uniieil  Willi  Pertorniance  lor  Missions.  Parochial  Arisocinlions.  Oonsistenov  of  the 
Lesnl  :iimI  Voliinttiry  Principles.  Parochial  Schools  la  Scotland.  Technical  Kninen- 
ciniiireorThe(»livy.  Momvinn  MlMslons.  Style  .nnd  SulyecUi  of  the  Pulpit.  S|ioicea 
and  Wriilcn  Lanirnnge.  Cuvier*s  Thcorv  of  tlie  Eartii.  Law  of  Painmoge.  Abol- 
ition of  Colonial  Slavery.  FiAeen  Intniducifiry  Essays  to  Various  Rellglnus  Works. 
J>isiincti<Hi,  ImiiH  in  Principle  and  EflVct,  lietwecn  a  liCjtal  (Jhariiy,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigence,  and  a  liegnl  Chnrity  for  the  Relief  of  Disease.  MorolPs  Speculative 
Pliilosiiphy  of  Europe.  Poliilcal  Eamomy  of  a  Fauiiae. 
M'iseellnnies; J^ff^Vy  ^*^  Francis  ....  1440 

C»alfifC«.— 1.  OenenU  Literature  aMd  Literarjf  Jiiograpkjf.— Alison  on  Taste. 
MailuHw;  de  Stafil  Ilulsieln.  Dr.  Franklin.  Dean  SwiH.  Mad.  du  Deffand  and 
MMIe  lie  Ijcspinasso.  Goethe's  Wilhelni  Meisler.  Correhpomfence  of  Samuel  Rich- 
onison.  Baroa  de  Grinini  and  Didenit.  Victor  A lAeri.  Hnviey*sCow|ier.  9.  /fistory 
mnd  HiMioriaU  Mfmoirt. —CiAuneX  Hutchinson.  Lady  Fanshaw.  Samuel  Peuvs. 
Fox*s  Jnmes  the  Second.  Bailly*s  Memoirs.  De  StniPs  French  Revolution.  Ma- 
dame de  LimcheiHqiielin.  Margravine  of  Bareith.  Irvlng*s  Columbtts.  Meni«ura 
efBnber.  3.  Ps^^.— Critical  Notices  of  Cauiplieirs  British  Poets.  Ford's  Dmniatk: 
Works.  HaKltii's  Charncteni  of  Shakspeare.  Robert  Burns.  Lord  Byron.  Thomas 
Cnmpliell.  Sir  Wnltpr  Som.  Rev.  Geoige  Crabbc.  John  KeaU.  Samuel  Rogers. 
Robert  Southey.  Thomas  Moore.  William  Wordsworth.  Mrs.  Heroans.  4.  Pki- 
iasapkjf  of  Ike  Mind,  MetaphyMia,  and  Juritprudenee. — Jeremy  Bent  hunt.  Thom.is 
Reid.  Dr.  Priestley.  Drumiiiond's  AcndeinlCHl  Questions.  Dr.  Reattie.  Duenid 
Stewart.  5.  JVove/s,  TaUa,  and  Proa*  H'9rka  qf  Ftcttoa .-^Miss  Edgeworth's  Tales. 
Scott's  Waverly  Novels.  Gait's,  Lockhnrt's,  and  Wilson's  Novels.  6.  Otnerml 
Po/iti'es.—Leckie  on  British  Government.  Restoration  of  the  Rourimns.  Wlndham*s 
Siieech.  Stale  (»r  Parties  in  1809.  O'Driscol's  Ireland.  Moore's  Sherkhin.  7.  Mia- 
ee/ZaiMsiis.— Walsh's  Appeal.  Irving'*  Bracebridge  Hall.  Clarkson  on  Quakerism. 
William  Penn.  Admiral  Lord  Coltingwood.  Bp.  Heber's  India.  India,  Egypt,  and 
Italy.  Warburtnn's  Letters.  Lord  Cliarleniont.  Buxton's  Inquiry.  Richard  Cum- 
berland. Lady  Mar>'  Wonley  Montagu.  Curran.  Sianmndi's  Swltserland.  Rejected 
Addresses.  Madame  de  Stael.  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Henry  Erskine.  Profeseor 
Playf;ilr.  James  WatL 
Miscellanies Macaulay.  Thamat  B 1441 

ConUntt —MWttm.  MacltlavelH.  Dryden.  HIaiory.  Hallam's  Conrtitntinnal 
History.  Soiithey's  Coljofpnes  on  nciely.  Moore's  Byron.  Southey's  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  Croker's  R<iswt:irs  Johnson.  Lord  Nugent's  Hnm|iden.  Nares'a 
Lorff  Rurghky.  Diimnnt'K  Minilieau.  Lord  Mahon's  War  of  the  Successkm.  Wal- 
pole's  liCtters.  Thackeray's  Earl  of  Chatham.  Lord  Bacon.  Mickintosh's  Hiotniy 
of  th0  Revolution  in  Eiiglund,  of  IcaS.  Malcolm*s  Lonl  Clive.  Sir  William  Temple. 
Church  and  Slnu*.  Rnnke's  Histoi/ of  the  Po|)es.  Cowley  nnd  Milton.  Mllford^ 
History  of  Greeee.  Athenian  Orators.  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Re^ttornlion.  Lord 
Holland.  Warren  Hastings.  Frc<lerick  th<^  Great.  Lays  of  Ancient  Rom<*.  Madame 
D'Arblny.  Addlxnn.  B.nr^re'.*!  Memoirs.  R.  Montgomery's  Poemi.  Civil  Disabilities 
of  the  Jews.  Mill's  Essay  on  GovernmenL  Bentliani*s  Defense  of  Mill.  UlUiCnilBB 
Theory  of  Government.    Eari  of  Chatham.    Charles  CUurcliiU. 
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Library  No. 

Misoellanics Mackintothy  Sir  Jamu  . . .         1450 

C9itCeiil«.— Philosophical  Genlun  of  Bacon  and  Locke.  Law  of  Nature  and  Na- 
tiooe.  Life  of  8kr  Thomas  More.  Auihorshlp  of  the  JEttro  B^Uikt.  History  of 
Ethical  Philosophy.  ParUtion  of  Poland.  Couoi  fltrociXoo.  Case  of  Donoa  Maria's 
Claims  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal.  Charles,  First  Manjaui  Cornwatlls.  Right  Hon. 
George  CanainK.  Preface  to  Reprint  of  Edin.  Review  of  1755.  Macbiavel.  God- 
wta's  Lives.  Rogers*  Poems.  Mad.  de  Staill's  '*  De  L'Allemasne.**  Causes  of  the 
Bevoiutlon  of  16HH.  Memoir  of  Affairs  of  Hullandf  1667-1666.  Discourse  at  Opening 
of  Lit.  Society  of  Bombay.  Vindica  Gallics.  French  War  of  1793.  State  of  France 
in  1815.  Rights  of  Parliamentary  Soifhtge.  Defense  of  John  Peltier.  Charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Bombay,  Ibl  I.  Annexation  of  Genoa  to  Sardinia.  State  of  the  Crim- 
inal Law.  Caae  of  MlMionary  Smith.  Recognition  of  the  Spanish- American  Sutcs. 
Civil  Government  of  Canada.    Affain  of  Portugal.    Speech  on  the  Reform  Bill. 

MiMeUanflous  Prose  Works,  7  vols ScoU^  Sir  Walter 1587-93 

VoImL 

Mbmoies.— John  Dryden.    Charles,  Duke  of  Bucdeuch.    John,  Lord  SomervUk. 
John  Leyden,  Lord  Byron. 
Vol.  II. 

MBMOtaa.-Swift    Sadler.    George  in.    Duke  of  York. 
Vol.  IlL 

VtmuotWLB.— Eminent  JVoeslMtt.—* Richardson.    Fielding.    Smollett.    Cumberland. 
Goldsmith.   Johnson.   Sterne.    Walpoie.    Reeve.    Radcliffe.    LeSage.   Johusiuue. 
Mackenzie.    Smith.    Seward.    De  Foe. 
Vol.  IV. 

Paul's  L«tterfe  to  his  Kinsfolk.    Essays  on  Chivalry,  Romance,  andthe  Drama. 
Vol.  V. 

Provincial  Aatkinlties  of  Scotland.    Abstiact  of  the  Eyrblggia-Saga.    LeUen  on 
Demonology  and  Witchcraft 
Vol.  VI. 

PanioDiCAL  CamcisM.— 1.  P0«ery.— Ellis's  Early  English  PoeU.  Ellis  and  Rlt- 
son's  Early  English  Metrical  Romances.  Godwin's  Chaucer.  Todd's  Spenser. 
Herbert's  Poems.  Evans'  Old  Ballads.  Moliere.  Chatterton.  Bums.  Campbell's 
Gertrude  of  Wyociiing.  Battle  of  Talnvera.  Soulhey's  Curse  of  Kehama.  Chtide 
Biirold's  Pilgrimage.  3.  AomaaM.— Amndis  of  Gaul.  Sotuhey's  Chronicle  of  the 
Cid  ;  and  Life  of  Bunyan.  Godwin's  Fleetwood.  Cumbertamd's  John  de  Lancaster. 
Maiorin's  Fatal  Revenge;  and  Women,  or  Pour  et  Conire.  M km  Austen's  Novels. 
Frankenstein.  Novels  of  E.  T.  Hoffman.  The  Omen.  HaJJi  Baba  la  England. 
TaicH  of  My  Landlord. 
Vol.  VII. 

CaiTicisM.— Thornton's  Sporting  Tour.  Two  Cookery  Books.  Johnes'  FrolssarL 
Miaerie«  of  Humnn  Life.  Carres  Caledoolan  Sketches.  Lady  Sufiblk's  Correspond- 
ence. Kirkton's  Church  History.  John  Hume.  Cullnden  Pipers.  Pepy's  Memoirs. 
Life  of  Ketnble.  Kelly's  Reminiscences.  Davy's  Salmnnln.  Ancient  H^tory  of 
Scotland.  On  Planting  Waste  Lnnda  On  Landscape  Gardening.  Tytler's  History 
of  Scotland.    Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials. 

Miacellaniea Smitk,  Rev,  Sydney 1445 

Reviews.— Dr.  Parr.  Dr.  Rennel.  John  Bowles.  Dr.  LHugford.  Archdeaeon 
Nares.  Matthew  Lewis.  Ausuralla.  Fievee's  Lt'tiers  on  England.  Edgeworth  on 
BuIIa.  Trimmer  nnd  Lancaster.  Parnell  and  Ireland.  Metb<idism.  Indrtn  Misi^lona 
Catholicii.  Metbitdism.  Hannah  More.  Pmfessional  Education.  Female  Educa- 
tion. Public  SchfMtls.  Toleration.  Charle*  Fuz.  Mad  Quakcra.  America.  Game 
Laws.  Botany  Bay.  Chimney  Sweepers.  America.  Ireland.  S|iring  Guns. 
Prisons.  Pertfccuilng  Btsht^.  Botany  Bay.  Game  Laws.  Cruel  TreaUnent  of 
Untried  Priimnerv.  America.  Bentham  on  Fnllacles.  Waterton.  Man-Traps  and 
Spring  Guns.  H.imiluin's  Method  of  Teaching  Languoges.  Counsel  for  Prisoners. 
Cathnlics.  Neckar's  Last  Views.  Catteau.  Residence  of  Clergy.  Travels  fVom 
Palestine.  Cunttes'  Salaries-  Society  for  Suppression  of  Vice.  Ghoriicters  of  Fox. 
Fox's  Hiiitory.  DtstnrbannBii  at  Madras.  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Charge.  Madnme 
D'Eplnny.  Poor  Lnws.  Public  Chn meters  of  .1801-S.  Anastasius.  Scarlett's  Poor 
Bill.  Cipinin  Rock.  Grsnby.  Ceylon.  Delphine.  Miiwlon  to  Ashsntee.  Witt- 
mann*t)  Travels.  ^S;ie«AM.~~Catholic  Claims.  Taunton  Reform  Meeting.  Accesidoa 
of  William  IV.  Ri>fnrm  Bid.  Ditto.  The  Ballot.  /^tt<!r«.— Three  to  Archdeacon 
Singleton.  To  Sir  Jnnies  Mncltintosh.  To  Lord  John  Russell.  Sermons.— The  Du' 
ties  of  the  Queen.  The  Lawyer  that  Temuted  Christ.  The  Judge  that  Smites  con* 
trary  to  the  L:(W.  T!ie  Rules  of  Christian  Cfharity.— Letters  on  the  Catholic  Question. 
Peter  Plymley's  Letters. 

Miscellanies Stephen^  Jarme 1449 

Rkvikws.  -  William  Wilberforee.  Whit6eld  and  Fmude.  D'Aubigne's  Reforma- 
tion. Richard  Baxior.  Physlcnl  Theory  of  Another  Life.  Port- Royalists.  Ignatius 
Loyola  :tnd  liLi  Associates.    Taylor's  Edwin  the  Fair. 

Miscellanies Taffourd^  Thomat  Noon  . .  1449 

British  XoveJ.s  ami  Rnmnnctii.  Mticltenxie.  Author  of  Waverley.  Godwin. 
Maturin.  Ryiner  on  Tmiredy.  Coiley  Cibber's  Apology  fur  his  Life.  John  Dennis's 
Works.  Modern  PeruMltc.tl  Literature.  Genius  mid  Writings  of  Wordsworth. 
North's  LonI  GuUrord.  HiizlUi's  Lectures  on  the  Drama.  Wallaces  Prospects  of 
Mankind,  NaUire,  and  Providence.    Pulpit  Oratory.    Recollections  of  Lisbon.   Lloyd's 
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MiBeellanies  {eominmedi Tal/ow^^  Thomas  No(m.  . 

pMnw.  Oldakpr  on  Modem  ImproTtneali.  A  Cbapwr  on  *«TLDe.**  Pfofmlon  of 
the  Bar.  The  Wine-CeUar.  Burning  of  the  Brumwick  Theaier.  MIm  Fanny  KeB»* 
Ue't  Fine  Appearance.  Melo-Draroaa  against GainbUng.  William  HaizlitL  Dowar 
ger  Lady  Holland.    Anniversary  of  Manchester  Aiheamim.    Lord  Eldoa  and  Loid 

'  "  tzon.    Law 


Btowetl.    Defense  of  Mozon.    Law  of  Copyright^ t)iree  8|Meches.    Tha  Wa 
star  Play. 

MiBoeUaniea WiUon,  John 1446 

Recreation*  of  Ckrittopkor  AVrCA^^hrf^topher  in  his  Spoiling  Jacket.  A  Tale  of 
Expiation.  Morning  Monologue.  The  Field  of  Flowers.  Cottages.  As  Hoor'a 
Talk  about  Poetry.  Inch  Grain.  A  Day  at  Wtodennere.  The  Mnofa,  Highland 
Bnuw  Storm.  The  Holy  Child.  Our  Parish.  May  Day.  Sacred  Poetry,  ChrUto- 
pher  In  his  Aviary.  Dr.  Kitchener.  Soliloquy  on  the  iSeasons.  A  Few  Worda  on 
Thomson.  The  Snow-ball  Bicker  of  Piedmont.  Christmas  Dreama.  Our  Wntor 
Quarters.    Stroll  to  Grasaroere.    L*Eavoy. 

Noctes  Ambrosianse,  4  vob Wilson,  John 1210-13 

Crlticisius.  in  the  form  of  convenatkNiSf  upon  olnsost  all  the  promlncM  peooas  and 
Ulerory  productions  of  the  past  and  pnsentage. 

jimerican. 

Occasional  Writings  and  Speeches Bvrget,  TVigtam 1406 

Eztntcts  from  several  addresses  embodied  in  the  oourseof  his  memalr.  Spawchea, 
in  Congress,  on  tlie  Judiciary ;  on  the  Reyoluttonnry  Army  Bill ;  on  the  Appmpriatkin 
Bill ;  on  ibe  Removal  of  the  Benains  of  WaaUngton ;  on  the  Xemoval  of  the  PubUe 
Deposits. 

Discourses  on  Commerce Detrey,  OrviUi 1787 

Orations,  Speeches,  &c , Everett,  Edward 1794 

Literary  Addresses Grimkey  Tkonm$  S. 1803 

Discourses,  Orations,  &c HiUhoute,  Jame$  A lOSS 

Choice  of  an  Era  hi  Epic  and  Tragic  Writing. 
Relations  of  Literature  to  a  Republican  GoTernmeaL 
Life  and  Serrices  of  La  Fayette. 
Miscellaneous  Discourses  and  Reviews Humphrey ,  Henuin 


Union  is  strength.  Doing  good  tn  the  Poor.  Oor  Pilgrim  Fathen.  1'be  way  to 
Hess  and  Save  our  Country.  The  good  Ariniathean.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
Christian  Pn^tor.    Inaugural  Discourse.    The  Lord  our  Help.    IndKn  R^^htaand  our 


Duties.    Ezimcts  from  an  Address  on  Temperance  in  18IS     Character  and  Theolog- 
ical Writings  of  Dr.  Dwight.    Review  of  Eulogies  on  Adams  and  Jefibrsoo.    The 
Literary  and  Religious  Character  and  Taste  of  the  Age.    On  Poetry. 
Literary  Remains Jtfoxcy,  Jonathan 1401 

SBauoNs.  -Sermon  on  the  Ezistence  of  God  demonairaied  fkom  the  wdrics  of  Crea- 
tton.  Two  Discourses  on  the  Atonement  Twelve  Occaotonal  8eiBona»  Fiinenl, 
ConTeniional,  4tc. 

AifDRSSBKa.— Five  Addreases  to  Gradoathig  Classes. 

Oeations.— I.  Before  the  Providence  Association  of  Mechanics  and  Hannfaetnren. 
t.  July  4, 1705.  3.  July  4, 1799.  4.  Inirodaclory  Lecture  to  a  Coane  on  the  Phito- 
■ophieal  Principles  of  Rhetoric  and  Criticism. 

AppBifDix.— Four  Addresses  of  President  Measer  to  the  Oradoating  Claases  of 
Brown  University.  Prefixed  to  tlie  Volume  are  Biographical  notices  of  three  Preri- 
dents  of  Brown  University—the  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxcy,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  James 
Manning,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Asa  Messer,  D.D.,  L.L.D.^«lso  of  the  Hon-  Samuel  Eddy, 
L.L.D.  The  Volume  is  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Romeo  Elton,  D.D. 
Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies Preacott,  William  H, 199$ 

Charies  Brockden  Brown,  the  American  Novelist.  Asylum  for  the  Blhid.  Irvlng*8 
Conquest  of  Granada.  CcTvantes^  BIr  Walter  0cott.  Chateaabrlaod*s  English 
Literature.  Bancroft's  United  States.  Madame  Calderon's  Life  hi  Mexico.  Hoiiere. 
lulian  Narrative  Poetiy.  Poetry  and  Romance  of  the  IteHana.  Bcoitidi  Song.  Da 
Poote's  Observations. 
Views  and  Reviews SimmM,  W,  OUmore 314 

Americanism  in  Literature.  The  Epochs  and  Events  of  American  History,  as 
salted  to  the  purposes  of  Art  in  Fictino.  LIteratnre  and  An  among  the  Amertcaa 
Aborigines.  Daniel  Boone,  the  First  Hunter  of  Kentucky.  Cottes  and  the  OooqaeM 
of  Mexico.    The  Writings  of  James  Fenlmore  Cooper. 

Discourses,  and  Miscellaneous  Works Story^  Joeeph 1894 

Speeches,  and  Forensic  Arguments,  3  vols..  « .  Webtter,  Daniel 1907-09 

XXIV.  General  Literature. 

(Works  nn  tha  History  of  Literators,  or  on  the  Literatnre  of  Partioular  Coantriea,  warn 
Mt  placed  undsr  this  Head,  but  may  be  fbvod  la  their  proper  ptaees,  tmder  tha  affnopli' 
ale  divisions  of  Histobt.) 
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Library  No. 

Complete  Works,  3  vols jidduon,  Joapk .....   1463hS6 

J.  The  Spectator,  from  Nn.  1  to  No.  314. 

2.  TheStMClHlor,  concluded,  from  No.  3tS,  to  No.  835. 

3.  Tbe  Tattler.  The  GoardUo:  The  Freeholder.  The  Whig  Ezamiaer.  The 
Lover.  Dlalqgiiea  on  Bfedeii.  Bemarke  oa  Several  Parte  of  Italy,  In  the  years  1701, 
1708.1703  State  of  the  War.  Couol  Tariff.  Evideacee  of  tbo  ChrMaa  Relifloa. 
Fbeoie,  and  DnuBM. 

Select  Works,  2  vols BartmM,  Mn,  Jhmm  L,.   1171-72 

1.  Bienoir  ^  Mte  Lu4;y  Alkla.    Poeme.    OoreapondeDce. 

S.  MiauUmntvut  FieM«.— Hill  of  Seience.  On  Romaaoee.  Oo  EipecUtlMu. 
Mooartlc  Inedtiilioni.  Diatreei  with  agreeable  wniailooe.  The  Devotkmal  Ttate. 
WaterioK  Placea.  Edaeatloo.  Prqjodic^  On  Evil,  ^.,  PubUcWonMp.  Ltgne^ 
/or  yMM^LodMf.^On  Riddles.  Pemale  Studies.  TheClaasiee.  Plants.  The  Uses 
of  Hlsiofy.  Fashion.  Friendship.  Confidence  and  Modesty.  Expense,  Ite. 
Complete  Works,  3  vols Burke,  Ru  Hon,  Edmmd .  1 46^70 

I.  Vindieatloa  of  Natural  Sodety,  or.  a  view  of  the  Miseries  and  Evils  artstaf  to 
mankind  ftnm  every  species  of  ArUflclal  Society.  Phllneophieal  InquUry  Into  tba 
Origio  of  uor  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  with  an  Introductory  Dbeoiirsa 
concerning  Tasle.  A  Late  Short  Adnilnistratkm.  Polttieal  Letters  atid  Speeches. 
BedectleiM  on  the  Revoludon  In  France,  Ik.  Letter  to  a  Membef  of  the  Ifathwa) 
AaiemMy. 

II.  Pnlltieai  Letten  and  Tracts,  ebietly  on  Frrach,  Irkb,  and  American  AflUks. 
Blntt  for  an  Essay  on  the  Drama.  An  abridgment  of  EngiUih  History,  fron  tiia 
Invasion  of  JqUus  Osssar  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  King  Joha.  Essay  toward  a 
Hlslnfy  of  the  Laws  of  England. 

QL  RMMirto  of  Committee  on  tb»  Aflkta*  of  India.  Articles  of  Charge  agalMC 
Warren  HastliMB.  Speech  la  the  impenchnient  of  Warren  Hnstbifi.  Report  Hon 
the  Commons*  Committee  to  inspect  the  Lordi*  Joamals  in  relatkm  to  thefr  Proceed- 
ings on  the  Trial  of  Wsmn  Hastfags. 

Complete  Works,  6  vols Cktnming,  WilHam  Blkry  1S55-60 

Vol..  L 

MHtoa.    Napoleon  Boaapnite.   Foadon.    Nattanal  Lilenliire.    CUvhiism.    Asso- 
ciations. -  The  (Jafcm.  BdoeatiMi. 
Vofc.  II. 

Slavery.    The  Abottdonisli.    Annentfoa  of  Tltas.   Oalholldsns.    CMedi.  T^m- 
peranee.    Self-ColHire. 
Vol.  IU. 

Ordination  Diseoarssa.     War.    Evidences  of  Chrlsllani^.    Duties  of  CUMrak 
Honor  Duo  to  AU  Men. 
Vttt.  IV. 

Character  of  Clnlst.    ChristlanltT.    Spiritual  Freedom.    Self-Denlal.    Sla.    I»- 
mortality.    Love  to  Christ    Tha /utare  Life.    War.    MUaliiliy  for  the  Pbor.   Chria- 
tian  Worshlpu    Sunday  Schools.    The  Philanthropist. 
Vofc.V. 

Slavery  Qiiestloii  In  188A.    War.    Laboring  Classes.    Dr.  FMIen.    The  Gospel  to 
the  Poor.    Daily  Player.    Means  of  Promoting  ChriKlaBlqr.    Importaaea  of  Religlett 
to  Soelenr.    John  OalMsoa.    Duties  of  the  Cltiien. 
Vol.  VL 

Emaadpatlott.  Chaiacter  of  Dir.  Tuekerman.  The  Praeent  Age.  The  Chmth. 
Duty  of  the  Free  Stales.    Emaaeipatioa  in  the  West  liidias. 

Speeches Chatham  £arl  of ^  Fitt^  W,        1837 

Encjclopedia  of  English  Litenrtare.     (Selec- 
tions from  several  hundreds  of  Prose  writers 

as  weU  as  Poets),  2  vols Cfhamben,  itoAcrf  («f.)  . . .   1471-72 

Compendium  of  English  Literatm^ Cleveland,  C.  D 1S45 

Laoon,  2  vols Cotton,  JUv,  C.  C. 869-70 

Diseoarses  on  Commeree Ikvey,  OrvUU 1778 

Curiosities  of  Lit.,  and  Literary  Character  . . .  .D^Itraeli,  liaac  C 13&2 

Danghters  of  England EliU,  Mn.  8armh 1241 

Mothers  "         "  "  1242 

Women  "         "  "  1243 

Complete  Worha,  10  v^ds IVaniam,S.{8park$,  J. id,)  ]430-d» 

Vol.    L    Part  L  AatoMography.    Part  II.  CeotlnoatiaB  by  Jmnd  JWp*e. 

n.  BMayBoaRell|ioiis  and  Moral  Sttbjeelsind  the  Economy  of  Life.  Bsgateites. 
Bsiays  on  flencial  Folitloi^  Coawseree,  and  PlalMsal  Eooaomy.    Boppia- 

nL  Essays  aad  Tracts,  HIsiDilcal  and  FoHiical,  before  flie  AmeiieaB  Bevolatlni. 
An  HIsloilflal  Review  of  the  GoostitotkMi  and  Govenuneot  at  Pen«[qrlv»' 
nia. 

IV.  Essays  aad  Tiaeti^  HiBtorfeal  and  Pblitieal,  beftrt  the  Aiaerieaa  BevaMtaa, 
cooHnaed. 

V.  PMtiieal  Pafien.  Mag  aad  alksr  the  Aasrtcin  Bewolvtoa. 
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Ubimirlf*. 

Complete  Works  {amtinited) FrankHn,  B 

VL  Lenen  and  Papen  on  Philocophical  SolOecis. 

VIL  Correcpondence.    Part  1.  coinprtslnc  Private  Lettera  to  the  time  of  the 
Antbor*f  flrtt  MiMion  to  England,  J7S5-1757.    Part  II.  compriilng  Letteti 
Private  and  OffielaU  ften  the  time  of  the  Author's  flrst  MiMioa  toEivUuid, 
9  to  the  BeKfnnlDC  uf  the  Americaa  Revuiutlou,  1757-1775. 

Vlll.  Part  U.  contiaued.  Part  III.  comprising  Letters,  Private  and  OOclal,  ftom 
the  Beginning  of  the  Amerioan  Bevdatkra  to  the  End  of  the  Aathet's 
Miarfnn  to  France  1775-17BS.  Appendix.  'Fngineoi  of  PolyUiM.  Meaoir 
offllrlohnDalnrBple. 

IX.  Pan  III.  continued.    Jooraal  of  the  Ne«ollalloii  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

X.  Part  III.  continued.    Part  IV.  comprising  Private  Letters  tkum  the  Term__ 

don  of  the  Auth<ir*s  Misaloa  to  France,  lo  the  End  of  hU  Life,  1785-1790. 
BupplemenL    Indexes. 

SelactioDS  from  the  Works  of,  2  Yols FrmMin,  JBtN^amtw 384-66 

Sketches  of  Modern  Literature,  2  vols Gilfiilan,  Gtorge 1253-54 

Complete  Works,  4  vols GoUUmith,  OUver 765-68 

I.  Life,  by  Boho.    Poems.    Plays.    Letters  lo  seveml. 

II.  TfaeVicarofWakeiield.  iE««aM.-Clubs.  A  Magasine  la  Miniature.  Asem, 
an  Eastern  Taie :  or,  a  Vindication  or  the  Wisdom  of  Providence  in  the  Moral  Guv- 
emment  of  the  Worid.  Popular  Preachers.  A  Reverie.  A  Binilling  Player.  A 
Russian  Assembly.  Memoir  of  Newgate  Ordinary.  National  Concord.  Female 
Warriors.  National  Prejudices.  Taste.  Cultivation  of  Taste.  Origin  of  Poetry. 
Poetry  Distinguished  ftoin  OUier  WriUnc.  Metaphor.  HypertMle.  VersilleaUoa. 
Schools  of  Music.   Garoian,  the  Irish  Bard.   Tenaau  of  the  Leavowes.    BeoHmealal 


Comedy.    Scottish  Marriages.    Critidsma. 

III.  The  Ciiixen  of  the  Worid,  complete.  J 

IV.  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Present  dtate  of  PoUte  Learning.    The  Bee,  In  8  Noa. 


1,  cooipleti 

lent  State  ^  _       _  __ 

History  of  CyriUo'Padovano.  Lifeof  Dr.  Pameli.  Lifeof  Lor^BoUagbroke.  Plebeei 
and  Inttoductiuos.    Appendix. 

Literature,  Ancient  and  Modem Ooodrich^  8.  O ,  883 

Prose  Writers  of  America Griswold,  R.  W. 1953 

Essay  on  Washington Gutxot^  F. 1735 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of HaU,  Sir  Matthew 857 

Table-Talk — Opinions   on    Books,    Men,    and 

Things,  1st  Series,  2  vo\B,Hazlitt^  William 258-59 

"                  "                2d   Series,  2  vols.      "             "       260-61 

Prose  Writers  of  GermsAj Hedge,  C,<J 1 954 

Prose  and  Vene,  2  vols Ifeod,  I%omat 269-70 

Selections  by  Keble Hooker,  R 1877 

ReporU  on  the  Blind — Laura  Bridgman Howe,  S.  G 1924 

The  Indicator — ^A  MisceUany  for  the  Fields  and 

for  the  Fireside,  2  vols. Hunt,  Leigh 279-80 

Works,  4  vols. . .  {Randolph,  Thoi.  Jefferton,  ed.)Jefferton,  Thomae 1475-78 

I.  Autobiography,  with  Appendix.    103  Letters,  Private  and  Official.    V.  B.  Mint 
and  Coinage.    Articles  for  the  Eocyclopedle  Methodlque. 

II.  916  Letters.    Sketch  of  Charter  of  Righu  for  the  States  General.    Memoraiida 


of  Journey  into  the  South  of  France  and  North  of  Italy. 

III.  306  Lettera.  Beanmarchais*  Ciaim.  Commerce  with  France  and  Bnglaad. 
Conventioa  with  the  Spanish  Provinces. 

IV.  189  Lettera.  Thoughts  on  Locierles.  Declaration  and  Protest  of  the  Virginia 
Leglsiatara.  Account  of  the  Invasion  of  Virginia  by  the  British  Forces,  la  1780  and 
1781.  Aaas.  Fac-slnlie  of  the  Origbial  MSS.  of  the  Declaration  of  lodependeaoe, 
with  the  Interiineations  and  Amendments  of  the  Committee. 

Works,  2  vols Johnton,  Samuel 1451-52 

I.  The  RanMer,  No.  1  to  No.  908.  The  Adventurer.  90  Nns.  The  Idler.  104  Nosi 
Baaselas,  a  Tale.  Tales  c€  tiie  Imagination— the  Vidon  of  Theodore,  the  Hermit  of 
Tenertflb,  and  The  Fountains,  a  Fairy  Tale.  Leuen.  Irene,  a  Tragedy.  Miscella- 
neous Poems. 

H.  Lives  of  the  English  Poets.  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons.  (See  BiosKAnnr.] 
Political  Treete— Taxation  no  Tyranny,  fcc  Phllolofleal  Tracts.  Plays  of  Shak- 
sneare.  Essay  on  Epiuphs.  A  Plan  of  Education.  Thoughts  on  Agrkultuie,  Ice. 
MisceHaoeous  Tracts.  Dissertntion  on  the  Greek  Comedy,  fimployment  of  Authors, 
Ac  DedicHtioos.  Opinions  on  Questions  of  Law.  Reviews  nnd  Criticisms.  Jonr- 
ney  to  the  Western  Iskuids  of  Seotlaad.    Prayen  and  Medltadoas. 

Selections  from  (with  a  Memoir,)  2  vols Johneon,  Samuel 455-58 

Essays  of  Elia,  2  vols Lamb,  Charlea 273-74 

CofBiplete  Works,  2  vols.,  (Talfourd,  T.  N.  ed.)    ''  "      1284-85 

1.  Memoir,  with  Lettem.    Pnenis,  Sonnets.  Blank  Veree,  Alhom  Veraes,  Ibc. 
IL  temft  of  EUa.    Eesamuad  Gray.    ReouUections  of  Chrlii*B  Hospital.    BMSySi 
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LibniyNo. 
Conlplcto  works  [coTitinued) Lamb  Charki. 


Trngedies  of  8hali«peara.  DremaClc  Wrilera  Coatemporery  with  Bliak»|mr«. 
Specliiient  frnm  Fuller.  Genius  and  Characier  of  Hoinrfh.  Poetry  of  George 
Wither.   Lettera,  uoder  aasuDied  ilgneturet,  on  Mveral  MbjeetB.  Ciiriooa  FimgOMBU. 


Specluient  fmm  Fuiler.     Genius  and  Characier  of  Hognrfh.     Poetry  ( 
Wither.    Letters,  under  aasuDied  i(  .     .7    .      ^    .       « 

Mr.  H ,  a  Farce,  In  Two  Acta. 

Living  Age,  or  SelectiooB  from  For.  Periodioak . .  Littell,  E 2020 

Prose  Worka,  2  vols. MUtony  John 2021-22 

Lectures  on  General  Literature Montgomery,  Jama 356 

Complete  Works,  7  toU More,  Mr»,  Hatuutk 1070-85 

L  Repository  Tales,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    (See  Talm.] 

IL  Coiefae  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  Esnys  on  various  subjects,  prlncfpailv  derigied 
for  young  ladies.  INsslpatlon.  CoovenaUoo.  Bnvy.  Omneetlons.  Meekneaii 
Education  of  Daughieis.  Religion  for  Females.  Genius,  Taste,  Good  Sense,  dse. 
Vtiriana. 

III.  Christian  Morals.  Moral  Sketches  of  PreTaiUng  Oplnioqs  and  Maaners,  FcnIgB 
and  Dmnestlc.    ReOections  on  Pniyer. 

IV.  Practical  Pletv.    Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Paul. 

V.  Tragedies— The  Infleitble  Capdve,  Perey,  The  Fatal  Falashood.  Thoufthts 
on  the  Mnonera  of  the  Great.   Beliginn  of  the  FashknaUe  World.    French  Enalgraat 


Clergy.    Religion  and  Public  Education.    Poems. 

VI.  Strictures  on  the  Modem  System  of  Female  Educatioa.    Sscrcd  Dramat,  chiefly 
atendc  ' '  "  i.    «-._.---  -v-^-    ^  ^  ...^   -«  .  ^ 

Daniel.    Reflections  or  King  Uese 
it  roeinfl. 


Intended  for  young  persons— Moses  in  the  Bulrushes,  David  and  Gollaih,  Belshassar, 

"    *        Reflectloi       "" *"  -.     -.      .  -    -      . -v 

mgLa^ 
VII.  Hints  for  Forming  the  Character  of  a  Princess.    The  Splrtt  of  Prayer.    BiUe 


for  Young  Ladles.    Other  I 


Rhymes. 

Lectures  on  the  New  Jerusalem  Ckoroh NobU 2068 

Educational  Reader Randall,  8,  8 2053 

American  School  Reader RmMieU,  WiUiom 2054-55 

NewYorkBook "            "       1783 

Mind  amongst  the  Spindle»— 'Literary  Collec- 
tions of  the  Factory  Girls  of  Lowell 759 

History  of  Literature 8chUg€ly  Hrederiek 1546 

Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft 8cott,  Sir  Walter 512,1591 

Washington's  Life  and  Writings (fjporiiet, /.,  eiL) 241-502 

Selections  from  the  Spectator,  2  vols Page 417-418 

Miscellanies  and  Contributions  of  Q.  Q.,  2  vols.royfor,  Mue  Jane 1001-02 

Dangers  of  Great  Cities TWU,  John 1974 

Proverbial  Philosophy,  2  vols SVfiper,  Martin  Farquhar  267-88 

Complete  Angler Wciton^  /.,  4r  Cotton,  C. .  1076 

University  Discourses Wayland,  I^aneis 1734 

Letters  of  the  British  Spy Wirt,  WilUam 735 

''        Junius,  fully  collated,  2  vols Wood/all,  H.  8,  K). . . .  1399-00 

Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects 1986 

I.  Philosophical  Theories  and  Philosophical  Rxpeiience 1M7 

3.  On  the  Connection  between  Physiology  and  iBtellecmal  Selenee '  197S 

3.  On  Maa*s  Power  over  himself  to  prevent  or  control  Insanity 1977 

4.  An  Introduction  to  Practical  Organic  Chemistry 1978 

a.  A  brief  View  of  Greek  Pbilosoj^y  up  to  the  Age  of  Pericles 1979 

8.  *'  "  from  "         Socmtes  to  the  coming  of 

Chrirt 1960 

7.  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice  In  the  Beemui  Onuiry IWl 


8.  An  fixposition  of  vulgar  and  common  Errors,  adapted  lo  the  Year  of  Grace,  1845  1962 

"    \n  Iniruduciion  to  Vegetable  Physiology,  with  references  to  the  Works  of  Do 

Omdolle,  Llndley,  Jec , 1983 


10.  On  the  Prineiples  of  Criminal  Law 1964 

11.  Christian  Seels  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 198S 

IS.  General  Princlfiles  of  Grammar 1988 

XXV.  Talks,  etc. 

Home Brewur,  F. 1730 

Neighbors "        "  1731 

Ancient  Moral  Tales 804 

Religious  Anecdotes Suck,  Rev.  Charlea 1203 

Rianii;  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes BmUoer,  Sir  E.  L 20 
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ConfesAons  and  Crimes  J  or  Poithiimoiu  Records 

of  a  London  Clergjrman (CaimteTf  Rw.  Robert^  ed,) 

Don  Quixote Cervantea^  Vtm  Migutl  de 

Lionel  Lincoln Cooper^  J.  Fenmmore  .... 

Teles  of  the  Greet  St.  Benuund Cro/y,  Rev,  Gtorge 

Tbeodolf  the  Icelamler,  8  vols FouquS,  Baron  <U  la  Mattt 

Undine  and  Sintram '*  *'  " 

VIear  of  Wakefield OUver  Goldtrnth 


Popular  Tales , Sdgeworth,  Maria 

Harrj  and  Lucy "  "     

Frank "  "     

My  Early  Days Ferguton 

Yankee  Stories HaWmrton,  Hon.  T.  C. 

Wilderness  and  War-Path HaU,  Jamff 

Gilbert  Gnmey Hook,  Theodore 

Alhambra,  2  vols Irving,  Waehington  . . . 

Bracebridg«Hall,.2vob "  '* 

Knickerbocker,  2  vols "  " 

Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain "  " 

Tales  of  a  Traveler,  2  vols "  " 

SkelchBook " 

OneinaThonsand— TheDaysof  HeniyQnartre/amef,  O,  P.  R 

Rasselas Joknaon, 


Clan  Albin— a  National  Tale « Johnttonef  Mr$ 

Western  Clearings Kirkland,  Mrt.  Caroline. , 

A  Tak;  of  Rosmond  Gray,  ft;  Old  Blind  Margaret  Xam6,  CkarltM 

Loohead's  Daughter 

Complete  Works — ^Man  of  Feeling,  Lounger, 

Man  of  the  World,  Julk  de  Roobign^,  Mirror  MackenMie,  Henry 

The  Naval  Annual Marryatt,  Captain  F. 

The  Amber  Witch MeinhoUL,  W. 

Hester:  Emily;  and  the  Painter's  Daughter  .  .Mitford,  Mi$$  MdryR.. . . 

The  Repository  Tales More,  Mn.  Hannah 

TlM   BlMonr  <g  Mr.  Fulom,  tha  Mw   Th«  Vlam  CSftket;  or,  tht  FMnsMr  sad  his 

Fashioned  Philosopher.  Three  mxM. 

The  Two  Weslthj  Fknnen.  Torn  the  Carpet ;  or  the  Two  Weaken. 

Tla  All  for  the  Beet  The  Foolleh  Tltmveler ;  or,  a  good  Ida  Is  a 

A  Cora  for  Melaneholf.   The  Snndaj       Bad  Hone. 

The  Imponibility  Conquered. 

The  Bad  BpigaiB ;  or,  the  World  set  up  to 

Bale. 
Hera  and  There ;  or,  ThU  World  and  lbs 

NexL 
The  Hoaeet  littler  oTGIoMeslanhlra. 
King  Dtooytllis  and  Sqalre  SUnoelea. 
The  Baefcaey  OosehSMa ;  or,  the  Wa^  to 

gat  a  Good  Pkie. 
Bebert  aad  Bkfaard ;  or,  die  GheM  of  Feor 


Lllifiiylla 

21 

782 

739 

22 

312-13 

267 

803 

766 

568 

1838^9 

1840-41 

1842 

1998 

1548 

309 

22 

1260-61 

1264-65 

1230-31 

332 

1262-63 

1893 

20 

860 

1451 

23 

294 

22 

22 

1092 

22 

255 

22 

1079 


The  Pilgrims.    The  Vallejr  of  Tears. 

The  Biralt  Gate  and  tbs  Broad  Wajr. 

Parlej  the  Porter. 

The  Shepherd  of  Saltabaiy  Plata. 

The  Two  Shnenahers. 

The  History  oTTosa  Whits  the  PoeCbDy. 

The  Hlstorr  of  Hester  Wltaral. 

The  Grand  Asstan;  or  Geoeial  JaH  Ds- 

llTSfy. 
TheServaati 


Betty  Brown,  the  St.  Giles's  Otraogs  Gial. 
Black  Giles  ihe  Pbacher 
Tawny  Rachel ;  or  thi*  Fortune  Teller. 
YUlage  Polities.    Thp  Puppet  Bhow. 
Dan  and  Jane.    The  Two  Oardeoeis. 
Hie  Lady  aad  the  Pie. 

Complete  Woriu,  3  vols 

▼oi.  [. 


TheCafpeaisr;  or.thePaafBrof  ByiOsat- 

pHny. 
The  Blot ;  or,  a  Half  a  Loaf  Is  hatter  than 

no  Bread. 
Patient  Joe :  or,  the  Newcastle  Collier. 
The  Gla  Shop ;  or,  a  Poep  talo  a  Priaoo. 
Cjpte,  Mri,  jimelia 


1385-e7 


Adeline  Howbimy;  or,  the 

Danghter. 
MaplaTalea. 


The  Black  Velvet  Psllise. 
The  Death  Bed. 
ThePashioiiaMe  WUh,  mi  Vi 


TALS(l--^rOTBlllLS  RBABINO.  ^17 

LibmyNb. 


Complete  works  {amtmrnti^ Opie^  Mrt.  jimeUa^ . 

The  Rnbber.  The  Uoele  and  Nephew. 

The  Mother  and  Bo*.  Murder  will  ouL 

Love  mod  Daty,  The  Orphan. 

The  Soldier*!  Rennu  The  Father  and  DaochlM. 

~     '  ""  Hunpy  Faces,  or  Benevoleiiee  and 


^'a&j^sui 


TheReveafe. 
Vol.  II. 

TWIes  of  Beat  Uft.  PropoMUs  of  MHfli«a. 

Ladjr  Anae  aad  Lady  Jane  Whlta  Uea. 

Awtfh  aad  hit  WUh.  Henry  Woodville. 

The  MysterkNie  Stranfer.  The  Quaker  and  ibe  Tonag  Man  of  the 

Appearance  b  agaiasl  her.  Wnrid. 

*    VnTenClne'a £ve.  A  Tale ef  Trials,  ftdd  tony  eUldno. 

New  Tales.  The  ^^t^<fc"»  Boy. 

MriL  Arlington;  or,  AU  Is  not  Gold  that    The  WeleooM  ttHBa,  er  the  BaU. 
gUttofs. 
Vol.  IIL 

Tsnper.  After  the  Ball  ;4iv  the  Two  flir 

A  WnsMn^s  Love.  Wlillaois. 
'  A  Wife's  Duty,  a  eoBliuaatton  of        .     False  or  True ;  or  the  Journey  to 

Womaa't  Leva.  London. 

The  Two  Sons.  The  Conlhssioni  of  an  Odd-Tstopsasd 

The  Ommslte  Neighbor.  Man. 

Love,  Mystery,  aad  SupefstUon.  lUustsailans  of  Lying,  In  allUs  htanehes. 

Peroj  Anecdotes Percy,  SkoUo  and  RetAm,  76 

Tke  Jordans  of  Grange,  and  the  Old  Maids  of 

Balmogj Ptckm,  Amdrtw 22 

Tales Poe,  Edgar  A 292 

Provincial  Sketches 22 

Tales  for  Children ScknUdt 1996-97 

Waverly  Norels,  27  vols 8eoU^  Sir  WtUier 1173-99 

VeL.  1-  Wnverly.  Vob.  IS.  Quentln  Durweid. 

%  Guy  Maansring.  18.  St  Roman**  WelL 

S.  Antiquary.  17.  Red  Gauadet 

4.  Rob  Roy.  W.  T%las  of  the  Crasaden. 

ft.  Black  Dwarf,  Old  Mortality.  lift.  WoodstMk. 

«.  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian.  tO.  ChrouldeeoftheOaaoi^Mi. 

7.  Bride  of  LammenMor.  SI.  Ou  Valeatine*s  Day. 

&  Ivanhon.  ».  AnneofOlafsieia. 

9.  Monastery.  A  Count  Robert  of  PUik. 

M.  The  Abbot  t4.  Castle  Daunrous. 

11.  Keollworik.  95.  Tales  of  aOrandlhihar, IstBadss. 

18.  The  Pirato.  96.  "  **         9d      ** 

n.  FbrtuneaofNM.  90.  **  **         M       ** 

14.  PevefHofthel^ak. 

Hope  LesUe,  2  vols tkdgwidk,  ifiu  CM...,.  727-28 

Wigwam  and  Oahin,  2  vob SimmM,  W.  QiUmore 306-07 

Mayflower T Stowe,  Mr$.  H.  B. 530 

The  Pilgrims  oT  Wakingham, Striekamd^  Jigne$ 22 

Gulliver's  Travels 8miJ%  Jatuttkam 780 

Vanity  Fair Tkaektrof,  W.  M. 2075 

Diary  of  a  Late  Physician,  Passages  finom Warrem,  Smmmel 23 

The  Merchant's  Clerk "             "      23 

A  Gossip's  Story,  and  A  Legeadaiy  Tale  . . . .  IFetf ,  ifrt 23 

Tales,  2  vols ZtduMbe,  Jokm  H.  D. . . . .  281-82 

XXVI.  Juvenile  READine. 

Juvenile  Biography Jbbott^  lanb 171 2-22 

Mary  Queen  of  Boots  Chartes  the  fleeond. 

Alexander  the  Oieat.  Alfred  the  GreaL 

Charies  the  FifsL  Rfchaid  the  ThUd. 

Banalbal.  JuIHm  C 


Jonas  on  a  farm,  Stunraer ^  **     .4 801 

*•  "     Winter "         "     802 

^    Slories..... "         «     808 
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Lftfwy  Ifir 

Jonas  a  Judge Abboit,  Jacob 804 

Lttcy-Storiat "  "     1010 

"     CooTonatioDS "  "     ;.  1011 

**     AtStndy "  "     1012 

Play «  "     1013 

"     MocmtaiDS "  "     1014 

"     Sea^horo "  «     1016 

Maroo  Paal's  Adventures  in ''  "     795-800 

VemmiK.  flortniMd.  BoMoo. 

FoiMttorMtlD*.  NewYork.  BrieCuisL 

RdloBookB.  Uveb '^         >'     1019-32 

Walk.  VaeatioB.  Watsr. 

Rmd.  Unetm,  Air. 

Work.  EzperiRMat  Fira 

Plnjr.  Travplt.  Bkj. 


The  Amiable  Louisa «          *«     917 

Eveningfs  at  Home  /, Jiktn,  and  BarbaukL,  Mrt.  743 

JnvenUe  Budget  opened ''                '*           "     .  1724 

"     reopened "                "           «     .  1725 

Elizabeth  Benton Aldtn,  T. 621 

,  Wonderful  Stories  for  Children,  2  vols Andtrmm^  Han$ 885-36 

Tired  of  Housekeeping Jtrthwr,  T.  8, 946 

Lookii)g<>glass  for  the  Mind ^ . . .  Berqtdn,  Jf. 952 

Child'sFriend "           1727 

Stories  about  Instinct BingUy^  ThornoM 829 

Tales  about  Travelers "              "      828 

Juvenile  Companion,  Biograpbioal  Aneodotes  .  B^dbe,  /.  X 616 

Isabel,  or  the  Trials  of  the  Heart 614 

Farmer's  Daughter Cameron^  Mrt, 981 

Suffer  and  be  strong,  or  A   Year  with  the 

Franklins Catty  Miu 609 

Children  of  the  Bible— poems Caylkim,  Miu  Francn  M.  926 

"            "    Fortst 919 

Early  Friendships CcpUy,  Mn.  Etther  .....  958 

PoplarGrove •*                   "      969 

Toung  SaUor Dona,  Mrt 620 

Sanford  and  Meitoa Day,  Vunmu 551 

Robinson  Crusoe I^^foe,  IkmUl 1651 

Pickwick  Club Diekem,  CkarUi 1788 

Tales  of  the  Scottish  Peeaantiy J>Miica«,  Rev.  Henry,  ^.  842 

Moral  Tales,  2  vols Edgeworth,  Mh.Haria..  577-78 

Popular  Tales,  2  vols *'  ''     ..1738-39 

Rosamond "                         "     ..  576 

Hany  and  Lucy,  2  vols "  «     ..1740-41 

Frank "                         "     ..  1742 

Alice  Benden,  &c..., EUxabHk,  CkarktU 807 

Passing  Thoughts **             "         808 

Simpleflower "             "         809 

Helen  Fleetwood •*             «         810 

Tales  and  Illustrations *^            **         811 

Female  Martyrs «•             ««         812 

Judah'sLion '«             «         813 

JudoaCapta ! •«             «*         814 

Conformity,  and  Convent  Bell **             ^         815 

The  Flovrer  of  Innocence  **             ^         816 

Principalities  and  Powen ^             **         817 

Fenottd  ReooUaolions ^            **         818 
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Likiftiylfo. 

I.atten  from  Irdaiid EKxabahy  ChmrhtU 819 

TheRookite.. "             "         «20 

Philip  and  his  Garden *'             *'         821 

Fkni  Biography "             "         822 

Imm;andOsrio "             '*         628 

Choreh  in  aU  Agw "             ''         824 

SiegeofDeny "             "         82^ 

Laoe-Runnen "             "         860 

Pin^eaders "             "         851 

Dangers  of  Dining  out EOu,  Mr$,  Sarah 964 

First  Impressioos "                 ''      965 

Minister's  Family "                 "       984 

Somerville  HaU EUU,  Mrt,  Sarah 945 

Temper  and  TemperamenI **                "      v  605 

My  Early  Days Fergumm,  Walter 1996 

FloweraoTFaUe  FoUen,  CharUt  K. 604 

Arabian  Nights  Entertainmaat,  with  an  Explan. 

and  Hist.  Intr.,  by  O.  M.  Bnssey,  3  vols Foftcr ,  Rtt.  Edward^  tram,  1 200-02 

Philip  Randolph Qtrirudt^  Mary r  977 

The  Toong  Student— Ralph  and  Vietor,  3  vols-Gntsol,  Madainu 991-93 

Famous  Histories  of  Gammer  Gorton 744 

Pleasant  Stories  and  Ballads         "       J45 

Keeping  House,  and  House  Keeping HaU^  Mr$.  S.  J. ^626 

Deeision BoJIamd,  Mn 943 

Energy "         "     944 

SonofaGenins "         "     341 

The  Yoong  Crusoe "          "     546 

Aliee  Franklin Bawittf  Mary 961 

The  Clook  Maker "          «     974 

The  Favorite  Scholar "          "     837 

Hofpe  on,  Hope  Ever "          "     963 

Little  Coin,  Much  Care,  How  poor  people  UTe      "         *'     94$ 

Love  aad  Money— an  Every-day  Tale "         "    994 

My  own  Story— antobiography  of  a  ohild "         ^'     ....»^ 970 

Bfotora  and  Yeise  Book,  for  children ''         ''   786 

Sowing  and  Reaping *<         "<    953 

Strive  and  Thrive "          "     960 

The  Two  Apprentioes *'         **     983 

Which  is  the  Wiser? "         "     957 

Who  shaU  be  Greatest? "         '«    568 

44                  it                  44                                                                                         44                **        ,...•.,•,,  .  949 

Wetfc  and  Wages,  How  poor  people  live  .... .      **         *'     947 

The  Omamenu  Discovered Hagk$,  Mary 377 

The  Cousins MaekmUmh,  Mit$  M.  J.  ..  612 

Conquest  and  Self-Conquest "                 '*       ...  533 

Piaise  and  Principle "                 "  607 

Two  Lives, or  To  Seem  and  To  Be **                 "          ..  733 

Woman  an  Enigma "                 "  554 

The  Watchmaker  and  his  Family Malam^  lUv.  C. 918 

Masterman  Ready,  3  vols Jirarryatt,  Copt.  F, 966-68 

Settlers  in  Canada,  2  vols "*  ''      975-76 

The  Crofton  Boys Martmumf  Miu  Harritt, .  978 

Morals  and  Manners,  or  How  to  Observe '*                  "        *. .  1354 

Peasant  and  Prince "                  ''  956 

Boy's  Season  Books Miller 1886-89 

AUibr  the  Beit Mart,  Mr$.  Hmmah «i8 
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Domestio  Tales... Mart,  Mr$.  Hmmak ir79 

RaralTales "              "             980 

Shepherd  of  Salisbuy  Plain "             "             916 

Pom  in  Booto 794 

Robert  Ramble's  City  and  Country  Scenes 827 

Old  Continental PumUUmg,  J.  K. 2956 

Annals  of  the  Poor Rithmtmd^  Rn,  Ugh....  846 

Twin  Sisters Samdkam,  Mn 962 

Temperance  Tales,  2  Tob Sturgml^  lmem»  M, 12S9-40 

Vol.  L 


Mv  MdtlMr*B  Gold  BIm.  Frits  Haaall. 

Wild  Uick  and  GoodUtlle  Robtai.        Jobony  HodsM. 
lamaftakitheretoaGod.  Seed  T;(iie  and  Harvetl. 


)  RoblA.        Jobony  HodsM.  Che  Blic&anHh 
Seed  TUne  and  [ 
A  Sactarlan  tUi«.  Aa  Irish  Heart 

Grany  Harimr  Well  Bnoonh  for  ine  vaigMr. 

RiCht  Oppoalte.  Nancy  Le  Banm. 

Vol.  n. 

Kitty  GraAoD.  At  a  Medtdae 

The  Cooper  and  tbo  Cvffar  The  Proplieia^^WlMie  sva  Ibaf  1 

The  St^ge  Ooaeh.  llaf|arei*a-fiiidal. 

The  Llf<^^PnMrrer.  Tempeiance  Meeting  In  Tatleitoim 

Tales  for  Children Sekmidi,  C 1996-7 

Facts  and  Fancies 

Home Stdgwiek,  Jfits  C.  jr«. ...  1664 

Live  and  Let  Live ^ "                "        ....  361 

Love  Token  for  Children "                "        ....  648 

Means  and  Ends,  or  Self-Traaning "                 ''        ....  546 

Morals  of  Manners "  "         .  ••  • 

Poor  Rich  Man,  and  Rich  Poor  Man "                 "         ....  386 

Stories  for  Toung  Persons "                 "        473 

Little  Henry Sherwood^  Mn 917 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  2  vols 337-38 

Display TViyJor,  Min  Jum 1007 

Morals  and  Manners,  Poems  for  the  Yoong. . .       *^            "         .......  1004 

Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds **            '<         1008 

Shr  Edward  Sea^^ard's  Nanrative  of  Shipwreoks 

and  INsooveries '*            " 589 

Leading  Strings  to  Knowledge TWnMiwr,  Jtfrt 826 

TheRobins "         **      806 

The  Crook  of  Gold T^^mt,  JT  F, 271 

The  Twins;  and  The  Heart "          **     284 

Twin  Brothers : 556 

Wealth  and  Worth,  or  Which  makes  the  Man  ? 541 

The  Wm  and  the  Way,  or  What's  to  be  Bone? 686 

The  Widow's  Son  ; 916 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life PTitem,  John 841 

Tlie  Goldmaker's  Tillage XMchoklu,  H. 982 

(Under  this  Head  are  ananged  only  raeh  Talee  as  are  adapted  peeultariy  to  JoTenCle 
Readers.  Bat  the  Selection  is  neceesarily  impetfect ;  for  many  of  these  Tales  althoogh 
appropriate  to  Children  and  Tooth,  are  eqoally  intefeetiof  to  adults,  while  nany  of  thoee 
arranged  voder  the  pieeeediny  head  of  Talcs,  etc,  are  very  well  fitted  fbr  Javeaile  Bead- 
Huf.  Beeides  thees  Tales^  and  in  prefeieooe  to  them,  many  of  the  works  of  Scieooe, 
«nder  the  prerioas  Heads,  ars  adapted  to  Yoong  Persons,  as  well  as  a  large  awaber  of 
Che  Biographieal  and  Historical  works  of  the  Litmryi) 

(Under  this  and  the  former  head  a  few  Tales  ars  inserted  whidi  woald  not  have 
been  porehased  as  separate  poblioations.  Beinf  bonnd  np  si  4  small  part  of  aome 
eomprsbensiTo  vdlamee  with  other  Tslnable  works,  they  eoold  not  have  been  fejeded, 
oaleee  the  other  works  had  been  rsjeoied  #ith  them.  Being  thos  actaaUy  in  the  Uhnif 
thair  namea  am  mwewMnfly  eateied  npon  the  Catotofoe.) 
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XXVII.   COX&SCTANEA. 

Common  School  Library,  Ist  Series,  25  vols.  .  .AppUiam^  D,  4r  Co 945-969 

"             "            "      2d      "      25voli.  ..               "               970-994 

Bridgevater  Treatises,  8  vols 55-62 

Library,  of  Choioe  Literatnre,  2  vols Carey,  JS.  L 20-21 

Information  for  the  People,  2  vols ChanUteri,  Wm.  4r  Robert .  1383-84 

Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Tracts, 

20  vols Chambers,  R 1120-39 

Compendiaro  of  English  Liten^tare CUvtland 1845 

Library,  Parley's  Cabinet,  20  vols Gcodrichy  8.  G 883-902 

"       Family  Classical,  (selected)  29  vols.  . .  Harper  ^  Brothen 1 552-80 

"      District  School,  295  vols "               "        334-628 

"       Natoralista',  40  vob Jardine,  Sir  WiUiam  {ed.)  679-718 

Christian  Library  Ist  S^es,  4  vols 1370-73 

"             "         2d       "      3vols 1391-93 

Small  Books  on  Great  Svbjeots,  12  vob Lea  and  Blanehard 1775-86 

Living  Age Liitell,  E 2000 

Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  43  vols.  . .  London  8oc,  Dijf,  U,  K.  .  .*  1033-75 

Penny  Magaxine,  9  vols. **        "  " 

Library,  British  Colonial,  10  vols Martin,  R,  M. 769-778 

The  School  Library, — Large  Series,  26  vols.  .  Jfaif.  B.  of  Edueaiion.  . . 

"  "  JavenOe,  12  vob "  " 

British  Poets,  50  vols Sanford,  4-  WaUh,  {ed.) . . .  629-678 

Christian  Library,  Yoath's,  40  vols Societyy  American  TVatt . .  903-942 

American  Biography,  Ist  Series,  10  vols 8park$,  Jared  {ed,) 403-412 

2d       "      15vo!s "          "            315-329 

Librazy,  Ciixsolating,  2  vob Waldu,  Jdam 22-23 

""      of  Choioe  Reading,  60  vob Wiley  ^  Pntnam 255-314 
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Abbott  (Rev.  Jaoob),  Yoaag  ChrittiaB 179S 

••               «•           AmiAbla  Loaua »17 

-  ••            Mary  Oneen  of  SooCa 1719 

«•               "            Alexander  the  Great 1713 

«                "            Chariea  the  Fint 1714 

••                ••            Hannibal 1715 

"                "            Uneen  Elizabeth 1716 

••               ••           Charles  the  Seoond 1717 

•               "           Alfired  the  Oreat 1718 

"                "            Richard  the  Thii^ 1719 

-  ♦•            JoliaiCmar .^ 1790 

••                "           JonaiBoolu 801-4 

•"               "           Lucy     **      1010-W 

••                «•            llaroo  Paol'i  Adventoree 795-600 

••                ••            BoUo  Booke , 1019-39 

••      (Bar.  John  S.  C),  Mother  at  Home 919 

••                 "                Child        "          913 

««                 '•                Kinn  and  Qneena 1791 

*•                  "                If  anui  Antoinette 1799 

"       {Ker.  O.  D.)  Life  of  K.  W.  Dkkerman 990 

Abercrombie  (John)  Philoaophy  of  the  Moral  FeeKnfrs 373 

1*               M      In<|airtetf  on  the  Intellectnal  Powers 355 

Adams(Charles7.ed.),  Letters  of  John  Adams  to  his  Wile 1950-57 

«       (Rev.  W.),  Shadow  of  the  Cross 1753 

"                •♦         DistantHills 1754 

M               a         King's  Messengers 1755 

Addison  (Joseph),  Complete  Woriu,  3  vols 1453-55 

**             "        Selections  from  Articles  by,  in  Spectator 418-19 

ilsohylQS,Tratfedies,  translated  by  R.  Potter 1560 

Agassis  (Prof.L.j  and  Qoald  (A.  A.).  Natoral  Hutoiy 1740 

Aiken  (John),  Life  of  Edmnnd  Spencer 630 

'*           (and  Mrs.  Barbaold)  Evenings  at  Home 743 

"                         "                 Jnvenile  Budget  Opened 1710 

"             "      Re-opened 1711 

•'      (Miss  Lncy),  Life  of  Mrs.  Anna  Lntitia  Baibanld 1171 

Akxitt  (Wm.  A.),  Confessions  of  a  Schoohnaster 877 

"             "         House  I  Live  In 875 

•«             "         Slate  and  Black-board  Exeroises 1017 

•«             "         (and  W.  C.  Woodridge),  Annals  of  Bdncation,  far  '36  and  '37.:  791-799 

AMm  (Joseph).  Elisabeth  Benton 691 

'■*     I  (Archibald),  Pnnciples  of  Taste 1167 

•«            Histmy  of  Bnrope,  4  vols. 1414-17 

w.      „     r                (•bridged) 1499 

••            MisoeUanies  .. -. -  %aaa 
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Allan  (GeorgTP).  L  i fe  of  Sir  Walter  Bcott.  with  Critical  Notices,  &c '   S2 

Alien  (A.  B.ed.),  Suble  Economy 1383 

**     (R.  L.),  Domeatic  Animala 13SS 

M     (Zachariah)  Travela  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland iao»-4 

As  Bcreon— Odea  and  Poema,  tranalated  by  Wheelright  and  Bourne 1500 

Ancients,  Pastoral  Life  and  Manufactures  of 149 

Andersen  (Hans),  Wonderful  Stories  for  Children,  9  toIs 835-€3« 

«             •*       Storyof  My  OwnLife 1723 

Angell  (J.  K.).  On  Water  Courses ^— .  1700 

-          *'      B«ports  of  Decisions  in  SapretaM  Couft  of  R.  1 1701 

Antiion  (Cbaries),  Classical  Dictionary IMO 

«*             "         Smith's  Dictionary  of  Oreekvnd  Roman  Antiquitids IMS 

Appletan  (D.l,  Common  School  Libruy,  90  vols 049-04 

Arabian  Nigbta'  BntertainmentB,  3  vols ISOO 

Ara«D  (M.  Fraa^),  Life  of  Suseb6  Salverte COO 

AilBStrong  (John),  Asricultore  and  Oardeniog ^.......4...^..  4S1 

-             »      (8d)  Life  of  Richard  Montgomery 403 

"             "                 "       Anthony  Wayne 400 

Andkd  (Thomas),  Hisfennr  of  Rome 78-79 

*•            **          Later  Roman  Commonwealth M 

'«            •*          Lectures  on  Modem  History 1101 

•'            **         Life  oC  and  Cofrespondenoe ^ 100 

••            "          Miscellanies 1090 

«            "          Rugby  School  Sermons 1707 

Amott  (Neil),  Elements  of  Physics 106 

Arthur  (T.  S.),  Tired  of  Housekeeping 040 

Atkinson  (William),  Principles  oi  Political  Economy IR 

Augustine  (Saint),  Confessioos  of. 1797 

B 

Babbage  (Charles),  A  Fragment  on  Providence  and  Miracles,  Oeokgy,  Tides...  S5 

"                **          Economy  of  Machinery  and  Mannfaotures 1741 

Baoon  (Lord  Francis),  Essays 903 

"                 -              Philosophy  and  Writings 847-040 

Badham  (Charles),  Translation  of  Juvenal 1579 

Baillie  (Mrs.  Joanna),  Dramas  and  Tragedies 80 

«                "                 "                     ••        and  Comedies « 

Baiid  (Robert).  Visit  to  Northeni  Barope 1360-40 

Baker  (Oeorge),  Translation  of  Livy... 197U79 

Baldwin  ( )t  Universal  Pronouncing  Oasetteer 1600 

Bancroft  (George),  Histoiy  of  the  United  States ^.  190-001 

Bifbanld  (ACn.  Anna  Lntitia,  and  Dr.  Aiken)  BveaiBgs  at  Home 743 

"                 "               "       Complete  Works 1171-71 

M  «i  »      Thinn  by  their  Bisht  Names 

Berber  (John  Warner),  Historical  Collections  of  Northeni  States,  Jbe 190 

«          ••            "               •*                «              GonneeticQt 191 

m         u            u               M                *.              Massachusetts 108 

*         "            "               "                -              New  York 19t 

u         u            ti              u                u              New  Jersey 189 

"            "               "                "              Virginia 190 

i  (Henry;,  Bdnoatioo  and  Bmpkiyment  ef  Children  in  Factories .  ^ 1613 

"  "  Labor ^ 

«                      History  (Sketdi)  of  the  MassaohusetU  Common  School  Svstem  901 
«•             <«        OfBotsI  Docoments  respecting  the  Common  Sdiools  of  Con- 
necticnt,  for  1838-49 ;  with  Sketches  of  the  School  Systems 

of  other  States  and  Countries 1609 

«  *•        Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island ;  with  the  Histoiy 

of  Legislation  on  Public  Schools  in  R.  L 1000 

••              "        School  Architecture 1«40 

M              »        Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  1838-49 990-954 

•«             H        Journal  of  die  R.  L  Institute  of  Instraotioo 938-930 

**             •*        School  Laws  of  R.  I.,  with  Forms,  Remarks,  ftc 1690 

Banow^far  John),  Mutiny  of  the  Ship  Bounty,  and  Discovery  of  PitDaim's  Island         919 

"              "          Life  of  Peter  &e  Great 300 

u             u         Voyages  of  Discovery  in  tlie  Arctio  Regions,  1818-46 001 

"        (Isaac),  Selections  from  Sermons 983 

Baivy  (James),  Leotures  on  Painting 1749 

Bartlett  (John  L.),  Diotknaiy  of  Americanisms •  1067 
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Baxter  (Eiehiid),  Ml  to  die  Vnoonverted 940 

Beettie  (James),  Eu«y  on  Tradi... 1768 

••       (James),  MiDttrel  and  other  Poems MO 

Beckford  (William),  Tn^vels  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Porta^. 301-309 

Beokman  (John),  History  of  Inventions 1510-11 

Beecher  (Miss  C.  E.),  Domeatk}  Economy 1299 

u  u  u         Receipt-Book , 1360 

«  ",         Dnty  of  American  Women  to  their  Coontry 833 

"         (Henry  Ward),  Lectares  to  Young  Men 1355 

**        (Lyman),  Six  Lectures  on  Intemperance 948 

Beers  (Seth  P.;,  Oeport  on  the  Pnblic  gcbools  of  Connecticat,  for  1848 1693 

Belknap  (Jeremy),  America  Peopled  \^  the  A  ncient  PboBnicians 479 

«  "         American  Biography 479-480 

Bell  (Sir  Charles).  The  Hand,  &c  .—a  Bridge  water  Treatise 56 

"    (Henry  Olassfoid),  Life  of  Mary  aaeen  of  Scots 618-619 

**    (BAbert),  "      Bight  Hon.  George  Canning 59^ 

**        History  of  Russia .TTT. 1646-48 

Beloe  (Rot.  William),  Translation  of  Herodotus .1576->78 

Bement  (G.  K.),  The  American  Poulterer's  Companion •       1361 

Bencham  (Jeremy),  Selections  from  Works 1738 

Berington  (Rev.  Joseph),  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages 1 531 

Berqun  (M.),  Looking-Glass  for  the  Mind 959 

"     Child's  Friend.... 1797 

Beran  (Edward),  The  Honey  Bee • 1630 

Bickersteth  (E.),  on  Prayer 1756 

BigebwJJa«»b),  The  Useftil  Arts 1544-45 

Bingley  (Thomas),  Stories  about  Listinct 899 

"         Talea  about  Travelers 898 

Bitds  (in  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge),  Architecture  of 1051 

*•  Domestic  Habits  of. 1059 

"  ••  Faculties  of 1069 

Binnoy  (Horace),  Eulogy  on  tlie  late  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall ^ 

Bishop  (Natiian),  with  others.  Reports  on  Public  Schools  of  Providence,  1846 1694 

Biasett  (Robert),  History  of  England , 998-931 

Blacklocke  (Ambrose),  Treatise  on  Sheep 764 

Blaokstone  (W.),  Commentaries  on  the  Ltw  of  England.  Ed.  by  Wendell,  4  vols.    1705-8 

Blackwell  (J.A.ed.\,  Malletfs  Northern  Antiquities : 1100 

Blake  (J.  L.),  American  Revolution 1 615 

•«         w       Juvenile  Companion,  Biographical  Aneodotesi  &c 616 

"         "       a£.  J.  Hutton's  Book  of  Nature 699 

Blessbgton  (Countess  of).  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron 81 

Blunt  (Joseph),  Shiomaster's  Assistant 1698 

Bogue  (DavidJ,  Evidences  of  Religion 935 

Bonnycastle  (J.).  Translation  of  Bossut's  History  of  the  Mathemstics 1600 

Borrow  (George),  Bible  in  Spain,  Travels,  &c 184 

u  •«        Histonr  of  the  Zincali,  or  Gipsies  of  Spain 184 

BoBsu(Pere),  General  View  of  the  Epic  Poem WO 

Boawdl  (James).  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  (Croker's  Ed.) 173-174 

**      (Peter),  Bees,  Rabbits,  Pigeons,  ttte  Canarj-,  ace ^^ 

Boudinot(Elias),  Life  of  William  •Tennent 1379 

Bottssingattlt  (J.  B.),  Rural  Economy ISSli 


Bouterwek  (Frederick),  History  of  Spanish  Literatare 1599 

Bowen  (Francis),  Life  of  Sir  WilKam  Phips 409 

"             "              "     Baron  Steuben 411 

••            "              "     James  Otis - - •-  31^ 

"            «              "     Bei^amin  Lincoln 397 

"      (G.L.),  Biography  of  Self-taugbt  Men,  Vol.  n 769 

**      (H.  L.),  MemovofTriatamBuives M05 

Bowring  (Jobb).  Minor  Morals 1739 

Boyd  (Rev.  J.  R.).  Eclectic  Moral  Philosophy 1166 

"       'Rhetoric 1898 

Boys  (Capt  Edward*  R.  N.),  CaotiTity  and  Adventures  ia  France  and  Flanders, 

between  1803  and  1809 99 

Brande  (W.  T.},  Bncydopedia  of  Soienee  and  Art 4 

BreiBOT  (Frednka),  Rome • 1730 

Neighbors 1731 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 360 

"               **               "      LeonardBuler 366 

••               "           NataralMagio 431 

«              **          Mflityn  of  SoiflBoei  Lives  of  Galllao,  KeplOT,Tydio  Braha  409 
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Btidgei  (Eev.  Cbaiiet),  Life  of  Mim  Mary  Jane  Oraham 1971 
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Norman  (B.  M.),  Rambles  by  Land  and  Water— Cuba  and  Mexico 1637 

«              ••               "        in  Yucatan,  Aiitiqniti«s.  Ace 1639 

Notices,  of  Hayland,  Halibnrton,  Thompson  on  L:ifldelity,  ftc,  Ac '  1370 

Nott  (Eli phalet).  Counsels  to  the  Young 453 

iforthend  (Charles),  American  Speaker 1834 

•'                 "         School  Dialogues 1835 

Nugent  (Lord),  Memorial  of  John  Hampden 1979-73 

o 

Oberiin  (J.  F.),  Memoirs 1966 

O'Callftghan  (E.  B.).  History  of  New  Netheriands ;  or.  N.  York  under  the  Dutch.        1467 

Ocean  Scenes 1969 

Ockley  (Simon),  History  of  the  Saracens • 1599 

Oil  Paintinft,  Hand-Book  of «. '. 1093 

Olin  (Rev.  Stephen).  Egypt,  Arabia  Petnea,  and  the  Holy  Land 1337-38 

Ohnsted  (Denison),  Letters  on  Astronomy 1896 

Life  of.  E.  P.  Mason 1994 

Opie  (Mrs.  Amelia),  Complete  Works,  withaMemohr 1385-87 

*'    (John),  Lectures  on  Painting : 1749 

Oregon  and  Canada,  in  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge-. 1065 

Oswald  (J.),  Etymological  Dictionary 1960 

Ovid— Metamorphoses,  translated  by  Dryden  and  others 1567-68 

P 

Page  (D.  P.).  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 1399 

•*     (Rev.  William  P.),  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson 455 

Palaye  (M.  de  la  C.  de  St.),  Life  of  Sir  John  Froinart t4 

Paley  (William),  Evidences  of  Christianity .*. 549 

**            •*         Natural  Theology 1. 137* 
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Faley  (W illialn)  NUtdril  Theology,  with  Lofd  B  magham'i  NotM 401M)2 

"  "         Complete  Worki  (William  PaztOD,  ed.)^  includin'g  Evidences  of 

Cnriatianity,  Moral  Philosophy,  Hore  Pauiinae,  Eiaaya,  Cler- 

^'man'f  Companioo,  Nataral  Theology,  Sermona,  &c. 6.')~o7 

Palfrey  (John  GorhamV,  Life  of  William  Palfrey *. -j-n 

Palmer  (Tbomaa  H.)f  The  Teacher>  Manaal 1-298 

Paria :  Ita  Historical  Bcenesi  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge 1033-34 

Park  (Mnngo),  and  others,  Travels  in  Africa 456 

Parker  (John  W^  ed,).  Life  of  Bir  Joseph  B anks,  and  the  Royal  Society S9» 

***               .**                 "      John  Bmeaton,  and  History  Df  («ight-Hoiues 790 

**      (RicbArd  0.)t  Aids  to  Composition *. 1804 

"                "           Oatlme  of  Generid  History 1863 

"                "           Nataral  FhikMopl^ 1864 

**      (Rev.  Samael),  Tear  Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains 1276 

Pamell  (Edward  A.),  Chemistry  Applied  to  the  Arts 1408 

Parrott|Frederick},  Travels  to  MoantArarai 1^1 566 

Parry  (Capt.  Sir  W .  0.)«  Voyages  for  a  Northwest  Passage 433-^4 

Pascal  (Blaise),  TbooghU  on  Reliffion 1393 

Pastor's  Sketch-Book,  Selections  from,  Nos.  1  and  9 1372 

Patent  OfBce-Repoit,  far  1847 1641 

*•         "     Laws  relating  to 1710 

Panlding  (James  &.)i  t'if<B  of  ^>>^>i>6:*<"^ 334-35 

"                  "          The  Old  Continental .*.  .     2056 

Peabody  (W.  B.  0.)v  Lifeoif  David  Brainerd ^ 410 

••                  **       '      ••»      CottonMather 408, 

"                  ••               "      James  Oglethorpe 316 

••                  •'               "      IsraelPotnam , Jl..  409 

'•                   •               "      Jobnaollivan , • 317 

"                  "*            "      Alexander  Wilson 404 

Pearson  (Hugh),  Life  of  Clandias  Buchanan 928 

«              "      Memoir  of  Christi^p  F.  Swarts 1391 

Peck  (B.  B.  and  C.  B.).  Toarist's  Companion  to  Niagara,  Saratoga,  the  Lakes,  &c,  831 

"     (John  M^,  Life  of  Daniel  Boone.-- 4 ^ 327 

Pedder  (James),  Farmer's  Land  Measurer i ;oi«r 

Pellico  (Silvio),  Memoirs ;  or,  My  Prisons , 1990 

Pefcival  (Thomas),  Parental  Instruction ;  or,  Qoide  to  Wisdom e  17 

"         (James  G.l,  Poems g081 

Percy  (Sboltoand  Reuben);  Percy  Anecdotes.^ .  ^q 

Perdicaris  (G.  A.),  Greece  of  the  ChrQeka .• 1368-67 

Perils  of  the  Sea— Disasters  and  Shipwrecks » ^..i 354 

Persius — Satires '. •.".; 1579 

Perry  (Gideon  B.),  Bible,  the  Young  Man's  Guide ....'.;....,  874 

Peters  (— — ),  Poetry  of  the  Ancients .^.* 195^ 

Petsholdt  (Alexander),  AjrriculturarChemistiy .......J.  .  153 

PhUip  (Rev.  Robert),  12  Works '. mM,  1391-9 

Phndms— Fables... 15(M 

Physic  and  Physicians;  Livei  of  Eminent  Physicians 846 

Pwken  (Andrew),  The  Jordans  of  Grange,  and  the  Old  Maids  of  Balmogy 1  •       99 

PwtDrial  History  of  England 1940-41 

Pilkington  (James),  The  Mechanic's  Own  Book 1542 

Pike  (Rev.  J.  G.).  Persuasives  to  Early  Piety 927 

Pindar— Odes  and  Poems * .-. ^ '  ]5gO 

Pitman  (Hon.  John),  Historical  Qiacoorse , ^ *  162«j 

"                "           Alumni  (If rown  University)  Ad^ss '.IV.  "  2038 

Pitt  (William,  Earl  of  Chatham),  Speeches oq-,-, 

Planche  (J.  R.),  History  of  British  Costume imi 

PUyftdr  (—T-).  History  of  Mathematics :\.'.V.'.]  iru 

•"           "               "         the  Physical  Sciences .•.^..          ^Qt 

Plnmer  (William  8.),  Life  of  Ann  EliJa  Wflliams .///.'.'.'.'.[  917 

Plutarch's  Lives  ....i • [ 495-28 

Poe  (Edgar  A.k  Talefl \W  99^ 

••         *•        Manual  of  Conchology '"*  loon 

Ptok>  (Marco),  Travels  in  China  and  the  East !!I!"I"II."I."!?I  608 

Poore  (-—>),  France  tinder  Louis  Philippe ^ V.'.WWW  1935-36 

Pop«(Alexinder),  Essay  on  Homer Od* 

••             "          Poems '.*./  Q4P 

*              "           Translation  of  Homer's  Itiad  and  Odyssey, i...  668-70 

»JL     .,*»\«               c\    „9^dCjrirt.oai«rs) : 1...  1567-66 

.  Porter  (G.  R.),  Progress  of  the  Nation  (Bnglaad) im-13 

FMIer(A]ontOkBp.),BaiidrBookftra««d«M 1 575 
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patter  (A1onxoyBp.),'Obiorvfttion8  on  Reading *.» 4» 

"                "             Science,  Ad vRtifai;e8  of * *59 

"                 "              PoUt^«l  Kco..<.my 457 

•* .              "             The  SciKiul— Part  I.  of  the  School  and  the  Scboolmaater 1908 

"                *••      ei.  Manry's  Principles  of  Bloqueibce * 516 

**      (Eliaha  a.,  Jr.),  Barly  Hiatorv  of  Karraganaett IM 

**               **               Lecture  on  the  History  of  the  fingfiah  Language 1691 

**                **               History  of  Paper  tfoney  in  Rhode  Island 8034 

-      (Rev.  R.),  Translation  of  iBschylns 1560« 

"                -                    •*        .  Euripides 1M9-64 

Prandi  (Fn  Iran*.),  Father  Ripa  in  China,  Memoir  and  Journal A 989 

Pratt  (Anne).  Dawnings  of  Genius 954 

**     (JoaiiLn),  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil 1399 

Preaoott  (William  H.),  Life  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown 403 

"                     "           Conquest  of  Mexico,  3  vols 909-11 

"                      •»                    «            Peru,  9  vols..: 919-13 

"                     "           Ferdinand  and  Isabellai  3  vola • 1411-13 

••                     "           Miscellanies.. 1395 

Pridden  (Rev.  W.),  Australia,  or  Ifew  Holland,  History,  ftc 755 

Prior  (James),  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith 93 

"        Poems 643 

Prout  (Rev.  Ebenezer),  Life  of  Rev.  J.  Williams. 1938. 

«'     (William),  On  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  the  Function  of  DijipsstSoD— a 

Bridge  water  Treatise 57 

Provincial  Sketches '. », 99 

Puss  in  BooU,  by  Otto  Spekter 779 

Puvis  (M.)»The  Use  of  Lime  as  a  Manure 493 

Pycroft  (James),  Course  of  English  Reading 1751  . 

Q 

Ct  Ct,  Contributions  of,  bv  Miss  Jane  Taylor 1001-09 

Oaill  (Charles),  The  Working  Man 805 

Uuinqy  (Joaiah),  Centennial  Discourse 1661 

R 

Raffles  (Thomas),  Life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer : 1393 

Randall  (Henry  8.),  Report  on  Common  School  Librariea 1614 

(S.  S.),  Common  School  System  of  New  York 1936 

«            «*      Educatiohal  Reader 9053 

"            «*      and  (F.  Dwight,  ed.),  N.  Y.  District  School  Journal,  1 844-45 949 

Random  ReooUectioas  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  1830  to  1835. — Personal 

Sketches  of  the  Leading  Membera,  of  all  Parties 90 

«                   "            of  the  House  of  Lords,  ditto 91 

Ranke  (LJ,  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 1919 

Rankin  'F.  Harrison),  Visit  to  Sierra  Leone,  in  1634 99 

Raymond  (H .  J.),  Review  of  the  Doctrines  of  Charles  Fourier 1969 

Rantoul  (Robert,  Jr.),  Remarks  on  Education,  &c i 1696 

Reed  (Rev.  Andrew),  Life  of  Martha  Reed,  Memorial,  dtc 1393 

•<              "                and  (James  Matheaon),  Vlait  to  ^  American  Churches  ...  1393 

••     (Rev.  Henry),  Lifeiif  Joseph  Reed 399 

«              **         a2.  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modem  History 1101 

««              «•              Female  Poets  of  America ' 1957 

Retdesel  (Madame),  Letters,  Journal,  and  Memoirs 1486 

Religious  Denominations  in  the  U.  S.,  History  oC  by  members  of  the  same 79 

Remintscenoes  of  the  Rhine,  BeUium.  and  a  Comer  of  Italy , . . . .  1977-78 

Rennie  (John),  Natural  History  of  Birds 412 

*<                             **               the  Elephant 391 

"                             "                Insects .., 339>40 

"                            «               duadrupeds 499 

Ranwiek  (Ja»ea),  Lift  of  De  Witt  Clinton .' 861 

•«                    "      Robert  Fulton 418 

••                    "      David  Rittenhouie 409 

•  "      CountRumford 3W 

•  Chemistry i 469 

•  Familiarjllustratlona  of  Natural  PhfloBophy 416 

•  ,            Natural  Fhilnsophy » :..  599 

•  Practical  Mechanics 439 

«              and  (Rev.  H.  Moaeley),  Familiar  Blnatrationi  of  Meofauioi...  399 
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Retroipect,  The :  Aatobiographical  Incidenta  in  the  Life  of  a  late  British  Officer.  864 

ReyBolds  (Sir  Joefana),  Diacoaraefl  and  Worka  on  the  Fine  Arts,  with  a  Memoir. .  7S6-38 

Khode  Island,  Pablic  Lawi  of. l^ 68 

Bachardaon  (Rev.  Merrill),  Addreu  on  Education 1610 

Biohmond  (EeT.  L'egh),  Annals  of  the  Poor 845 

•     "                  "            Africai}  Servant 915 

**                  **            Dairyman's  Daaghter— Elisabeth  Wallbiidge 915 

"                  "            Yoonff  Cottager .t 915 

fittohie  (Leitofa),  Eosaia  and  the  Rassians—a  Joamey  to  St.  Petdrsborgh  and  Mos- 

oow,  tbroagh  Conriand  and  Livonia,  &c 21 

fiivera  (Henry  W.),  Poisons  and  Accidents,  Eemedies  for 1359 

Roada  and  Railroads,  Vehiclea,  ^.(London) .^ ' 1346 

Qobbina  (Miss  Eliza),  Tales  from  American  History 343-44 

Bob^  Ramble's  City  and  Conntry  Scenes— Juvenile ' 827 

BoberM  (Emma),  Scenes  and  Characteristics  of  Hindoatan,  with  Sketcbea  of 

Anglo-Indian  Society SO 

(William),  Life  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More 1273-74 

Bobertaon  (William),  Abridged  Hiatory  of  America 546 

CharleaV 552 

"                 •*          General  Hiatory  of  America 1464 

**  **         View  of  Society  in  Sarope,  fqpm  the  Downfall  of  the  Roman 

Empire  to  the  Beginning  of  the  16th  Centary 1 465 

**                 **    .     Hiatory  of  the  Reign  of  Charlea  V.  of  Germany 1 465 

"                  •*        Scotland 1 1466 

"                 "          Hiatorical  Diaqaiaition  on  Ancient  India ^. .  1466 

RobinHood— a  Trae  Tale  o^  for  Children 744 

Bobiuaon  (Edward),  Biblical  Reaearehea  in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia 

Petraa 1388-90 

"    »    (James  Burton),  Life  of  Frederick  von  Schlegel lo23 

Boget  (Peter  M.),  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  &c.— a  Bridj^ewater  Treatise-  60-61 

Bplai *  .       ~         .      .         ,      I        ..        ...     « 


Bpiand  (Madame),  Appeal  to  Posterity  from  the  Atrocities  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution  , :...  1992-93 

Bollin  (Charlea),  Ancient  Hiatory,  Greeka,  Peraians,  Arabiana,  &c. 11 40-47 

Roacoe  (Wiliiam),  Life  of  Leo  the  Tenth. ..^ 151.5-16 

"                     "     Lorenso  de  Medici * 1321 

"     M.  Simonde  de  Siamondi 1527 

Rose  (Williain),  Translation  of  SaJlust 1554 

Boaa  ( ),  Historical  Discourse  at  Newport 2036 

Rowan  (F.  Maclean),  History  of  the  French  Revolution • ; 972-73 

Russell  (Francis  T.),  Juvenile  Speaker .' 737 

(Rev.  Michael).  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell 369-70 

"                  •♦             History  of  Barbary  States  : 470 

"             ♦     **                      "        Nubia  and  Abyssinia 518 

•*                   "                      "        Palestine .358 

••*                  •'               *      ••        Polynesia 557 

*•       (William),  Vocal  Culture 1168 

.**              «    •    NewYorkBook 1783 

•*              **         American  School  Reader 2054-^ 

S 

Sabine  (Lorenzo),  Life  of  Comm.  Edward  Preble 326 

Salle  (Robert),  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi j ^ 2025 

Salkeld  (.Joseph),  Grecian  and  Roman  Antiquities 623 

Salhist,  History  of  the  Jugurthine  War,  and  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline 1554 

Salverte  (Eusebe),  Philosophy  of  Magic ,.  600-01 

Sandham  (Mrs.),  The  Twin  Sisters 062 

Sanford  (Ezekiel).  with  R.  Walsh,  Jr^  erf.,  British  Poets,  50  vola 629-78 

Sargeant  (E pes),  American  Adventures  by  Land  and  Sea 486-87 

(Rev.  John),  Memoir  of  Henry  Martyn ^ 783 

**                 :*                      "                    •*               1372 

"        (Lucius  M.),  Temperance  Tales V^9<^-40 

Say  (Jean  Baptiste).  Political  Economy ^.., Ill 

Schiller  (Frederick),  Thirty  Years'  War : ." 597 

*•             "•         Revolt  of  the  Netherlands 599 

Schlegel  (Frederick),  Philosophy  o.'  History 1523 

History  of  Literature , 1546 

Scbmitz  (Leoiihard^,  History  of  Rome 1488 

Schomburiu'k  ( R.  H.'),  Fishes  of  B  ritish  Guiana— Natural  History 708-09 

Soott  (R.).  Treatise  on  Cotton-Spinning 141 
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Bcott  <Rev.  Tlwnni«),  Force  of  TrutlH-an  Autobioj^mphy 1JJ» 

••     (Sir  Waltef),  LettcrB  on  Demondogy  and  Witchcraft - •     wa 

"  •'  Lady  of' the -Lake 858 

•  "  Life  of  IJapoleon ; HW 

flktoryof  Sootiand 4r7-7« 

H  «.  Waverly  Novala.— 27  vqU.  complete.. U7»^9 

MiacellaneoM  Prof  e  Worki,  7  voli 1587-93 

Scribner  (J.  M.),  Enflioeer's  and 'Mechanic's  Ck)mpanioQ .......--.--        I0l« 

Secret  Societies  of  the  Middle  Agea,  in*  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  .        1061 

SetdKwick  (Adam),  Claaaical.  Metaphysical.  Moral,  and  Natural  Stodies • -  459 

(Miss Catherine M.),  Facts  and  Fanciea :.-- 1M3 

"  "  Home , ^ 1«54 

M  **  Hope  Leslie 727-^ 

•  .•  Letten  from  Abit>ad 1324-«5 

••  "  Life  of  Lacretia  Maria  Davidson 40* 

•  •♦               Live*  and  Let  Live .361 

••  ••                Love  Token  for  Children .    548 

«  -  Means  aqd  E nds ;  or,  Self-training  for  loong  WcwwB         545 

«  ••               Morals  of  Manners..*. -  1M4 

••  ••               Poor  Eich  Man,  and  Bich  Poor  Man 336 

»      ,  **           .    Stories  for  Young  Persons , 473 

«•         (Theodore).  Public  and  Private  Economy , 184S-50 

Segur  (Philip  de),  Napoleon's  Expedition  into  Rqssia 483-84 

Selby  (JohnPrideanx),  Natural  History—Parrots  ...-. 690 

Pigeons 697 

Serie  (Ambrose),  Christian  Remembrancer;  or.  Reflections  on  the  Christian 1370 

Sewell  (William),  Histonrof  the  aaakers,  with  a  Memoir 1394 

Shakspeare  (William),  Complete  Works,  8  vols ^ j 85-93 

Sharpe  (Samuel).  Histpry  of  Egypt •  83 

Shenstone  (William^,  Essay  on  Eleg^ 658 

Sherwood  (Mrs.),  Little  Henry  and  h\8  Bearer ^ |17 

Sidney  (Rev.  Edwin),  Life  of  Rev.  Rowland  Hill - 137« 

Siebold  (P.  F.  von).  History  of  Japan  anff  the  Japanese 1 489 

Sigoomey  (Mrs.  L.H.),  Letters  to  Mothers..^. : ?-  1-10^ 

"    '        •               ••       Young  Ladies -^.., 1771 

••                   Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Mrs.  Hemans \Sfi3 

«                   Pleasant  M'emories *. ^ "  1885 

•     ••    ■               Poemr 1885 

Simms  (W.  Oil^iore),  Lifeof  General  Marion 1239 

»•                      •'      Captam  John  Smith 1S33 

••   -Chevalier  Bayard IWl 

•*                 Wigwam  and  Cabin • l*. 308-07 

"                Views  and  Reviews ^ p-'-*..-  314 

Billiman  (B.),  Principles  of  Chemistry 1839 

Simpson  (Jamps),  Popular  Education .^ 1358 

Sismondi  (J:  C.  L.),  Crusades  against  the  Albigenses,  in  the  13th  Centmy 1371 

"             History  of  the  Italian  Republics A f. is» 

•*                         **           Literature  of  South  of  Europe 1597-28 

,     Skinner  (J.  S.),  On  the  Use  of  O^en 1540 

»      «L,  The  Farmer's  Library 153-54 

'"             The  Journal  of  Agriculture 137-38 

Small  Books  on -Great  Subjects , 1775-88 

Smart  (C).  Translation  of  Phwdrus 1588 

Smedley  (Rev.  Edward),  History  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  Fnmce  ..^  ...t...  1371 

Sketches  of  Venetian  History -  888-^ 

Smith  (Adam),  Wealth  of  lotions— Political  Economy  .• •- : :  -  -  -  143-44 

"      (Asa).  Illustrated  School  Astronomy  ,..^.:. •-. 1838 

•<      (Charles  H.),  Natural  Hiatory— Introdnctioo  to  Mammalia 879 


•Dogs. 

"■               "                      "                 Horses ,-. •    880 

"      (MissEj.  Life  and  Correspondence 5887 

"      (H.  J.),  History  of  Education 1 : * 543 

**    •(HoratioK  Festivals,  Games,  Ac  of  all  Countries  and  Times ,     €10 

*'      (Joshua  Toolmin).  Northmen  fn  N^W  England 1087 

.     •*                 *'          ed.,  Keightiey's  History  oi  Roman  Empire t 1115 

"      (Roswell),  fifystem  of  Geography 1851 

••      (Rev.  Sidney),  Miscellanies '. 1445 

"      (Rev.  William),  Translation  of  Thncydides .---■- •  1889-70 

Smollett  (Thomas),  History  of  SThgland,  continued  from  Hume 9S4-47 

SomerviUa  jMary),  ConnectiMi  of  the  Phyaical  Sciences .«..,  IN 
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LibratyNo. 

8ohinMt{0.).TileifarChiHren 1»»M» 

SomarviUe  (Mury),  Pbync«l  Geography 18M 

Bjphoclet— ^Tra^ediet 1561 

Soatfaey  (Bobeil^,  Life  of  WiUiam  Cowper 199iM3 

"       Oliver  Cromwell 971 

"  "       Lord  Nebon 688 

"      JohnWeiley 1088-89 

"  "      Henry  Kirke  White T«0 

•*        eiL,  Remeiiu  of  Uenzy  Kirke  White 780 

SpaMiiiff  (William),  Hiatory  of  Italy  and  the  Italian  Idasda 536-38 

Spaxke  (Jared),  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin 1430 

**  **       Govemenr  Morria,  with  CorreapQOdeBoe 1440-t9 

"  "       General  Washington 1267-68 

**       oi,  American  Biography,  1st  series,  10  ¥ola. 403-19 

«  "  "  2d      "       15    "     315-89 

-       ed^  Writings  of  Bei^amin  Franklin,  oomplete,  10  imls 1430-39 

•*         "    Washington's  Life  and  Writings 9041-42 

Speotatvir,  Selections  from 417-18 

Spelman  (Adward).  TMnslation  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  end  Cynmedia 1559-53 

Bpragne  (William  B.).  Life  of  Timothy  Dwight,  President  of  Yale  CoUege 318 

**  Letters  to  a  Daughter 1356 

u  M         Yoong  Men 1353 

«  "  "      People 1359 

Spring  (Gardiner),  Obligations  of  the  World  to  the  BiUe 1099 

Stanley  (Artfanr  P.),  Lite  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold 169 

"       (Anthony  D.),  Mathematical  Tables 1809 

Staples  (Hon.  Wm.  Aj,  Annals  of  ProWdenee,  B..  1 198 

"  ea.,  Gaspee  Documents 1696 
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Brown  University  was  incorporated  at  the  February  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  the  year  1764,  as  '*  the  College,  or  University  in  the  English 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  in  New-England,  in 
America;  the  Trustees  and  Fellows  at  any  time  hereafter  giving  such 
more  particular  name  to  the  college,  in  honor  of  the  s^reatest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished benefactor  or  otherwise,  «s  they  shall  think  proper."  It  was 
generally  called  '*  Rhode-Island  College,"  till,  in  the  year  1804,  the  pres- 
ent name  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Corporation  in  honor  of  the  late 
Nicholas  Brown,  "  its  most  distinguished  benefactor  " 

The  first  meeting  of  the  corporation  under  the  charter,  was  held  at 
Newport,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September,  1764,  and  the  college  was 
originally  located  in  Warren,  where  the  Rev.  James  Manning,  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  and  a  graduate  at  Princeton  in  1660,  who  became  pastor  of 
Che  Baptist  Church  in  Warren  in  1763,  had  opened  a  Latin  school  in  1664. 
This  school,  on  the  appointment  oi'Dr.  Manning  as  President  in  1765,  be- 
came the  germ  of  the  college.  The  first  commencement  was  held  Septem- 
ber 7th,  1769,  "  whereat  was  a  great  concourse  of  people,  who  openly  pro- 
fessed their  admiration  of  the  performances  of  the  young  gentlemen,"  seven 
in  number,  who  constituted  the  first  graduating  class  of  Brown  University. 
On  the  7th  of  February,  1770,  the  Corporation  directed,  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-one  to  fourteen,  that  the  first  college  '*  edifice  be  built  in  the  town 
of  Providence,  and  there  be  continued  forever" — the  County  of  Providence 
having  outbid  the  other  Coimties  of  the  State,  and  thus  secured  the  loca- 
tion of  the  college  within  its  limits. 

By  the  Charter  the  Corporation  of  the  college  consists  of  thirt]^-six 
Trustees,  and  twelve  Fellows.  Of  the  thirty-six  trustees,  twenty-two 
roust  be  Baptists ;  five  Friends  or  Q^uakers :  four  Congregationalists,  and 
five  Episcopalians.  Of  the  twelve  Fellows,  eight  are  to  be  Baptists,  **  and 
the  rest  indiiierentiy  of  any  or  all  denominations." 

While  the  Charter  thus  secures  to  one  denomination  the  government 
and  instruction  of  the  University,  it  makes  provision  against  any  undue  sec- 
tarian influence  over  the  minds  of  the  youth  who  may  resort  here  for  th^lr 
education.  Thus  the  charter  declares,  *'  That  into  this  liberal  and  catho- 
lic institution  shall  never  be  admitted  any  religious  tests:  But  on  the  con- 
trary all  the  members  hereof  shall  forever  enjoy  full,  free,  absolute  and 
uninterrupted  liberty  of  conscience:  And  that  the  places  of  Professors, 
Tutors,  and  all  other  officers,  the  President  alone  excepted,  shall  be  free 
and  open  for  all  denominations  of  Protestants  :  And  that  youth  of  all  reli- 
gious denominations  shall  and  may  be  freely  admitted  to  the  equal  advan- 
tages, emoluments,  and  honors  of  the  College  or  University ;  and  shall  re- 
ceive a  like  fair,  generous,  and  equal  treatment  during  their  residence 
therein,  they  conducting  themselves  peaceably,  and  conforming  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  thereof.  And  that  the  public  teaching  shall  in  general  respect 
the  sciences :  and  that  the  sectarian  difierences  of  opinion  shall  not  make 
36 
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nay  part  of  the  pubUc  and  claasicaJ  instmctioa.  Although  all  reUgioa» 
controyereieB  may  be  studied  freely,  examined  aod  explained,  by  the  Pres- 
ident, Proieasors  and  Tutors,  in  a  personal,  separate  and  distinct  mamierr 
to  the  youth  of  any  or  each  denomination.  And  above  all,  a  constant  re- 
gard be  paid  to,  and  effectual  care  taken  of  the  morals  of  the  College." 

In  conformity  with  this,  the  laws  ol'  the  University,  which  regulaie  the 
attendance  on  devotional  exercises,  thus  provide:  "The  right  of  Chrs- 
tians  of  every  denomination,  to  enjoy  without  molestation  their  religious 
sentiments,  is  fully  allowed ;  nevertheless,  as  the  public  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  is  a  moral  duty,  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  every  student 
shall  designate  to  the  President,  or  other  officer  named  by  him,  some  place 
of  public  worship  which  he  chooses  to  attend,  and  he  shall  attend  such 
place  of  worship  on  the  forenoon  and  aflemoon  of  every  first  day  of  the 
week." 

The  first  college  edifice,  now  known  as  University  Hall,  wasconmienced 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1770,  the  corner  stone  being  laid  on  the  lith  of  May 
following,  by  Mr.  John  Brown,  who  subscribed  £300  towards  the  building. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  financial  history  of  the  institution,  is  taken 
rrom**PreaidefU  fVdylaru^s  Disco^nfe  on  the  Ldfi  and  Character  of  the 
Hon,  Nicholas  Brown, 

**  Very  soon  ader  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  a  spirited  effort 
was  made  throughout  this  country  and  in  Europe  to  raise  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  its  endowment.  A  sum  quite  considerable  for  those  times  was  col- 
lected, principally  through  the  agency  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Morgan  Ed- 
wards, Hezekiah  Smith  and  John  uano.  These  funds  were,  however, 
almost  entirely  exhausted  in  erecting  the  building  now  known  as  University 
Hall,  or  in  repairing  the  injuries  which  it  had  sustained  while  occupied  aa 
barracks  and  a  hospital  during  the  revolutionary  war.  At  the  close  of  iht? 
period,  when  the  college  wa»  reorganized,  the  property  of  the  institution 
consisted  of  but  verv  little  more  than  a  single  edihce  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  students,  a  house  for  the  President,  and  the  site,  then  somewhat 
extetisive.  on  which  they  were  erected.  The  library  was  exceedingly 
small,  and  its  philosophical  apparatus  was  scarcely  deserving  of  the  name. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Rev.  Dr  Maiming  resumed  his  duties 
as  President.  The  reputation  of  his  name,  and  the  wide  extent  of  his  per- 
sonal influence,  attracted,  in  a  few  years,  a  very  respectable  number  of 
pupils.  By  h}9  exertions,  the  library  was  considerably  increased,  some 
small  additions  were  made  to  its  funds,  and  a  warm  interest  was  awakened 
in  its  favor  among  all  the  Baptist  churches  throughout  the  Union.  Still 
its  progress,  though  perceptible,  was  slow.  Its  buildings  did  not  increase, 
nor  its  mean^  of  instruction  in  any  remarkable  degree  improve.  Its  friends 
were  not  generall3r  wealthy,  nor  had  they  any  sidequate  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  proiessionai  eaucatk>n  to  the  church  or  to  the  world.  It  con- 
tinued, from  the  close  of  the  Revolution  to  t lie  year  1804,  to  struggle  under 
pecuniary  ditficulties,  without  the  means  of  enlarging  its  foundations,  or 
rendering  more  valuable  the  opportunities  which  it  afforded  lor  intellectual 
cultivation. 

In  the  year  1796.  Mr.  Nicholas  Brown  was  elected  the  Treasurer  of  the 
College.  In  this  situation  he  had  a  full  knowledge  of  its  condition,  and  he 
soon  directed  his  attention  to  i  ts  relief.  Previously  to  the  year  1804,  he  had 
presented  it  with  a  law  library  of  considerable  value.  On  the  sixth  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  he  gave  to  the  corporation  the  sum  of  five  thousAul 
dollars  for  the  purpose  ol  founding  a  professorship  of  Oratory  and  Bellea 
Lettres.  In  the  letter  to  the  corporation  proffering  this  endowment,  he 
refers  to  his  warm  attachment  to  the  College,  as  the  lAace  of  his  educa- 
tion and  of  that  of  his  brother ;  and  aUio  from  the  recollection  that  his  late 
honored  father  was  among  its  earliest  and  most  zealous  patrons.    la  eoo- 
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flequenee  of  this  donation,  it  was  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  corporation 
voted,  *  that  this  College  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Brow^ 

UmVEHSITY.' 

For  a  series  of  years,  under  the  Presidentship  of  the  eloquent  and  accom- 
plished Dr.  Maxcy.  and  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Messer,  a  acnolar  of  profound 
and  varied  learnin*,  as  well  as  an  instructor  of  sfn^lar  abUity,  this  insti- 
tution continued  to  advance  with  accelerated  progress  in  usefulness  ana 
riimtation.  Its  means  of  accommodation  to  the  pupils  who  resorted  hither 
for  instruction,  became  at  last  wholly  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  an 
additional  edifice  was  absolutely  necessarv  to  its  ulterior  success.  At  this 
crisis,  Mr.  Brown  came  forward  to  its  aid.  In  the  year  1823,  he  erected, 
solely  at  his  own  expense,  the  second  coUej^e  building,  which,  at  his  sug- 
gestion, has  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Hope  College,  In  his  letter 
to  the  corporation,  on  this  occasion,  he  remarks,  '  Believing  that  the  dis- 
«eminationt)f  knowledffe  and  letters  is  the  great  means  of  social  happiness, 
I  have  caused  this  edifice  to  be  erected,  and  now  present  it  to  this  corpora- 
tion to  be  held  with  their  other  corporate  property,  according  lo  their 
charter.'  He  closes  this  letter  with  the  devout  hope,  that '  Heaven  wiil 
bless  and  make  if  useful  in  the  promotion  of  virtue,  science,  and  literature, 
to  those  of  the  present  and  future  generations,  who  may  resort  to  this 
University  for  eoucation.' 

The  meiins  for  the  accommodation  of  students  were,  by  this  act  of  mu- 
nificence, more  than  doubled.  Important  deficiencies  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  instruction  remained  yet  to  be  supplied.  The  philosophical 
apparatus  which  had  been  purchased  at  different  times,  and  most  oi  it  at 
a  remote  period,  had  become,  from  oidinary  wear  and  accident,  almost 
unfit  for  use.  With  the  exception  of  a  valuable  astronojnical  clock,  and 
an  excellent  transit  instrument  by  Throughton,  the  gifl  of  Mr.  J.C.  Brown 
and  Mr.  R.  H.  Ives,  the  whole  of  it  was,  I  think,  inferior  to  that  which  at 
present  we  frequently  see  in  the  possession  of  many  of  our  high  schools 
and  academies.  By  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Brown  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Ives,  this  department  was  at  once  placed  in  its  present 
advantageous  position-  These  gentlemen  directed  the  faculty  to  order,  at 
their  expense,  such  a  suit  of  apparatus,  in  all  the  departments  of  experi- 
mental science,  as  the  wants  or  the  University  «eemed  to  require.  These 
iastniments  were  received  in  the  year  1829.  The  Univfirsity  was  thus 
furnished  ac  once  with  as  ample  means  for  philosophical  illustration  as 
almost  any  in  our  country,  and  superior,  in  fact,  to  those  possessed  by  many 
similar  institutions  in  Europe. 

The  library  of  the  University,  however,  still  remained  in  its  primitive 
<MMidition.  U  oomiisted,  for  the  laost  part,  of  donations,  which  had  been 
made  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  during  the  early  history  of  the  insti- 
tution. Small  appropriations  from  the  general  funds  of  the  University  had 
occasionally  been  made,  in  ob^ence  to  the  demands  of  absolute  neceesjty. 
These,  however,  only  relieved  particular  and  immediate  wants.  Nothing 
hsA  yet  been  done  to  provide  for  its  p^manent  and  progressive  enlarge- 
ment, or  to  enable  it  to  collect  together  the  evercomuiff  results  of  human 
thought,  or  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  instructers  to  availtheiuselves  of  the 
intellectual  treasures  of  past  generations.  The  library  room  was  aoi 
apartment  in  University  Hall,  crowded  to  excess,  uwightly  and  inconven- 
irat,  and  wholly  uRsuited  for  the  purpose  to  which,  from  necessity,  tt  was 
devoted.  At  this  juncture,  the  fViends  of  the  institution  proposed  to  supply 
this  great  deficiency.  A  subscription  wasopened  for  the  fiurpose  of  raising 
the  sum  of  «25,0()0,  of  which  the  interest  was  to  be  for  ever  appropriated 
•0  the  increase  of  the  library  and  the  purchase  of  phMo8ophk»l  instruments. 
To  this  fund  Mr.  Brown  ffav«  the  sum  of  SlO,OeO,  and,  in  order  to  the 
perfect  accomplishment  of  the  object,  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
fceautiful  edifice  in  which  we  are  now*  assembled,  for  a  library  room  and 
«hapel.  This  fiind,  by  subscription  and  accumulation  of  interest,  has  been 
raised  to  the  sum  originally  proposed,  and  it  is  now  conferring  upon  this 
University  the  rich  benefits  intended  by  its  benevolent  and  public  flpirited 
contributors.  To  this  edifice,  Mr.  Brown,  in  testimony  of  veneration  for 
km  former  instrucleo  gave  the  name  of  Manning  HalL    It  was  opened  by 
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appropriate  services  iq  Febraary,  1835.  The  amoantmen  by  Mr.  BrowB 
OQ  this  occasioQ,  fell  but  little  short  of  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

These  increasing  facilities  lor  instruction,  however,  only  rendered  more 
apparent  the  additional  wants  of  the  Institution.  The  departments  of 
Physical  Scierice  aad  of  natural  Philosophy,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  distinguished  genderaen  to  whose  care  they  are  eonoded,  had  vast^ 
increased  in  importance.  Our  collection  of  specimens  in  Geology,  already 
rich  and  v<Uuable,  was  rendered  almost  useless,  from  the  fact  that  noapajV 
ment  could  be  provided  in  which  it  could  be  displaved.  The  University 
was  almost  destitute  of  a  Chemical  laboratory,  and  the  lecture  rooms  for 
the  Professors  of  Chemistry  and  Experimental  science,  were  small  and 
inconvenient.  The  grounds  in  front  of  the  Universitv  buildings,  suscep- 
tible of  great  beauty,  were  rude  and  unimproved.  It  had  for  some  years 
been  manifest^  that  another  effort  w;is  demanded  in  order  to  render  u  the 
fullest  manner  available  the  intellectual  resources  of  which  the  University 
was  already  in  possession. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  Mr.  Brown  again  came  forward  with 
his  accustomed  liberality.  In  a  letter  to  the  Treasurer,  under  the  date  of 
March  18,  1839, '  he  tendered  to  the  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  mansion  for  the  President,  and  another  Collep^  edifice  for  the  accoin- 
modation  of  the  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry^  Mineral- 
ogy, and  Natural  History,  three  valuable  lets  of  land  as  sites  for  these 
buildings,  and  ten  thousand  dollars,  namelv,  seven  thousand  dollars  for  the 
President's  house,  and  three  thousand  dollare  towards  the  erection  of  the 
College  edifice,  and  the  improvement  of  the  adjacent  grounds,,  provided 
an  equal  amount  be  subscribed  by  the  friends  of  the  InsUtutioa  before  the 
first  of  May  next.' 

To  this  appeal,  the  friends  of  the  University,  with  great  liberality  and 
iwomptitude^  cheerfully  responded.  Before  the  first  of  May  the  subscrip- 
tion was  more  than  filled  up.  And  it  is  with  honest  pride  that  I  add,  that 
the  whole  sum,  with  the  exception  of  about  six  hundred  dollars,  was  con- 
tributed by  the  citizens  of  Providence  and  its  vicinity.  The  President's 
house,  ana  the  edifice  now  known  as  Khode  Island  Hall,  w^re  immediatelT 
erected,  and  the  latter  was  opened  by  an  address  by  Mr.  William  G.  God- 
dard,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1840.  The 
pounds  were  graded  and  adorned,  and  the  surrounding  premises  jdaced 
m  the  condition  in  which  we  now  behold  them. 

Mr.  Brown  made  to  the  University  several  bequests  of  land  and  other 
property,  which  as  they  become  due,  will  materially  aid  in  promedng  the 
purposes  of  instruction.^' 

In  reference  to  the  results  which  have  begun  to  flow  from  the  judicious 
Hberality  of  Mr.  Brown,  Prepident  Wayland  infers  the  true  use  of  riches. 

**  An  institution  has  here  been  founded,  which  we  hope  will  continue  to 
all  future  time  to  scatter  abroad  '  the  benefits  of  science  and  the  blessings  of 
religion.'  Its  cheering  influences  hate  been  already  observed  in  the  courts 
of  justice  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  Already  has  it  swayed  the  senate 
by  its  eloquence,  and  illuminaied  the  bench  by  its  wisdom.  Already  has  it 
contributed  its  humble  share  to  the  elevation  of  our  national  character,  by 
the  difi'usion  of  virtuous  and  high-  minded  public  sentiment.  Nor  is  its  effect 
tess remarkable  upon  the  pulpit.  It  has,  in  instances  I  had  almost  said  with- 
oot  number,  given  to  our  churches  a  learned,  intelligent,  and  nious  minis- 
try,—a  ministry,  which  without  its  aid  would  have  been  obliged  to  labor  on 
through  life  in  ignorance  and  obscurity.  To  what  extent  it  has  thus  enlar- 
ged the  dominion  of  virtue  and  religion,  ^ou  can  conceive  better  than  I  can 
express.  All  this  will,  we  hope,  go  on  increasing  to  unnumbered  genera- 
tions. All  this  is,  to  a  very  great  degree,,  the  resijAt  of  the  use  ofa  small 
portion  of  that  wealth  with  which  God  liad  entrusted  a  single  laan,  to 
what  other  way  could  it  have  been  so  appropriated  as  to  jriela  so  glorious 
a  result?  In  what  other  mcmner  can  we  so  truly  confer  a  benefit  upoQ 
those  that  come  ailer  us  l  If  you  must  leave  to  your  children  wealth,  sur- 
round them,  I  beseech  ywi,  with  an  atmosphere  of  goodness,  that  shall  pro- 
tect them  from  temptation,  and  stimulate  them  by  the  force  of  your  i 
ple^  to  stUl  more  noble  deeds  of  virtue  and  benevolence." 
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Dr.  Maiming  remained  at  the  head  of  this  institution  as  President,  from 
its  first  organization  until  his  death ,  in  1791.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Maxcy.  In  1802,  Dr.  Maxcy  resigned  the  presidency,  and  sub- 
sequently was  elected  President  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  which  he 
afterwards  resigned,  and  was  chesen  President  of  Columbia  College,  in 
South  Carolina,  which  station  he  held  until  his  death.  The  Rev.  Asa  Mes- 
ser  was  elected  President  soon  after  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Maxcy.  He 
held  the  office  until  1826,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  the  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  jr. 

During  Dr.  Wayland's  Presidency,  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  dis- 
cipline has  been  raised— the  number  of  volumes  in  the  Librery  has  been 
nearly  trebled ;  two  new  Halls  have  been  added  to  the  .College  buildings, 
besides  a  house  for  the  President ;  the  Scientific  apparatus,  and  Mineralo- 
gical  Cabinets  have  been  increased— the  college  grounds  laid  out,  and  the 
whole  influence  of  the  institution  has  been  strengthened  and  improved  as 
a  seat  of  learning.  All  these  things,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Institution, 
are  the  results  of  individual  effort  and  liberality.  The  State,  as  Buch,  has 
done  nothing  for  the  College.  Without  doing  any  thing  for  its  endowment, 
the  Legislature  might  do  much  by  a  small  annual  appropriation  to  make  the 
benefits  of  its  liberal  course  of  instruction  accessible  to  many  poor,  but  wor- 
thy, and  talented,  youth  of  the  State. 

The  following  extract  from  the  **  La'ws  of  Rhode  Island  College^  enacted 
by  the  Fellows  and  Trustees,  1803"— will  show  the  prescribed  course  of 
instruction  from  that  date  to  1827. 

The  following  books  shall  be  studied  by  the  respective  classes,  &c. 

In  the  first  year  shall  be  studied,  in  Latin,  Virgil^s  ^ncid,  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions and  Horace ;  in  Greek,  the  New  Tes^ment  and  Xenophon's  Cvfo- 
piedia ;  in  English,  Sheridan's  Lectures  on  Elocution,  and  Murray's  Eng- 
lish Grammar-  In  the  second  year,  in  Latin,  Cicero  de  Oralore ;  in  Greek. 
Longuius  de  Sublimitate ;  Guthrie's  and  Morse's  Geography  ;  Decimal 
Arithmetic,  the  Extraction  of  the  Square  and  Cube  Roots,  Watts'  Logic, 
Blair's  Lectures,  and  Hammond's  Algebra. 

In  the  third  year ,  Euclid's  Elements,  Trigonometry,  with  its  application 
to  Surveying  and  Navigation ;  Ferguson.s  Astronomy,  Nicholso  's  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Payley^s  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Kain's  Elements  of  Crit- 
icism. In  the  fourth  year,  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Millot's 
Elements  of  General  History,  and  such  parts  of  the  authors  studied  in  the 
preceding  years,  as  the  officers  of  college  shall  direct 

The  following  particulars  are  gathered  from  the  Catalogue  qf  the  Qfflcera 

and  Students  of  Brown  University  ^  1S48-9. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

No  person  shall  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class,  unless 
he  has  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  nor  to  advanced  standing,  without 
proportional  increase  of  age.  He  must  bring  satisfactory  evidence  of  un- 
exceptionable moral  character,  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  grammar 


of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  andl>e  able  to  construe  and  parse  anv 
portion  of  the  following  books,  namely:  Jacob's^  Felton's  or  Colton's 
Greek  Reader,  C»sar's  Commentaries.  Virgil,  Cicero's  Select  Orations, 
and  to  translate  English  into  Latin  and  Greek  correctly.  He  must  also 
be  well  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern  Geography.  Arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  and  with  Algebra,  as  far  as  Quadratic  Equations.  To  en- 
ter upon  an  advanced  standing,  he  must,  in  addition,  be  thoroughly  versed 
in  all  the  preceding  studies  of  the  class  to  which  he  proposes  to  be  admitted. 
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The  Orammars  used  in  CoUege,  are  Kuehner's  Greek,  and  Andrews 
and  Stoddard's  LAtin  Grammar.  Candidates  for  admisnon  will  be  siA>- 
iected  to  a  ri^id  examination  in  these,  or  in  such  other  Grammars  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages  as  they  may  have  studied. 

The  regular  examinations  for  entrance  are  held  as  follows:  on  the  Sat- 
urday  preceding  Commencement,  from  nine,  A.  M.,  till  one,  P.  M. :  on  the 
Monday  preceding  Commencement,  from  eight,  A.  M.,  till  six,  P.  M. ;  on 
the  Tuesday  preoedlngand  the  Thnrday  following  Commencement,  from 
ekht,  A.  M.,  till  one,  P.  M.  It  is  particularly  desired  that  candidates  for 
admission  present  themselves  within  the  above  specified  hours.  Premi- 
ums are  awarded  for  excellence  in  preparatory  studies,  in  accordance  with 
rules  made  known  on  a  subsequent  page. 

CouBSC  OP  Inbtroction. 

Fbmuiaii  Clam. 
Fbrat  YVm. 

Hum  Geometry,  Dmties' Ltgtmdn.  Greek  Proas,  Xampktm*t  BiaUrim  Orme^ 

UUn  Pron.  Linccln'*  IA99.  Greek  Gnunmer.  reviewed. 

Latin  Grammar,  reviewed.  Bzerciaea  in  writing  Greek. 

Soman  Bialofy,        Bekmiix  {Jlndner  Kdttian.) 

See^md  TVnm, 

SoUd  Geometry,                    DmU»*  Legmire.  Ezercifee  In  writing  Latin,  .        .     Jirmdd. 

LatfnProee.                               LmulnU  Livf.  Greek  Proee,  BiMttrkk  Otwcm, 
BomanHialoiy,                                    SdUmtx.  Bzerciaeii  in  writing  Greek. 

Thiri  Tkrwu 
Aiftlbm,  nmriet'  Bamrimu  Greek  Proee.    MemcrmUU^  er  lOtUria  Orme^ 

Latin  Proee,  deerm  dt  JHtieilia  nd  dt  SmuUuU,  Biereieee  in  writing  Greek. 
Bnreiaee  in  writing  Latin.  Grecian  Hialory,     .  JLecfunc 

BoraoMOEB  Clam. 

Algebra  completed,  Dmim*  B»urdmi.  EztreiiCi  in  writing  Greek, 

EzereiMe  in  writing  Latin,  JlmM.  Frenek. 

Oraek  Proee,  Handriua  w  TkMqfdide: 

Trigoaometiy,  Plane  and  flpkerical,      Dmoiag*  KzerciMs  in  Latin  Proaody. 

Ltgmidn,  Rhetoric,  ....       CamrktU. 

Eierciaee  in  writing  Greek.  Frenefa. 
Latin  Poetry,                                       H^rtM, 

TkirdTmm. 
ApplieatlOM  of  Trigonometry  to  Meniuratioo  Rhetoric,     ....  Caeijilrif. 

or  Height*  and  Dietaneea,  Surveying,  Navi-  Greek  Poetry,  .     gaiytfen  er Smfkmim. 

gatfcm,  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  French. 

Latin,  HmrueetmdTerwnee.   AnalyUcal  Geometry,  Dcviw. 

berciiM  in  writing  Latin,  AmM, 

Jumoa  CuLia. 
Firtit  Tarm, 
Meefaanice,                            Omkridg«  Cmtr$B.  Latin,    ....  7y«r*«  TUntet. 

Animal  Phyalok^,             Ag^aah  nd  Oauld.  ExerciiM  in  writing  Lathi. 
Logki, Wkudf, 

Steond  Tmrm, 
Paeumatice  and  Hydroelatica,  Qmhridg9  Cowrf,  Exerciaea  in  writing  Latin, 
Cbemistry,  Joknatan,  Calculus,  (optional.) 

Greek  Poetry,  Htmmr, 

Third'. 


Optka. Brtauter.  Latin  Poetry 

ApplieationaorCbemlalry,  Ltetuna,  ExerciaM  In  writing  Latin. 

Vegetable  Phyaiokigy,    .  .    J^eeterof.  Greek,  Hwmtr  wr  JKatkttma. 

Modem  Blaloiy,  SmgOCt  LaUnru. 
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Fir$t  Ttrm, 
iDteBectual  Fhlknqphy,  Ltetunst  and  Upkamfa  Modem  Hiilory,  .    Smfth*9  Lteturtt. 

Tut  Book,  German  or  French. 
Attronomy,  ....       JtoHofu  ^ 

Hoi»I  PhihMophy,        .     WaiflaniPo  Elnumto,   American  Butory,  Loetitrt. 

ErideoceB  of  the  CtarlfCian  Religion,  Loetorot.  Wbately'i  Rbetoric,  or  German. 
Batler*8  Analogy. 

Third  Torn 
Political  Economy,     .        .  ffo^lMtd,  American  Conatitotion. 

Geology,  Loetmreo^  tmd  LfoWo  TuO.  Book, 

•  Covneaf  or  Lacrvace 

AredtUterod  on  tkofoUowhf  oubjocU  : 

Virtt  Torm — ^Intellectual  Pliiloaophy.  Greek  and  Roman  Literatare.  Animal  Physiology. 
Mechanical  PblloBophy. 

S^emtf  7Vm— Greek  and  Roman  Literature.  Chemntry.  Rhetoric.  Mechanical  PhUoM^ 
phy.    Evidences  fii  the  Christian  Religion.    Aatterican  History. 

Third  TVm— Greek  and  Roman  Literature.  Optics.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Vegeta- 
ble Physiology.    Rhetoric.    Geology. 

It  is  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  University,  that  the  above  studies 
be  pursued,  and  that  the  regular  examinations  in  them  be  sustained,  by 
every  person  who  intends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts. 

The  Faculty  are  aware  that  these  studies  cannot  be  advantaffeously  pur- 
sued, except  by  persons  who  have  attained  some  degree  of  inteliectuai  ma- 
turity. Such,  however,  they  think  must  be  the  case  with  any  course  of  dis- 
cipJine,  intended  really  to  la^  the  broad  foundations  of  a  liberal  education, 
or  to  prepare  youn^  men  for  the  learned  professions.  It  might  also  be 
suggested,  that  individuals  whose  youth  ma^r  disable  them  from  pursuing 
the  above  studies  with  success,  would  do  wisely  to  delay  the  commence- 
ment of  a  collegiate  education  to  a  somewhat  later  period.  The  arrange- 
ments of  such  a  seminary  as  this,  pre-suppose  in  the  pupil  some  power  of 
self-government,  and  some  decidedly  formed  feelings  of  social  and  moral 
responsibility.  Until  the  character  of  a  young  man  be  thus  far  formed,  he 
is  too  young  to  enter  a  public  institution. 

English  and  SciENnnc  Course. 

There  has  been  established  in  the  University,  in  connection  with  the 
regular.  Collegiate  Course,  an  English  and  Scientitic  Course,  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  propose  to  enter  either  of  the  learned  ^ro- 
fessionsj  but  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves,  hw  a  thorough  education, 
for  some  one  of  the  more  active  employments  or  life.  This  Course  em- 
braces every  department  of  English  study  pursued  in  the  University,  to- 
gether with  the  several  branches  of  Mathematical  and  Phvsical  Science  \ 
and  moreover,  opens  to  the  student  all  the  advantages  of  the  Librar)r,  the 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry, 
Natural  Philo6oph)r,  Physics,  Intellectual  Philosophy,  and  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  Course  will  furnish  to  those  who 
sure  preparing  for  Mercantile  pursuits,  or  for  the  higher  emplovments  of 
Agriculture  and  Manufactures,  the  means  of  securing,  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, an  education  specially  adapted  to  their  wants.  The  Course  is 
arritnged  for  a  residence  of  either  one  or  two  years,  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  student.    The  Studies  for  the  Course  of  one  year,  are— 

First  Term.  Plane  Geometry,  Animal  Physiology,  Modern  History, 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  French,  Lectures  on  Mechamcs. 

Second  Term.  Solid  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  Chemistry,  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, French,  Lectures  on  Mechanics. 
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Third  Term,  Rhetoric,  Political  Economy,  ConBtiintion  of  the  United 
States,  Surveying,  Navigation,  Mensuration  of  Heights  and  Distances, 
French,  Lectures  on  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 

The  Studies  for  the  Course  of  two  years,  are— 

First  Year. 

Fint  Term,    Plane  Geometry,  Algebra,  Animal  Physiology,  French. 

Second  TJerm,  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Chemistry,  Rhetoric, 
French. 

nird  Term .  Survey  ing,  Navigation ,  Mensuration  of  Heights  and  Dis- 
tances, Rhetoric,  History,  F'rench,  Lectures  on  the  Applications  of  CheiB- 
istry ,  Vegetable  Physiology. 

Second  Year. 

First  Tirm.  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Modern 
History,  Logic. 

Second  Term,,  Mechanics,  Moral  Philosophy,  Butler's  Analogy, 
Rhetoric. 

Third  Term,  Optics,  Political  Economy,  Geology,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Lectures  on  Agriculture. 

The  above  Courses,  it  will  be  seen,  embrace  a  i^reater  number  of  studies 
than  can  be  advantageously  pursued  by  the  same  individual,  in  the  limited 
time  allotted  to  them.  The  design  is,  to  allow  each  student,  aid^  b^  the 
advice  of  the  Faculty,  to  select  from  the  respective  Courses  such  studies  as 
shall  be  best  fitted  to  j)repare  him  for  the  particular  pursuits  in  which  be 
proposes  to  engage. 

Libraries. 
The  College  Library  is  in  Manning  Hall,  and  at  present  contains  upwards 
of  21,000  weH -selected  volumes.  It  is  constantly  increasing  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  permanent  fund  established  for  this  purpose.  In  addition  to  the 
College  Library,  the  Libraries  of  the  Philermenian  and  the  United  Broth- 
ers' Societies  comprise  together  upwards  of  (5,000  volumes,  making  in  all 
upwards  of  27,000  volumes,  accessible  to  all  the  students  of  the  University. 

Cabinet. 
The  Cabinet,  together  with  the  apparatus  of  Chemistrv  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  is  in  Rhode-Island  Hall,  which  is  furnished  witn  spacious  Lec- 
ture Rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  departments  of  Mechanical  and 
Physical  Science.  A  collection  of  Specimens,  for  the  purpose  of  iUustra- 
tion  in  Geology  and  Natural  History,  was  commenced  some  years  since, 
and  furnishes  valuable  aid  to  the  instruction  in  these  sciences. . 

Premiums. 

In  Older  to  encourage  deserving  talent  and  to  stimulate  industry,  the 
friends  of  the  University,  at  different  times,  have  made  provision  (or  the 
establishment  of  premiums,  to  be  annually  distributed  to  those  students 
who  attain  to  the  nighest  excellence  in  the  several  departments  of  their 
collegiate  course.  More  than  four  hundred  dollars  were  distributed  in  this 
manner  during  the  past  vear. 

The  premiums  which  have  been  thus  established  are  as  follows : 

I.  The  Jackso.n  Premiums.  Founded  by  the  Ret,  Henry  Jackson^  By 
this  foundation  a  premium  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars  is  annually 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  dissertation  in  Intellectual  Philosophy  : 
the  same  to  the  author  of  the  best  dissertation  in  Moral  Philosophy ;  ana 
the  same  to  the  author  of  the  best  dissertation  in  Political  Economy.  The 
competition  for  these  premiums  is  limited  to  the  undergraduates  of  the 
Senior  Class,  and  no  competitor  can  receive  more  than  one  premium. 

II.  University  Premiums.  By  the  statutes  of  this  foundation,  it  is 
enacted  that  the  following  premiums  shall  be  annually  offered  to  the  un- 
dergraduates of  the  severed  classes  respectively. 

/.  Inthe  Freshman  Claw.  A  first  and  a  second  premium  for  the  best 
Latin  composition. 
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■  A  first  and  a  second  premium  for  the  best  Greek  composition. 

A  first  and  a  second  premium  for  excellence  in  Mathematics. 

//.  /n  the  Sophomore  Class.    A  first  and  a  second  premium  for  the  best 
Latin  composition, 
g  A  first  and  a  second  premium  for  the  best  Greek  composition. 

^  A  first  and  a  second  premium  for  excellence  in  the  Mathematics. 

One  premium  for  the  best  English  composition  on  the  subject  appointed* 
\^  III.  In  the  Junior  Class.    A  first  and  a  second  premium  for  excellence 

^  in  Mechanical  Philosophy. 

A  first  and  a  second  premium  for  the  best  English  composition  on  the 
subject  appointed- 

A  first  and  a  second  premium  for  excellence  in  Physical  Science. 
*;  One  premium  for  the  best  composition  in  either  the  Latin  or  Greek  lan- 

guage. 
k  IV.  In  the  Senior  Class.    A  premium  for  excellence  in  Astronomy. 

A  premium  for  the  best  dissertation  on  a  subject  in  history. 
iB  A  premium  for  the  best  dissertation  on  a  subject  in  Physical  Science. 

A  premium  for  the  best  composition  in  either  the  Latin  or  Greek  Ian- 
»  goage. 

*^  The  value  of  the  first  premiums  in   the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 

^  Classes  and  of  the  premiums  in  English  Composition  is  fifteen  dollars,  and , 

[**  that  of  the  second  premiums  ten  doUars  each.    The  value  of  the  first  pre- 

''  miums  in  the  Junior  Class  and  of  the  premium  for  Latin  or  Greek  compo- 

sition is  seventeen  dollars,  and  of  the  second  premiums  fiUeen  dollars  each. 
The  value  of  the  premiums  in  the  Senior  class  is  twenty  dollars  each. 
^  Whenever  the  premiums  ottered  to  a  class  shall  not  have  been  awarded p 

":         .  the  residue  will  be  conferred  on  such  deserving;  students  of  the  other 
Ji  classes  as  may  be  recommended  for  this  distinction  by  the  Examining- 

'2  Committee. 

^  The  dissertations  entered  for  premiums  must  be  presented  to  the  Presi* 

^  dent  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday  of  the  third  coUeeiate  term  except  those 

'^  of  the  Senior  Class,  which  must  be  presented  on  Oie  day  following  their 

,  final  examination. 
^  The  award  of  the  premiums  in  Astronomy,  Mechanical  Philosophy,  and 

,'  Mathematics,  will  be  determined  by  public  examination ;  the  award  of  the 

^  others  by  dissertations. 

nt  III.  The  President's  Premiums.    The  interest  of  one  thousand  dollars 

jjt,  is  annually  appropriated  in  the  Presklent's  Premiums.    This  class  of  pre- 

miums is  awarded  to  those  members  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  have 
attained  the  highest  excellence  in  the  studies  preparatory  to  admission. 
They  are  fixed  by  the  statutes  as  follows. 
iht  A  premium  of  the  value  of  fifteen  dollars  for  the  highest,  and  of  ten  dol- 

k  lars  for  the  next  to  the  highest  attainment  in  the  Greek  language.    A  pre- 

0  miiun  of  fifteen  dollars  for  the  highest,  and  of  ten  doUars  for  the  next  to 
tr  the  highest  attainment  in  the  Latm  language. 

ki  The  names  of  the  prize  scholars  are  designated  in  the  annual  cataloy^ue 

for  the  year  in  which  they  are  awarded,  together  with  the  name  ofthe 
teacher  under  whose  instruction  they  have  been  prej;)ared  for  College. 

b  The  examination  for  the  President's  premiums  is  held  on  the  Saturday 

1  of  commencement  week,  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M. 

fj  Information  for  Parents  and  Guardians. 

f|  I.  Regulations  and  Discipline.    The  Regulations  of  the  InntiiMtvui  are 

!!  formed  with  the  single  design  of  promoting  the  intellectual  and  moral  ad- 

vancement of  its  members.  They  are  made  public,  and  may  be  known  by 
every  candidate  before  admission.    If  at  any  time,  a  student  becomes  dis- 

*  satisfied,  he  is  at  liberty  immediatelj  to  witfidraw,  with  every  testimonial 

^  of  scholarship  and  character  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

The  Discipline  ofthe  Institution  is  intended  to  be  strictly  parental.    The 

K  officers  desire  to  cultivate  with  their  pupils  habits  of  kind  and  familiar  inter- 

course, and  to  influence  them  rather  by  an  appeal  to  the  better  principles 
of  the  heart,  than  by  severe  or  disgraceful  pumshment    U\  however,  the 
37 
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coodact  of  a  stadent  render  it  evident  that  he*  is  not  saaceptible  of  such  in- 
fiaence,  he  ie  immediately,  and  ifpoasible,  without  disg^race,  returned  to  hia 
friendfl,  in  the  hope  that  under  other  circumstances,  he  may  yet  form  a 
character  which  will  give  promise  of  usefulness.  Immoral  or  disorderly 
conduct,  or  habitual  n^ig[ence  in  his  attendance  upon  collegiate  duties,  is 
always  considered  a  sumcient  reason  for  directing  a  student  to  leave  the 
Institution.  If  any  student,  after  having  completed  the  studies  of  any  yeart 
shall  upon  examination,  be  found  incompetent  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the 
year  succeeding,  he  is  permitted,  without  additional  expense  of  tuition,  to 
enter  the  class  immediately  below  him,  and  thus  enjoy  a  second  opportunity 
of  Qualifying  himself  to  proceed  in  the  course. 

An  accurate  account  of  the  delinquencies  of  everj  student,  and  also  of 
the  degree  of  his  attainment  in  conduct,  scholarship,  and  attendance,  is 
kept ;  a  copy  of  which  account,  in  connection  With  the  regiilar  term  bill,  is 
transmitted  to  every  parent  or  guardian  who  may  desire  it. 

The  students  generally  occupy  rooms  in  the  College  edifices,  and  board 
in  Commons.  Any  student,  however,  at  the  request  of  his  parents,  is 
permitted  either  to  board,  or  to  board  and  lodge  at  any  suitable  private 
house  in  the  city.  It  is  desired  that  students  residing  in  the  city  should 
lodge  at  home,  that  they  may,  as  much  as  possible,  be  imder  the  guardian- 
ship of  their  parents. 

^  II.  Annual  Expenses.  The  board  in  Commons  is  charged  at  its  net 
expense,  and  varies  with  the  price  of  provisions.  The  price  varies  from 
91  75to$l  90  per  week. 

College  bills,  including  tuition,  room  rent,  use  of  library,  and  incidental 
expenses,  about  921  00  per  term,  or  1163  00  per  annum,   $63  00     ^63  00 

Board  for  39  weeks,  at  from  91  75  to  $1  90,  68  25      74  10 

9131  25  9137  10 

III.  Payments.  There  are  three  terms  of  study  in  each  year,  and  the 
expense  of  each  is  paid  in  advance.  Students,  unless  from  another  Col- 
lege, entering  the  Freshman  Class,  pay  five  dollars  as  a  fee  for  matricola* 
don :  Sophomore  Class,  eiffht dollars ;  Junior  Class,  twelve  dollars;  Sen- 
ior Class,  fifteen  dollars.  No  retrospective  tuition  is,  however,  demanded, 
and  a  candidate  may  enter,  if  qualified,  at  any  period  of  the  course  previ- 
ous to  the  last  term  of  the  Senior  year. 

IV.  Commencement  and  Vacations.  Commencement  is  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  September.  On  the  following  Friday,  the  first  term 
commences,  ana  continues  till  December  14th —fourteen  weeks — when  it  is 
succeeded  by  a  vacation  of  three  weeks.  The  second  terra  commences 
January  5th,  1849,  and  continues  till  April  5th— thirteen  weeks— when  it  is 
succeeded  by  a  vacation  of  four  weeks.  The  third  term  commences  May 
4th,  and  continues  till  July  26th— twelve  weeks— when  it  is  succeeded  by 
a  vacation  till  Commencement 
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Under  this  head  we  intended  to  have  given  an  account  of  the  several 
institutions  for  secondary  edjacation  which  are  at  this  time  iu  suecesFfuI 
operation,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,— such  as  Friends'  Boarding 
.  School  in  Providence ;  Mr,  Kingsbury's  Young  Ladies  School  in  do.; 
the  Seminary  at  East  Greenwich,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Robert  Allyn 
as  Principal;  the  Smithville  Seminary  at  North  Scituate,  under  the  care 
of  Rev.  H.  Quimby  ;  the  Female  Seminary  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Gam- 
mell,  at  Warren;  as  well  as  the  Boarding  School  of  Mr.  Bushee  at  the 
Bank  Village,  Smithfield,  and  Mr.  Belden's  at  Fruit  Hill,  in  North  Provi- 
dence. 

These  schools  are  very  well  sustained  in  point  of  numbers,  and  are 
contributing  largely  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  State.  Could  the 
course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  be  regulated  in  direct  reference  to 
the  district  schools,  so  as  to  exclude  all  young  pupils,  and  thus  carry  for- 
ward older  scholars  to  higher  attainments  than  can  be  reached  in  the 
district  schools,  they  would  be  a  stilt  greater  blessing  to  the  State. 

We  can  now  find  room  for  only  a  brief  account  of  the  Friends'  Boarding 
School. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  Priendt^  Boarding  School  in  Providence, 
is  copied,  with  a  few  alterations,  from  Staples'  Annals  of  Providence. 

The  institution  in  Providence,  under  the  care  of  Friends,  is  called  '*  The 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School."  Its  object  is  to  impart 
to  the  children  of  members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  a  guarded  education, 
embracing  not  only  the  more  common  branches  of  an  English  education, 
but  extending  also  to  the  higher  departments  of  the  mathematics  and 
classKal  studies. 

The  school  was  originally  established  and  opened  for  the  reception  of 
scholars,  at  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  ye;ir  1784.  It  was  continued 
there  four  years,  when,  from  want  of  sufficient  encouragement,  the  schoo) 
was  suspended. 

In  1814,  Moses  Brown  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the  society,  the  farm 
on  which  the  school  is  now  located,  containing  about  forty-three  acres  of 
land.  The  erection  of  a  suitable  building  was  soon  commenced.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  centre  building,  fifty-four  feet  square,  three  stories  high,  with 
two  wings,  each  forty-two  by  forty-four  feet,  two  stories  high,  and  a  base- 
ment story  under  the  whole.  Since  then,  the  wings  have  been  enlarged, 
60  that  they  are  now  eighty-four  by  forty -two  feet  Another  building,  forty 
by  fif\y  feet,  has  since  been  built,  two  stories  hi^h  above  the  basement 
The  wings  of  the  first  named  building- contain  the  school  rooms  and  dor- 
mitories of  the  students.  The  centre  building  is  occupied  by  the  family  of 
the  superintendent,  and  contains,  also,  the  meeting  room,  library  of  1500 
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volmnes,  &,c.  The  building  last  erected,  contains  a  spacioue  lecture- 
room,  laboratory,  and  other  public  rooms.  The  philosophical  apparatus  is 
well  selected  and  ample,  and  cost  $2444.  The  mineralogical  collection 
cost  SIOOO,  and  probably  surpasses  that  belonging  to  any  similar  institu- 
tion in  the  state. 

The  location  of  the  school  is  on  the  rising  ground  in  the  east  part  of  the 
city.  For  salubrity  and  beauty,  it  could  not  be  exceeded.  The  land  is 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  above  tide  water,  and  it  is  said  that  in  a 
clear  day,  every  town  in  the  state,  except  New  Shoreham,  may  be  seen 
from  the  observatory  on  the  centre  building.  The  school  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  scholars,  on  the  first  of  January,  1819,  and  has  always 
received  a  liberal  patronage. 

Among  the  prominent  benefactors  of  the  school,  may  be  mentioned  Mo- 
ses Brown,  his  son  Obadiah  Brown,  and  William  Almy.  Obadiah  Brown 
bequeathed  the  institution  9100,000,  the  income  of  .which  is  appropriated 
to  its  current  expenses. 

The  number  of  scholars  averages  about  150  of  both  sexes.  The  price  of 
board  and  tuition  is  $60  per  annum.  At  present,  none  are  admitted  but 
members  or  children  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  committee . 
appointed  annually  by  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  has 
the  general  direction  of  the  school.  The  immediate  care  of  it,  is  in  two 
Friends,  man  and  wife,  who  are  called  superintendents,  and  who  exercise 
a  general  parental  care  over  the  scholars.  Four  male  and  three  female 
teachers,  are  usually  employed. 


POPULAR  LECTURES. 

We  must  omit  the  Synopsis  which  we  intended  to  give  of  the  several 
courses  of  popular  Lectures  which  have  been  delivered  in  different  parts 
of  the  State  during  the  last  three  years. 
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